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PREFACE 


JOHN  FORSTER'S  biography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  pub- 
lished only  five  years  after  Landor's  death  and  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  centuiy  was  the  unchallenged  authority  on  Landor's  life. 
Certainly  it  was  far  superior  to  the  common  run  of  Victorian  "mem- 
oirs and  correspondence/'  a  class  of  woik  with  which  it  had  much 
in  common,  but  Forster's  literary  and  historical  competence  was  partly 
offset  by  illness  and  the  great  burden  of  other  work  at  the  time  he 
was  writing  his  book,  so  that  Mr,  Malcolm  Elwin's  resolution  to  sup- 
plant Forster  with  a  new  biography  in  1941  was  fully  justified.  The 
Forster  book  (especially  in  its  unabridged.,  two-volume  form)  will 
continue  to  serve  Landor  students  as  the  repository  of  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence  that  disappeared  after  Forster  made  use  of  it  and 
has  not  come  to  light  since,  though  it  must  always  be  used  with  caution 
since  Forsler  was  notably  lax  about  dates  and  inaccurate  in  transcrib- 
ing documents. 

By  1941  time  had  brought  to  light  very  much  of  Landor's  corre- 
spondence that  was  unknown  to  Forster  and  had  made  available 
through  published  memoirs  of  Landor's  contemporaries  new  sources 
of  biographical  data.  Only  one  who  has  worked  closely  with  the  same 
material  can  appreciate  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  Mr-  Elwin 
composed  his  book.  His  Savage  Landor  achieved  a  remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  Forster,  and  in  no  respect  more  importantly  than  in  his 
discovery  that  copies  of  nearly  all  Landor's  letters  to  his  English 
relatives  were  still  extant  so  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  depend 
on  the  extracts  that  Forster  had  given. 

The  present  book,  on  which  the  writer  was  already  at  work  some 
years  before  Savage  Landor  appeared,  can  justify  its  existence  partly 
on  the  ground  that  Mr,  Elwin  was  prevented  by  the  war  from  drawing 
fully  upon  the  manuscript  resources  even  of  the  British  libraries  and 
had  to  leave  untouched  collections  in  the  United  States,  Italy,  and 
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elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  unpublished  materials  on  which  this  book 
is  based  are  therefore  far  more  numerous  than  were  available  to  him. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  rigorously  denied  myself  any  latitude  of 
speculation  about  matters  for  which  the  evidence  is  inadequate.  I  have 
been  impressed  more  than  once  that  evidence  unknown  to  Mr.  Elwin 
has  borne  out  his  shrewd  inferences,  but  I  have  not  allowed  myself 
to  follow  him  or  to  embark  on  imaginings  of  my  own  where  the 
evidence  was  not  to  be  found. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  in  writing  a  book  of  this  sort 
has  been  the  matter  of  proportion,  from  which  of  course  length  cannot 
be  separated.  Knowledge  of  Landor's  later  years  is  much  more  detailed 
than  of  the  earlier  ones  and  the  further  one  progresses  through  his 
long  life  the  more  independent  one  becomes  of  Forster's  book  (as  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  Notes  to  this  volume  will  reveal).  At  the  same 
time  the  requirements  of  a  modern  audience  and  the  expenses  of 
modern  publication  demand  the  strictest  economy.  Though  the  present 
book  is  based  on  many  more  sources  of  information  than  Forster's 
original  biography,  it  is  in  fact  less  than  half  as  long.  My  own  rough 
draft  has  undergone  pruning  and  shaping  that  have  reduced  its  length 
by  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  1  have  attempted  to  avoid  all  discursiveness 
and  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  relative  importance  of  the  eras 
of  Landor's  life  and  the  relative  amount  of  information  on  them  that 
is  available.  One  means  of  achieving  these  ends  has  been  a  more 
precise  attention  to  chronology  than  either  of  my  predecessors  has 
given,  with  an  accompanying  gain  (I  hope)  both  in  the  clearness  ot 
the  picture  of  Landor  himself  and  in  the  usefulness  of  the  book  to 
students  of  the  literary  history  of  the  period  spanned  by  Landor's  life. 

I  should  like  to  claim  as  the  chief  merits  of  the  book  a  scrupulous 
reliance  on  evidence  and  a  meticulous  accuracy,  were  it  not  that  each 
successive  rechecking  reveals  a  capacity  for  error  that  sometimes 
seems  to  me  almost  unlimited.  The  documentation  of  the  book  (sup- 
plied, I  am  glad  to  say,  at  the  insistence  of  my  publisher)  will  at  least 
provide  means  for  judging  both  the  range  of  the  evidence  and  the 
closeness  of  my  dependence  upon  it. 

One  aspect  of  the  documentation,  however,  needs  comment-  The 
most  important  tool  for  a  biography  of  this  sort  would  be  of  course  a 
complete  and  scholarly  edition  of  Landor's  letters.  Instead,  I  have  had 
to  work  with  correspondence  published  piecemeal  by  many  editors 
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under  many  circumstances,  frequently  inaccurate  both  in  dating  and 
text,  and  with  a  large  body  of  manuscript  letters,  most  of  which  Lan- 
dor  himself  did  not  date.  An  important  part  of  the  preparation  for 
writing  this  book  has  been  determining  the  chronology  of  the  letters 
on  which  it  is  based,  but  problems  of  dating  can  seldom  be  discussed 
in  the  notes,  and  the  dates  there  given  will  not  always  be  found  to 
agree  with  those  given  in  earlier  published  versions.  They  do  however 
represent  my  best  judgment  upon  the  matter. 

Despite  the  impartiality  I  have  attempted  to  maintain  throughout 
the  book,  its  very  existence  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  my  own 
admiration  and  affection  for  its  subject.  It  will  have  failed  of  one  of 
its  purposes  if  it  does  not  convey  to  the  reader  some  part  of  the  charm 
and  generosity  that  all  Landor's  friends  loved  in  him  and  some  sense 
of  the  literary  achievement  which  his  contemporaries  valued  so  highly. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
June  139  1954 
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"0/  all  studies  the  most  delightful  and  the 
most  useful  is  biography.  The  seeds  of 
great  events  lie  near  the  surface;  historians 
delve  too  deep  for  them.  No  history  was 
ever  true:  lives  I  have  read  which,  if  they 
were  not,  had  the  appearance,  the  interest., 
and  the  utility  of  truth." 

"Your  remark  .  .  .  is  just;  yet  how  far 
below  the  truth  is  even  the  best  representa- 
tion of  those  whose  minds  the  Gods  [or  the 
Muses']  have  illuminated!" 

"Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and 
His  Brother  Quincttif?* 
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CHAPTER    I 
1775-1794 


IN  MAY  1782  a  little  girl  and  her  mother  spent  a  day  in  Warwick, 
saw  the  Castle,  and  called  on  a  family  whom  the  mother  had  once 
known  intimately.  "When  we  arrived  at  the  Doctor's  house,  we  were 
ushered  into  a  parlour,  where  Mrs.  Larnder  received  us  very  cordially; 
but  before  the  fire — for  there  were  fires  all  that  summer — lay  her 
eldest  son  Walter,  a  big  boy  with  rough  hair.  He  was  stretched  on 
the  carpet,  and  on  his  mother  admonishing  him  to  get  up,  he  an- 
swered, 6I  won't';  or,  CI  shan't,'  She  reproved  him,  and  he  bade  her 
hold  her  tongue.  From  thai  day  this  youth  became  the  prototype,  in 
my  mind,  of  all  that  was  vulgar  and  disobedient.  ...  I  saw  also  other 
specimens  in  this  same  family  of  a  thoroughly  undisciplined  household. 
Walter  had  a  sister  about  my  age,  and  she  was  summoned  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  playroom  to  me.  She  took  me  up-stairs,  and  whilst 
showing  me  her  dolls  she  said,  'I  am  glad  you  came  to-day,  for  you 
have  saved  me  from  a  good  scolding,  my  mother  is  so  much  out  of 
humour.'  And  in  truth  the  poor  lady,  though  exceedingly  civil  and 
hospitable,  was  in  such  a  perpetual  fume,  that  her  husband,  a  hearty, 
old-fashioned  sort  of  man,  a  physician  of  the  by-gone  days,  kept  con- 
stantly saying  to  her  at  dinner,  'Come,  Betty,  keep  your  temper;  do, 
Betty,  keep  your  temper.'"1 

The  little  girl  was  Mary  Martha  Butt,  who  later,  as  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  author  of  juvenile  stories,  and  the  family 
portrait  she  sketches  is  worth  our  attention,  for  its  central  figure,  the 
seven-year-old  boy  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  is  the  subject  of  this 
book.  There  is  no  clue  in  Mrs.  Sherwood's  account  that  she  knew  she 
was  describing  the  family  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  name  she 
misspelled. 

The  "physician  of  the  by-gone  days'*  was  Walter  Lander,  son  of  a 
lawyer  in  Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  and  heir  to  considerable  estates  in 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  I  begin  on  page  511. 


Walter  Savage  Landor 

that  county.  He  was  born  March  16,  1732/33,  took  his  B.A.  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1754,  and  determined  to  practice 
medicine  until  his  inheritance  should  fall  to  him.  He  accordingly  took 
his  medical  degree  from  St.  Alban  Hall  in  1760,-  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Warwick  attorney,  rented  the  fine  old  red  brick  house  just 
outside  the  East  Gate  there  which  had  always  been  ihc  residence 
of  a  physician,  and  set  up  his  practice.  The  marriage  produced  only 
daughters,  and  of  these  four  died  in  infancy;  one,  Maria,  survived  her 
mother.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1769,  Mary  Wright  Landor  died/1 

In  the  spring  of  1774  Dr.  Landor  took  as  his  second  wife  Elizabeth 
Savage,  one  of  four  daughters  of  the  late  Charles  Savage  of  Bishop's 
Tachbrooke,  about  four  miles  southeast  of  Warwick.1  She  brought  with 
her  annuities  worth  £4,500,  securities  to  ihe  value  of  ,1)200,  ami  a 
fourth  interest  in  her  father's  estates  at  Tachbrooke  and  at  Whilnush; 
the  estates  were  small,  that  at  Tachbrooke  consisting  of  little;  more 
than  the  house  still  known  as  Savage's  House.  To  these  parents,  then  - 
a  provincial  doctor  of  forty-one  with  the  expectation  of  a  considerable 
estate  in  Staffordshire  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  thirty-one- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  Warwickshire  gentleman  of  very  modest  means 
—was  born  on  January  30,  1775,  Waller  Savage  Landor,  Dr,  Holyoak 
attending. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  26,  he  was  baptized  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mulhews,  with  John 
Lloyd,  Colonel  Powell,  and  his  grandmother  Anne  Eyres  Savage  as 
sponsors.  In  May  he  was  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  and  was  well 
launched  on  a  life  that  was  to  endure  for  more  than  eighty-nine  years.6 

By  1782,  the  year  of  Mary  Martha's  visit,  Dr.  Holyoak  and  his 
successor  had  made  five  more  trips  to  the  house  at  the  Kast  Gate  to 
officiate  at  the  birth  of  a  Landor,  and  another  child  way  born  in 
September  of  that  year.  Mary  Martha  gave  no  indication  of  the 
very  good  cause  Mrs.  Landor  had  to  be  in  a  perpetual  fume,  nor 
of  the  confusion  that  must  have  reigned  in  a  house  with  seven  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  fourteen  (Maria)  and  the  rest  between  seven 
and  one.  For  Elizabeth  Savage  Landor  was  born  on  May  8,  1776; 
Charles  Savage  Landor  on  May  7,  1777;  Mary  Anne  Landor  on 
June  23,  1778;  Henry  Eyres  Landor  on  January  23,  1780;  Robert 
Eyres  Landor  on  May  10,  1781;  and  Ellen  Landor  on  September  24, 
1782.  Only  two  of  these  seven  (Mary  Anne  and  Ellen)  failed  to 
reach  the  age  of  seventy,  but  none  grew  so  old  as  Walter. 
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At  least  two  childhood  diseases  swept  the  family:  the  four  eldest 
children  had  the  whooping  cough — we  do  not  know  exactly  when — 
and  in  June  1780  the  same  four  suffered  from  the  measles.6 

Five-year-old  Walter,  during  the  latter  attack,,  could  have  amused 
himself  with  his  recollections  of  his  experience  in  the  wide  world,  for 
he  had  spent  a  part  at  least  of  the  previous  winter  at  a  school  kept 
by  Thomas  Trehern  in  Knowle,  about  ten  miles  from  his  home.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  "old  woman  coming  from  Balsal  Temple  to 
little  Trehern  for  a  guinea,  which  he  paid  her  yearly";  she  was  a 
hundred  and  two  years  old  when  Landor  was  four  and  a  half.  Many 
years  later  he  amused  himself  with  recalling  how  the  span  of  this 
one  life  joined  him  to  a  generation  that  had  seen  not  merely  Milton 
but  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  and  Raleigh.7  (So  the  young  men 
of  the  middle  Victorian  years  were  eventually  to  look  on  Landor 
himself  as  a  direct  link  with  a  remote  past.)  Though  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted  that  all  the  defects  of  Landor's  character  sprang 
directly  from  his  being  thus  cast  out  from  a  mother's  tender  care  at 
so  early  an  age,8  the  years  at  Knowle  must  have  made  surprisingly 
little  impression  on  Landor,  the  whole  range  of  whose  known  corres- 
pondence specifically  alludes  to  them  but  once. 

The  Landor  family  apparently  divided  their  time  between  the  house 
at  the  East  Gate  in  Warwick  and  Savage's  House  at  Tachbrooke — 
a  large,  rambling  house  with  lovely  lawns  and  fine  gardens,  hidden 
from  sight  by  trees  and  a  mound  at  the  end  of  the  village.  The  family 
home  in  Warwick  has  been  described  as  the  best  house  in  town;  cer- 
tainly it  was  very  ample,  and  had  a  spacious  garden  that  was  the 
pride  equally  of  Landor's  mother  and  of  his  sisters,  to  whose  lot  the 
house  ultimately  fell  (as  that  at  Tachbrooke  fell  to  his  brother 
Henry).  It  swarmed  with  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  wood  pigeons 
and  was  adorned  by  several  lofty  elms  and  horse  chestnuts  and,  as 
Landor  later  recalled  with  delight,  some  fine  old  mulberry  trees.9 


In  January  1783  Landor  entered  Rugby  School,  which  was  not 
much  farther  from  his  home  than  Knowle  had  been.10  Since  men 
delight  in  writing  about  their  school  days,  his  fellow  Rugbeians  have 
well  provided  us  with  stories  about  his  career  there,  which  became  in 
time  somewhat  legendary;  one  cannot  indeed  be  certain  how  many 
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even  of  Lander's  own  reminiscences  of  those  days  are  entirely  un- 
tinged  by  the  imagination. 

He  wrote  of  those  years  to  a  friend  when  he  was  eighty- three:  "I 
was  [in  slender  health]:  and  was  laught  at  by  my  Rugby  school- 
fellows who  were  somewhat  older  and  stronger,  until  I  fought  two 
battles  with  my  little  white  fists,  and  was  victorious  over  their  red."  " 
Legend  has  identified  the  opponents  with  whom  he  fought,  but  the 
accounts  cannot  agree  whether  he  won  one,  both,  or  neither  of  the 
contests.  One  was  with  Walter  Birch,  slightly  older  than  Landor 
and  one  of  his  closest  friends  in  school  and  at  the  university:  as 
Birch  did  not  enter  Rugby  until  1786,  it  was  he  and  not  Landor 
who  was  the  new  boy  when  they  fought.  "He  thrashed  me  well," 
wrote  Landor  not  long  after  the  letter  in  which  he  claimed  both 
victories.12  One  of  his  first  friends  at  the  school  was  Henry  Francis 
Gary,  later  translator  of  Dante  and  Pindar,  who  remained  there 
only  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

Somewhat  more  than  three  and  a  half  years  after  Landor  entered, 
there  was  a  serious  rebellion  among  the  boys  at  Rugby,  which  the 
headmaster,  Thomas  James,  put  down  with  great  vigor.  The  leaders 
were  expelled.13  Though  this  might  have  been  the  most  exciting  event 
in  Landor's  school  career,  he  never  mentions  it,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  to  show  that  he  took  part.  A  few  years  later,  he  was  to  stage 
his  private  rebellion,  and  to  be  invited  to  withdraw.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  about  this  time  he  was  writing  sentimental  verses  on 
Lady  Godiva  as  he  sat  by  the  square  pool  on  a  bank  of  wild  pepper- 
mint. Alas!  The  friend  to  whom  he  showed  them  was  less  moved 
by  sentiment  and  laughed  so  uproariously  that  Landorn  desperately 
humiliated,  begged  him  not  to  tell  the  other  lads.14 

Hardly  a  writer  on  the  Rugby  of  these  years  fails  to  contribute 
something  to  the  legend  of  his  prowess  with  a  casting  net.  He  had 
been  at  the  school  only  a  year  when  he  terrified  a  new  boy  named 
John  Reade  into  carrying  his  net  for  him  on  an  expedition  which, 
so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  legitimate  waters,  was  unsuccessful. 
Poach  they  must,  and  Landor  took  the  precaution  of  wringing  from 
a  loitering  butcher  a  confession  that  he  had  no  objection  to  Landor's 
fishing  in  the  farmer's  brook.  Still  they  met  with  failure;  Landor 
complained  that  young  Reade  was  a  lad  of  ill  omen  and  evil  destiny 
and  threatened  to  make  him  carry  home  the  wet  and  dirty  net  while 
Landor  flicked  him  all  the  way  with  his  handkerchief.  A  final  cast 
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in  his  favorite  fishing  hole  captured  a  pike  of  considerable  size,  and 
with  a  shout  of  triumph  Landor  turned  to  Reade  and  said,  "Wel- 
come to  Rugby,  sir,  welcome!  You  are  a  boy  of  excellent  omen.  I'll 
carry  the  net  home,  and  you  shall  sup  oil  this  fish;  it  is  the  joint 
production  of  my  skill  and  your  favourable  Star." 15  The  most  famous 
legend  of  his  skill  with  the  fishing  net,  and  one  he  most  delighted 
to  tell  himself,  was  the  story  of  an  occasion  when  he  was  caught  at 
his  poaching  by  the  farmer  who  owned  the  land,  and  being  ordered 
to  give  up  his  equipment,  flung  the  net  instead  over  the  farmer's  head, 
entangled  him  utterly,  and  reduced  him  to  submission.16  His  young- 
est brother,  Robert,  took  some  pains  to  deny  him  any  remarkable 
physical  prowess:  "He  was  a  bad  rider  and,  as  a  boxer,  any  one 
of  his  three  Brothers  was  his  equal,  though  by  no  means  remark- 
ably pugnacious  or  skilful."  JT  Cricket  he  did  play.  A  more  sober 
exercise  was  the  frequent  walk  with  Walter  Birch  to  nearby  Bilton, 
"a  small  estate  bought  by  Addison,  where  his  only  daughter,  an  old 
fat  woman  of  weak  intellect,  was  then  living,  and  lived  a  good  while 
after — three  or  four  years,"18  Near  Bilton,  too,  he  confesses  in  one 
of  his  Latin  poems,  he  was  stricken  with  the  beauty  of  a  country 
lass  he  encountered  by  chance,  and  then,  from  the  palpitations  of 
his  heart,  his  trembling  knees  and  stammering  tongue,  he  began  to 
understand  what  was  meant  by  love.19 

It  was  at  Rugby  that  Landor  acquired  the  passion  for  books  and 
the  facility  with  the  classics  which  marked  him  off  in  his  own  genera- 
tion from  all  other  literary  men  except  Shelley  and  De  Quincey  and 
which  have  always  seemed  his  dominant  intellectual  characteristics. 
His  cousin  William  Venour,  a  few  months  ahead  of  him  at  the  school, 
started  to  take  him  in  hand,  to  urge  him,  and  to  quiz  him.  "Sud- 
denly I  formed  a  resolution  to  get  before  him,  and  I  studdied  secretly 
in  the  playhours,  making  it  a  rule  to  learn  a  dozen  Latin  words  in 
the  dictionary  every  day.  At  the  end  of  two  years  I  had  gained  a 
remove  and  left  my  cousin  behind.  At  twelve  I  wrote  Latin  verses 
— one  of  them  happened  to  be  so  good  that  the  master  took  me  by 
the  ear  and  asked  me  goodnaturedly  where  I  stole  it."20  With 
one  other  rival,  honors  were  divided  more  evenly.  Samuel  Butler,  to 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  and  churchmen  of  his 
day,  entered  Rugby  with  Landor  and  kept  pace  with  him  throughout 
their  school  career,  though  their  paths  separated  when  they  chose 
different  universities.  "Butler  .  .  ,  and  myself  were  the  first  at  Rugby, 
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or,  I  believe,  at  any  other  school,  who  attempted  a  Creek  verse."  2l 
Schooling  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  James  was  almost  entirely  classical. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  forms,  which  James  himself  taught,  studied  a  little 
mathematics,  dissected  Milton  once  a  week,  and  read  some  scriptural 
commentaries,  but  devoted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  energies 
to  Latin  and  Greek:  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  the  Greek  New  Testament,  Greek  drama, 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  Demosthenes,  and  Pindar.  And  always  there  were 
exercises  in  composing  Latin  verse,  even  the  most  complicated  of 
the  lyric  forms.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  an  English  theme  was  set 
instead  of  Latin  prose  composition.22  Under  Dr.  James,  the  system 
of  private  tutors,  although  optional,  and  an  extra  expense  of  four 
guineas  a  year  to  the  pupil,  became  the  general  practice,  and  Landor's 
tutor  after  1787  was  Dr.  John  Sleath.  Landor  always  spoke  of  him 
with  affection  and  respect.23  Though  there  were  no  prizes  at  Rugby 
in  Landor's  day,  the  regular  Thursday  half -holiday  was  always  a  gift 
of  grace,  supposedly  earned  by  one  or  more  good  "copies"  done  in 
the  sixth  or  fifth  forms,  and  the  "diligent  boy"  might  add  to  his 
allowance  by  winning  the  "Merit  Money"  which  was  awarded  euch 
week  if  earned.24  One  of  the  younger  lads  of  Landor's  era,  a  peer's 
son,  has  recorded  the  awe  with  which  he  read  one  day  on  the 
blackboard  the  words  "Play-day  for  Landor's  Latin  verses,'*  *n  the 
hand  of  James  himself.25  Less  pleasant  was  Landor's  own  memory 
of  the  lessons  in  dancing,  which  plunged  him  into  abysses  of  suffer- 
ing deeper  even  than  arithmetic.20 

Landor's  classical  attainments  were  certainly  among  the  greatest 
of  his  day,  though  they  exhibited  themselves  chiefly  in  a  fluent  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  tongue  and  Latin  versification  and  in  a  wide 
reading  of  classical  literature  rather  than  a  systematic  knowledge  of 
classical  philology.  His  brother  once  remarked,  "Walter  increased 
his  Latin  all  his  life  long,  because  he  had  pleasure  in  it,"  UT  His 
delight  in  the  language  led  him  to  read  the  Port-Royal  Grammar 
twice  through  and  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  once.  With  respect 
to  Greek,  his  achievements  were  again  high  for  his  generation;  but 
the  great  flowering  of  Greek  studies  was  yet  to  come,  and  Landor 
himself  was  modest  about  his  attainments  in  that  language.  His 
friend  and  neighbor  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  whose  own  scholarship  made 
him  a  very  competent  judge,  once  described  Landor  as  "a  most 
excellent  Latin  scholar  with  some  creditable  knowledge  of  Greek,'* 
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His  enthusiasm  for  books  showed  itself  in  the  way  he  spent  his 
tiny  allowance.  "The  two  first  books  I  ever  bought  were  at  the  stall 
of  an  old  woman  at  Rugby.  They  happened  to  be  Baker's  Chronicle 
and  Drayton's  Polyolbion.  I  was  very  fond  of  both,  because  they 
were  bought  by  me."  2S  At  another  time  he  gave  precedence  among 
his  book  purchases  to  a  tiny  edition  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and 
Propertius,  which  as  an  old  man  he  presented  to  Pen  Browning.29 
Dr.  James  was  also  concerned  to  build  up  the  school  library,  and 
there  Landor  found  one  of  the  most  famous  children's  books  ever 
written,  Sandford  and  Merton;  he  read  it  with  delight  until  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  other  boys  for  doing  so  and  then  threw  it  aside.80 
The  laughter  of  other  boys  sometimes  seems  to  haunt  his  later  recol- 
lections of  his  life  at  Rugby. 

There  was  one  enforced  holiday  from  the  school  that  brought  him 
no  pleasure:  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  assailed  by  a 
violent  fit  of  gout  that  "restored  him  to  his  mother's  care  at  War- 
wick," according  to  his  brother  Robert:  "Never  was  there  a  more 
impatient  sufferer;  and  his  imprecations,  divided  equally  between 
the  gout  and  his  nurses,  were  heard  afar."  81  It  was  luckily  the  only 
visitation  in  his  whole  life  from  the  malady  that  constantly  tortured 
all  three  of  his  brothers  and  their  father. 

As  Landor  advanced  in  the  school,  he  gained  a  reputation  for  his 
love  of  nature,  for  his  kindness  to  the  younger  boys,  and  for  his 
rigid  refusal  to  make  distinctions  in  favor  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility. 
He  once  pulled  a  boy's  ears  for  pelting  at  the  rooks  in  the  school 
close,  and  he  proudly  asserted  that  he  never  joined  the  schoolboy 
sport  of  stealing  birds'  nests.  He  (quite  naturally)  used  his  in- 
fluence as  a  praeposter  to  see  the  water  round  the  Island  stocked 
with  fish,  but  when  he  tried  to  protect  the  broom  that  sprang  natural- 
ly from  its  gravelly  bed,  he  was  overruled  by  the  other  praeposters, 
who  preferred  gaudier  flowers.82 

He  claimed  to  be  the  first  boy  at  Rugby  to  pay  the  lad  he  fagged. 
"Poor  little  Blacky  Howard  had  three  of  four  bottles  to  fill  at  the 
pump  in  a  hard  frost  and  was  crying  bitterly.  I  took  pity  on  him 
and  made  him  my  fag,  at  three  pence  a  week,  I  think.  But  this  ex- 
empted him  from  obedience  to  others,  and  I  seldom  exercised  my 
vested  rights.  Perhaps  the  headmaster,  James,  thought  it  an  innovation 
to  pay."  3S  Many  years  later  Crabb  Robinson  met  another  of  Landor's 
fags:  "He  says  Landor  was  very  kind  to  him."  u  The  two  Landor 
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brothers  next  younger  than  himself  followed  him  to  Rugby  in  their 
turn,  Charles  in  July  1785  and  Henry  in  January  1788.  "Do  you 
think,"  wrote  the  latter  to  him  many  years  later,  "I  ever  forgot 
your  kindness  to  me  at  Rugby,  in  threatening  another  boy  who  ill- 
used  me  if  he  again  persisted  in  similar  conduct?  Or  your  gift  of 
money  to  me  at  that  time,  when  I  verily  believe  you  had  not  an- 
other shilling  left  for  your  own  indulgences?" 85  In  yet  another  in- 
stance Landor  similarly  championed  a  lad  slightly  older  than  him- 
self but  apparently  in  need  of  the  help  and  thus  won  the  friendship 
of  Fleetwood  Parkhurst,  the  only  Rugbeian  who  went  with  Landor  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 8<J 

His  refusal  to  grant  particular  distinction  to  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility sprang  partially  perhaps  out  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  that 
were  released  from  France  at  this  time,  and  partially  from  his  own 
pride.  James,  himself  an  Etonian,  ordered  the  praepostors  or  monitors 
to  follow  the  Eton  custom  of  prefixing  the  title  of  "Mister"  to  (he 
names  of  the  sons  of  peers  when  they  called  over  the  roll.  "Tie 
hated  me  for  my  squibs  and  threatened  to  expel  me  for  never  calling 
Will  Hill  Mister.  I  told  him  I  never  would  call  TTill  or  any  other 
mister  unless  I  might  call  the  rest  so."  3T  And  so  the  future  Lord 
Berwick  had  to  content  himself  with  being  called  merely  "Hill."  The 
story  is  told  that  there  were  seven  lads  by  the  name  of  Hill  in  Kugby 
in  Landor's  day,  and  when  once  the  boys  begged  Lamlor  to  win 
them  a  half-holiday  with  his  Latin  verses,  he  playfully  compared 
Rugby  to  Rome  because  it  too  was  built  on  seven  hills.  "Only  one  of 
you,"  said  James,  "has  the  brains  to  write  this.  Play-day?  Yen."  nB 

One  finds  in  these  stories  growing  indications  of  conflict  between 
Landor  and  the  headmaster  as  Landor  moved  into  James's  forms. 
He  was  always,  one  writer  recalled,  writing  squibs  on  James  --Latin 
and  English.89  He  liked  to  tell  in  later  years  how  he  used  to  en- 
tangle the  headmaster  suddenly  with  questions  of  longs  and  shorts 
in  the  Latin  vowels,  and  once  he  deliberately  fell  to  munching  an 
enormous  apple  in  the  full  school  during  a  lesson  in  Livy.  When 
the  doctor  confiscated  the  offensive  pome,  Landor  redeemed  it  by 
producing  impromptu  a  Latin  pun  on  the  rape  that  delighted  James.40 

There  were  friendly  warnings  against  his  conduct.  His  tutor  Sleath 
told  him  his  behavior  in  the  matter  of  Will  Hill  was  "very  wrong-"  4l 
\  cousin  writing  in  1790  cautioned  him  that  though  he  was  right  in 
bus  resolution  "to  make  the  most  learned  [his]  friends  and  com- 
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panions,"  and  though  also  "a  proper  spirit  [is]  commendable  and 
even  necessary  at  times,"  yet  "it  is  better  to  submit  sometimes  to  those 
under  whose  authority  we  are,  even  when  we  think  they  are  in  fault, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  esteemed  arrogant  and  self-sufficient." 42 
But  the  warnings  were  of  no  avail. 

"It  was  seldom  that  I  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  good,  or  even 
tolerable,  exercise  for  myself,  though  I  could  get  anyone  else  a 
shilling  when  I  liked.  But  on  one  occasion  when  the  subject  pleased 
me,  I  was  determined  to  try  whether  James  would  continue  to  treat 
my  verses  with  the  same  indifference  as  had  long  made  me  insensible 
to  his  praise  or  censure."  Butler  too  wrote  on  the  occasion — a 
profusion  of  verses  that  James  extolled.  In  Landor's  he  found  two 
faults,  "but  added  that  they  were  better  than  usual,  and  that  they 
proved  to  him  I  had  the  capacity,  if  I  had  the  will."  Landor,  in  his 
turn,  found  a  single  fault  in  Butler's  verses:  "the  piece  was  uniformly 
prosaic";  and  the  boys — "who  are  not,  however,  very  nice  critics" 
— gave  Landor's  the  preference  unanimously.  "When  James  gave  me 
the  shilling,  which  he  did,  I  cried  aloud  to  my  fag,  'Here  Blacky!' 
and  gave  it  to  him.  This  was  thought  an  heroic  action.  James  said 
I  had  the  pride  of  the  devil  and  the  impudence  of  he  did  not  know 
what.  'Then,  sir/  said  I,  'let  me  tell  you;  it  is  the  impudence  of 
those  who  say  my  verses  are  worse  than  Butler's.'  Here  followed 
many  complaints  of  my  general  negligence,  and  some  few  compli- 
ments." 13 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  "James  had  chosen  some  of  my  worst 
verses  to  play  for,  as  we  called  it:  that  is,  every  half  holiday  was 
supposed  to  be  gained  for  the  lads  by  the  best  verses  of  the  day. 
Mine  were  always  the  best;  but  the  very  worst  of  them  were  chosen 
— out  of  malice,  I  am  afraid."  In  spite,  then,  Landor  inscribed  them 
in  the  "play-book"  with  the  comment  (in  Latin),  "These  are  the  very 
worst  of  all  the  bad  verses  Landor  ever  wrote,"  and  added  a  couple 
of  Alcaic  stanzas  dedicating  the  sheet  to  the  use  not  of  posterity  but 
of  posteriors  and  invoking  rather  fulsomely  the  Roman  Goddess  of 
Sewers.  The  vulgarity  was  probably  not  outstanding  among  Landor's 
contemporaries,  but  the  effrontery  was,  James  "told  my  father  I 
was  rebellious,  and  incited  others  to  rebellion,  and  unless  he  took 
me  away  he  should  be  obliged  (much  to  his  sorrow)  to  expell  me/' 
And  so  Landor  was  removed  from  the  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  was  "within  five  of  the  head."  ** 
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In  his  Simonidea  fifteen  years  later  Landor  published  a  Latin  poem 
on  James's  death — a  rather  uncertain  mixture  of  praise,  blame,  i  egret, 
and  jest,  the  Preface  to  which  commemorated  his  reconciliation  with 
the  doctor  during  one  of  Landor's  frequent  visits  to  the  home  of 
Fleetwood  Parkhurst.  "I  called  on  [James]  while  he  was  living  at 
Upton,  and  of  my  own  accord  offered  him  my  right  hand,  which  he 
freely  accepted." 

By  the  time  he  left  Rugby,  Landor  seems  to  have  been  confirmed 
in  poetry,  both  the  sentimental  and  the  satiric  (as  the  squibs  on 
James  give  evidence).  The  laughter  of  his  young  friend  at  the  ridi- 
culous verses  on  Lady  Godiva  was  not  sufficient  to  discourage  his 
enthusiasm  long.  Finding  the  Sapphic  meter  easy  in  English,  he 
wrote  vast  quantities  of  verses  in  that  form,  beginning  quite  naturally 
by  rendering  Sappho's  own  ode  to  Venus/5  When  in  17cf}8  a  cousin 
married,  he  became  at  her  request  the  laureate  of  the  occasion  and 
contrasted  the  "chill  Torpor"  of  those  who  marry  for  Fortune  or 
Pride  with  the  "lightsome  rosy  ray"  of  Pleasure  which  would  ever 
shine  on  his  fair  cousin  who  married  for  love.'10  Yet  another  poem  of 
about  this  time  would  doubtless  make  interesting  reading:  one  in 
which  young  Landor  set  forth  for  his  father's  benefit  his  thoughts 
on  public  and  private  education;  but  unfortunately  Dr.  Laudor  mis- 
laid the  work.47 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  single  influence  on  Landor 'a  mind 
which  was  so  great  as  that  of  his  eight  years  at  Rugby,  nor  did 
any  other  period  of  his  youth  recur  so  frequently  to  his  memory.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  mind  turned 
back  to  the  epitaph  James  had  written  for  a  schoolmate  who  diod 
while  he  was  at  Rubgy,  and  Landor  traced  the  boy's  name,  Spearman 
Wasey,  again  and  again  on  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  feeble  hand 
and  dying  brain.  "I  think  of  [Rugby]  almost  every  clay.  It  Is  a 
blessing  to  be  able  to  overleap  years.  ...  I  wonder  whether  the  row 
of  old  elms  be  left  flanking  the  master's  gardenwall."  1H 


In  focusing  our  attention  so  closely  on  Landor's  career  at  Rugby, 
we  have  neglected  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  at  home  (luring 
the  same  years.  In  1781  Dr.  Landor's  father  died,  leaving  him  a 
considerable  estate  at  Rugeley,  in  Staffordshire,  and  several  other 
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properties  in  that  county  which,  combined,  were  yet  more  valuable 
and  brought  him  altogether  an  income  of  about  £700  a  year.49  With 
this  inheritance  came  also  the  right  of  presenting  the  living  at  Colton, 
just  outside  Rugeley,  which  Dr.  Landor's  brother  John  at  that  time 
held.  None  of  this  inheritance  was  entailed. 

In  1786  Dr.  Landor  fell  heir  to  an  even  greater  estate,  however, 
and  one  he  had  little  reason  to  expect.  For  in  that  year  his  wife's 
second  cousin  John  Norris  died  and  by  the  will  he  had  made  two 
years  before  left  the  Landors  not  only  the  ample  estates  at  Tach- 
brookc  which  his  grandfather  had  acquired  from  Mrs.  Landor's  grand- 
father but  also  a  house  and  estate  at  Ipsley,  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Warwick.  When  he  made  the  will,  Norris  knew  the  Christian  names 
neither  of  Dr.  Landor  nor  of  three  of  his  sons,  and  referred  to  Charles 
as  the  oldest  of  the  boys.  But  John  Norris  wished  to  set  up  an 
estate  that  would  remain  in  the  family  and,  in  default  of  legitimate 
male  heirs,  had  to  content  himself  with  the  Savage  blood  that  coursed 
in  the  veins  of  the  young  Landors,  on  whom  he  therefore  entailed 
the  estate.00 

These  two  substantial  increases  in  his  income  brought  about  some 
change  in  Dr.  Landor's  life.  He  gave  up  his  practice,  we  cannot 
be  sure  when,  and  residing  now  frequently  at  Ipsley  Court,  be- 
came more  and  more  the  country  gentleman.51  He  early  allied  him- 
self with  the  Whig  interest  in  the  county.  In  the  election  of  1780  he 
was  a  loader  among  those  who  gained  for  Robert  Ladbroke  one  of 
the  parliamentary  seats  for  Warwick  borough,  from  which  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  previously  returned  two  of  his  brothers  in  the  Tory 
interest/'"  The  French  Revolution,  however,  was  followed  by  the 
swing  of  a  large  parly  of  Whigs,  under  the  leadership  of  Burke,  to 
the  Tory  fold,  and  Dr.  Landor  veered  with  them  to  the  support  of 
Pitt. 

Landor  therefore  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  political 
activity.  But  the  French  Revolution,  instead  of  driving  him  to  the 
Tory  camp  with  his  father,  made  him  an  even  more  violent  Whig. 
An  important  reason  was  certainly  his  friendship  for  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Whig  opposition. 

Parr  was  presented  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  a  village 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Warwick,  in  1783  but  did  not  actually 
move  there  until  the  autumn  of  1785.53  He  was  known  almost 
equally  for  his  affection  and  for  his  idiosyncrasies.  For  instances 
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of  the  former  we  need  go  no  further  than  his  treatment  of  the  ten- 
year-old  lad  who  is  the  subject  of  this  book. 

For  Parr  Latin  was  a  living  language,  just  as  it  became  for  Landor. 
His  taste  in  poetry  and  literature  was  abominable,  but  it  was  on 
that  account  perhaps  the  easier  for  him  to  praise  the  youthful  efforts 
that  Landor  submitted  to  him. 

"My  first  exercises  in  [argument  and  eloquence]  were  under  his 
eye  and  guidance,  corrected  by  his  admonition,  and  animated  by 
his  applause.  [He  found  me  and  he  left  me  the  listener  of  a  few,  and 
reluctant  and  unfit  to  be  the  imitator  of  any.  Far  as  I  ventured  to 
differ  from  him  in  my  preference  of  Defoe  and  Goldsmith  to  Middle- 
ton  and  Johnson,  he  indulged  the  liberal  hope  that  my  judgment 
would  in  time  grow  sounder:  but  the  hour  has  been  fifty  years  in 
coming  and  has  not  yet  arrived.]  His  house,  his  library,  his  heart, 
were  always  open  to  me;  and,  among  my  few  friendships,  I  shall 
remember  his  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence  fancl  cherish  the 
remembrance]  with  ardent  gratitude." 5<t 

Parr  was  no  dweller  in  an  ivory  tower,  however:  he  was  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  chief  Whig  politicians,  and  his  home  was 
the  center  of  opposition  activity  in  Warwickshire.  The  cornerstone 
of  Whig  policy  was  hostility  to  the  war  against  revolutionary  France. 
To  this  policy  Landor  himself  once  gave  vigorous  expression  as  he 
was  sitting  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  mother's  room:  he 
hoped  "that  the  French  would  invade  England  and  assist  us  in  hang- 
ing George  the  Third  between  two  such  thieves  as  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York."  Mrs.  Landor  rose  immediately  from  her  scat, 
boxed  his  ears  from  behind,  and  while  the  other  children  wore 
paralyzed  with  terror  of  the  consequences,  "they  heard  their  mother's 
high-heeled  shoes  clattering  quickly  over  the  margin  of  the  tmcar- 
peted  oak  near  the  door,  and  saw  her  neat  little  figure  suddenly 
disappear.  Td  advise  you,  mother,'  shouted  Walter  after  her,  'not  to 
try  that  sort  of  thing  again!'  "  55 

Conflicts  of  this  sort  there  may  have  been,  yet  life  in  the  Lawlor 
home  was  on  the  whole  congenial  to  the  lad,  and  it  was  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  mother  to  send  off  some  pigeons  from  Warwick 
to  her  sons  at  Rugby  than  to  box  their  ears.50  Landor  seldom  in 
later  years  referred  to  his  boyhood  life  with  his  family,  though  once 
he  recalled  how  his  half-sister  Maria  used  to  tease  him,  and  how  she 
threatened  him  with  punishment  when  he  was  rude  and  naughty,** 
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In  the  light  of  what  was  to  happen  at  the  time  Landor  was  sent  down 
from  Oxford,  we  are  too  apt  to  get  the  impression  that  he  was 
perpetually  at  odds  with  his  father.  Nothing  is  more  unlikely,  at  this 
time:  we  may  infer  quite  the  opposite  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  boy 
sent  home  to  his  father  for  approbation  the  poems  he  composed 
at  Rugby.  Dr.  Landor's  library  was  well  stocked,  and  Walter  liked  to 
read  in  it:  it  was  probably  there  that  he  read  the  works  of  African 
and  Asiatic  travelers  and  explorers  which  had  their  influence  on 
his  Gebir,  as  it  was  certainly  there  that  he  found  the  book  he 
imitated  in  his  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  So  long  as  Dr. 
Landor  could  be  proud  of  his  son's  scholastic  achievements — and 
so  long  also  as  he  was  not  faced  with  paying  the  extravagant  bills  his 
son  was  later  to  run  up — there  was  no  cause  for  friction  between 
father  and  son. 


His  premature  departure  from  Rugby  left  Walter  too  young  for 
the  university.  There  was  a  short  interval  with  a  tutor  in  London, 
notable  only  for  one  episode:  he  accompanied  his  Italian  master  to 
a  bookseller's  to  order  the  works  of  Alfieri  and  Metastasio  and  en- 
countered Alfieri  in  person.  He  expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
French  Revolution;  Alfieri  replied,  "Sir,  you  are  a  very  young  man; 
you  are  yet  to  learn  that  nothing  good  ever  came  out  of  France,  or 
ever  will.  The  ferocious  monsters  are  about  to  devour  one  another; 
and  they  can  do  nothing  better.  They  have  always  been  the  curse 
of  Italy;  yet  we  too  have  fools  among  us  who  trust  them."  5S 

A  more  permanent  arrangement  placed  him  under  the  private 
tuition  of  William  Langley,  rector  of  Fenny  Bentley,  near  Ash- 
bourne,  Derbyshire,  not  much  more  than  twenty  miles  from  his 
father's  estate  of  Rugeley.50  The  year  or  eighteen  months  he  spent 
here  seem  to  have  been  a  period  of  unmixed  delight,  for  some  record  of 
which  we  may  turn  to  his  Imaginary  Conversation  "Walton,  Cotton, 
and  Oldways,"  with  its  setting  in  Langley's  house.  "[The  Rector] 
wants  nothing,"  Walton  remarks,  "yet  he  keeps  the  grammar-school, 
and  is  ready  to  receive,  as  private  tutor,  any  young  gentleman  in 
preparation  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  but  only  one.  They  live  like 
princes,  converse  like  friends,  and  part  like  lovers."  "The  kindness 
of  him  and  his  wife  to  me  was  parental,"  Landor  added  in  a  footnote. 
"Never  was  a  youth  blest  with  three  such  indulgent  and  affectionate 
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private  tutors  as  I  was;  before  by  the  elegant  and  generous  Doctor 
John  Sleath  at  Rugby,  and  after  by  the  saintly  Benwell  at  Oxford."  co 

The  minute  books  of  the  Governors  of  the  Ashbourne  Free  Gram- 
mar School,  of  which  Langley  was  headmaster  from  1752  until  his 
death  in  1795,  give  a  somewhat  different  picture:  the  Governors 
made  ceaseless  but  unavailing  attempts  to  get  rid  of  him,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  Langley  "teached  a  private  school  in 
his  House  and  in  consequence  Neglects  the  few  Scholars  that  attend 
the  Free  School,"  the  scholars  being  reduced  to  one  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect.61 

Landor's  brother  asserted  that  Langley  had  little  more  scholarship 
than  his  pupil  and  that  his  Latin  verses  were  hardly  so  good  as 
Walter's.  Yet  here  Landor  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
writers,  especially  Sophocles  and  Pindar,  and  here  he  became  familiar 
with  the  Latin  poetry  of  some  of  the  more  modern  British  writers  - 
a  study  which  bore  fruit  both  in  his  own  lifelong  addiction  to  writing 
in  Latin  and  in  his  critical  essays  in  that  language  on  the  modern 
Latin  poets.  Buchanan's  fephthah  he  translated  into  English  verse 
which  he  later  destroyed,  but  of  which  he  felt  most  proud,  and 
Cowley's  English  verses  he  turned  into  Latin  Sapphics  and  Alcaics. 
Here  too  he  wrote  parts  of  the  long  poem  he  called  "The  Birth  of 
Poesy" — actually  a  series  of  imitative  passages  in  couplets  that  was 
to  form  the  principal  piece  in  his  first  published  book.  "My  old 
tutor  at  Ashbourne,  poor  dear  Langley,  had  seen  Pope  when  he  came 
to  visit  Oxford  from  Lord  Harcourt's  at  Nuncham,"  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Pope's  early  poems  took  a  firm  hold  on  young  Waller's 
writings.62 

In  the  autumn  of  1792  Walter  returned  to  his  homes  and  pro- 
pared  for  the  next  step  in  his  education:  "Either  this  Day  Scnight 
in  the  Afternoon  or  Tomorrow  Senight  I  propose  taking  him  to 
Oxford,"  Dr.  Landor  wrote  to  Langley  on  November  4.fla  The  journey 
to  Oxford  was  made  as  planned.  On  November  13,  1792,  Landor  was 
matriculated  at  the  university,  signed  the  Subscription  Register,  wan 
admitted  as  a  commoner  at  Trinity  College,  paid  his  caution  money  of 
£20,  then  returned  to  Warwick  with  his  father;  he  did  not  take  up 
his  residence  until  the  end  of  the  following  January.04 

The  Christmas  holidays  at  home  that  year  were  gaily  devoted  to 
a  flirtation  Landor  later  celebrated  in  a  little  poem  called  "A  Heavy 
Fall,"  tut  there  is  no  penetrating  the  identity  of  his  "Lucilla"  nor 
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of  the  ""Clementina"  of  whom  not  long  afterward  Lucilla  (faded  and 
worn  at  the  age,  perhaps,  of  eighteen)  grew  petulantly  jealous.65 


The  lad  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Trinity  College  the  last 
week  in  January  1793  must  have  been  exceedingly  provincial.  Most 
of  his  schooling  had  been  within  twenty  miles  of  his  home,  and  his 
months  at  Ashbourne  can  have  added  little  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  the  world.  More  perhaps  can  be  said  for  his  visits  to  the 
Parkluusts,  at  Ripple  Couit,  Worcestei  shire,  though  we  know  neither 
when  the  first  of  them  took  place  nor  how  many  there  were.  The  gentry 
of  Warwickshire  and  of  Warwick  borough  were  his  principal  ac- 
quaintances at  his  father's  house,(5<>  and  Dr.  Landor  seems  never  once 
to  have  stirred  beyond  the  round  of  his  estates.  Though  literary 
analogies  are  dangerous  in  the  analysis  of  real  people,  Landor's  life 
had  been  not  unlike  so  many  of  Jane  Austen's  characters,  and  the 
adjustment  to  a  wide*  world  had  as  much  possibility  of  tragedy  for 
him  as  it  did  for  Marianne  Dashwood  or  Jane  Bennet.  Even  his 
tongue  betrayed  him:  a  tendency  to  drop  his  initial  "h's"  and  the 
pronunciation  of  "woonderful"  for  "wonderful"  that  Garrick  once 
had  mimicked  in  Dr.  Johnson.'17  But  then  Dr.  Landor  was  born  only 
a  few  miles  from  Dr.  Johnson's  home  in  Lichfield. 

Not  that  Landor  was  in  any  different  plight  from  a  large  number 
of  lads  who  enter  a  university  like  Oxford.  His  younger  brothers 
Charles  and  Robert  went  up  in  due  course  to  Worcester  College 
and  met  with  no  disaster.  But  Charles  could  retire  contented,  a  few 
yours  ufler  he  took  his  M.A.,  to  the  family  living  at  Colton,  and 
Robert  reached  much  the  same  end  in  the  rectory  at  Birlingham. 
Walter,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  find  himself  discontented  with 
the  life  he  had  known  and  to  see  visions  of  something  more  glamor- 
ous. There  is  unconscious  revulsion  in  the  harshness  with  which  he 
wrote  to  Forster  on  April  28,  1847:  "A  herd  of  clownish  Warwick- 
shire squires  of  the  purest  breed  (and  in  no  county  of  England  is 
the  breed  so  pure)  was  resolved  to  celebrate  Shakspeare's  birthday 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon.  J  was  invited:  1  declined.  I  could  not  help 
doubting  whether  any  of  the  party  ever  redd  a  single  page  of  his 
writings:  but  1  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  thai,  if  he  were  living 
and  had  conic  into  the  party,  they  would  have  butted  him  out."08 

Increasingly  hostile  to  the  social  group  from  which  he  sprang,  and 
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with  no  experience  at  making  his  way  with  any  other,  Landor  was 
perfectly  secure  at  least  in  his  scholarship.  But  there  unfortunately 
the  college  itself  was  lacking.  Like  his  younger  brother  Robert, 
Walter  might  conceivably  have  found  a  college  fellowship  as  a  tem- 
porary means  of  escape,  had  not  the  fellows  of  Trinity  filled  htm 
with  scorn — more  scorn  than  they  deserved,  perhaps — and  set  him 
against  them  (always  excepting  his  own  tutor  William  Ben  well).  He 
later  claimed  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  fellows  who 
was  desperately  in  need  of  it  in  the  composition  of  some  Latin 
verses;  and  then,  when  what  was  actually  Landor's  poem  was  widely 
praised,  to  have  watched  the  man  accept  the  eulogy  and  avoid  Landor 
as  if  Landor  had  done  him  an  injury.60 

Such  a  lad  can  hardly  be  left  to  make  his  way  for  himself,  and 
one  of  the  dons  who  liked  him,  the  Reverend  George  Clarke,  was 
probably  right  in  believing  that  had  Landor  taken  lodgings  with  him 
instead  of  in  college,  his  career  would  not  have  been  so  disastrous. 
But  some  misunderstanding  prevented  an  arrangement  that  ap- 
parently had  actually  been  fixed  on.70  There  is  no  record  of  which 
rooms  Landor  occupied,  but  the  setting  for  his  final  act  in  college 
required  a  suite  with  both  rooms  opening  on  the  quadrangle,  and  the 
late  President  of  Trinity  was  of  the  opinion  that  Landor  lived  over 
the  college  hall. 

Like  any  other  university  freshman,  Landor  clung  to  the  friends  who 
came  up  with  him  from  school:  Henry  Gary  at  Christ  Church,  Waller 
Birch  at  Magdalen,  and,  when  he  came  up  to  Trinity  a  year  after 
Landor,  Fleetwood  Parkhurst.  He  certainly  took  the  worst  possible 
course  to  make  new  friends,  cultivating  a  reputation  for  republican- 
ism at  a  time  when  England  was  embarking  on  twenty  years  of  war- 
fare with  the  infant  French  Republic  and  emotions  ran  too  high  to 
allow  such  views  much  tolerance.  "At  Oxford,  I  was  about  the  first 
student  who  wore  his  hair  without  powder.  Take  care/  said  my 
tutor;  'they  will  stone  you  for  a  republican/  The  Whigs  (not  the 
wigs)  were  then  unpopular;  but  I  stuck  to  my  plain  hair  and  queue 
tied  with  black  ribbon."  n  Stone  him  they  did  not,  but  shim  him  they 
did.  He  was  accused  of  proposing  the  toast,  "May  there  be  only  two 
classes  of  people,  the  republican  and  the  paralytic!"  72  "I  remember 
[him],"  wrote  Southey  to  a  friend  eight  or  nine  years  later:  "he  was 
a  contemporary  of  mine  at  Oxford,  of  Trinity,  and  notorious  as  a 
mad  Jacobin;  his  Jacobinism  would  have  made  me  seek  his  ac- 
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quaintance,  but  for  his  madness;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity for  shooting  at  one  of  the  Fellows  through  the  window;  all 
this  I  immediately  recollected  on  getting  at  his  name."  73  Such  was 
the  reputation  of  Landor  at  Oxford.  It  is  little  wonder  that  almost  the 
only  pleasant  recollections  of  Oxford  that  crop  up  in  his  later  life 
are  of  the  strolls  with  Walter  Birch  along  Addison's  Walk  at 
Magdalen  and  his  delight  in  sculling  on  the  Isis,  "mainly  because  he 
could  not  swim,  which  gave  an  excitement  to  the  exercise."  74 

There  was  always  refuge  in  his  passion  for  books  and  for  writing. 
"My  time  at  Oxford  was  occupied  in  intense  study,  and  my  rabbit- 
shooting  was  only  once — I  oftener  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  Greek 
verse  than  of  a  brake — and,  though  I  wrote  better  Latin  ones  than 
any  undergraduate,  or  graduate,  in  the  University,  I  could  never 
be  persuaded,  by  any  tutor  or  friends,  to  contend  for  any  prize  what- 
ever. I  showed  my  compositions  to  Birch  of  Magdalen,  my  old 
friend  at  Rugby,  and  to  Gary,  translator  of  Dante;  to  none  else."  75 
But  there  was  at  least  one  other,  Dr.  Parr,  who  wrote  to  acknowledge 
one  of  Lander's  disquisitions:  "I  thank  you  for  your  very  acute  and 
masterly  reasoning  about  Pythagoras."  Parr,  to  be  sure,  did  not  agree 
with  Landor's  conclusions.  "However,  you  have  done  very  well  in 
your  hypothesis."  7e 

His  concern  with  Pythagoras  was  part  of  the  substance  of  an 
epic  poem  he  now  conceived,  "At  college  I  and  Stackhouse  were 
examined  by  the  college  tutor  in  Justin,  who  mentions  the  expulsion 
of  the  Phocacans  from  their  country.  In  my  childish  ambition  I 
fancied  1  could  write  an  epic  on  it."  77  Before  the  year's  end  (1793, 
presumably)  he  had  composed  two  considerable  fragments,  which 
he  corrected  the  year  following.  But  fragments  they  remained,  and 
as  fragments  they  were  published  in  1802,  depending,  for  as  much 
of  story  'as  there  is  in  them,  not  on  Justin's  account  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Phocseans  in  Gaul  (where  they  came  under  the  influence 
of  Pythagoras,  and  as  Landor  fancied  laid  the  background  for  the 
religion  of  the  Druids  in  ancient  France)  but  on  Herodotus'  narrative 
of  the  earlier  phases  of  their  flight  from  their  homeland  in  Asia  Minor. 

At  Trinity  he  explored  further  the  writings  of  the  modern  Latinists. 
And  there  is  quite  ample  evidence  from  the  epigrams  he  published 
in  1795  that  he  picked  up  whatever  new  books  issued  from  the  pens 
of  the  University  dons,  though  what  he  found  when  he  read  them 
more  often  aroused  his  ridicule  than  his  admiration.  One  influence 
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he  succumbed  to  for  a  short  time,  only  to  shake  it  off  with  some 
aversion  a  few  years  later:  the  mild,  sentimental  romanticism  of  the 
poetry  of  Thomas  Warton,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  until  his  death  less 
than  three  years  before  Landor  came  up.78 

Of  the  fellows  of  the  college  while  he  was  there,  one  in  particular 
looms  large  as  the  object  of  Landor's  scorn.  Though  lie  wrote  squibs 
on  the  Bursar,  John  Moulding,  and  on  George  Richards  and  George 
Clarke  (both  of  whom  were  closely  connected  with  Trinity,  though 
neither  of  them  was  a  fellow  in  Landor's  day),  ho  roseived  all  his 
bitterest  lashes  for  Henry  Kett/0  Kett  was  an  excellent  and  industrious 
scholar,  but  of  unnatuial  gravity,  who  made  the  mistake  of  publishing 
in  early  middle  age  his  Juvenile  Poems  to  support  his  candidature  for 
the  Professorship  of  Poetry.  Though  he  was  only  thirty-two  when 
Landor  came  up,  his  preternatural  seriousness  was  against  him,  aud 
his  offense  was  heightened  in  the  eyes  of  a  lad  who  thought  he  was 
in  his  forties.  To  an  unfortunate  character,  which  was  increasingly 
ridiculous  to  all  who  know  him,  was  added  cquinily  of  features,  so 
that  he  was  known  as  "Father  Kett"  for  his  gravity  and  "Horse  Kelt" 
for  his  appearance.80 

In  the  clock  tower  at  Trinity,  stacked  in  dusty  and  disordered 
heaps  over  six  feet  high,  there  arc  preserved  to  this  day  the  buttery 
books  for  the  years  when  Landor  was  in  residence.  Of  Luudor's 
weekly  expenditures  for  food  and  dunk  we  can  say  that  they  were 
perhaps  very  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  the  college,  but  cer- 
tainly not  extravagant.  The  books  also,  and  somewhat  wore,  im- 
portantly, enable  us  to  fix  the  pctiods  of  Landor1s  residence.  He  came 
up  at  the  very  end  of  January  1793,  look  a  short  holiday  between 
Lent  term  and  Easter  term  (March  23  to  about  April  15),  and  went 
down  for  the  long  vacation  the  first  week  in  July.  He  relurned  in 
the  middle  of  September.  Then,  because  one  volume  of  the  buttery 
books  has  disappeared,  we  lose  track  of  him  until  March  21,  IT'H, 
when  we  find  him  again  in  residence.  This  time  he  remained  con- 
tinuously until  the  end  of  the  Lent  term  about  June  5,  look  a  week's 
holiday,  and  returned  about  June  13  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
keeping  the  Act  term.  He  remained  one  week. 

This  is  his  story,,  told  to  Walter  Birch  a  few  months  after  the 
event:81 

"In  the  morning  I  had  been    |  rabbit- 1    shooting;    in   the  wotting 
I  invited  a  party  to  wine.  In  the  room  opposite  there  lived  a  man 
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universally  laughed  at  and  despised;  but  1  must  tell  you  why  he  was 
so — for  we  are  naturally  sorry  for  such  people,  and  are  caieful  not 
to  increase  their  misfortunes.  With  a  figure  exti emery  disgusting,  he 
was  more  so  in  his  behaviour.  Plenus  ruris  et  inficetiarum,  he  was 
continually  intruding  himself  where  his  company  was  not  wanted;  and, 
hearing  others  talk  of  hunting  and  other  diversions,  always  joined  the 
conversation,  and  often  mistook  a  laugh  for  an  applause.  For  the 
very  jokes  that  were  passed  on  him  gratified  him  highly,  and  puffed 
him  up  with  an  idea  of  his  own  consequence.  This  was  the  aim  of  the 
college:  laughed  at  first  for  his  amusement,  and  afterwards  for  our 
own.  |  We  called  him  'Duke  of  Leeds.]" 

This  unfortunate  young  man  had  come  up  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  term  1794  from  Hackney,  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  and  was  twenty-four  years  old/2 

"Well,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  he  lived  opposite  to  me,8'* 
and  that  he  had  a  party  on  the  same  day  consisting  of  servitors  and 
other  rafts  of  every  description.  The  weather  was  warm  and  the 
windows  were  open:  the  consequence  was  that  those  who  were  in 
my  room  began  rowing  those  in  his,  who  very  soon  retorted.  AH 
the  lime  I  was  only  a  spectator;  for  I  should  have  blushed  to  have 
had  any  conversation  with  them,  particularly  out  of  a  window.  But 
my  gun  was  lying  on  another  table  in  the  room,  and  I  had  in  my 
back  closet  some  little  shot.  I  proposed,  as  they  had  closed  the 
casements  and  as  the  shutters  were  on  the  outside,  to  fire  a  volley. 
it  was  thought  a  good  trick,  and  accordingly  I  went  into  my  bedroom 
and  lined.  Soon  the  president  sent  up  a  servant  to  inform  me  that  Mr. 
Leeds  had  complained  of  a  gun  being  fired  from  the  room  in  which 
I  entertained  my  company,  but  he  could  not  tell  by  whom;  so  that 
he  insisted  on  knowing  from  me,  and  making  me  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment/'' 

Lamlor  attempted  to  stand  upon  his  legal  rights,  little  understand- 
ing how  few  such  rights  an  undergraduate  possesses  when  confronting 
the  head  of  his  college;  until  lie  was  proved  guilty,  he  would  maintain 
his  innocence.  The  others  of  his  party  (of  whom  Fleetwood  Parkhurst 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  Trinity;  the  rest  came  from 
the  House)  also  equivocated.  But  President  Chapman  examined  them 
separately,  and  from  their  contradictions  discovered  the  truth. 
UI  was  extremely  chagrined.  I  wrote  to  ihe  president,  and  informed 
him  that  I  only  was  responsible  for  the  plan  1  had  pursued.  I  even 
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vastly  magnified  my  fault,  and  painted  my  dissimulation  in  the  most 
odious  colours.  For,  being  what  I  never  was  guilty  of  before,  it  struck 
me  with  the  greatest  horror.  [You  will  very  likely  wonder  at  the 
course  I  took.  But]  the  reason  why  I  refused  to  confess  was  not  on 
my  own  account.  I  imagined  that  I  should  certainly  be  rusticated  at 
all  events,  for  firing  off  a  gun  in  the  quadrangle  in  the  time  of  piaycrs. 
I  therefore  balanced  the  sorrow  I  should  feel  in  deceiving  the  presi- 
dent, with  that  of  irritating  a  father  with  whom  1  was  already  on  the 
most  indifferent  terms.  I  hardly  doubted  a  moment.  For  tho'  my 
father  had  really  shown  me  as  much  unkindness  as  was  in  his  power, 
I  was  resolved  if  possible  not  to  give  him  any  further  cause  of  com- 
plaint. I  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  thai 
they  arose  not  from  personal  fear.  At  the  same  time  I  confess  to  you, 
my  dear  Birch,  that  I  have  committed  an  action  which  f  can  never 
forgive.  The  president  knew  very  well  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  stood;  and  I  really  think  that  he  would  not  have  indicated  me,  if 
he  had  not  thought  that  by  going  home  I  should  be  reconciled  the 
more  soon  to  my  father.  He  wrote  a  letter  for  this  purpose;  and 
expressed  his  wishes  to  me  on  parting  that  I  should  return  again  to 
college,  and  assured  me  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  forgotten." 
Years  later,  Landor  believed  that  his  squibs  against  Kelt  had  also 
influenced  the  president's  decision,  but  apparently  the  real  seriousness 
of  the  affair  rose  from  the  shot's  having  been  fired  during  prayers. 
"The  President  had  said:  'Mr.  Landor,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Fellows  that  you  be  rusticated  for  two  terms,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  I  invite  you  to  return.'  Kelt  had  the  impudence  to  tell  him 
'such  a  formulary  was  unexampled.'  I  requested  that  my  punishment 
might  be  of  any  other  kind,  however  much  severer,  as  it  would  pain 
my  family,  not  me.  Dear,  good  Benwell,  my  tutor,  shod  tears."  H* 
"My  conduct  at  college  was,  in  all  other  respects,  unexceptionable."  85 
Leeds  also  disappeared  from  the  college  scene  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  shooting  and  did  not  return  until  the  end  of  the  next  Jan- 
uary, so  that  he  too  may  have  fallen  under  some  discipline  for  his 
part  in  the  fracas  or  may  have  felt  some  social  pressure  to  absent 
himself  until  the  matter  had  been  forgotten. 


There  must  be  hundreds  of  reasons  why  a  young  man  might  quarrel 
with  his  father,  or  a  father  with  his  nineteen-year-old  son.  What 
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caused  the  break  between  Walter  and  Dr.  Landor  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  well  have  been  the  affair  with  Nancy  Jones  that  we  shall 
examine  shortly.  It  may  have  been  (as  Forster,  Landor's  earliest  biog- 
rapher, asserts80)  the  boy's  steadfast  refusal  to  direct  his  studies  to 
some  practical  end  and  the  father's  equally  steadfast  insistence  that 
he  "settle  down  to  something."  That  money  matters  played  a  large 
part  in  their  differences  we  may  be  reasonably  sure. 
"All  who  knew  Doctor  Landor  adopt  the  same  tone  in  speaking  of 
him/'  writes  Forster.  "What  is  remembered  of  him  by  his  sons  is 
identical  with  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  other  sources. 
The  slightest  symptom  of  arrogance  or  vanity  none  can  recollect  in 
him.  He  disputed  no  one's  pretensions,  and  was  always  silent  about 
his  own."  87 

A  story  is  told  of  Walter's  manners  to  his  father's  guests.  A  bishop, 
no  less,  was  dining  at  Dr.  Landor's  table  one  day,  and  the  dis- 
cussion turned  on  Richard  Porson,  whom  young  Walter,  like  his 
friend  Samuel  Parr  and  indeed  nearly  everyone  else,  considered  the 
greatest  scholar  in  England.  With  pompous  self-importance,  the  bishop 
pronounced,  'We  have  no  opinion  of  his  scholarship."  "We,  my 
Lord?"  relortecl  young  Landor  with  sharp  sarcasm,  and  his  father's 
sternest  rebuke  could  draw  from  him  no  confession  of  penitence.88 
Waller's  godfather,  General  Henry  Watson  Powell,  who  retired  to 
Warwick  after  the  American  war,  shunned  the  house  whenever  Walter 
was  home  to  avoid  a  quarrel  over  political  opinions,  and  Walter  never 
called  on  him.80  Dr.  Landor's  other  children  entirely  acquitted  their 
father  "not  only  of  the  faintest  trace  of  arrogance  to  his  children,  but 
of  all  contemptuous  depreciation  of  other  people,  and  indeed  of  any 
thing  like  pride."  With  his  eldest  son  he  had  one  characteristic  in 
common:  an  excessive  warmth  of  temper.00 

After  his  rustication,  Landor  went  to  South  Wales  for  the  summer,01 
apparently  returned  to  Warwick  in  the  autumn,  and  for  reasons  which 
we  do  not  know,  sent  to  give  up  his  room  in  college. 
"ff  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  my  father's 
happiness;  but  if  I  cannot  make  him  happy,  I  certainly  will  not  make 
him  miserable.]  Because  I  sent  to  Oxford  to  give  up  my  rooms,  he 
imagined  that  I  had  no  intention  of  returning.  On  this  he  used  the 
most  violent  expressions,  and  the  event  is  that  I  have  left  him 
forever,"02 
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ABOUT  Christmas  time  in  1794,  then,  Landor  left  his  father's 
house  and  went  to  London.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  ,'M{  Benu- 
mont  Street,  Portland  Place,  and  devoted  himself,  as  he  says,  to 
perfecting  himself,  "by  means  of  masters,  in  French  &  Italian,  [and 
in  improving  my  knowledge  of  Greek]."  "In  London,  T  accepted  no 
hospitalities,  and  received  few  visits."  1 

Like  many  a  young  man  with  literary  ambitions,  Landor  came  to 
London  with  the  manuscripts  of  his  poems  in  his  pockets,  and  no 
publisher  would  do  but  the  best.  Laic  in  January  or  early  in  February 
he  inquired  of  Cadell  and  Davies  about  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  poems  at  his  own  risk.  A  thousand  copies  seemed  to  him  ihe 
right  number;  thai  many  would  cost  him,  they  replied,  £70,  which 
the  sale  of  the  book  would  reduce  to  the  wholesale  rale  of  2s.  \()<L  per 
volume.  All  they  required  of  him  at  once  was  the  sum  of  ,£35  to 
cover  their  immediate  outlay  in  paper,  etc." 

Thirty-five  pounds  Landor  could  not  then  command:  al  (nforlunulely, 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  spent  a  very  considerable  sum  in  laying 
in  a  stock  of  wine;  having  heard  that  an  enormous  rise  will  lake 
place  in  that  article.  At  present  [  shall  have  barely  sufficient  to  last 
me  three  months."  But  he  was  eager  that  the  work  proceed  without 
delay  and  assured  them  that  "No  private  considerations  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  act  dishonorably  or  meanly,  cither  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion."  Would  they,  therefore,  accept  the  poems  themselves  UH 
security  for  payment  of  the  £35  al  the  end  of  three  months?'1 

Apparently  they  did  so,  for  on  May  26  there  were  advertised  in 
the  Times,  as  just  then  published  at  four  shillings,  The  l'own&  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  and,  as  soon  to  follow,  a  Moral  Epistle,.  Perhaps 
The  Poems  were  on  sale  even  earlier  than  this:  Landor  sent  copies 
to  at  least  two  friends  in  the  middle  of  April.4 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  II  Login  on  page  515. 
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Since  Book  II  of  the  volume  contained  a  number  of  squibs  on 
Oxford  dons  and  their  work,  the  book  made  a  little  stir  in  the  univer- 
sity. Richards,  several  times  mentioned  with  derision,  apparently  said 
it  was  a  weak  thing,  for  Landor  a  few  years  later  offered  to  set  up 
one  of  his  epigrams  against  the  whole  of  Richards'  poetry.  The  prin- 
cipal butt  was  of  course  Kett,  who  found  no  sympathy  among  his 
colleagues.  The  book  was  scarcely  printed  before  Landor  regretted 
his  satire  on  George  Clarke's  prose  translation  of  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
and  apologized  to  Clarke  for  referring  to  "The  twofold  night  'twixt 
C —  and  K— ."  But  Clarke  took  it  in  good  part  and  wrote  to  the 
author:  "For  myself,  what  can  I  do?  You  know  nescit  vox  missa 
reverti:  [There's  no  recalling  a  woid  once  uttered].  But  these  little 
things  promote  the  sale  of  the  copies  of  your  volume  in  the  Univer- 
sity, so  that  the  booksellers  here  are  at  present  out  of  a  supply.  .  .  . 
You  are  somewhat  severe  on  my  contemporary  and  fellow-collegian 
Mr.  Kett,  whom  you  have  made  collinear  with  myself,  rather  to  the 
diversion  of  all  our  friends."  The  letter  was  entirely  good-humored 
and  even  extravagant  in  its  praise;  there  is  only  the  regret,  previously 
mentioned,  that  Clarke  had  not  had  Landor  as  a  tenant  while  he  was 
up  at  Trinity.5 

Delighted  with  Clarke's  account  of  the  book's  sale  in  Oxford,  Lan- 
dor ordered  his  publishers  to  send  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  book 
to  Clarke  and  crossed  the  epigram  on  Clarke  out  of  the  copy  he  was 
busy  revising.0  There  was  perhaps  some  thought  of  profits  in  the 
letter  he  wrote  his  publishers  in  June:  "Indifferent  about  the  recieving 
of  money,  I  had  forgot  that  the  payment  might  not  be  so  indifferent 
to  you:  I  therefore  request  to  know  whether  [my  poems]  have  met 
with  a  tolerable  sale."  Their  reply  must  have  been  overwhelming: 
out  of  1,000  copies,  the  total  sale  had  been  36,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  if  he  would  remit  the  £35  deposit  they  had  agreed  to  let  him 
defer  until  the  middle  of  June/  Two  years  after  publication  he  still 
owed  them  £62,  which  he  found  himself  "not  in  a  condition  to  send," 
and  the  best  he  could  then  propose  was  an  annual  payment  of  £5  as 
interest  on  the  debt  until  he  should  be  in  condition  to  pay  it  off;  yet 
in  the  same  letter  he  sent  them  another  manuscript  poem  he  hoped 
they  might  publish.8  Their  answer  might  have  been  foreseen:  "Permit 
us  to  recommend  you  to  relinquish  the  Idea  of  publishing  it  as  it 
would  be  adding  to  the  expenses  you  have  already  incurred  in  Paper 
and  Print  whilst  the  Experiences  we  have  had  in  Works  of  a  similar 
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nature  convinces  us  that  the  Sale  would  never  repay  the  Expenses 
of  its  Publication." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deny,  then,  a  statement  of  Robert  Landor's 
which  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  accurate  recollection  and  which  never- 
theless has  often  been  repeated  as  fact:  that  the  1795  volume  was 
"withdrawn  or  suppressed  without  any  reason  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, excepting  that  [the  author]  hoped  to  write  better  soon."  °  There 
was  no  need  to  suppress  it:  it  was  stillborn.  The  sheets  of  upward  of 
950  copies  of  The  Poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  must  have  suf- 
fered the  traditional  fate  of  lining  trunks,  stuffing  bustles,  and  wrap- 
ping fish. 

When  the  total  sale  of  a  book  is  not  much  more  than  36  copies,  it 
makes  little  difference  what  the  reviewers  say  of  it:  that  the  Analytical 
gave  it  five  pages  and  discovered  in  it  "many  proofs  of  ready  inven- 
tion, bold  fancy,  a  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  poetry,  and  a 
copious  command  of  poetical  language";  that  the  Critical  acknowl- 
edged "a  good  deal  of  pleasing  description  and  smooth  versification" 
and  expressed  confidence  that  if  the  author  would  give  thought  to 
structure  as  well  as  to  fancy  "he  would  produce  something  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  public";  that  the  Monthly  found  the  author's 
imagination,  "though  frequently  wild  and  eccentric,  .  *  .  [neither] 
strong  and  vigorous,  nor  .  .  .  always  directed  by  judgment";  and  that 
the  British  Critic  began  its  review,  "The  first  thing  which  si  ruck  and 
disgusted  us  on  opening  this  volume,  was  the  illiberal  abuse  of  a 
worthy  and  accomplished  man"  (Kett).10  But  Landor  did  not  miss 
either  the  praise  or  the  slight  and  in  his  "Address  to  the  Follows  of 
Trinity  College"  scornfully  referred  to  the  British  Critic  as  "llio  huc- 
and-cry  runners  of  Richards  and  Kett."  u 


There  is  something  slightly  ludicrous  when  a  lad  of  barely  twenty 
calls  his  first  work  The  Poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor—  a  quality 
after  all  not  very  different  from  that  which  permitted  his  enemy  to 
publish  Juvenile  Poems  at  the  approach  of  middle  age.  Nor  can  one 
quite  restrain  a  sympathetic  smile  at  the  Latin  poems  in  the  volume 
which  lament  the  days  of  his  long-past  youth  and  at  the  uniform 
solemnity  of  his  Prefaces  and  notes.  Landor  at  twenty  felt  himself  very 
mature  indeed. 

The  book  contained  the  best  fruit  of  his  muse  from  the  time  he  was 
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fifteen.  Its  principal  piece,  "The  Birth  of  Poesy,"  was  written  in  part 
at  Ashbourne;  it  had  since  undergone  many  revisions,  and  Landor 
still  talked  of  completing  it  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  and  fifth 
canto  to  the  three  he  now  published.  The  longer  poems  were  all  in 
heroic  couplets;  the  shorter  ones  exhibited  a  variety  of  lyric  measures, 
including,  as  Forster  was  the  first  to  point  out,12  an  instance  of  the 
"In  Memoriam"  stanza  fifty-five  years  before  In  Menioriam  was  pub- 
lished. For  his  lighter  satires  Landor  preferred  four-foot  couplets,  in 
which  he  showed  facility  but  no  wit.  "The  Birth  of  Poesy"  itself  was 
a  long  series  of  paraphrases  of  the  remains  of  early  Greek  literature, 
Biblical  poetry,  and  some  more  modern  poets  who  dealt  with  these 
subjects,  such  as  Milton  and  Cowley.  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  was 
almost  entirely  a  retelling  of  Ovid,  and  there  were  five  "Imitations 
from  Catullus."  "Abolard  to  Eloise"  derived  from  the  spurious  letters 
of  that  famous  pair  in  the  English  translation  by  John  Hughes  (1714), 
which  ran  through  countless  editions  right  down  to  Landor's  own 
day.  Though  the  subject  of  the  "Apology  for  Satire"  was  new — the 
campaigns  of  the  allies  against  the  French — its  form  was  closely 
imitated  from  Pope's  "Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot"  and  from  Horace. 
It  was  in  the  shorter  poems  that  Landor  showed  most  clearly  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Warton,  for  which  he  later  apologized.  Through- 
out, the  choice  of  subject  and  treatment  was  not  very  different  from 
what  ono  finds  in  the  work  of  countless  little  poets  who  published  in 
the  last  years  of  ihe  eighteenth  century. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  poems  was  "Abelard  to  Eloise,,"  admit- 
tedly following  in  the  fashion  of  Pope's  "Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  and  of 
all  the  imitations  of  that  poem  which  the  eighteenth  century  produced, 
this  was  by  fur  the  best.  Landor's  Preface  claimed  an  originality  for 
the  poem  which  was  not  quite  justified:  like  Pope's,  it  drew  its  mate- 
rials very  largely  from  the  letters,  and  its  phraseology  at  least  occa- 
sionally came  from  Pope.  The  imaginary  verse  epistle  was  a  popular 
form  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  doubtless  can  be  traced  to  the 
tradition  of  Ovid's  fferoides,  but  "Abelard  to  Eloise"  may  also  be 
taken  as  a  harbinger  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations. 

In  such  a  book  one  does  not  look  for  poetic  merit.  One  may,  how- 
ever, properly  consider  what  the  work  shows  of  Landor's  mind  as  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

There  was  first  of  all  the  passion  for  books  already  alluded  to. 
"You  ask  what  Fm  up  lo,  friend  Parr,"  reads  one  of  the  Latin  poems. 
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"At  times  I  attempt  to  imitate  the  gentle  muse  of  Catullus,  arid  at 
times  Martial  hands  me  his  lash  to  scorn  and  ridicule  madmen  like 
Kett."13  Here  was  a  young  man  who  considered  thai  the  Latin  lan- 
guage leceived  too  little  attention  among  us,  especially  as  a  medium 
for  our  poetry,  and  therefore  published  a  Latin  essay  of  seventeen 
pages  in  defense  of  writing  in  that  tongue.  The  range  of  reading  shown 
in  the  notes  to  "The  Birth  of  Poesy"  far  exceeds  the  classical  attain- 
ments of  any  undergraduate  today,  though  one  may  in  fairness  confess 
that  many  of  the  books  which  Landor  read  were  ralher  more  common- 
place in  his  day  and  now  have  quite  deservedly  Fallen  out  of  the 
reading  lists.  The  literary  taste  he  displayed  in  the  essay  was  note- 
worthy. Among  the  ancients,  his  praise  was  chiefly  for  Lucretius. 
Catullus,  and  Tibullus;  the  first,  indeed,  he  considered  not  inferior 
to  Homer  in  some  places  and  "The  Birth  of  Poesy'1  tvviee  paraphrased 
passages  from  Lucretius.  Among  the  moderns  who  wrote  in  Lai  in  he 
spoke  with  most  enthusiasm  of  Milton,  and  he  praised  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  which  scattered  the  mists  of  Tyrwmy,  '"which 
saw  Justice  and  Poesy  thriving  together:  which  saw,  lhal  \  may  com- 
prehend all  in  one  word,  Milton." 14 

And  secondly  there  were  already  political  enthusiasms  not  unlike 
those  he  maintained  in  maturity.  For  him,  the  France  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  America  of  Washington  were  lands  where  the  birds  wan«r 
more  sweetly  and  the  palm  poured  more  abundantly  "her  neetnrM 
balm"  than  in  other  lands,  where  old  men  and  young  alike  led  idyllir 
lives  because  tyranny  had  given  way  to  justice  and  Freedom.  Amer- 
icans today  might  not  recognize  the  following  picture  of  their  own 
land,  but  Soulhey  and  Coleridge  and  many  others  of  Lnndor's  eon- 
temporaries  would  have  thought  it  a  true  one: 

Thy  sons  shall  flourish  and  inc  tease, 
'Neath  the  genial  beams  oj  /Vaw: 
The  swain  of  Canada  shall  woo 
With  bland  allurements  the,  consenting  maid 
Whose  name  the  pearl-paved  Rivers,  of  Peru 
Or  Chile,  whisper  in  /heir  citron  shaded 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  were  the  hordes  of  oppressors,  led  by 
the  three  royal  scoundrels  who  dissected  Poland,  and,  unfortunately, 
by  George  III.  The  "Apology  for  Satire"  gloried  in  the  victories  of 
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the  French  over  the  allies,  damned  the  Government  of  England  for 
countenancing  ihe  slave  trade  and  for  suppressing  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad,  and — because  much  of  the  support  for  tyranny  seemed 
to  Landor  to  come  from  the  church — expressed  distinctly  anticlerical 
views. 

The  Moral  Epistle  was  dedicated  to  Earl  Stanhope10  because  of  his 
protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  British  interference  in 
French  internal  affairs.  The  Epistle  was  more  specifically  hostile  to 
the  Tory  government  than  the  other  satixe  and  contrasted  the  incor- 
ruptible virtue  of  some  statesmen  of  an  earlier  generation  with  the 
venality,  stupidity,  and  demagoguery  of  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  Wyndham. 
In  all  this  the  influence  of  Parr  can  surely  be  traced;  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  more  than  one  of  the  Latin  poems  refer  to  "p***" 
as  the  guide  both  of  the  poet's  academic  pursuits  and  of  his  political 
thinking. 

Wo  might  lot  Landor  himself  have  the  last  word  on  his  first  book,  a 
word  he  utlered  only  a  few  years  after  the  book  was  published: 
"Before  1  was  twenty  years  of  age  I  had  imprudently  sent  into  the 
world  a  volume,  of  which  I  was  soon  ashamed.  It  every-where  met  with 
as  much  commendation  as  was  proper,  and  generally  more.  For,  tho5 
the  structure  was  feeble,  the  lines  wete  fluent:  the  rhymes  shewed 
habitual  (wise,  arid  the  personifications  fashionable  taste.  ...  So 
early  in  life*,,  I  had  not  discovered  the  error  into  which  we  were  drawn 
by  the  WarUms.  1  was  then  in  raptures  with  what  I  now  despise." 1T 


In  the  course  of  this  spring  what  must  have  seemed  most  important 
to  Dr.  Landor,  if  not  to  his  son,  was  that  Waller  should  find  some 
sort  of  profession.  The  church  was  obviously  impossible,  and  as  it 
turned  out  the  other  professions  were  nearly  as  ridiculous.  Two 
attempts  to  procure  a  commission  for  him — by  his  godfather  General 
Powell  and  by  a  colonel  of  the  Warwickshire  Militia — failed  almost 
before  they  were  broached,  because  of  his  uncompromising  radicalism. 
Proposals  that  he  study  law  in  the  Temple,  or  that  he  go  to  Cambridge, 
came  equally  to  nothing.18 

In  truth,  Landor  was  quite  cheerfully  thinking  of  other  matters  in 
London,  seemingly  assured  that  he  would  have  plenty  of  funds  at  his 
disposal,  for  he  soon  afterwards  mentioned  that  at  this  time  he  "had  a 
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near  prospect  of  some  money  falling  to  [him]."19  His  studies  of 
French  and  Italian  threw  him  in  with  the  distinguished  refugees  from 
the  countries  whose  languages  he  was  learning.  Louis  Philippe,  whom 
in  1830  he  pronounced  to  be  "the  best  and  almost  the  wisest  man 
in  his  kingdom,"  was  one  day  knocking  at  a  door  in  York  Place 
where  Landor  also  had  a  call  to  make.  Talleyrand  he  met  at  the 
house  of  a  half-sister  of  one  of  his  friends.20 

Landor's  break  with  his  family  at  Warwick  was  apparently  complete 
for  a  time,  but  he  continued  to  correspond  with  a  beautiful  heiress  of 
his  own  age  who  lived  with  her  uncles  at  Studley  Castle,  the  estate 
next  to  Ipsley  Court.  Dorothy  Lyttellon  soon  afterward,  on  April  1 7, 
married  a  Staffordshire  squire  nine  years  her  senior,"1  yet  she  scorned 
not  unwilling  to  engage  in  innocent  flirtation  with  young  Landor, 
and  there  is  considerable  talk  in  their  correspondence  of  the  gift  of 
some  ribbons  he  begged  from  her  to  wear  on  his  watch.  When  the 
copy  of  his  Poems  arrived,  she  sat  up  reading  them  until  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  "exquisite  delight."  She  acknowledged  some  lines 
to  herself  in  manuscript  that  accompanied  the  book — perhaps  the  little 
poem  which  Landor  first  published  in  1858  with  the  title  of  "Doro- 
thea." Very  early  in  the  year  she  told  him  that  she  had  been  slaying 
at  Warwick  with  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  "distresses  herself  more 
than  you  can  imagine"  over  the  family  quarrel,  lie  had  been  their 
constant  theme,  and  to  talk  about  him  was  her  only  consolation  for 
not  seeing  him  at  Warwick.  Never,  she  begs  him,  should  he  be  so 
cruel  as  not  to  correspond  with  her  "nice  little  friend  Elizabeth." 
Landor  obeyed  her  command,  and  Dorothy  was  flattered  by  Iris  acqui- 
escence: Elizabeth  "wrote  to  me  in  ecstasies,"  she  said. 

On  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  then,  he  sent  her  a  long  letter  explaining 
carefully  the  differences  between  himself  and  his  father  and  conclud- 
ing with  his  proposal  to  go  off  to  Italy.  She  was  gratified,  she  wrote 
to  him  on  her  wedding  night:  to  talk  of  him  was  more  interesting  to 
her  than  any  other  subject.  But  he  must  not  go  to  Italy:  worth  and 
abilities  like  his  should  not  be  exiled  from  their  own  land  Her  wiclea 
had  already  spoken  to  Dr.  Landor  to  discover  what  arrangements  he 
might  be  able  to  make  for  the  maintenance  of  his  son  and  learned 
that  the  doctor  was  ready  to  entertain  almost  any  proposal,  provided 
Walter  guaranteed  to  repay  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  "out  of 
his  future  estates  anything  the  doctor  gave  him  that  was  more  than 
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his  share.  She  begged  him  to  use  her  or  her  uncles  as  intermediaries, 
even  to  come  down  to  Studley  Castle  while  the  arrangements  were 
being  made,  but  on  no  condition  to  pursue  his  plan  of  going  to  Italy.22 

Landor's  heart  was  perhaps  not  entirely  untouched  by  Dorothy,  for 
he  kept  her  letters  until  nearly  the  end  of  his  life,  and  when  he  was 
eighty  years  old  wrote  to  Forster:  "I  should  have  married  this  lovely 
girl  if  I  had  been  independent.  My  future  property  was  equal  to  hers, 
my  expectancies  greater.  But,  having  nothing,  I  would  not  ask  the  hand 
of  one  to  whom  something  would  be  given  by  her  uncle,  who  loved 
me  heartily.  .  .  .  The  lady  was  angry  at  my  fright,  and  married  the 
most  vulgar  man  alive — she  whom  Lady  Hertford  (the  best  judge  in 
the  world)  called  cthe  most  lovely  and  graceful  creature'  she  knew."23 
Robert  Landor  too,  though  only  thirteen,  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  he  announced  his  intention  to  slay  the  bridegroom  in  single 
combat  with  spears  or  bows  and  arrows,  was  pleasantly  mortified  and 
quite  tamed  as  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  wedding,  Landor  visited  Studley  Church, 
and  there  beside  the  grave  in  which  Dorothy  had  now  lain  for  two 
years  ho  recalled  (in  a  poem  "On  the  Dead")  how  they  two  used 
to  sit  alone  in  that  chancel  during  the  service  and  could  not  keep 
their  minds  on  the  responses. 

There  was  one  other  friend  who  was  eager  to  help  him  in  this 
spring  of  1795:  Dr.  Parr,  Landor  remarked  twenty  years  later, 
"treated  me  wilh  all  the  kindness  I  could  have  wished  in  a  father, 
and  invited  me  to  live  in  his  house." 24  But  Landor  declined  both  in- 
vitations. 


Landor's  journey  to  Tenby  in  June  of  that  year  was  his  third 
consecutive  summer  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country  (if  he  has  dated 
correctly  the  few  poems  that  refer  to  this  period).  "What  took  him  first 
to  that  delightful  town,  then  still  surrounded  with  the  medieval  walls 
and  towers  of  which  his  cousin  Charles  Norris  twenty  and  more  years 
later  was  to  leave  record  in  his  drawings  and  paintings,25  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  was  soon  an  attraction  that  must  be  described  almost 
entirely  in  the  language  of  his  own  poems.  Of  these,  the  earliest  to 
refer  to  the  matter  was: 
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"Tell  me  what  means  that  sigh"  lone  said,, 
When  on  her  shoulder  I  reclined  my  head; 
And  I  could  only  tell  her  that  it  meant 
The  sigh  that  swells  the  bosom  ivilh  content.'^ 

The  name  "lone,"  said  Forster,  "translated  far  too  easily  into  Jones," 
and  its  bearer  "has  retained  not  so  much  as  a  fragment  of  romance."27 
Landor  was  more  gentle  in  his  explanation: 

Sometimes,  as  boys  will  do,  1  plafd  at  love, 
Nor  feard  cold  weather  nor  withdreiv  in  hot; 
And  two  who  were  my  playmates  at  that  hour* 
Hearing  me  call\l  a  poet,  in  some  doubt* 
Challenged  me  to  adapt  their  names  to  song* 
lone  was  the  first:  her  name,  is  heard 
Among  the  hills  of  Cambria,  noith  and  south, 
But  there  of  shorter  stature*  like  he  t  self; 
1  placed  a  comely  vowel  at  its  dose, 
And  diovc  an  ugly  sll)ilanl  away, 

(Never  published  by  Landor)28 
There  was  much  less  content  in  the  summer  of  1794: 

VOYAGE  TO  ST  IVKS,  CORNWALL,  FROM    PORT-KWON, 
GLAMORGAN,     1794 

II  ow  gladsome  yet  how  calm,  ate  ye 
White  birds  that  dip  into  the,  se.a! 
How  sportive  those,  bright  fins  below 
Which  through  green  aJga~me,adows  glow! 
How  soft  the  lust  i  ous  air  around  ', 
And  the  ted  saiPs  is  all  the  sound, 
While  me  my  heart's  fierce  tempest,  drives 
On  from  Port-Einon,  to  St. 


(Firsl  published  in  1858)** 

Then  come  the  verses  "To  Neaera"  (  for  surely  it  was  Tone's  looks  that 
reminded  Landor  of  the  lines,  "To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Necera's  hair"): 
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Thank  heaven,  Neoeta,  once  again 

Our  hands  and  ardent  lips  shall  meet, 
And  Pkasiue*  to  assert  his  reign, 

Scalier  ten  thousand  kisses  sweet: 
Then  cease  tepealing,  while  you  mourn, 

"I  wonder  when  he  will  return." 

Ah,  whcicjot  should  you  so  admire 

The  flowing  woids  that  fill  my  song, 
Why  call  them  artless,  yet  require 

"Some  promiss  from  thai  tuneful  tongue?" 
/  doubt  If  heaven  itself  could  part 
A  tuneful  tongue  and  tender  heart. 

(First  printed  in  1800) 

There  was  some  foiolastc  of  separation  in  the  poem  which  begins 
delight  fully,  ""Hark!  His  the  laugh  of  Spring — she  comes." 

The  poo!  tiied  />/>rf,  who  fain  would  drink, 
Kuf  fcan  //;"  abrupt  and  crumbling  blink, 
Sees  that  his  weight  ^  twill  not.  sustain, 
And  hovers,  and  flies  back  again. 
My  Nancy,  thus  J  thirst  jar  you, 
And  he  flies  off,  as  I  may  do. 

(1806) 

When  Gcbir  was  published  in  1798,  it  contained  a  memorial  to  a 
romance  now  ended: 

Lo!  mirror  of  delight  in  cloudless  days! 
Lo!  thy  reflection:  'twas  when,  I  exclaim9 d 
-•-With  femes  hurried  as  if  each  foresaw 
Their  end,  and  reckoned  on  our  broken  bonds 9 
And  could  at  such  a  pi  ice  such  loss  endure — 
"0  what,  to  faithful  lovers,  met  at  morn, 
What  half  so  pleasant  as  imparted  fears!" 
How  many  a  night  serene,  shall  I  behold 
Those  warm  attractive  orbits,  close  inshrined 
In  ether,  over  which  Love's  column  rose 
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Marmoreal,  trophied  round  with  golden  hair. 

Within  the  valley  of  one  lip,  unseen, 

Love  slumber*  dy  one  his  unstjung  bow  impressed. 

Sweet  wilderness  of  soul-entangling  charms! 

Led  back  by  Memory,  and  each  blissful  maze 

Retracing,  me  with  magic  power  detain 

Those  dimpled  cheeks,  those  temples,  violet-tinged, 

Those  lips  of  nectar,  and  those  eyes  of  heav'n! 

(IV,  2643) 

By  1806,  lone  was  in  her  grave: 

And  thou  too,  Nancy! — why  should  Heaven,  remove. 
Each  tender  object  of  mine  early  love? 
Why  was  I  happy?  0  ye  conscious  rocks! 
Was  I  not  liappy?  when  lone's  locks 
Claspt  round  her  neck  and  mine  the.ir  golden  chain, 
Ambition^  fame,  and  fortune,  smiled  in  vain. 
While  warring  winds  with  deafning  fury  blew, 
Near  and  more  near,  our  cheeks,  our  bosoms*  grew. 
Wave  after  wave  the  lashing  ocean  chased, 
She  smiled,  and  prest  me  closer  to  her  waist,. 
"Supposed  this  cave  should  crush  us"  once  J  cried; 
"It  cannot  fall"  the  loving  maid  replied. 
"You,  who  are  shorter,  might  be  safe,"  I  said; 
"0  let  us  fly!"  exclaim9  d  the  simple  maid. 

Ah  memory,  memory!  thou  alone  canst;  save 
Angelic  beauty  from  the  grasping  grave. 
And  shall  she  perish?  by  yon  stars  I  swear, 
Here  she  shall  live,  though  fate  hath  placed  her  there. 
The  sigh  of  soft  surrender,  and  the  kiss 
For  absence,  doubt,  obedience9  merit  this, 
Let  fears,  let  fame,  the  cancel? d  vow  suggest., 
Love,  to  whose  voice  she  listcn'd,  veih  the  rest. 
Though  Nancy9 s  name  for  ever  dwell  unknown 
Beyond  her  briar-bound  sod  and  upright  stone; 
Yet,  in  the  lover's,  in  the  poet's  eye, 
The  gentle  young  lone  ne'er  shall  die. 

Nancy  Jones  was  her  name,  then;  and  even  in  her  grave  she  could 
divide  his  heart: 
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While  the  winds  whistle  round  my  cheerless  room, 
And  the  pale  moining  droops  with  winter's  gloom; 
While  indistinct  lie  rude  and  cultured  lands, 
The  ripening  harvest  and  the  hoary  sands; 
Alone,  and  destitute  of  eveiy  page 
That  /ires  the  poet9  or  infoims  the  sage, 
Wheie  shall  my  wishes,  where  my  fancy  rove — 
Rest  upon  past  or  cherish  promist  love? 
Alas!  the  past  I  never  can  7 e gain, 
Wishes  may  lise  and  tears  may  flow — in  vain. 
Fancy,  that  shews  her  in  her  eaily  bloom, 
Th/ows  ban  en  sunshine  o'er  the  unyielding  tomb. 
What  then  would  passion,  what  would  reason  do? 
Sure,  to  retrace  is  worse  than  to  pursue. 
Here  will  I  sit,  ytill  heaven  shall  cease  to  lour, 
And  the  bright  flesper  bring  the  appointed  hour; 
Gaze  on  the  mingled  waste  of  sky  and  sea, 
Think  of  my  love,  and  bid  her  think  of  me. 

(1806) 

A  lock  of  her  hair  he  carried  with  him,  which  when  he  was  more 
than  sixty  years  old,  and  his  marriage  had  ended  disastrously,  could 
take  him  back  over  the  years: 

Beauty's  pure  native  gems,  ye  quivering  hairs! 

Once  mingled  with  my  own, 
While  soft  desires,  ah  me!  were  all  the  cares 

Two  idle  hearts  had  known. 

How  is  it,  when  I  take  ye  from  the  shrine 

Which  holds  one  treasure  yet, 
That  ye,  now  all  of  Nancy  that  is  mine, 

Shrink  from  my  fond  regret? 

Ye  leaves  that  droop  not  with  the  plant  that  bore  ye, 

Start  ye  before  my  breath? 
Shrink  ye  from  tender  Love  who  would  adore  ye, 

0  ye  who  fear  not  Death! 

(1839) 

So  much  for  the  poetry  of  Nancy  Jones;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
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the  octogenarian  malice  of  Landor's  younger  brother  Robert,  that 
is  all  we  might  ever  have  known.  Reading  an  obituary  of  his  brother, 
Robert  came  upon  Walter's  own  description  of  these  years  in  South 
Wales  (slightly  misquoted):  "My  prejudices  in  favour  of  ancient 
literature  began  to  wear  away  on  Paradise  Lost;  and  even  the  #te;U 
hexameter  sounded  to  me  tinkling  when  I  had  recited  aloud  in  my 
solitary  walks  on  the  seashore  the  haughty  appeal  of  Satan  and  the 
repentance  of  Eve."  In  the  margin,  Robert  Landor  wrote:  "fie  loo 
should  have  repented  then  —  having  seduced  a  Girl  at  Tinby  the  year 
before,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Swansea  till  the  birth  of  a  child."30 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  Robert  Landor's  marginalia  on  that 
article  are  nearly  all  spiteful  and  occasionally  at  least  demon- 
strably  wrong.  He  denied,  for  example,  that  Walter  had  ever  stud- 
ied Italian  in  London,  though  our  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  this  and  other  erroneous  comments  petulantly  contradict  state- 
ments printed  in  the  article;  for  the  remark  about  the  girl  in  South 
Wales,  Robert  Landor  had  to  supply  all  the  data  there  was  no  cue 
from  the  obituary.  His  assertion  is  probably  true. 

If  so,  there  must  be  somewhere  —  perhaps  in  the  Welsh  parish  reg- 
isters —  a  record  of  Nancy.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  peculiar  frusl  ration 
in  the  search  for  an  "Anne  Jones"  in  Wales,  In  Swansea  parish, 
at  least,  the  baptism  register  reveals  nothing. 

Any  account  of  this  relationship,  then,  or  of  its  effect  on  Landor'n 
life,  is  sheer  speculation.  If  Robert  Landor  learned  of  the  affair 
from  family  discussions  at  home,  there  may  well  have  been  some  sort 
of  family  crisis,  but  since  Robert  Landor  himself  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Tenby  in  the  early  years  of  the  next  century,  he  may 
merely  have  been  repeating  local  gossip  of  which  his  family  know 
nothing  at  the  time.*1  There  is  simply  no  evidence.  Yet  for  Walter 
at  the  time,  his  passion  was  neither  trifling  nor  commonplace.  There  Is 
in  the  verses  to  lone  the  accent  of  the  Landor  his  readers  have  always 
loved  best,  and  there  is  in  Gebir  a  maturity  of  expression  and  intel- 
lect that  was  completely  absent  in  1795. 


The  financial  arrangement  finally  arrived  at  provided  Lundor  with 
a  much  smaller  allowance  than  he  had  hoped  To  the  best  of  his 
youngest  brother's  memory  many  years  later,  their  father  had  an 
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income  of  £1,800  a  year,  of  which  about  £700  or  £800  came  from 
his  Staffordshire  property  and  the  rest  from  the  Warwickshire  estates 
he  had  inherited  from  the  Savages  and  the  Norrises.32  The  former 
propei  ly  was  to  pass  directly  to  young  Walter  on  the  doctor's  death; 
Ipsley  and  most  of  the  Tachbrooke  estate  would  pass  to  Mrs.  Landor 
for  her  life  if  she  survived  her  husband  and  after  her  death  to  her 
oldest  surviving  son/'  The  property  and  income  she  brought  with 
her  on  her  marriage  were  destined  by  the  marriage  settlement  to 
provide  for  all  the  children  except  the  oldest  son.'u  Obviously  no 
provision  needed  to  be  made  for  young  Walter's  future,  and  Dr. 
Landor  intended  the  rectory  of  Colton  for  his  son  Charles  on  the 
death  of  the  incumbent,  his  brother  John.  His  mother's  property  at 
Whitrmsh  was  destined  for  Henry.  Out  of  his  current  income,  then, 
Dr.  Landor  had  to  support  his  family  and  also  to  lay  aside  enough 
to  provide  For  the  future  of  his  youngest  son  and  three  daughters/15 

Walter  was  consequently  put  on  an  allowance  of  £150  a  year 
(according  to  Robert;  Waller  himself  remembered  the  sum  as  £160, 
but  the  difference  is  slight),30  and  the  three  other  sons  had  £100 
apiece.  In  every  case,  however,  this  allowance  might  be  augmented 
by  their  living  in  their  father's  house  for  as  much  of  the  year  as 
they  chose,  and,  as  we  shall  sec,  Walter  availed  himself  of  this  privi- 
lege. In  addition  ('Robert  Landor  told  Forster),  Walter's  allowance 
"had  many  small  additions  as  our  mother  could  spare  them  through 
her  own  self-denial  in  all  ways." 

For  two  decades  the  flight  to  Italy  was  averted. 


Landor  seems  to  have  spent  as  much  as  possible  of  the  next  three 
years  in  South  Wales,  moving  rather  freely  between  Swansea  and 
Tenby.  Tie  inclined  in  later  life  to  romanticize  these  years,  and  per- 
haps with  justice*  "Never  were  my  spirits  better  than  in  my  twentieth 
year,  when  T  wrote  'Gebir,'  and  did  not  exchange  twelve  sentences 
with  men*  T  lived  among  woods,  which  are  now  killed  with  copper 
works,  and  took  my  walk  over  sandy  sea-coast  deserts,  then  covered 
with  low  roses  and  thousands  of  nameless  flowers  and  plants,  trod- 
den by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  trackless.  These 
creatures  were  somewhat  between  me  and  the  animals,  and  were  as 
useful  to  the  landscape  as  masses  of  weed  or  stranded  boats."87  Not 
quite  iso  friendly  was  the  view  he  expressed  at  the  time:  in  the  poem 
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"Written  at  Larne"  (printed  1800),  he  lamented  the  "malignant  fate" 
that  hurried  him  from  Ipsley  Court  and  sneered  at  the  "churlish 
nation,"  the  "reptile  race,"  of  Wales,  where 

never  Love  hath  fann'd  his  purple  flame, 
And  fear  and  anger  start  at  Freedom's  name.™ 

At  Laugharne  ("Larne"),  Carmarthen,  was  the  seat  of  a  gentleman 
named  Howell  Price,  with  whose  family  Landor  achieved  a  pleasant 
intimacy  that  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Price's  wife  was  the  widow 
of  the  fourth  Baron  Aylmer,  and  with  them  lived  her  daughter  by 
that  marriage,  the  Honorable  Rose  Whitworth  Aylmer,  a  girl  five 
years  younger  than  Landor.80  The  Prices  had  a  daughter  of  their 
own,  Sophia:  her  daughter  Rose  Paynter,  in  turn,  figures  largely  in 
the  pleasanter  side  of  the  story  of  Landor's  later  years.  Whoa  Mrs. 
Sophia  Paynter  died  a  year  and  a  half  before  Landor,  he  wrolo:  "I 
first  saw  her,  when  she  was  only  six  years  old,  walking  on  the  bur- 
rows at  Swansea,  led  by  her  sister  Rose  Aylmer,  ten  years  older*" 
The  year,  if  Landor's  memory  was  correct,  must  have  been  1796.40 

Several  times  during  his  latter  years  Landor  tried  to  recall  for 
Mrs.  Paynter  bits  of  information  about  his  friendship  with  Rose 
Aylmer.  In  1853  he  wrote  to  her:  "All  this  evening  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  recollect  the  verses,  to  which  you  alluded,  to  Rose  Aylmer.  I 
am  quite  certain  I  never  wrote  any  of  an  amatory  turn,  nor  ever 
offered  a  word  of  love  to  your  lovely  sister."  And  then  he  proceeded  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  Twelfth-night  parly  at  Swansea  (the  year  as  he 
remembered  it  was  1798,  though  1797  is  more  probable).  "Your 
sister  had  cut  a  nick  at  the  end  of  her  bonnet  ribbon  at  Mrs*  Thomas', 
where  several  girls  and  youths  were.  I  picked  up  the  little  triangle, 
saying  it  was  too  precious  to  be  lost,  or  for  anyone  to  possess  it 
without  a  contest,  and  proposed  that  we  should  draw  lota  for  it."4t 
(Landor's  more  familiar  verses  on  the  drawing  of  lots  were  com- 
posed six  years  later,  after  Rose  Aylmer's  death,  and  so  slender 
was  their  connection  with  her  that  in  time  they  became  attached  to 
a  later  love,  lanthe.) 

At  Swansea,  then,  at  Laugharne,  and  at  nearby  St.  Gear's,  Landor 
moved  in  a  group  of  "girls  and  youths"  and  their  grown-up  chaperons 
in  an  atmosphere  of  perfectly  ordinary  social  gaiety.  He  mentions 
that  he  still  spent  some  time  in  Tenby,  but  that  seemed  to  involve 
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a  separation  from  this  circle.  Beautiful  as  Rose  Aylmer  was,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  particular  attachment  between  her  and  Landor, 
though  after  her  death  his  memories  of  her  took  on  some  tone  of 
gallantry  (as  in  the  verses  headed  "Abertawy").  There  is  a  quatrain 
on  her  hair,  too,  but  the  trophy  was  given  to  Landor  by  her  half- 
sister  many  years  later. 

The  circle  was  permanently  broken  up  when  Rose  Aylmer  ac- 
companied her  aunt,  Lady  Russell,  to  Calcutta  in  1799,  to  join  Sir 
Henry  Russell,  who  had  been  appointed  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal.  They  arrived  early  in  October,  but  within  six  months 
Rose  was  dead  of  the  cholera.42  The  monument  over  her  grave  in 
Calcutta  was  restored  in  1909  when  a  tablet  bearing  the  eight  lines 
Landor  composed  upon  her  death  was  affixed  to  it. 

These  lines  in  their  earliest  form  were  published  in  1806: 

Ah  what  avails  ihe  sceptred  /ace, 

A  ft  what  the  joint  divine! 
What,  every  virtue,  every  giace! 

For,  Aylmer,  all  weie  thine. 

Sweet  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  sorrows  and  oj  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

They  were  written,  said  Landor,  "when  I  was  cleaning  my  teeth 
before  going  lo  bed."43  But  in  the  amended  form  in  which  he 
printed  them  in  1831  and  1846  (where  one  of  the  principal  changes 
was  to  give  her  first  name  and  so  remove  the  slight  veil  over  her 
identity),  they  have  been  favorites  not  only  with  Charles  Lamb,  who 
would  repeat  them  drunk  or  sober,  but  with  nearly  all  other  lovers  of 
English  poetry: 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah  wJiat  the  form  divine! 
If  hat  every  virtue,  every  grace! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to 
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Rose  Aylmer  has  another  claim  to  importance  in  the  story  of 
Landor's  life,  for  it  was  she  who  lent  him  the  book,  borrowed  from 
a  circulating  library  in  Swansea,  that  suggested  the  fable  of  his  first 
significant  poem,  Gebir™  The  hook  was  Clara  Reeve's  Progress  of 
Romance  (1785),  which  concluded  with  "The  History  of  Charoba, 
Queen  of  ^Egypt"  to  which  Landor  freely  acknowledged  his  debt:1'' 
"Simplicity,  congruity,  argument,  were  lacking  [in  it]  I  then  thought, 
but  there  was  an  indefinable  magnificence  bcncalh  the  twilight  of 
antiquity."47 

Since  the  earliest  date  we  know  for  Landor's  friendship  with  Rose 
Aylmer  is  1796  (and  indeed  she  was  then  only  sixteen;  a  girl  much 
younger  would  not  be  borrowing  this  soil  of  literature  from  the  lend- 
ing libraries  or  establishing  a  community  of  intellectual  tastes  with 
a  university  man),  Gebir  was  probably  written  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year/18  He  took  the  manuscript  along  on  a  grouse-shooting  expedition 
in  North  Wales  and  left  il  behind,  but  when  at  length  his  verses 
followed  him  back  to  Swansea, 

Brighter  jlew  up  my  ivint.ej  jlamc^ 
And  each  old  ciicket,  mug  alttrt 
With  joy  lhat  they  had  conic 

In  1798  the  poem  was  published. 


When  Landor  wrote  to  Cadell  and  Davics  in  April  1707  he  in- 
formed them  that  "a  line  directed  to  mo  at  Charles  Landor's  Ksq. 
Worster  Coll.  Oxford,  will  find  me  wherever  I  may  be  at  the  lime,"*0 
The  suggestion  is  that  he  had  at  this  time  no  fixed  plans  and  thai 
he  was  in  closer  touch  with  his  brother  Charles  tluui  with  his  family 
in  Warwick — perhaps,  indeed,  lhat  he  was  spending  part  of  his 
time  in  Oxford. 

In  early  June  1797  he  was  in  London,51  and  by  the  end  of  1797 
he  was  vigorously  engaged  in  the  political  battles  of  1m  native 
borough.  Warwick  was  entirely  under  the  domination  of  the  Karl 
of  Warwick,  who  was  for  life  Recorder  of  the  Borough  and  who  at 
this  time  had  the  nomination  of  both  the  borough's  representatives 
in  Parliament.  All  his  influence  was  on  the  side  of  the  Tory  majority, 
and  the  amount  of  government  patronage  he  dispensed  was  most 
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impressive.  In  the  county,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  had  con- 
siderable power,  so  that  there  was  at  least  enough  support  for  the 
opposition  to  make  a  little  head  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Parr  and 
of  Bertie  Greathced  of  Guy's  Cliff,  near  Warwick.  At  the  end  of  1797 
the  Whigs  throughout  England  rallied  vigorously  to  oppose  a  drastic 
new  revenue  bill  that  Pitt  intioduced  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
November,  with  provisions  for  an  income  tax  that  went  as  high  as 
10  per  cent  of  incomes  above  £200.  The  issues  debated  were  not 
merely  the  taxation  itself  but  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  France 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of  members  of  Parliament 
to  their  constituents,  Pitt  maintaining  that  "it  never  was  a  principle 
of  the  constitution,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  shift 
with  every  breath  of  popular  desire."552 

On  these  points  there  was  something  of  a  pamphlet  war  in  War- 
wick, and  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  opposition  was 
treated  rather  unceremoniously.  Landor  prepared  an  address  for 
this  meeting;  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  give  it,  he  distributed 
it  as  part  of  an  ill-printed  eight-page  leaflet,  To  the  Burgesses  of 
Warwick.  The  prefatory  remarks,  purporting  to  reply  to  a  Tory  hand- 
bill, contain  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Eail  and  his  followers.  There 
follow  a  statement  of  the  Whig  position  on  the  new  tax  bill,  an 
attack  on  the  government  repression  of  civil  liberties,  and  an  in- 
sistence on  the  power  of  constituents  to  instruct  their  representatives. 
Tho  conclusion  of  the  undelivered  address  identifies  the  author  with 
the  people  of  Warwick  in  language  that  sounds  somewhat  strange 
coming  from  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  who  had  hitherto  remained 
away  front  his  native  town  as  much  as  possible: 
"Now  it  remains  with  you  to  determine,  not  whether  he  who  lays 
in  ruins  one  half  of  Warwick  [the  Earl],  regards  the  prosperity  of 
the  remainder,  not  whether  he  who  compromises  your  independence 
would  strictly  abstain  from  the  plunder  of  your  property,  but  whether 
T,  who  shall  be  abominated  for  this  struggle  by  all  my  acquaintance 
here,  can  have  interests  separable  from  your's." 
The  pamphlet  stands  in  isolation;  we  know  nothing  more  about 
Landor's  participation  in  local  politics.  Yet  more  than  half  a  century 
later  he  still  looked  back  with  pride  on  this  protest  against  Pitt's 
policy. 
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CHAPTER    III 
1798-1802 


IN  the  late  spring  of  1798,  Landor  was  at  Ipsley  Court  seeing  to  the 
printing  of  Gebir*  After  his  failure  with  Cadell  and  Davies,  he 
turned  to  provincial  printers  and  had  no  direct  dealings  with  a 
London  publisher  until  1810.  For  Gebir  and  its  two  immediate  suc- 
cessors he  employed  Henry  Sharpe  of  Warwick — a  printer,  book- 
seller, bookbinder.,  stationer,  and  newspaper  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher. If  the  printing  was  poor,  the  fault  was  not  entirely  Sharpe's, 
as  Landor  himself  acknowledged:  the  work  was  sent  piecemeal 
from  Ipsley,  blotted  and  interlined,  and  the  printer  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  the  author's  changes  of  heart  and  emendations.  The 
important  London  firm  of  Rivingtons,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
title  page,  undertook  the  publication  after  the  poem  was  printed. 
Its  appearance  was  most  unprepossessing — a  pamphlet  bound  in  plain 
blue-gray  paper  covers.  There  was  no  author's  name  anywhere  in  the 
book.  "Far  from  soliciting  the  attention  of  those  who  arc  parsing  by, 
Gebir  is  confined,  I  believe,  to  the  shop  of  one  bookseller,  and  I 
never  heard  that  he  had  even  made  his  appearance  at  the  window. 
I  understand  not  the  management  of  these  matters,  but  J  find  thai 
the  writing  of  a  book  is  the  least  that  an  author  has  to  do/' 3  Tt 
seems  to  have  been  published  in  July,  two  months  before  Words- 
worth's and  Coleridge's  Lyrical  Ballads.3 

Gebir  is  the  first,  the  longest  (about  1,800  lines),  and  the  best  of 
Landor's  Heroic  Idyls.  Though  the  story  came  from  an  Oriental  source 
and  is  laid  in  Egypt,  the  poem  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Hellenistic  narrative  idyl.  It  begins  in  a  framework  of  nymphs  and 
satyrs  as  a  tale  told  by  Silenus.  The  courtship  of  the  mortal  shepherd 
and  the  nymph — though  the  episode  is  found  in  the  Oriental  orig- 
inal— is  treated  in  the  manner  of  a  Greek  pastoral.  Even  the  atmos- 
phere of  incantation  and  magic  that  pervades  the  fifth  book  would  be 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  HI  begin  on  page  518, 
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at  home  in  Theocritus.  Moreover,  Landor  was  arriving  at  a  critical 
theory  of  this  kind  of  writing.  In  a  note  to  the  Latin  version  pub- 
lished five  years  later,  he  remarked:  "Our  first  book  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  pastoral  genre:  nor  could  it  be  at  all  otherwise,  having  regard 
for  propriety  and  the  manner  of  the  times  in  which  it  describes  the 
events  taking  place:  but  from  that,  step  by  step,  rise  greater  things 
up  to  the  end  of  the  poem."4  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  insisted 
that  "the  language  of  Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to  be  the  language 
of  Gebir.  There  should  be  the  softened  air  of  remote  antiquity,  not 
the  severe  air  of  unapproachable  sanctity."  There  is  no  accident  in 
the  illustrations  he  chose  from  the  painters  to  enforce  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  modes  of  writing.  "The  venerable  saints, 
and  still  more  holy  personages,  of  Raphael  or  Michael- Angelo,  might 
as  consistently  be  placed  among  the  Bacchanals  and  Satyrs,  be- 
striding the  goats  and  bearing  the  vases  of  Poussin,  as  the  resemblance 
of  that  poem,  or  any  of  it's  component  parts,  could  be  introduced 
in  mine."5  When  he  was  prepared  to  state  more  completely  his  theory 
of  this  poetic  form  later  in  life,  he  wrote  (in  Latin) : 
"People  carp  at  the  title  of  the  Idyls,  denying  that  they  ought  to  be 
called  'Heroic.'  That  the  ancients  thought  otherwise  is  clear  not 
merely  by  their  use  of  the  hexameter  or  heroic  verse-form  for  them, 
but  by  the  sort  of  thing  they  generally  treated.  The  greater  part  of 
Theocritus,  and  by  far  the  better,  does  not  consist  in  the  loves  of 
shepherds  and  in  their  alternating  ditties.  Had  he  written  only 
pastorals,  he  would  have  been  by  no  means  a  great  poet — and  he 
is  in  fact  a  very  great  one  indeed.  But  part  of  greatness  depends  on 
a  variety  of  excellences,  and  no  Greek  equals  Theocritus  in  diversity 
of  style.  [Many  Idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of  heroic  stamp,  and  some 
passages  of  these  rival  Pindar  and  are  indeed  unequalled  outside  of 
Homer.]  .  .  .  An  Idyl  is  properly  a  smaller  picture  of  some  great  pic- 
ture. From  Ovid  we  might  single  out  very  many  Idyls,  [and  he  would 
have  been  a  better  poet,  and  less  verbose,  had  he  been  willing  to 
treat  his  subjects  individually,  instead  of  dragging  out  an  endless 
series  of  prodigies]."6 

In  no  respect  is  Gebir  more  startlingly  different  from  the  Poems 
of  1795  than  in  language.  Part  of  the  difference  of  course  arises  from 
the  change  in  verse  form:  blank  verse  was  now  preferred  to  the 
couplet,  because  "there  never  was  a  poem  in  rhyme  that  grew  not 
tedious  in  a  thousand  lines."7  In  that  respect  Landor  merely  agreed 
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with  most  English  narrative  poets  {rom  Milton's  day  lo  his  own.  "The 
style  of  Gebir  is  severe,"  he  remarked,  "because  when  I  composed  it, 
I  was  fresh  from  repeated  perusals  of  Pindar."11  Whereas  in  1795  lie 
frequently  drew  out  his  ideas  wearisomely  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleting a  couplet,  here  he  too  often  compressed  lliem  into  uninlel- 
ligibilily  from  his  fear  of  prolixity  in  blank  verse.  Theie  was, 
moreover,  a  new  spirit  abroad  with  icspccl  to  the  language  of  poetry. 
Wordsworth's  attack  on  "the  gaudy  and  inane  pluuseology"  of  the 
"poetic  diction"  of  the  lattei  half  of  the  eighteenth  eenliuy  ( including 
Landor's  1795  poems)  was  monumental  but  was  neither  earlier  than 
nor  different  in  tendency  from  Landor's  simple  statement:  "I  have 
avoided  high-sounding  words.  1  have  attempted  to  throw  back  the 
gross  materials,  and  to  bring  the  figures  forward.110  As  for  the 
reviewer's  charge  that  his  language  was  Miltonic,  thai  he  borrowed 
"too  many  phrases  and  epithets  from  our  incomparable  Milton/' 
Landor's  reply  was  unanswerable  and  remains  so:  "I  challenge  him 
to  produce  them."  The  most  careful  student  of  the  subject  has  been 
able  to  find  almost  nothing  Miltonic  about  the  poem.10 

With  respect  to  the  story,  Landor  depended  for  the  general  out- 
lines on  Clara  Reeve.  Yet  her  Gebir  was  a  barbaric  giant  and  her 
Charoba  a  clever  and  patriotic  queen  who  deluded  and  ultimately 
destroyed  him  in  order  to  defend  her  own  country.  Landor's  (Jehu- 
is  the  hero  of  noble  stature,  sadly  fulfilling  his  doom  and  avenging, 
as  when  a  child  he  was  sworn  by  his  father  to  do,  the  wrongs  his  an- 
cestors had  suffered  in  Egypt.  Charoba,  on  the  oilier  hand,  becomes 
the  lovesick  girl  who,  surrounded  by  luxury,  dreams  of  her  hero 
while  she  trembles  at  his  might.  If  there  was  once  a  quecnliness  of 
spirit  about  her,  as  her  nurse  tells  us  there  was,  it  has  dissolved  in 
the  poem  before  the  fires  first  of  terror  and  then  of  love.  Landor's 
female  characters  from  the  beginning  inclined  to  be  alllicled  with  a 
curiously  schoolgirlish  notion  of  love,  and  his  concept  of  female  psy- 
chology, which  occasionally  was  subtle  and  delicate,  always  was  in 
clanger  of  appearing  ridiculous. 

As  a  narrative,  the  poem  has  its  faults,  including  the  very  serious 
one  that  there  seems  to  be  little  causal  relationship  between  one 
event  and  another.  The  charge  of  obscurity  was  leveled  from  the  first. 
Too  much  of  the  story  must  quite  simply  be  supplied  by  the  reader's 
inference,  and  the  intellectual  exercise  is  likely  to  be  strenuous.  The 
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language,  too,  is  at  limes  impenetrable,  as  Landor  had  to  confess 
when  he  added  explanatory  footnotes  in  his  second  edition.  A  few 
lines  arc  downright  silly.  But  these  faults  are — to  use  Landor's 
language  with  respect  to  his  Latin  verses  at  Rugby — partial;  the 
poem  escapes  the  total  fault  of  being  uniformly  prosaic.  There  are 
many  passages  in  it  of  high  poetic  excellence. 

The  intellectual  content  of  Gebir,  indeed,  shows  a  new  maturity 
of  observation  and  experience.  There  is  intensity  of  political  idealism 
in  the  well-known  (and  in  1798  unpopular)  praise  of  Napoleon  as 
"A  mortal  man  above  all  mortal  praise"  and  in  the  scorn  of  all  Eng- 
lish kings  since  the  Restoration — with  the  suggestion  that  as  Charles  I 
lost  his  head  so  loo  might  George  III.  Since  the  poem  is  revolution- 
ary in  tendency,  there  is  fine  satire  on  the  blind  bigots  who  assail 
new  ideas  of  whatever  sort: 

Deter  min"d  to  pi  elect  the  country's  gods, 
Still  asking  their  protection,  they  adjure 
Each  other  to  stand  forward,  and  insist 
With  zeal,  and  trample  under  foot  the  slow; 
And  disregard  fill  of  the  Sympathies 
Divine,  those  Sympathies  whose  delicate  hand 
Touching  the  very  eyeball  of  the  heart, 
Awakens  it,  not  wounds  it  nor  inflames. — 
RHnd  wretches!  they  with  desperate  embrace 
Hang  on  the  pillar  till  the  temple  fall. 
Oft,  the  grave,  judge  alarms  religious  wealth, 
And  rouses  anger  under  gentle  words. 
Woe  to  I  lie  wiser  few,  who  dare  to  cry 
"Piwple!  lhe,$e.  men  arc  not  your  enemies: 
Enquire  their  en  and;  and  resist  when  wronged" 
Together,  childhood,  priesthood,  womanhood. 
The  scribes,  and  elders  of  the  land,  exclaim 
"Seek  they  not.  hidden  treasure  in  the  tombs? 
Raising  the  ruins,  levelling  the  dust, 
Who  can  declare  whose  ashes  they  disturb! 
Ituild  they  not  fairer  cities  than  our  own, 
Extravagant  enormous  apertures 
For  light,  and  portals  larger,  open  courts, 
Where  all  ascending  all  are  unconfind, 
And  wider  streets  in  purer  air  than  ours? 
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Temples  quite  plain,  with  equal  capital?, 
They  build,  nor  bearing  gods  like  ours  imbost. 
0  profanation!  O  our  ancestors!" 

(IV,  68-95) 

Perhaps  least  effective  intellectually  is  the  opening  of  the  final  book, 
"Against  colonization  in  peopled  countries,"  with  forty  lines  to  il- 
lustrate the  proposition  that  "Those  who  have  left  their  country 
from  a  sense  of  injustice  or  from  indifference,  have  often  flourished; 
while  those  whom  the  mother  country  has  sent  out  with  great  care 
and  expense,  have  utterly  deceived  her  expectations." 

The  descriptive  passages  of  Gebir  have  from  the  first  attracted 
attention,  and  two  favorites  deserve  to  be  quoted.  Tanrnr,  as  a 
shepherd,  wagered  a  sheep  on  the  outcome  of  his  contest  with  the 
nymph;  she  was  not  able  to  match  him  in  kind: 

"But  I  have  sinuous  shells,  of  pearly  hue 

Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 

In  the  sun9s  palace  porch;  where,  when  unyoked. 

His  chariot  wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave. 

Shake  one,  and  it  awakens;  then  apply 

Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 

And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 

And  murmurs  as  the  ocean,  murmurs  there" 

Victorious,  she  carried  off  her  prize,  and  left  Tamar  to  the  gradual 
realization  that  he  was  in  love  with  her. 

"She  went  away:  I,  on  the  wicker  gate 
Lean'd,  and  could  follow  with  my  eyes  alone,,, 
The  sheep  she  carried  easy  as  a  cloak. 
But  when  I  heard  its  bleating,  as  I  did, 
And  saw,  she  hastening  on,  its  hinder  feet 
Struggle,  and  from  her  snowy  shoulder  slip, 
(One  shoulder  its  poor  efforts  had  unveil*  d,} 
Then,  all  my  passions  mingling  fell  in  tears! 
Restless  then  ran  I  to  the  highest  ground 
To  watch  her;  she  was  gone;  gone  down  the  tide; 
And  the  long  moon-beam  on  the  fuxrd  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jaspar  column  half  uprear'd" 

(I,  170-177,  217-228) 
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With  all  its  unevenness,  Gebir  is  a  poem  which  gives  new  pleasure 
on  each  rereading. 


In  the  Preface  to  his  new  poem,  Landor  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  critics:  "I  am  aware  how  much  I  myself  stand  in  need  of 
favor.  I  demand  some  little  from  Justice;  I  entreat  much  more  from 
Candor.  If  there  are,  now  in  England,  ten  men  of  taste  and  genius 
who  will  applaud  my  Poem,  I  declare  myself  fully  content:  I  will 
call  for  a  division:  I  shall  count  a  majority."  Yet  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  copy  he  sent  to  Dr.  Parr  was  more  truly  characteristic 
in  its  eagerness  for  approval  and  almost  anguished  fear  of  criticism.11 

The  poem  might  have  passed  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  world  had 
not  the  editor  of  the  Critical  Review  handed  it  to  one  of  his  writers, 
the  young  poet  Robert  Southey,  with  a  parcel  of  other  poems  Southey 
was  to  kill  off  in  a  brief  notice.  Instead,  he  read  it  with  delight  and 
reviewed  it  with  uncommon  enthusiasm,  filling  his  article  with  as 
many  extracts  as  his  editor  would  allow  him  (it  ran  to  ten  pages) 
and  proclaiming  the  beauties  of  the  poem  to  be  of  the  first  order.12 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  enthusiastically  to  his  friends  about  it: 
that  it  contained  "some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  in  the  language"; 
that  "Its  intelligible  passages  are  flashes  of  lightning  at  midnight"; 
that  "There  is  a  poem  called  Gebir,  written  by  God  knows  whom, 
sold  for  a  shilling:  it  has  miraculous  beauties."  A  few  months  later, 
on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Lisbon,  he  told  Coleridge:  "I  like  Gebir 
more  and  more:  if  you  ever  meet  its  author,  tell  him  I  took  it  with 
me  on  a  voyage."  And  from  Lisbon  itself,  "I  have  it  with  me 
and  read  it  daily."  Both  Scott  and  Wordsworth  knew  it  through 
Southey.13  Nearly  forty  years  later,  he  wrote  in  a  Preface  to  his 
collected  poetry,  "Soon  after  I  had  begun  [Thalaba],  .  .  .  Gebir  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  my  verse  was  greatly  improved  by  it,  both  in 
vividness  and  strength."14  If  his  enthusiasm  was  in  some  respects 
unfortunate,  yet  it  introduced  the  poem  to  a  select  circle  of  readers 
with  whom  Landor  himself  would  have  been  content.  Not  that 
Southey's  friends  entirely  agreed  with  him:  "It  wants  common 
sense,"  wrote  William  Taylor;  "there  are  exquisitely  fine  passages; 
but  they  succeed  each  other  by  such  flea-skips  of  association,  that 
I  am  unable  to  track  the  path  of  the  author's  mind,  and  verily  suspect 
him  of  insanity."15  "I  have  seen  Gebor!"  exclaimed  Charles  Lamb; 
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"Gebor  aptly  so  denominated  from  Geborish,  quasi  Gibberish,  But 
Gebor  hath  some  lucid  intervals.  I  remember  darkly  one  beautiful 
simile  veiled  in  uncouth  phrases  about  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Ark."16 

The  most  unhappy  consequence  of  Southey's  indiscreet  enthusiasm 
— for  indiscreet  he  came  to  consider  it,  even  though  he  never  altered 
his  view — was  that  it  caused  other  critical  journals  to  take  notice 
of  the  poem,  and  generally  unfavorably.  The  Monthly  Review  was 
especially  patronizing  toward  the  "unpractised  author/1  u  The  stormy 
William  Gifford,  who  was  carrying  on  a  pamphlet  war  with  the 
Critical,  pronounced  the  poem  "a  jumble  of  incomprehensible  trash, 
.  .  ,  the  most  vile  and  despicable  effusion  of  a  nuid  and  muddy  brain 
that  ever  disgraced,  I  will  not  say  the  press,  but  the  'darkened  walls' 
of  Bedlam."18  Meanwhile  Anna  Seward  was  privately  assured  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  Fellowes  that  the  author  himself  had  wrillen  the  re- 
view in  the  Critical.10  "This  Fellowes,"  said  Lamlor  when  he  heard  of 
this,  "is  a  person  1  often  met  at  Parr's.  I  never  knew  that  ho  spoke 
cavalierly  except  to  his  wife,  whom  he  beat  anil  separated  from. 
I  never  exchanged  a  syllable  with  him.  At  Purr's  1  converse  only 
with  Parr."-0 


Landor  had  another  volume  of  poems  in  Sharpens  press  at  Warwick, 
called  Poetry,  by  the  Author  oj  Gebir,  when  the  Monthly's  article 
appeared  early  in  1800.  Indignantly,  Landor  drew  up  a  long  reply 
to  the  review,  which  he  called  a  "Post-Script  to  Gelw"  and  sent  it 
off  to  be  added  to  the  new  volume.  Throughout  his  life,  Landor 
pretended  a  supreme  indifference  to  reviews  a  slate,  he  rather 
wished  for  than  attained. 

To  the  extent  that  it  discusses  Gebir,  or  reads  a  lesson  in  critical 
humility  to  the  reviewer,  this  "Post-Script"  contains  some  of  Lander's 
most  vigorous  prose,  enlivened  by  a  fine  satiric  wit.  In  its  context, 
this  simple  sentence  stands  laden  with  implications  both  for  the 
reviewer  at  hand  and  for  all  critics,  not  excluding  Landor  himself: 
"The  merit  is  by  no  means  small  of  a  critic  who  »j>caks  with 
modesty."21  But  about  a  third  of  the  way  through,  the  essay  sud- 
denly disintegrates  into  an  aimless  ramble  through  modern  litera- 
ture. Against  Isaac  Disraeli  (who  had  attacked  Dr.  Parr)  Landor 
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was  especially  severe  for  an  apparent  attempt  to  conceal  the  religion 
in  which  he  had  been  educated: 

"He  is  one  of  the  children  of  Israel,  nevertheless.  ...  I  mark  this 
circumstance  not  by  way  of  reproach,  for  in  the  number  of  my 
acquaintances  there  is  none  more  valuable,  there  is  not  one  more 
lively,  more  inquiring,  more  regular,  there  is  not  one  more  virtuous, 
more  beneficent,  more  liberal,  more  tender  in  heart  or  more  true 
in  friendship,  than  my  friend  Mocatta — he  also  is  a  Jew — and  ...  I 
see  no  important  differences  in  religions  if  they  produce  the  same 
effects."  22 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  purpose  these  remarks  could  have  served,  and 
they  gave  Isaac  Mocatta  so  much  pain  when  Landor  showed  them  to 
him  that  Landor  suppressed  the  entire  "Post-Script"  before  the  volume 
was  published.23 

One  thing  the  suppressed  essay  made  clear:  Landor  had  to  find 
some  form  for  prose  composition  that  would  permit  him  to  ramble 
at  large  without  offending  the  propriety  of  his  reader.  But  the  idea 
of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  was  another  twenty  years  in  coming 
to  matmity,  though  as  early  as  1802  he  seems  to  have  sketched  or 
written  a  dialogue  between  Burke  and  Lord  Grenville. 

The  threat  of  a  French  invasion  in  the  early  months  of  1798  led 
to  another  composition  that  was  printed  for  publication  in  the  volume 
of  Poetry,  by  the  Author  of  Gebir.  The  threat  was  doubtless  serious 
enough,  but  it  suggested  to  Landor  the  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
despised  Oxford  dons  rallying  to  the  defense  of  their  sacred  halls, 
and  he  volunteered  his  leadership  in  a  rollicking  lampoon,  "An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  Oxford,  on  the  Alarm  of  In- 
vasion": 

Take  me  for  your  leader: — you  have  not  forgot 
That  your  most  humble  servant  was  once  a  good  shot  : 
Tho9  ye  dreaded.,  but  dreaded  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
He  Itaply  might  turn  his  fine  talents  to  treason, 

The  poem  was  filled  wlh  personalities  and  private  jokes.  Kett,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  the  principal  butt,  but  Landor  wandered 
further  afield  to  the  other  colleges,  and  particularly  assailed  George 
Canning,  a  Christ  Church  man  whose  political  success  Landor  envied 
and  whose  political  principles  he  despised,21  Landor  was  certainly 
inclined  to  take  on  all  comers,  but  the  poem  makes  rather  dull  read- 
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ing  and  he  lost  nothing  in  icputation  when  lie  look  the  advice  ol 
Walter  Birch  and  canceled  this  work  too  before  the  volume  in  which 
it  was  printed  became  public."0 


Early  in  1800  Landor  also  sent  off  to  Sharpc  the  prinler  nine 
little  poems,  four  of  which  pretended  to  be  versions  of  French 
translations  from  the  Persian  and  five  from  the  Arabic,  all  equipped 
with  a  great  rigmarole  of  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  The  poems 
were  a  hoax:  one  of  Landor's  friends,  wearying  of  his  diatribes 
against  the  Oriental  poems  served  up  in  watered-clown  English  verse 
by  Sir  William  Jones  and  by  the  Bristol  physician  John  Noll,  re- 
marked that  he  "should  be  glad  to  see  how  any  one  would  succeed 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  them,"  and  Landor  accepted  line  challenge.1"* 
He  always  used  to  say  that  the  imposition  certainly  had  succeeded 
with  Parr  (who  inscribed  his  copy,  "by  my  very  ingenious  neighbour, 
Walter  Landor"),27  and  it  succeeded  also  with  the  Monthly  Review, 
which  (in  the  only  favorable  review  it  gave  to  Landor  in  these  years) 
commented,  "There  is  little  reason  to  doubl  that  these  poems  are 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin:  but  if  they  should  be  only  imitations, 
their  excellence  in  this  view  reflects  considerable  credit  on  the  Eu- 
ropean imitator.7'28 

Hoax  though  they  were,  the  poems  far  surpassed  his  two  originals: 
both  Jones  and  Nott  were  uncommonly  verbose,  and  Jones  in  addition 
made  abundant  use  of  eighteenth-century  poetic  ornamentation, 
whereas  Landor's  verses  were  concentrated,  oven  epigrammatic,*9 
The  imitations  of  the  Arabic  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Persian:  the  latter  are  filled  with  coolness  and  waters  and  the  music 
of  birds,  the  former  with  the  savage  heat  and  cruelty  of  the  deserts. 
But  in  both  the  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  abundance  of  imagery 
and  metaphor;  indeed,  the  poems  are  little  eLse  than  pictures  and 
seem  curiously  motionless  in  consequence,  u(n  my  opinion,  it 
is  quite  sufficient,"  wrote  Landor  (perhaps  not  entirely  jestingly) 
in  his  Preface,  "if,  without  the  fatigue  of  travelling  over  a  dry 
uninteresting  waste  of  perhaps  some  hundred  pages,  the  public 
be  presented  .  .  .  with  a  new  and  rich  collection  of  umliHlortcd  im- 
ages."80 He  took  as  model  for  the  notes  Dr.  Nolt's  Select  Odes, 
froni  the  Persian  Poet  Hafez,  to  which  Dr,  Landor  had  been  a  sub- 
scriber. But  Nott  wrote  his  notes  seriously,  Landor  with  an  ironic 
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smile — and  the  cleverness  of  his  notes  is  no  small  part  of  the  merit 
of  the  little  volume.  They  make  clear  once  more  what  Gebir  had 
alieady  shown — that  Landor  was  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  books  of 
Oriental  travel  and  Eastern  lore. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Landor  to  avoid  political  discussion  in  any- 
thing he  published.  He  appended  to  this  thin  quarto  pamphlet  what 
purported  to  be  an  "Extract  from  the  French  Preface,"  in  which 
he  praised  Napoleon's  cultural  interest  in  the  territories  of  the  East 
that  he  had  conquered  and  once  more  heaped  scorn  on  George  III. 
But  though  printed,  the  "Extract"  was  never  published,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  Rivingtons  in  London  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Poems  until  it  was  removed.31  That  done, 
they  were  willing  to  act  as  London  agent  for  the  book.  Many  years 
later,  Landor  said  that  a  hundred  copies  had  been  printed  for  friends; 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  number  we  know  found  their  way  to  the 
attic  of  the  Landor  house  in  Warwick,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to 
suppose  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  rest  was  sold  at  the  price 
of  Is.  6d,  unbound.32 


The  volume  of  Poetry,  by  the.  Author  of  Gebir,  to  which  both  the 
"Post-Set ipl  to  Gebir"  and  the  "Address  to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity" 
had  been  added  and  from  which  they  were  again  removed,  was  orig- 
inally conceived  to  contain  two  fragments  from  "The  Phocaeans," 
the  shorter  Heroic  Idyl  "Crysaor,"  and  a  few  brief  lyrics  in  English 
and  Latin,  and  in  this  form  it  finally  appeared  in  1802,  two  years 
after  it  had  boon  printed.  The  narrative  fragments  that  form  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  were  frankly  published  as  practice  pieces,  just 
as  a  celebrated  painter  "exhibited  one  of  his  pictures  for  the  express 
and  sole  purpose  that  the  public  might  mark  its  defects.  For 
my  part,  T  wish  to  ascertain  not  merely  whether  the  poetry  be  good, 
but  whether  it  be  wanted."33 

One  can  with  some  difficulty  determine  what  the  plan  for  the 
whole  of  "The  Phocaeans"  was  to  be.  It  was  the  story  of  the  inhabitants 
of  one  of  the  Greek  cities  on  Asia  Minor  who,  rather  than  succumb 
to  the  conquering  sword  of  the  Persians,  abandoned  their  city  and 
sailed  westward,  first  taking  refuge  with  a  friendly  king  in  Spain 
and  then  attempting  a  settlement  on  Corsica,  where  they  beat  off 
a  naval  attack  by  the  Carthaginians  but  with  such  losses  that  they  had 
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to  withdraw  to  the  mainland.  There  they  were  befriended  by  an 
Italian  king,  who  gave  them  land  in  southern  France  on  which  to 
build  their  city  of  Marseilles;  they  had  to  overcome  the  Dru'ulical 
natives,  and  the  poem  was  to  end  with  the  celebration  of  their 
triumph.  Parts  of  this  story  Landor  found  in  Herodotus  and  parts 
in  Justin,  and  he  was  apparently  willing  to  modify  the  tale  rather 
freely.  The  form  was  to  be  that  of  the  Vergilian  epic:  the  wanderers 
land  at  their  first  place  of  refuge  in  Spain  and  are  welcomed  at  a 
feast  at  which  one  of  the  Spanish  king's  minstrels  celebrates  a 
past  victory  of  his  people  over  the  Carthaginian  invaders;  then  the 
leader  of  the  Phocaeans  narrates  the  circumstances  which  bring  the 
wanderers  there.  Landor  got  no  further.  But  he  would  presumably 
have  followed  the  wanderings  of  the  Phocaeans  from  Spain  as  Vergil 
did  those  of  Aeneas  from  Carthage  and  in  the  latter  half  have  told 
how  they  won  their  new  home  in  Gaul  as  Aeneas  won  his  in  Latium. 

Landor  himself  mentioned  several  reasons  why  he  did  not  complete 
the  poem.  One  was  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  country  he  would  have 
to  describe;  another  was  the  difficulty  in  inventing  proper  names  for 
his  characters — a  difficulty  which  he  proposed  to  solve  by  vising 
native  Welsh  and  Irish  names,  just  as  in  Gebir  he  had  given  to  Tamar 
the  name  of  a  Cornish  river  and  to  Myrthyr  that  of  a  Welsh  village.34 
A  more  probable  cause  for  his  abandoning  the  poem  was  simply  the 
lack  of  a  fable;  whereas  for  Gebir  he  found  the  story  ready-made, 
to  use  or  alter  as  he  chose,  for  "The  Phocseans"  he  had  the  barest 
outline  of  a  plot,  yet  his  plan  called  for  even  more  episode  than  he 
had  used  in  Gebir. 

But  the  incompleteness  alone  would  not  justify  calling  the  frag- 
ments a  failure.  All  the  failings  of  Gebir  as  narrative  are  here  exag- 
gerated beyond  endurance;  the  thread  of  the  story  is  so  slight,  the 
references  so  confusing,  that  the  poet  seems  almost  to  challenge  the 
reader  to  put  his  tesserae  in  their  proper  relation.  Embedded  in  the 
poem  are  many  picturesque  and  statuesque  bits*,  always  severely  con- 
centrated, never  luxuriant,  but  no  reader  is  likely  to  think  the  poem 
rewarding.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fragments  were 
actually  written  before  Gebir,  and  there  is  an  intellectual  immaturity 
about  them  and  a  lack  of  facility  with  the  new  medium — a  highly 
compact  blank  verse — that  suggests  a  first  attempt. 

"Doubtful,"  he  wrote,  "whether  I  should  ever  continue  PThe 
Phocaeans'],  and  grown  every  hour  more  indifferent,  I  often  sat 
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down  and  diverted  my  attention  with  the  remotest  views  I  could 
find."  One  such  was  the  "Story  of  Crysaor,"  which  a  competent  critic 
has  called  Landor's  finest  piece  of  narrative  writing  in  blank  verse.35 
This  estimate  is  hardly  justifiable.  Only  the  delightful  picture  of 
the  sea  gods  and  nymphs  is  up  to  the  best  of  Landor's  poetry.  The 
reader  has  the  uncomfortable  suspicion,  moreover,  that  the  entire 
poem  is  intended  to  be  a  close  representation  of  the  international 
politics  of  the  day.  As  Southey  remarked  in  his  review  of  the  book, 
"While  the  poet  involves  his  meaning  in  such  allegory  and  such 
language,  he  may  continue  to  publish  without  danger  of  comments 
by  the  Attorney  General."30 

Southey  indeed  had  been  watching  the  author  of  Gebir  with  some 
care.  When  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  appeared,  he  in- 
quired of  a  friend,  "Can  there  possibly  be  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry 
which  the  author  of  Gebir  may  be  excused  for  translating?"37  By 
the  time  the  new  Poetry  was  published  in  September  1802,  in  plain 
blue-gray  paper  covers  like  Gebiry  Southey  knew  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor (though  there  was  still  no  clue  on  the  title  page).  He  reviewed 
the  book  in  the  Annual  Review  for  1802,  and  though  he  retained  his 
confidence  in  the  poet's  genius,  he  was  clearly  disappointed  to  find 
an  increase  in  confusion  rather  than  a  growth  and  maturity  of 
powers.  His  article  is  still  a  valid  commentary  on  the  book;  four 
other  reviews  were  content  merely  to  abuse  or  to  laugh  the  book 
out  of  court.'38 

The  effect  of  this  general  abuse  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate, 
partly  because  Landor  himself  was  obviously  not  pleased  with  these 
poems,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  his  work  been  praised 
he  would  have  exerted  more  industry  and  shown  more  enthusiasm  in 
the  writing  of  poetry.  As  early  as  1800  he  thought  of  writing  for 
the  stage,  but  his  friend  Mocatta  warned  him  that  "a  tragedy  re- 
plete with  sentiments  such  as  you  could  not  help  to  infuse,  would 
not  be  received  by  the  manager  or  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain." 30  By  the  time  Poetry,  by  the  Author  of  Gebir  was  published, 
he  had  probably  finished  his  Latin  version  of  Gebir  and  perhaps  had 
done  most  of  the  revising  of  that  poem  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
English  text,  so  that  the  failure  of  Poetry  brought  no  cessation  of 
publications;  yet  he  remarked  to  Southey  some  years  later  that  the 
bad  reception  of  the  book  caused  him  to  throw  into  the  fire  several 
hundred  verses  of  a  Latin  version  of  "The  Phocaeans"  which  he 
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had  planned  as  a  major  work.10  If  his  disappointment  affected  only 
his  Latin  poetry,  we  need  not  regret  it  perhaps;  but  for  Landor 
Latin  and  English  poetry  were  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand.  "I  con- 
fess to  you,"  he  wrote  to  Southey  after  they  met,  "if  even  foolish  men 
had  read  Gebir"  (and  he  might  have  added  Poetry,  by  the  Author  of 
Gebir),  "I  should  have  continued  to  write  poetry;— there  is  some- 
thing of  summer  in  the  hum  of  insects.  I  like  either  to  win  or  to 
extort  an  acknowledgment  of  my  superiority  from  all  who  owe  it."41 


Landor's  movements  during  these  years  are  not  easy  to  follow  in 
detail.  The  printing  of  four  books  or  pamphlets  at  Wai  wick  from 
the  end  of  1797  to  the  end  of  1800  is  reasonable  indication  ihut  he 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  home.  Four  or  five  short 
poems  on  a  young  lady  in  ill  health  may  be  fixed  both  as  to  dale, 
and  as  to  location  by  the  title  of  one  of  them,  which  ho  found  in 
a  packet  of  letters  half  a  century  later:  "Written  at  Malvcrii,  Juno 
1799."  "Malvern  was  an  old  perch  of  mine,"  he  later  wiole,  and  UI 
felt  great  pity,  no  great  love,  for  this  lady,  long  since  dead."1"'  Do- 
spite  some  gallantry,  there  is  nothing  in  the  poems  to  contmdiot  this 
statement.  Who  she  was  we  do  not  know.  But  not  far  from  Malvern 
was  Ripple  Court,  the  home  of  Fleetwood  Parkhursl,  wilh  whom 
Landor  kept  up  a  friendship  for  a  few  years  after  their  colleges  days 
and  in  whose  company  he  is  said  to  have  traveled  somewhat.  By  this 
time,  doubtless,  the  quarrel  which  separated  them  petmanontly  had 
taken  place,  but  that  quarrel  in  no  way  lessened  Lundor's  welcome 
at  Ripple,  where  Parkhurst's  father  "loved  me  like  an  only  son."13 
Many  years  later  he  remembered  the  little  girl  there  who  bravely 
listened  while  he  read  the  terrors  of  "Monk"  Lewis'  uAlon/o  ihe 
Brave,"  who  climbed  gates  and  hedges,  or  rolled  in  the  grass,  with 
all  the  animal  spirits  of  childhood.  She  was  the  sister  of  his  school** 
fellow  and  in  1821  married  Anthony  Rosenhagen,  who  likewise  be- 
came a  lifelong  friend  of  Landor's.44  Landor  speaks  of  "many  happy 
days"  at  Ripple,  before  the  old  squire  died  in  1801;  "and  never  did 
I  shed  so  many  tears  for  the  loss  of  any  man."U) 

A  great  part  of  his  time,  however,  Landor  clearly  spent  in  London, 
His  talents  and  his  mind  won  the  admiration  of  Isaac  Mocalta,  the 
man  to  whom  he  meant  to  pay  tribute  in  the  "Post-Script  to  Ceftfr." 
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Only  enough  of  Mocatta's  correspondence  with  Landor  survives  (one 
letter  and  a  paragraph  from  another)  to  convince  us  that  his  was  a 
friendship  of  which  Landor  might  well  be  proud;  he  was  sympathetic, 
tolerant,  good-humored,  and  unfailing  in  his  hopes  for  mankind. 
Though  not  a  violent  partisan,  and  certainly  no  lover  of  Pitt,  he  was 
somewhat  amused  at  Landor's  ladicalism  and  his  glorification  of 
Napoleon.  Rut  about  art  and  books  the  two  were  in  complete  har- 
mony, and  it  was  perhaps  under  Mocatta's  tutelage  that  Landor  first 
acquired  his  great  love  for  paintings.  When  Mocatta  died  in  1801, 
Landor  remarked,  "I  never  knew  a  better  or  wiser  man,  or  one  more 
friendly."10 

The  closest  of  his  older  friends  was  of  course  Dr.  Parr,  whose  poli- 
tical and  scholarly  sympathies  with  the  young  man  brought  them,  for 
a  lime  into  very  great  intimacy.  "He  offered  me  the  use  of  his  library," 
said  Landor,  "but  whenever  T  began  to  read  a  book,  he  would  give 
it  a  running  commentary."  He  also  urged  upon  Landor  the  writing 
of  a  history  of  England — in  Latin. 

II etc.  liet>  our  honest  friend  Sam  Parr; 
A  better  man  than  most  men  are. 
So  learn ed ',  he  could  well  dispense 
So/nc/i/nes  with  merely  common  sense: 
So  voluble,  so  eloquent. 
You  little  heeded  what  he  meant: 
So  genet  ous,  he  could  $paie  a  word 
To  thtow  at  Wa,rl)urton  or  Hurd: 
So  loving,  every  village  maid 
Sought  his  caresses,  tho  afiaid. 

So  Landor  wrote  in  1799  and  presented  the  verses  to  Parr  as  an 
epitaph/7 

On  Raster  Tuesday  of  the  following  year,  April  15,  Parr  preached 
his  Spital  Sermon  before  Lord  Mayor  Combe  in  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street,  London.  "I  saw  him  in  all  his  glory.  ...  He  took 
me  with  him  in  the  carriage.  Never  was  church  so  crowded.  Com- 
moner^, Peers,  whigs,  tories,  filled  every  pew;  I  was  favoured  with 
a  place  in  the  Lord  Mayor's.  How  few  are  now  surviving  of  that 
multitude!  Canning,  Frere,  Mackintosh,  Bobus  Smith,  I  recognized. 
Swarms  of  insignificant  authors  crowded  the  aisles  and  galleries; 
some  of  them  doubtless  wrote  articles  by  order.  When  they  went  home, 
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probably  they  were  thinking  what  a  good  dinner  Parr  was  enjoying 
with  the  Mayor."48 

Parr  could  introduce  Landor  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
his  day.  That  he  ever  presented  him  to  his  old  pupil  Sheridan  there 
is  no  evidence,  though  he  once  wrote  to  Landor  from  London  thai 
Sheridan  "came  in  where  I  was  dining,  on  purpose  to  meet  me."49 
With  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Parr  was  very  intimate  indeed,  and 
he  much  embarrassed  Landor  once  by  calling  on  him  in  company  to 
support  a  correction  of  Mackintosh's  pronunciation:  "Once  at  break- 
fast with  Parr  in  Gary-street,  where  I  was  and  Hargrave  and  Jekyl,  he 
used  the  word  anabasis.  Parr  said,  'Very  right,  Jemmy!  very  right! 
it  is  anabasis  with  you,  but  anabasis  with  me  and  Waller  Landor.'' 
I  was  very  much  shocked  and  grieved;  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  felt  indisposed  to  take  any  part  in  the  conversation  afterwards; 
only  saying  (which  was  not  quite  true)  that  I  did  not  know  it  until 
then:  which  obtained  me  a  punch  of  the  elbow  under  the  rib,  and 
the  interjection  of  lying  dog!"5Q 

Landor  was  living  in  London  when  Pitt  resigned  in  February 
1801.  Parr  at  once  tried  to  rally  him  to  the  cause  of  displaying  be- 
fore the  public  Pitt's  "deep  and  mischievous  craft."  Let  Landor  visit 
the  Parliament,  and  let  him  write  for  the  papers;  Parr  would  furnish 
the  arguments,  to  which  Landor  was  to  give  all  the  "attractiveness 
of  his  style,  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
sarcasm."  "Expand  the  matter  contained  in  this  letter,  and  publish 
it  in  the  Courier,  and  lay  out  upon  it  that  vigorous  eloquence  with 
which  you  often  charm  my  ears.  It  will  have  effect,  if  you  will  keep 
back  some  of  your  favourite  and  perhaps  erroneous  opinions." ftl 
Landor  shrank,  with  unaccountable  but  nevertheless  characteristic 
shyness,  from  taking  Parr's  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Whig 
leaders  and  thus  gaining  access  for  himself  into  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  Parr  thereupon  wrote  to  Robert  Adair,  one  of 
Fox's  chief  supporters,  to  prepare  him  to  receive  Landor.63 

Landor  called  on  Adair  and  accompanied  him  to  the  House- — "the 
most  costly  exhibition  in  Europe,"  he  once  called  it.  They  were  there 
together  on  the  night  in  March  1801  when  Lord  Castlereagh  brought 
in  his  bill  to  extend  the  power  of  the  lord  lieutenant  to  put  Ireland 
under  martial  law.  At  first  they  met  and  went  down  to  the  House 
together;  ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  Landor  should  have  access 
regularly  to  the  reporters'  gallery.53  This  may  also  have  been  the 
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period  when,  as  Landor  recalled  in  1842,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining 
daily  in  the  company  of  the  well-known  radical,  Sir  Francis  Burdett.51 
As  a  political  writer,  however,  Landor  seems  to  have  failed.  Tem- 
peramentally, he  was  too  fond  of  strong  language  against  his  op- 
ponents and  at  the  same  time  too  sensitive  to  submit  to  criticism  or 
to  endure  any  sort  of  failure.  The  Courier  failed  to  publish  an  article 
he  sent  to  the  editor.  Adair  offered  (if  Landor  would  allow  him) 
to  speak  the  word  to  his  friend  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
which  would  give  Landor  ready  access  to  its  columns.  But  Landor's 
remarks  on  George  III — now  periodically  insane — were  too  dan- 
gerous to  risk  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  libel.  Nevertheless, 
"of  all  men,  you  have  the  least  reason  to  despair  as  a  public  writer," 
wrote  Adair,  "for  you  possess  such  resources  for  escape  in  your 
powers  of  satire  and  of  irony,  that  you  will  always  be  able,  as  soon 
as  you  have  found  out  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  to  slate  the  strongest 
truths,  and  to  state  them  safely.5'00  Landor  never  found  out  the 
"trim  of  the  vessel"  and  never,  in  a  long  life,  learned  to  state  the 
strongest  truths  without  danger  to  himself.  He  escaped  public  pro- 
secution, to  be  sure,  but  at  least  three  times  was  found  guilty  of 
libel  against  private  persons  and  made  to  pay  damages,  the  third 
time  indeed  disastrously. 


One  impulsive  young  man,  about  two  years  older  than  Landor, 
was  so  overcome  with  enthusiasm  for  Gebir  that  he  published  in 
1800  a  play  called  The  Conspiracy  of  Cowrie  that  was,  in  Southey's 
words,  "an  imitation  of  Gcbir,  with  some  poetry;  but  miserably  and 
hopelessly  deficient  in  all  else:  every  character  reasoning,  and  meta- 
phorising,  and  metaphysicking  the  reader  most  nauseously."00  This 
was  William  Rough,  who  the  following  year  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple.  It  is  not  certain  which  of  the  Landors  he  met  first, 
Walter  or  Henry,  for  Henry  was  then  resident  in  London  also.  Clearly 
he  knew  Walter  there  in  the  winter  of  1800-1801,  and  there  is  some 
suggestion  in  his  letters  of  their  enthusiastic  literary  conversations. 
One  of  these,  written  when  Landor  had  moved  on  to  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  acknowledged  a  lampoon  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick  but 
rebuked  its  author  sternly  for  choosing  satire  when  he  might  choose 
a  more  attractive  muse.  "From  letters  and  pursuits  of  imagination 
I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  been  widely  sundered.  A  few  law-books  have 
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been  my  sole  companions."  But  he  was  not  too  busy  to  compose 
Latin  verses  in  return  for  the  friendly  ones  that  Landor  sent  him.07 

The  change  of  ministry  in  February  was  followed  by  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  with  France  on  October  1,  1801.  "Glad 
shall  I  be  when  you  sit  down  with  us  again,"  wrote  Parr  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Landor's  visit  to  Warwick  that  winter,  "and  chat  on  the 
virtues  of  Moreau,  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  the  humours  of  Paul, 
and  the  perilous  condition  of  this  oppressed  and  insulted  kingdom."'*8 
Yet  when  Landor  reached  home,  their  mutual  eagerness  prevented  the 
first  meeting:  at  the  moment  when  Landor  was  calling  on  Parr  at 
Hatton,  Parr  was  looking  for  Landor  in  Warwick.50 

Landor's  visit  to  Warwick  must  have  lasted  several  months.  Rough 
chose  to  begin  his  practice  at  the  bar  on  the  Midland  circuit  early 
in  1802,  partly  because  Landor  lived  in  that  region;  "and  as  1  am 
not  very  sanguine  of  expectation  on  the  score  of  interest,  I  solaced 
myself  by  raising  enchanted  visions  of  Friendship  and  Literature." 
Learning  from  Henry  in  London  that  Walter  planned  to  leave  War- 
wick in  March,  he  begged  him  to  defer  his  departure  for  a  few  days 
until  the  assizes  brought  Rough  there  on  the  twenty-third,  but  in 
vain:  by  the  time  he  reached  Warwick,  Landor  had  gone/'0  He  was 
much  pleased  with  Warwick.  "From  your  own  family  J  received 
more  attention  than  in  any  way  I  could  have  expected.  ...  All  in- 
deed was  fairer  than  my  hopes,  and  I  say  this  without  a  single  foe. 
I  regret  that  I  shall  not  see  you  in  town." 01 

The  picture  of  the  Landor  family  which  Rough's  letters  give  should 
do  much  to  dissipate  the  notion  that  Landor's  life  was  at  this  time 
in  any  sense  a  perpetual  conflict  with  his  father  and  brothers.  Family 
ties  were  strong  with  him  and  somewhat  governed  the  orbit  of  his 
movements.  When  he  was  in  London  he  was  near  his  brother  Henry, 
and  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  as  he  certainly  was  for  a  time  in  the 
spring  of  1801  and  frequently  thereafter,  he  was  near  his  brothers 
Charles  and  Robert.02  Also  at  Oxford  during  these  years  was  Walter 
Birch,  who  held  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  which  he  resigned  about 
1805.63 

"Here  was  an  instance  of  a  friendship  which  is  so  often  formed  be- 
tween men  as  unlike  each  other  as  possible  in  every  other  particular  ex- 
cepting a  single  pursuit,"  Robert  Landor  wrote  to  Forster  many  years 
later.  "Birch  was  gentle,  quiet,  unassuming,  very  tolerant  of  other 
men's  opinions  though  sufficiently  consistent  in  the  maintenance  of 
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his  own,  an  earnest  Christian,  a  sincere  churchman,  and — 0,  Mr. 
Foistci! — rather  too  much  inclining  to  toryism.  Walter  was  a  black 
jacobin.  .  .  .  But  Birch  loved  Walter.  .  .  .  Walter  used  to  speak  of 
his  friend's  maiden  modesty,  which  extended  beyond  his  morals. 
Perhaps  this  wide  difference  between  them  kept  both  parties  silent  on 
graver  subjects:  both  feeling  unwilling  to  quarrel,  and  knowing  how 
irreconcilable  were  their  opinions.  Yet  Birch  often  checked  Walter's 
extravagant  language  by  his  laughter;  and  once  he  asked  me  how 
it  could  have  happened  that  my  brother  should  have  met  accidentally 
so  many  ladies,  in  an  evening's  walk  or  two  with  him  and  me, 
every  one  of  whom  was  incomparably  the  most  beautiful  creature 
whom  he  had  ever  seen?  how  each  of  twenty  fools  could  he  by  much 
the  greatest  fool  upon  earth?  and,  above  all,  how  Mr.  Pitt  could  be  the 
greatest  rascal  living,  if  Mr.  Canning  surpassed  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord 
Casllcreagh  surpassed  Mr.  Canning,  and  all  three  were  infinitely 
exceeded  as  brutes  and  fools  by  their  gracious  sovereign  king  George 
the  Third?'"5'1 

Robert  Landor  usually  wrote  of  his  brother  as  one  who  could  not 
tolerate  contradiction,  still  less  endure  laughter;  we  may  let  what 
ho  here  says  about  his  brother's  unbroken  friendship  with  Birch 
stand  against  his  explanation  of  the  quarrel  with  Rough  a  few  para- 
graphs farther  along. 


Landor  was  at  Bath  in  the  spring  of  1802,  when  Rough's  enthusias- 
tic account  of  his  first  visit  to  Wai  wick  reached  him,  and  his  letters 
gave  expression  to  depths  of  lethargy  and  melancholy  which  may 
have  been  only  partly  affected.  His  nights  were  sleepless,  and  his 
physician  forbade  him  to  read.  "Come,  come,  rouse  yourself  and 
write,"  Rough  urged  him.  "If  you  must  die,  it  is  at  least  your 
duty  to  leave  something  behind  you;  and  though  Gebir  will  do 
much,  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  still  more."  The 
world  was  not  such  a  bad  one  after  all:  and  if  Landor  was  too  in- 
clined to  be  distressed  by  the  world's  preference  of  the  stupid  noble- 
man over  the  man  of  intellect,  let  him  merely  reflect  that  he  was 
slave  to  no  necessity  to  earn  a  living:  he  was  "at  liberty  to  move 
whithersoever  inclination  leads — with  a  more  than  adequate  com- 
petence now,  and  with  an  assurance  of  a  richer  fortune  in  years  to 
come."  Let  him  rejoice  in  the  possession  "not  merely  of  the  love, 
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but  the  power,  of  intellect"  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  same  pursuits 
as  Homer,  Vergil,  and  Milton.65 

When  a  young  man  talks  of  dying  prematurely  and  laments  that 
wealth  and  station  are  preferred  to  true  merit,  he  is  likely  to  be 
suffering  the  pangs  of  disprized  love.  When  he  learned  of  Rough's 
marriage  in  June,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Henry,  "This  time  year, 
too,  I  was  to  have  been  married.  But,  after  committing  a  piece  of 
foolery  in  which  I  was  the  puppet,  the  farce  concluded.  But  what  can 
it  signify?  I  can  only  be  sixty  thousand  pounds  the  poorer."  <{0 

As  for  the  friendship  with  Rough,  it  ended  abruptly  not  long 
afterward.  Somehow,  according  to  Robert  Landor,  Rough  uninten- 
tionally offended  his  brother:  "Either  [he]  had  smiled  at  a  false  argu- 
ment, or  interrupted  my  brother  in  some  other  way,  before  several 
guests,  whereupon  Walter  left  his  house  and  renounced  his  acquaint- 
ance."67 Rough,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  praise  Gebir  and 
speak  well  of  Landor.68  Some  years  later  he  went  out  to  Demerara  as 
a  judge,  but  on  a  visit  to  England  in  1828  he  reappeared  in  Warwick, 
inquired  several  times  kindly  after  Landor  of  his  family,  and  remarked 
that  the  Imaginary  Conversations  must  have  produced  him  a  good 
fortune.  It  was  an  unfortunate  remark  for  Landor's  sislers  to  pass  on: 
"As  for  that  impostor,  Rough/'  he  replied,  "I  never  hear  the  fellow 
mentioned,  without  some  fresh  contempt."  °° 


"One  loved  me  at  twenty,  another  at  twentyfive  —  none  between, 
and  none  wanted  I,"  wrote  Landor  in  his  eighty-eighth  year/0  The 
cause  of  his  present  griefs  can  only  have  been  Jane  Sophia  Swift,  to 
whom,  under  the  name  "lanthe,"  Landor  addressed  most  of  his  finest 
short  poems  and  with  whom  it  is  clear  he  was  desperately  in  love. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Swift  of  Lynn,  in  Ireland  —  the  great- 
grandson  of  Jonathan  Swift's  Uncle  Godwin.  Her  father  had  married 
a  cousin,  and  lanthe  was  to  do  likewise  when  she  married  the  fifth 
successive  Godwin  Swift  of  Swifts  Heath  in  Kilkenny  and  Lionaden 
in  Meath.71  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  unknown;  it  is  only  traditional- 
ly set  at  1803/2  We  do  know  that  in  1814  Godwin  Swift  died,  leaving 
lanthe  with  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  casual  stroller  along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  canal  in  Bath 
may  choose  to  reflect  that  here  was  the  setting  for  the  single  rem- 
iniscence of  her  admirer  which  lanthe  herself  has  handed  down, 
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through  her  son  William.  For  one  day  as  she  was  sauntering  with  him 
along  the  towpalh,  a  young  schoolboy  on  the  opposite  bank  began  to 
pelt  a  flock  of  ducks  with  some  stones.  lanthe  begged  Landor  to 
intervene,  and  he  at  once  ordered  the  young  villain  to  desist.  The 
lad  ignored  the  order,  and  Landor  in  a  rage  shouted,  "You  scoundrel! 
if  1  was  on  the  other  side  I  would  fling  you  headlong  into  the  canal." 
Safely  piotected  by  a  dozen  feet  of  water,  the  schoolboy  calmly  re- 
plied, "It  would  take  a  man  to  do  that."  Landor's  rage  became  so 
tremendous  that  lanthe  could  not  restrain  herself,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  ripples  of  laughter  which,  thanks  to  her  admirer,  we 
have  come  to  think  of  as  her  most  striking  characteristic.73 

Landoi's  own  recoid  of  this  love  is  preserved  almost  exclusively  in 
his  poems.  "Let  [the  reader]  beware  of  hoping  he  can  trace,  to  any 
object  within  his  view,  the  source  of  those  affections  he  may  dis- 
cover here  and  there.  He  will  be  wrong;  that  is  certain."  So  Landor 
cautioned  the  readers  of  his  next  volume,  Simonidea.7*  One  may  take 
the  warning  as  an  ingenuous  confession  that  the  object  of  the  affections 
was  entirely  visible  and  recognizable  and  yet  still  be  aware  of  the 
serious  danger  in  reconstructing  a  real-life  romance  from  such  am- 
biguous and  imaginative  evidence.  Nevertheless,  if  we  put  into  some 
sort  of  order  the  poems  (published  for  the  most  part  in  1806  or 
1831 )  that  seem  to  refer  to  the  real  lanthe,  this  is  what  we  find. 

The  friendship  quickly  passed  through  a  flirtation  to  a  passionate 
love.  Many  were  the  rides,  many  the  strolls  in  the  country,  many  the 
pauses  to  hear  the  nightingale  in  the  shadow  of  an  elder.  The  young 
man  found  it  an  eminently  successful  device  slyly  to  disengage  the 
lump  of  turf  or  stone  on  which  lanthe  leaned,  for  in  her  terror  she 
always  flung  her  arms  about  him  and  required  reassurance.75  He 
presented  her  with  a  copy  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  so  that  she  might 
see  what  tribute  a  poet  paid  to  the  lady  he  loved.76  Once  he  stole  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  not  actually  expecting  to  get  it  back,  she  snatched 
at  it,  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  captured  it;  disappointed  at  the 
unexpected  recovery,  she  returned  it  to  him.77  Another  trophy  was 
the  shell  on  which  lanthe  had  cut  her  teeth: 

Darling  Shell,  where  hast  thou  been, 
What  jar  regions  hast  thou  seen; 
From  what  pastimes  art  thou  come: 
Can  we  make  amends  at  home? 
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Whether  thou  hast  tuned  the  dance 

To  the  maids  of  ocean, 
Know  I  not — but  Ignorance 

Never  hurts  Devotion — 

This  I  know,  my  darling  Shell, 
I  shall  ever  love  thee  well, 
Though  too  little  to  resound 
While  the  Neieids  dance  aiound; 

For,  of  all  the  shells  that  are, 

Thou  art  sure  the  brightest: 
Thou,  lanthe's  infant  care, 

Most  these  eyes  delightest — 

Earlier  to  whose  aid  she  owes 
Teeth  like  budding  snowdiop  loivs; 
Teeth,  whose  love-incited  pow'is, 
I  have  felt  in  happier  hoius. 

On  my  shoulder,  on  my  neck, 

Still  the  cherishl  mark  remains, 
Well  pourhay'd  in  many  a  speck 

Round  thy  smooth  and  quiet  veins. 

Who  can  wonder  then,  if  thou 
Hearest  breathe  my  Lender  vow; 
Ij  thy  lips,  so  pure,  so  bright, 
Aie  dim  with  kisses,  day  and  night? 

(1806}7S 

There  was  torture  also,  and  pain.  The  sprig  of  myrtle  crushed  on 
her  breast  by  the  force  of  his  embrace,  and  which  he  then  carried 
home,  predicted  that  she  would  be  snatched  from  him.70  He  tore 
himself  away  for  a  self-inflicted  exile  and  was  merely  tormented  by 
her  absence.80  Seeking  to  recover  his  lost  heart,  he  learned  from 
Love  that  it  was  his  no  longer;  he  foolishly  gave  it  to  her,  and  though 
she  valued  it  not  she  would  not  return  it.81  She  told  him  that  they 
must  cease  to  love;  her  friends  had  become  suspicious  of  her  par- 
tiality for  him  and  had  whispered  to  her  that  she  should  treat  all  her 
friends  as  she  treated  him  ("If  they  only  knew!"  said  Landor).82 
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When  lie  was  away  from  her,  he  wondered  on  whose  arm  she  leaned 
and  whether,  if  perchance  she  saw  a  play  in  which  a  long-absent  lover 
was  restored  to  his  heloved,  she  thought  of  him.83 

And  then  the  break.  He  urged  her  to  change  her  mind: 

Ask  me  not  .  ,  a  voice  severe 

Tells  me  .  .  for  it  gives  me  pain. 
Peace!  sweet  maid!  the  hour  is  near 

When  I  caiuwt  ask  again. 

(1831) 

She  resolved  to  return  lo  Ireland,  where  he  had  good  reason  to  expect 
that  his  hopes  would  be  crushed.81  There  are  many  poems  on  his 
grief  when  she  was  lost  to  him:  some  sentimental — he  fancied  her 
weeping  for  him,85  he  even  took  refuge  in  Wales  and  there  imagined 
her  saying  that  she  had  wished  to  marry  him  but  somehow  fell  short86 
— others  bitterly  reproachful.87  He  gazed  at  her  miniature  and 
fancied  thai  the  lips  still  retained  his  last  kiss  and  renewed  their 
promise  of  love.88  He  thought  of  following  her  to  Ireland,  even 
dreamed  that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  she  saw  him  there  but  was 
separated  from  him  by  her  captors/0  One  poem  he  sent  to  his  sister  a 
few  years  later  "was  written  when  I  first  had  thoughts  of  going  into 
Ireland,  and  when  I  was — as  we  all  of  us  arc,  some  time  or  other — so 
foolish  as  to  be  in  love": 

[A  SONG] 

In  vain,  0  Love,  my  steps  you  guide 
To  shores  for  which  I've  often  sigh'd! 
No  longer  is  I  an  the  mine! 

On  whom  so  blest  as  once  were  we, 
While  I  Iov9d  her  and  she  lov'd  me, 
Did  evening  close  or  morning  shine? 

Could  I  then  ask  my  heart,  if  this 
Were  sure  repose  and  lasting  bliss! 
Could  I  then  wish  to  change  my  lot! 

I  fancied  Pleasure  was  untrue, 
But  I  Jtave  liv\l  to  learn  and  rue 
Alas  that  Grief  is  not. 

(Never  published  by  Landor)90 
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lanthe's  marriage  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance,  for  she 
returned  to  Bath  at  least  once  and  perhaps  more  frequently,91  That 
she  ever  became  Landor's  mistress,  however,  as  has  been  asserted, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever;  bringing  up  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, one  would  think,  might  leave  her  little  time  for  such  frivolity.92 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  girl  so  lively  and  charming  as  lanthe, 
so  willing  to  play  at  being  all  in  love  while  she  was  trying  to  make 
up  her  mind  whether  she  was  in  love  at  all,  could  have  raised  havoc 
with  a  young  man  of  Landor's  unquestionably  shy  and  insecure  tem- 
perament, could  have  caused  the  sleepless  nights  and  the  melancholy, 
the  desperate  dreams  and  agony  of  privation,  without  becoming  his 
mistress  and  indeed  without  dragging  on  the  flirtation  beyond  a 
season — and  after  all  that,  still  leave  such  a  residue  of  love  as  broke 
out  again  (more  calmly)  when  he  met  her  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
and  as  continued  to  express  itself  uninterruptedly  in  verses  like  these: 

From  you,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass 

Like  little  ripples  down  a  sunny  river; 
Your  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the  grass, 

Cut  down,  and  up  again  as  blithe  as  ever. 

0846) 

The  very  fact  that  Landor  so  eagerly  romanticized  his  acquaintance 
with  every  girl  he  knew  suggests  that  he  seldom  found  affection; 
Nancy  Jones  was  in  her  grave,  and  lanlhe's  gay  freedom  was  some- 
thing he  perhaps  had  not  known  elsewhere-  Jane  Swift  became  the 
pattern  of  grace,  affection,  and  delight  in  women,  and  if  the  later 
"lanthe"  poems  were  not  all  written  about  the  young  lady  hersolf, 
she  nevertheless  had  left  her  mark  on  them.  Her  reward  he  himself 
promised  her: 

Past  ruin9d  Ilion  Helen  lives, 

Alcestis  rises  from  the  shades; 
Verse  calls  them  forth;  9tis  verse  that  gives 

Immortal  youth  to  mortal  maids. 

Soon  shall  Oblivion's  deepening  veil 

Hide  all  the  peopled  hills  you  see, 
The  gay,  the  proud,  while  lovers  hail 

These  many  summers  you  and  me. 

(1831-1846) 
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A  VISIT  to  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1802  produced  a  revolution  in 
Lander's  political  thinking.  Like  every  other  Englishman  who 
could  afford  to  do  so,  he  took  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  to  visit  the  land  that  had  been  closed  to  Englishmen  for  a 
decade  and  to  see  the  shrines  of  the  revolution  he  himself  had  so 
long  hailed.  He  had  indeed  two  principal  objects:  to  see  the  city  of 
Paris,  with  the  fresh  scars  of  revolution,  and  the  person  of  Bona- 
parte. He  therefore  declined  letters  of  introduction  which  would  have 
opened  to  him,  he  said,  the  salons  of  Cambaceres,  the  Second  Consul, 
and  Berthier,  the  Minister  of  War.1  Yet  long  afterward  he  spoke, 
as  if  from  personal  experience,  of  the  salons  of  Madame  Tallien, 
Madame  Recamicr,  and  Napoleon's  sister  Pauline.2 

Though  only  a  year  later  a  prefatory  epistle  to  the  Latin  edition  of 
Gebirus  carried  the  date  "Paris,  10  June,"  he  could  hardly  have 
been  there  much  before  the  end  of  July.  Accommodations  in  France 
displeased  him  from  the  start.  He  was  delayed  a  day  on  the  road 
and  confined  to  his  room  in  Paris  as  a  consequence  of  his  journey. 
Lodgings  in  Paris  were  three  times  as  dear  as  in  London,  and  the 
hotels  in  Paris  were  on  quite  a  different  plan  from  those  in  England, 
for  "unless  you  have  servants  of  your  own  you  cannot  dine  at  home," 
and  though  there  were  sixty  apartments  in  his  hotel,  there  was  not 
a  fire  in  the  house  and  he  had  to  put  on  his  shirt  "as  damp  as  a 
newspaper  from  the  press."3 

The  Louvre,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  him.  He  spent  "three  or 
four  hours  every  day  in  the  gallery  of  pictures"  and  was  convinced 
that  what  was  to  be  seen  there  would  require  at  least  three  years  to 
see  properly.  Contrary  to  the  reports  circulated  by  the  English 
newspapers,  not  a  fourth  of  the  paintings  and  still  fewer  of  the 
statues  were  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  Italy.  "Many  were  brought 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  IV  begin  on  page  521. 
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from  the  King's  palaces,  and  many  were  the  property  of  rich  em- 
igrants." Out  of  so  immense  a  quantity  of  paintings — not  less  than 
a  thousand — scarcely  a  dozen  had  been  injured  in  their  transport 
to  Paris  and  not  one  beyond  repair.  As  for  Paris  itself,  the  reports 
in  the  English  press  had  again  been  wrong:  instead  of  universal 
destruction  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  "the  religious  houses 
alone  have  suffered,  .  .  .  and  these  in  general  not  much."4 

Then  about  August  10  he  described  his  first  sight  of  Bonaparte: 
"I  stood  within  six  or  eight  yards  of  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
His  countenance  is  not  of  that  fierce  cast  which  you  see  in  the  prints, 
&  which  perhaps  it  may  assume  in  battle.  He  seems  melancholy,  and 
reserved,  but  not  morose  or  proud," 

By  a  Sternean  stratagem  Landor  got  within  a  few  feet  of  the  great 
man  and  his  staff.  He  left  the  window  from  which  ho  had  been  watch- 
ing and  descended  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  lie  pressed  his 
way  forward  until  only  one  tall  young  fellow  stood  between  him  and 
Bonaparte. 

"I  begged  him  to  let  me  see  Buonaparte,  and  observed  ihiU  probably 
he  had  seen  him  often  and  shared  his  victories.  The  youth  was  do- 
lighted.  Ah  le  voila,  Monsieur,  said  he  and  in  a  moment  there  was 
nothing  between  me  and  this  terror  of  Europe,  but  the  baeks  of  two 
horses,  over  which  I  could  see  him  as  distinctly  as  I  see  this  paper.'1" 

How  often  in  later  life  Landor  recalled  this  moment.  "Never  saw 
Napoleon  Bonaparte!"  he  once  roared  in  amazement  at  one  of  the 
lesser  breed  of  authors  of  a  later  day;  and  Kale  Field,  the  American 
girl  who  knew  him  sixty  years  later  in  Florence,  told  how  she  "looked 
with  wonder  upon  a  person  who  remembered  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  a  slender  young  man."  Bonaparte,  Landor  was  recalling,  "was 
exceedingly  handsome  then,  with  a  rich  olive  complexion  and  oval 
face,  youthful  as  a  girl's."6  Not  always  were  his  tales  to  be  believed; 
there  is  a  certain  air  of  fiction  about  this  one:  "F  met  Bonaparte 
walking  in  the  Tuileries  garden,  and  the  fellow  looked  at  me  so 
insolently  that,  if  I  had  not  had  a  lady  on  my  arm,  I  should  have 
knocked  him  down."7 

The  turning  point  in  his  opinion  of  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been 
the  celebration  of  the  general's  birthday  on  August  15,  when  he 
formally  assumed  the  title  of  First  Consul  for  life  which  had  been 
voted  him  by  the  Senate  twelve  days  earlier.  Wordsworth  too  was 
in  France  that  day,  and  his  observations  were  strikingly  like  Lan- 
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Jor's.s  Theie  was  everywhere,  said  Lander,  sign  of  tremendous 
public  pieparalion,  and  yet  in  contrast  the  private  citizens  seemed 
curiously  unconcerned:  "The  piivate  houses  were  no  more  illuminated 
than  usual.  The  shops  had  two  lamps  instead  of  one.  This  was  the 
only  difference. "  As  for  the  festivities  at  the  Tuileries:  "Buonaparte 
made  his  appearance  in  the  centre,  where  his  wife  had  sate  some 
time  in  company  with  the  other  two  consuls.  I  expected  that  the  sky 
would  have  been  rent  with  acclamations;  on  the  contrary  he  experi- 
enced such  a  reception  as  was  experienced  by  Richard  the  Third.  He 
was  sensibly  mortified.  He  bowed,  but  waved  to  &  fro,  and  often 
wiped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  He  retired  in  about  ten 
minutes," 

Not  an  atom  of  liberty  was  left  to  the  Frenchmen,  as  the  people 
discovered  too  late — a  people  "the  most  inconstant,  and  therefore 
the  most  contemptible  in  the  world."  "Doubtless  the  government  of 
Buonaparte  is  the  best  that  can  be  contrived  for  Frenchmen.  Monkeys 
must  be  chained."  For  the  genius  of  Napoleon  Landor  lost  none  of 
his  respect,  but  there  was  a  new  patriotism,  an  assurance  that  England 
was  the  only  power  which  could  resist  that  genius.  "As  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  this  cursed  nation  has  ruined  it  for  ever."0  "In  my  boy- 
hood," he  wrote  within  a  year  of  his  death,  "I  was  a  fierce  democrat 
and  extolled  the  French.  In  a  few  years  it  was  evident  how  incapable 
was  thai  people  of  Liberty,  and  how  prone  to  despotism.  Let  me 
never  be  called  inconsistent  if  I  praised  the  good  and  true,  abhorring 
and  detesting  the  vicious  and  the  false."10 

From  Paris  ho  made  an  excursion  to  Versailles,  where  he  found 
everything  magnificent  beyond  description.  He  took  rooms  in  the 
Petit  Trianon  ovetlooking  the  garden,  and  there,  strolling  among  the 
flowers,  he  brought  to  completion  his  Latin  version  of  Gebir.11 

Warwick  friends  occupied  his  thoughts  constantly;  and  he  had  one 
other  preoccupation:  money.  "My  pocket  begins  to  wax  feeble.  One 
cannot  travel  in  France  or  live  at  Paris  for  a  little.  They  know  an 
Englishman  everywhere,  &  the  extravagance  of  a  few  is  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  rest."  Would  his  brother  Henry  undertake  the  delicate  busi- 
ness of  requesting  their  father  to  advance  twenty  pounds  of  his  next 
quarter's  revenue?  For  he  was  seized  with  the  wish  to  join  some  friends 
who  were  going  from  Paris  to  Switzerland  the  following  month,  and 
he  had  but  nine  guineas  in  his  purse.  Or  "if  my  mother  would  lend  me 
a  hundred  pounds,  this  would  make  all  the  difference  between  travel- 
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ling  comfortably  and  uncomfortably."12  One  might  well  suppose  it 
would!  But  his  journey  was  homeward  and  not  to  Switzerland.  A  few 
months  later,  France  and  England  were  again  at  war. 

The  incurably  romantic  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  who  conceived  of 
Landor's  early  life  in  terms  of  "four  great  loves,"  claims  to  have  heard 
from  Landor  the  story  of  his  forming  in  France  "one  of  the  most 
romantic  of  all  his  attachments,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  when  at 
its  height."  Landor  could  not  have  been  in  France  much  more  than 
a  month!  But  on  his  return,  she  reported,  he  besieged  the  post  office 
for  months  in  search  of  the  letters  that  never  came  and  always  blamed 
his  mother  for  intercepting  them  "and  so  of  coming  between  him  and 
a  love  which  might  have  been  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  his 
life."13  The  story  has  confirmation  only  in  a  poem  entitled  "To 
Antinoe  in  Paris,  1802,"  of  which  Landor  remarked  (pretending  that 
it  was  a  translation),  "[The  author],  you  see,  was  a  very  cold  poet  and 
(no  doubt)  as  cold  a  lover.  /  was  always  of  the  same  kind,  while  I 
appeared  in  either  capacity."14  Let  who  will  suppose,  then,  that  the 
daughter  of  an  ancient  line  from  the  Auvergne  supplanted  the  lost 
heiress  with  sixty  thousand  pounds. 


Either  while  Landor  was  still  in  France,  or  immediately  after  his 
return,  Poetry,  by  the  Author  of  Gebir  finally  made  its  appearance 
after  lying  in  the  printer's  shop  for  about  two  years.15  By  this  time, 
however,  Landor  had  already  begun  his  dealings  with  the  Oxford 
printing  firm  of  Slatter  and  Munday,  who  were  also  his  brother 
Robert's  printers. 

What  was  probably  their  first  work  for  him  was  undoubtedly  the 
nastiest  little  volume  Landor  ever  published — a  collection  of  nine 
Latin  poems  printed  anonymously  under  the  title  of  Iambi  sometime 
between  1800  and  1803.10  In  a  Preface  reminiscent  of  that  to  Poems 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  he  claimed  that  these  were  poems  of 
unknown  origin  that  had  recently  found  their  way  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  England  and  speculated  on  their  source.  He  apologized 
for  their  coarseness  by  citing  the  example  of  Catullus,  whom  he 
certainly  equaled.  There  is  nothing  unique  in  Landor's  bad  taste, 
and  probably  nothing  very  significant,  though  it  is  just  as  well  that 
the  poems  are  in  Latin  and  that  only  one  copy  of  the  pamphlet  has 
survived. 
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Landor's  principal  occupations  when  he  was  at  Oxford  with  his 
brother  Robert  in  1801  and  1802  were  apparently  revising  Gebir  for 
a  new  edition  and  preparing  a  Latin  version  of  the  poem  for  pub- 
lication. Robert  performed  the  task  of  editor,  and  as  Walter  freely 
admitted,  applied  the  spurs  when  Walter  was  dilatory.17  The  English 
version  was  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  "arguments"  at  the 
head  of  each  book,  by  insertions  totaling  forty-three  lines,  and  by 
noles  in  explanation  of  what  were  conceived  to  be  the  most  obscure 
passages.18  If  one  could  wish  that  instead  of  explaining  the  ambigui- 
ties he  had  removed  them,  such  revision  is  not  always  in  the  power 
of  a  poet,  and  indeed  Landor  himself  complained  of  the  agony  of  re- 
opening the  creative  springs.19 

His  new  attitude  toward  the  French  and  their  ruler  found  its  place 
in  the  notes.  Though  he  left  the  line  which  described  Bonaparte 
as  "A  mortal  man  above  all  mortal  praise,"  he  did  so  only  that  he 
might  express  his  disappointment  over  Bonaparte's  failure  to  fulfill 
his  promise.  As  for  the  French  Revolution,  "Great  hopes  were  raised 
from  [it  for  an  empire  of  justice  and  equality],  but  every  good  man 
is  disappointed.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  impelled  to  use 
their  means  of  amelioration,  or  that  our  arms  should  be  attended  by 
success,  like  theirs, — internal  and  external  subjugation."  In  his  re- 
mark that  Bonaparte  unhappily  thought  "that  to  produce  great 
changes,  is  to  perform  great  actions"20  we  see  the  germ  of  Landor's 
later  political  doctrine — a  conception  which  made  him  insist  to 
the  end  of  his  life  that  he  was  a  conservative  at  the  very  moment 
when  to  his  friends  and  to  the  public  he  was  likely  to  appear  a  dan- 
gerous, sometimes  even  a  vicious,  radical.  One  more  of  his  persistent 
preoccupations  is  foreshadowed  in  another  of  the  new  notes:  his 
objection  to  the  conventions  of  modern  English  spelling,  with  his 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Milton.21  Quite  apart  from  the  theories  of 
spelling  reform  he  continued  to  urge,  he  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  utterly  bewildered  by  one  convention:  he  was  never  sure 
whether  the  word  was  "receive"  or  "recieve." 

The  new  edition  of  Gebir  was  published  in  January  or  February 
1803,  sold  at  four  shillings,  and  unlike  the  first  edition  bore  the  au- 
thor's name  on  the  title  page.22 

The  publication  of  the  Latin  version  of  Gebir  in  the  same  year 
raises  the  question  in  which  language  Landor  first  composed  the 
poem.  On  this  point  he  contradicted  himself  frequently  and  there 
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can  be  no  certainty.23  We  have  other  evidence  of  his  method  of  work- 
ing from  a  letter  to  Southey  about  "The  Phocaeans":  "I  began  in 
a  wrong  key  for  English  verse.  I  had  written  several  hundred  lines 
in  Latin,  but  I  threw  them  into  the  fire  at  the  bad  reception  thai  Eng- 
lish volume  met  with."21  From  1803  to  1847  (when  he  first  trans- 
lated them),  Landor's  principal  narrative  poems  except  for  Gebir 
were  published  in  Latin  alone.  It  was,  as  he  freely  acknowledged,  a 
way  of  avoiding  the  criticism  of  the  common  reader.25  Indeed,  it 
was  a  way  of  avoiding  nearly  all  readers  altogether. 

The  Latin  version  of  Gebir  followed  the  1803  revision  of  that 
poem  closely  on  the  whole,  though  it  showed  a  facility  with  the  lan- 
guage that  made  it  no  slavish  translation.  In  fact,  Landor's  meaning 
was  frequently  perfectly  clear  in  the  Latin  where  the  English  re- 
mained obscure;  though  the  contrary  is  also  true,  and  his  Latin  was 
sometimes  opaque  when  his  English  was  perspicuous.  The  footnotes 
to  the  Latin  text  do  not  entirely  duplicate  those  of  the  English  and 
are  a  useful  (but  quite  naturally  neglected)  commentary  on  certain 
passages  in  both  versions.  Gebirus  did  not  appear  until  the  latter  part 
of  November  1803,  the  twin  of  Gebir  in  appearance  and  price,20 
and  bearing  on  the  title  page  the  Latinized  name  of  "Savagius 
Landor." 

In  December  1803,  on  the  very  morning  of  his  matriculation  at 
Worcester  College,  Thomas  De  Quincey  came  upon  Gebir  in  a  shop, 
was  "astonished  ...  by  the  splendour  of  its  descriptions  (for  I  had 
opened  accidentally  upon  the  sea-nymph's  marriage  with  Tamar,  the 
youthful  brother  of  Gebir),"  and  bought  the  book.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  he  alone  in  Oxford,  perhaps  in  England,  had  read  this 
poem27  (Landor  was  angered  no  little  when,  many  years  afterward, 
De  Quincey  published  that  opinion  in  a  magazine).  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  even  more  distinguished  undergraduate  who  a  few  years 
later  found  the  Book  in  Slatter's  shop.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  fold 
Landor  how  one  morning  he  burst  into  Shelley's  rooms  at  University 
College  to  tell  him  something  of  importance  but  found  him  so  en- 
grossed in  Gebir  that  he  would  attend  to  nothing  else,  whereupon 
Hogg  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand  and  flung  it  out  the  window 
— but  a  servant  who  was  passing  brought  it  in  again,  ancl  Shelley  was 
once  more  caught  in  its  spell.  At  times,  said  Hogg,  Shelley  would 
read  nothing  else.  There  was  something  in  the  poem  that  caught  Ins 
fancy,  and  he  would  read  it  aloud  to  others,  or  to  himself,  with 
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a  tiresome  pertinacity.  Landor  laughed  at  this  account,  heartily:  "Well, 
you  must  allow  it  is  something  to  have  produced  what  could  please 
one  fellow-creature,  and  offend  another,  so  much."28 

One  of  the  most  vicious  attacks  Landor  suffered  from  the  public 
press  (at  least  until  1858)  was  the  article  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review 
on  Gebirus  in  February  1804,20  an  attack  based,  as  one  might  well 
suppose  from  the  title  of  the  periodical,  on  political  grounds  (for 
the  reviewers  had  not  yet  come  upon  Landor's  recantation  in  his 
English  version).  "The  Antijacobin  has  assailed  me  with  much 
virulence,"  wrote  Landor  to  Parr.  "I  am  a  coward  and  a  profligate. 
On  the  latter  expression,  as  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  it,  I  shall 
be  silent.  The  foimer  is  a  plain  intelligible  word;  and  if  I  dis- 
cover the  person  who  has  made  this  application  of  it,  I  will  give 
him  some  documents  which  shall  enlighten  his  judgment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  skin.  Could  you  imagine  it?  You  also  are  mentioned 
with  a  proportionate  share  of  insolence.  Let  them  pass.  .  .  .  Thank 
God,  I  have  a  mind  more  alive  to  kindness  than  to  contumely."30 


If  Landor  went  at  all  to  Warwick  on  his  return  from  France,  he 
did  not  remain  there  long,  for  Dr.  Parr  wrote  to  him  in  December 
1802  to  relate  a  matter  of  Warwickshire  gossip  about  which  Landor 
had  inquired."1  For  the  entire  year  of  1803  there  is  on  record  only 
one  unmistakable  trace  of  Landor:  on  September  17  Dr.  William 
Lambc  wrote  to  Parr,  "I  had  a  letter  last  week  from  W.  Landor, 
from  Bath."1'1"  No  period  of  his  life  is  quite  so  obscure  as  these  next 
three  or  four  years,  and  ihough  they  may  have  been  years  of  the 
greatest  significance,  his  biographer  must  necessarily  treat  them 
scantily. 

Bath  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the  center  of  his  life  from  this  time 
until  his  marriage,  though  there  are  references  to  both  Bristol  and 
Clifton  (neither  of  which,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  Bath).  There, 
in  1804,  he  had  his  portrait  painted,  his  earliest  known  likeness.33 
A  few  friends  of  these  days  remained  to  him  in  later  life,  and  these, 
like  so  many  of  his  friends,  belonged  to  the  neighboring  island  to  the 
west.  Lady  Belmore  and  her  sister  were  still  in  Bath  when  he  returned 
there  in  1836.  When  the  former  died  at  the  end  of  1841  he  wrote: 
"Thirty-seven  years  ago  I  began  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  I 
liked  her  frankness  so  much,  that  I  overcame  my  abhorrence  of  routs, 
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and  went  at  her  desire  to  hers,  although  to  no  others.  But  then  her 
small  Sunday  parties,  never  exceeding  fourteen,  and  from  which  all 
but  those  whom  she  thought  the  pleasantest  or  the  prettiest,  were  ex- 
cluded! Ah,  then,  indeed,  was  I  devout,  and  offered  my  little  taper 
offerings  up  at  shrine  after  shrine/534  The  young  Viscount  Mountjoy, 
later  created  Earl  of  Blessington,  renewed  an  old  friendship  in 
Florence  in  1827:  "Twenty  years  before,  when  Lord  Mountjoy  was 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Randolph,  he  was  always  at  the  parties  of 
Lady  Belmore,  at  whose  house  I  visited,  more  particularly  when  there 
were  few  besides  her  own  family.  ...  In  those  days  he  was  somewhat 
fat  for  so  young  a  man."  (It  must  have  been  earlier  than  Landor 
recalled,  for  Lord  Mountjoy  was  created  M.A.  in  March  1803,  by 
which  time  he  had  presumably  achieved  a  degree  of  learning  that 
made  a  tutor  unnecessary.35)  The  "routs,  plays,  concerts,  and  balls" 
which  Landor  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  1804  to  Dr.  Parr'10  are  not  con- 
sistent with  his  later  pictures  of  his  life  at  Bath,  yet  are  probably  no 
bad  hint  of  how  he  actually  spent  his  time;  indeed,  why  else  would  a 
young  man  live  at  Bath? 

Only  a  few  years  later,  he  wrote  to  Southey: 

"You  remind  me  of  Bath!  if  not  a  delightful,  a  most  easy  place.  I 
cannot  bear  brick  houses  and  wet  pavements.  .  ,  .  The  South  Parade 
was  always  my  residence  in  winter.  Towards  spring  I  removed  into 
Pulteney  Street  —  or  rather  towards  summer;  for  there  were  formerly 
as  many  nightingales  in  the  garden,  and  along  the  river  opposite  the 
South  Parade,  as  ever  there  were  in  the  bowers  of  Schiraz.  The 
situation  is  unparalleled  in  beauty,  and  is  surely  the  warmest  in  Eng- 
land. I  could  get  a  walk  into  the  country  without  crossing  a  street, 
which  I  hate.  These  advantages  often  kept  me  in  Bath  till  the  middle 
of  June,  and  I  always  returned  in  the  beginning  of  November.  .  .  . 
I  always  hated  plays  and  playhouses,  and  in  the  nine  first  years  I  was 
only  once  at  the  Bath  theatre."  sr 


Not  the  least  of  Landor's  concerns  was  his  inability  to  live  within 
his  income.  From  Paris,  we  have  seen  how  he  begged  Henry  to 
obtain  some  enlargement  of  it;  at  the  same  time  he  was  using  Henry's 
services  in  "another  matter  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  London 
and  which  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten.  I  leave  the  management  of 
every  thing  to  your  discretion."38 
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Yet  with  this  inability  to  make  ends  meet  went  a  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  moderation  of  expenditure  and  a  splendid  optimism 
about  his  current  financial  state.  "Do  not  be  in  any  alarm,"  he  wrote 
to  Henry  early  in  February  1805,  "lest  I  should  write  to  Mr.  Hickin 
for  money.  I  have  more  than  I  shall  spend  before  the  next  quarter. 
Had  I  written  to  him  at  all,  it  would  not  have  been  for  more  than 
ten  pounds,  and  now  the  necessity  is  over."39  Dr.  Landor  had  to  sell 
some  properly  to  discharge  his  son's  debts,  and  in  return  for  the  sum 
of  £2,000  the  son  agreed  to  present  to  his  brother  Charles  the  family 
living  at  Colton  should  Dr.  Landor  die  before  the  incumbent,  Walter's 
uncle  John,10  And  the  doctor  conveyed  to  Walter  three  houses  in 
Rugeley,  in  one  of  which  this  uncle  was  then  living.41  "I  do  not  com- 
prehend this,"  wrote  Landor,  "nor  see  the  necessity  of  any  such 
conveyance.  Explain  it,  when  you  have  leisure." 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Landor  was  dying  a  lingering  and  painful  death 
at  Warwick.  He  died  on  November  3,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
at  Tachbrookc,  where  his  eldest  son's  Latin  inscription  proclaimed 
him  "pleasant,  learned,  liberal,  upright,  most  delightful  to  his 
friends."'12 

"It  was  an  event  for  which  we  were  long  prepared  by  a  most  tedious 
and  excruciative  malady,  a  species  of  cancer,"  Landor  wrote  to 
Walter  Birch.  "It  was  what  he  most  earnestly  &  incessantly  desired, 
and  what  on  that  account  we  the  less  bitterly  regret.  My  fortune,  as 
you  may  suppose,  will  be  much  increased,  but  I  had  always  enough 
for  my  expenses.  After  paying  the  younger  children's  fortunes,  and 
some  other  incumbrances,  I  shall  have  about  eleven  hundred  a  year, 
my  mother  about  fourteen  hundred,  from  estates  which  are  entailed 
on  me,  and  which  may  be  greatly  increased  when  the  leases  have 
expired."43 

Birch  accompanied  his  sympathy  with  a  warning,  surely  based 
on  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  Landor's  character,  against  undiscriminat- 
ing  kindness,  now  that  his  income  was  so  large.  Already  Landor's 
fag  at  Rugby  had  become  troublesome  to  both  Birch  and  Landor 
with  his  appeals  for  money.44  We  shall  find  it  characteristic  of  Landor 
throughout  life  that  no  such  appeal  was  ignored. 


The  correspondence  between  the  two  Walters  ranged  from  litera- 
ture to  horse  dealing.  In  April  1805,  Birch  called  Landor's  attention 
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to  a  book  published  only  a  few  months  earlier,  William  Herbert's 
Select  Icelandic  Poetry.45  Landor  quickly  set  about  trying  his  hand 
at  a  narrative  poem  which  neatly  interwove  three  of  the  stories  Her- 
bert told  in  his  notes.  For  his  meter  he  chose  the  four-foot  line  Scott 
had  made  popular  the  year  before  with  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
"Gunlaug  and  Helga"  is  an  uneven  poem  that  shows  even  more 
impatience  with  the  effort  of  writing  than  was  usual  with  Landor, 
but  its  story  moves  with  a  rapidity  and  clarity  he  never  achieved  be- 
fore, and  lines  like  these  are  in  Landor 's  most  characteristic  manner: 

A  frolic  maid  was  passing  by, 
And,  as  she  saw  the  hero  lie, 
Removed  the  clinking  hawbejk  ?nail. 
And  took  a  wolf-ski?i,  from  a  nail: 
Across  his  throat  she  placed  the  leeth, 
And  tuckt  the  clasping  claws  beneath; 
And  would  have  kist  him.,  but  she  \eafd 
To  tickle  with  her  breast  his  beard. 

(II  287-294) 

The  poem  begins  abruptly,  "Sophia,  pity  Gunlaug's  Fate,"  and  the 
supposition  that  "Sophia"  was  Jane  Sophia  Swift,  as  Landor  asserted 
fifty-two  years  later,46  is  one  more  hint  that  she  was  still  a  visitor  to 
Bath  and  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  him.  His  enthusiasm  for  1  Fer- 
bert  had  a  curious  constancy  throughout  his  life.  It  is  the  mark  by 
which  we  recognize  as  his  an  anonymous  review  of  Elissa  Lynn's 
Amymone  in  1848  (in  Fraser9s  Magazine],  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year 
his  letters  to  both  Browning  and  Robert  Lytton  still  praised  Herbert's 
Icelandic  poems.47 

At  the  other  extreme,  Birch  went  at  Landor's  request  to  inspect 
a  horse  he  planned  to  buy.  "The  horse  is  not  very  handsome,  hut  can 
go  seventy  miles  in  a  day:  only  five  years  old:  I  have  told  Charles  to 
write  and  buy  it.  What  livery-stables  shall  it  be  sent  to,  if  we  can 
get  it  for  you?"  Landor  was  at  work  building  up  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures; Birch  congratulated  him  on  his  acquisition  of  one  which 
Landor  was  assured  was  a  Titian  and  presented  him  with  a  "grand  old 
head"  he  himself  had  luckily  purchased  at  a  broker's  near  Cavendish 
Square.  "I  do  not  fully  assure  myself  you  will  like  it,  being  aware 
that  in  matters  of  this  sort  (nor  do  I  mean  to  limit  the  assertion  there) 
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your  taste  is  much  more  penetrating  and  exact  than  my  own."ls  But 
Landoi  was  delighted: 

"The  head  is  so  singularly  striking  that  I  am  convinced  it  must  be 
some  great  character.  I  think  it  was  painted  by  old  Pahna.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  head  of  Wallenstein, 
the  most  consummate  general  and  statesman  of  his  age,  and  no  less  a 
scoundrel  than  Bonaparte.  May  we  hear  of  his  extinction  soon!"to 
Landor  fell  into  despondency  over  his  financial  straits,  and  Birch 
consoled  him;  yet  at  almost  the  same  moment,  Landor  offered  sixty 
pounds  for  the  collection  being  made  at  Christ  Church  on  behalf 
of  Thomas  Campbell  (whose  "Hohenlinden"  Landor  never  ceased 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  glories  of  English  poetry).  Landor  expressed 
lofty  literary  aims  and  then  at  another  moment  threatened  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  muse  altogether;  Birch  praised  the  one,  reprobated  the 
other.  Politically  they  were  much  closer  now  than  formerly,  so  that 
Birch  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  call  to  arms  Landor  sent  him 
(in  Latin,  of  course)  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
urging  Britons  to  trample  down  the  monster  Napoleon/'0 

News  there  was  also  of  the  achievement  of  a  Rugby  schoolfellow; 
in  April  Birch  wrote:  "Our  friend  Gary  of  Christ-church  published 
about  a  month  ago  a  translation  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  which  I  am 
just  about  to  read.  I  anticipate  considerable  pleasure  from  it.  I  hear 
already  that  it  sells  well."''51  To  this  Landor  replied: 
"I  hope  when  f  return  to  Bath  to  read  Mr.  Gary's  Dante.  I  once  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  Commedia;  all  that  is  good  in  so  many 
hundred  pages  may  be  included  in  less  than  a  dozen.  Excepting  Tasso, 
Filicaia,  Redi,  Metastasio,  and  Cassiani,  all  the  italian  poets  might 
as  well  have  written  in  prose.  There  is  no  other  distinction  than  the 
termination  of  the  lines,  and  a  few  convenient  liberties.  But  the  ten- 
derness of  Petrarca  and  the  vivacity  of  Ariosto  make  their  works  con- 
tinue to  be  read  with  great  delight,  tho  partially — for  not  a  thirtieth 
part  even  of  these  is  equal  to  the  worst  of  Ovid,  or  of  Claudian.  The 
story  of  Count  Ugolino  in  Dante  is  truly  admirable;  it  contains  how- 
ever one  most  detestable  conceit,  which  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you."52 

While  Dr.  Landor  lay  on  his  deathbed,  his  heir  was  at  Clifton  Hot 
Wells,  an  invalid  recovering  from  a  wound  of  some  sort  in  his  leg. 
"There  is  a  far  better  surgeon  in  Bristol  than  in  Bath,  indeed  for 
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cases  of  this  nature  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  He  gives  me 
hopes  of  being  entirely  well  in  a  fortnight,  but  recommends  a  long 
&  regular  course  of  medicine  which  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasures 
of  Bath  for  many  weeks."  He  had  barely  sealed  this  letter  when  the 
news  came  that  his  father  had  died,  but  he  did  not  immediately  go 
home  and  was  apparently  quite  willing  to  leave  in  other  hands  the 
settlement  of  the  estate-  A  Latin  poem  written  about  this  time  ex- 
presses nostalgic  pleasure  in  thoughts  of  Ipsley,  with  the  music  of 
nightingales  and  the  rippling  Arrow,  but  finds  more  present  charm 
at  Hot  Wells,  where  Landor  cultivates  the  muses  and  looks  with  de- 
tachment at  all  the  young  ladies  attempting  to  ensnare  husbands; 
for  himself,  no  longer  does  he  think  to  foster  the  hot  flame  of  love 
as  once  he  had  done.53 


The  contents  of  Landor 's  most  delightful  little  book  have  so  often 
been  drawn  upon  in  this  account  of  his  life  in  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  little  is  left  to  say  about  Simonidea.  It  con- 
tained twenty-five  poems  in  English,  of  which  only  "Gunlaug  and 
Helga"  exceeded  fifty  lines  and  most  were  far  shorter.  The  first  three 
commemorated  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Lambe,  Rose  Aylmcr,  and  Nancy 
Jones,  hence  the  title  Simonidea,  for  (explained  the  author)  this  was 
"a  species  of  composition  in  which  Simonides  excelled."  Most  of  the 
others  were  devoted  to  Nancy,  lanthe,  and  the  unknown  lady  of 
Malvern.  One  exception  was  a  little  epigram  Landor  manufactured 
out  of  a  fragment  of  Sappho's:54 

Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel; 

My  fingers  ache,  my  lips  ate  diy: 
Oh!  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  feel! 

But  Oh,  who  ever  felt  as  I? 

No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true; 

All  other  men  may  use  deceit: 
He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue, 

And  often  swore  my  lips  were  sweet. 

Of  the  Latin  poems  in  the  volume,  the  most  important  was  "Pudoris 
Ara"  "The  Altar  of  Modesty"  as  Landor  called  it  when  he  translated 
it  into  English  for  his  Hellenics  in  1847.  Based  on  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  the  chaste  Penelope's  marriage  to  Ulysses  and  the  wanton 
Helen's  innocent,  as  it  turned  out,  elopement  with  Theseus,  the  poem 
gave  Landor  some  opportunity  to  tread  on  delicate  ground  both 
in  language  and  imagery,  and  though  Forster  pretends  that  he  later 
confessed  repentance  for  his  impudicity,  he  continued  to  reprint  the 
offending  lines  without  significant  modification.  He  apparently  got 
his  story  from  Bayle's  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary*5  a  work 
which  became  a  sort  of  mine  for  his  Heroic  Idyls,  though  of  course 
the  elopement  was  a  well-known  part  of  the  Helen  legend  and  was 
used  twice  by  Ovid.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  poem  was 
written  as  early  as  1801.  "Pudoris  Ara,"  said  Landor  a  few  years 
later,  was  "incomparably  the  best  poetry  I  have  been  able  to  write/*56 
and  it  was  likewise  the  earliest  of  his  series  of  narrative  poems  in 
Latin  on  classical  subjects. 

Landor  is  said  to  have  told  Southey  four  years  later  that  there  were 
many  things  of  which  he  was  ashamed  in  Simonidea:  "I  printed 
whatever  was  marked  with  a  pencil  by  a  woman  who  loved  me,  and 
I  consulted  all  her  caprices." 

"There  is  a  sneer,  of  which  I  am  heartily  ashajned,  at  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Heber,  and  Lord  Strangford.  But  is  it  not  a  cursed  galling  thing  to 
hear  a  woman  (who  is  soul  and  senses  to  one)  tell  me  to  write  like 
these?  She  had  read  no  better  and  few  other  poets.  I  added  some 
Latin  poetry  of  my  own,  more  pure  in  its  Latinity  than  in  its  senti- 
ment."57 

Curiously  enough,  one  could  read  Landor's  Preface  without  suspect- 
ing that  his  remarks  on  Grant,  Heber,  and  Strangford  were  anything 
but  the  most  sincere  compliments.  And  he  cannot  have  been  very 
much  ashamed  of  the  poems,  for  he  reprinted  all  but  two  of  them  in 
his  next  collection.58  But  immediately  the  question  arises:  was  the 
woman  who  chose  the  poems  lanthe?  The  question  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer because  the  manuscript  of  this  letter  (like  all  Landor's  letters 
to  Southey  and  many  others)  disappeared  after  Forster  used  it  for 
his  biography  of  Landor,  and  Forster  was  sadly  dishonest  in  his  quota- 
tions from  letters,  frequently  for  no  apparent  reason.59  It  is  fruitless  to 
speculate  concerning  the  meaning  of  Landor's  remarks  about  the 
woman  in  the  case,  if  the  words  of  his  letters  may  after  all  be  an  in- 
vention of  Forster's. 

The  little  book  was  printed  by  the  publisher  of  the  Bath  Herald 
early  in  1806  and  sold  For  half  a  crown.  Though  Landor's  name  did 
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not  appear  on  the  title  page,  there  was  no  attempt  at  anonymity 
for  it  was  mentioned  in  several  of  the  poems  and  there  were  clear  al 
lusions  to  the  identity  of  the  author  in  the  English  and  Latin 
Prefaces.  Landor  publicly  set  aside  all  thought  of  iinancial  gain: 
UI  bear  no  disrespect  towards  men  who  write  for  emolument,  al 
though  I  never  did;  ever  when  I  was  rather  extravagant  and  very 
poor.  For  I  always  found  enough  anxiety  attending  composition, 
without  the  voluntary  penance  of  supporting  at  the  end  of  my  exer- 
tions an  outstretched  expectation  of  gain.  If  any  thing  of  profit  should 
arise  from  these  trifles,  the  Printer  will  give  it  to  the  Hospital.  This 
I  think  proper  to  mention,  that  the  prudes  of  both  sexes,  who  may  dis- 
cover or  imagine  certain  sins  in  them,  may  also  consider  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  for  atonement  and  absolution."'50 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  volume  had  a  sale  of 
any  consequence.  Though  most  of  the  reviews  noticed  the  lillle 
book,61  Southey  only  four  years  later  was  unable  to  purchase  il 
from  its  London  agent  and  had  to  appeal  to  the  author  for  a  copy.*'2 
One  journal,  however,  made  amends  for  earlier  abuse;  for  in  this 
volume  Landor  once  again  published  a  recantation  of  his  former  ad- 
miration of  Napoleon,  and  the  Anti-Jacobin  Revieiv  was  delighted: 
"We  know  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  though  he  knows  not  us;  we  arc  aware 
that  he  possesses,  what  is  most  dangerous  if  misapplied,-  a  high  am- 
bitious spirit,  a  mind  and  body  indefatigable  in  their  pursuits,  to- 
gether with  an  ease  and  versatility  of  manner,  which  would  fit  hint 
to  guide  the  ferocity  of  the  Creeks  and  Hurons,  or  to  shine  and  to 
seduce  in  courts."03 

Such,  then,  was  the  impression  Landor  made  on  his  political  ac- 
quaintance in  London! 

•fr         4- 

The  death  of  Pitt  and  the  accession  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  All 
the  Talents  to  power  in  1806  seems  to  have  aroused  briefly  Lawlor's 
ambition  for  a  career  in  politics — at  least  as  a  political  pamphleteer. 
He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Adair,  to  whom  he  sent  a  long 
letter  on  a  scheme  for  manning  the  navy  without  impressment.  Adair 
replied  toward  the  end  of  April  that  he  shared  Landor's  great  ex- 
pectations from  the  leadership  of  Fox  but  that  the  Whigs  had  found 
matters  in  far  worse  state  than  they  had  even  imagined  while  they 
were  in  the  opposition/1  Within  a  year,  Fox  himself  was  dead,  the 
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Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  dissolved,  and  the  utter  failure  of  this 
administration  had  completed  Landor's  conversion  from  the  Whig 
cause. 

Nevertheless  he  had  been  objectionably  vehement  (at  least  to  his 
Toiy  acquaintance)  in  the  expression  of  his  political  ideas  at  Bath* 
Not  long  after  this,  a  Major  Tickell,  descendant  of  Addison's  friend, 
expressed  his  surprise  to  Robert  Landor  that  Walter  should  have  lived 
so  long.  "We  were  occasional  guests,"  said  he,  "at  the  same  public 
table  in  Bath  two  winters,  where  there  were  other  military  men;  and 
if  1  had  talked  as  he  talked,  there  would  have  been  half-a-dozen 
bullets  through  my  body  if  the  first  five  had  been  insufficient."  It 
was  Robert's  opinion,  in  fact,  that  such  dangers  were  averted  only 
through  intervention  of  friends  like  the  major  and  because  Landor 
"became  known  for  extravagance" — that  is,  presumably,  because 
people  declined  to  take  him  seriously.05 

The  accession  of  the  Whigs  should  have  stimulated  eager  correspon- 
dence between  Landor  and  Dr.  Pair,  but  all  that  survives  of  their  re- 
lations at  this  lime  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  Landor  apparently  told 
Forster.  After  a  long  absence,  Landor  unexpectedly  paid  a  visit  to 
his  mother  at  Warwick,  and  his  arrival  was  mentioned  by  one  of  a 
large  company  of  guests  at  Parr's  dinner  table  that  day.  "Eat  your 
dinner,  eat  your  dinner,"  said  Parr,  but  the  instant  the  tablecloth  had 
been  removed  and  the  first  glass  of  wine  taken,  he  laid  down  his  pipe. 
"Drink  your  wine,  my  friends,  drink  your  wine;  I  must  go  and  see 
Walter  Landor."  The  two  had  an  hour  together,  but  Parr  refused 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  even  a  cup  of  tea:  "No,  no,  Walter,  I 
must  go  back  to  my  friends;  they  are  all  at  dinner."  "And  Landor 
would  finish  the  story  (concluded  Forster)  in  a  pleasant  elated  way 
by  declaring  himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  could  have 
made  Doctor  Parr  ride  half  a  dozen  miles  with  his  dinner  in  his  mouth 
and  his  pipe  out  of  it,"00 

Parr  had  as  much  to  lose  by  the  fall  of  the  Whig  ministers  as 
Archdeacon  Grantly:  had  they  remained  in  power,  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a  bishopric.  "I  am  very  well,  and  rather  busy,  and 
quite  content  with  my  own  share  of  loss  by  the  change  of  ministry," 
he  wrote  to  Landor  when  his  hopes  collapsed.07  It  was  this  expecta- 
tion from  the  Whig  ministry  in  1806  that  gave  rise  to  a  clever  satiric 
poem  against  Parr  called  Guy's  Porridge  Pot,  printed  without  an  au- 
thor's name  by  Slatter  and  Munday,  Oxford,  in  1808.  A  letter  from  his 
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sister  Elizabeth  in  June  1808  informed  Walter  that  a  Warwick 
stationer  who  indignantly  refused  to  sell  the  poem  was  throwing  out 
hints  that  Walter  Landor  was  the  writer:  "It  could  not  be  written  by 
other  people  hereabout  because  it  was  far  too  clever  for  them," 
Instantly  Landor  wrote  to  Parr  to  disavow  the  authorship,  and  Parr 
replied: 

"I  had  not  even  heard  of  the  poem  you  mention;  and  if  it  con- 
tain any  abuse  of  me,  I  should  instantly  have  pronounced  it  im- 
possible for  such  abuse  to  flow  from  your  pen.  My  excellent  and 
dear  friend,  how  could  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  defending 
yourself  to  me  against  a  Warwick  rumour;  or  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose me  so  completely  sottish  as  to  believe  such  an  imputation  against 
Walter  Landor."68 

It  was  in  order  to  reaffirm  his  affection  for  Parr  publicly  after  this 
gossip  that  Landor  dedicated  to  him  his  book  of  Latin  poetry  in 
1814-1815.69 

The  author  of  Gufs  Porridge  Pot  was  actually  Robert  Eyres 
Landor.  And  just  as  the  legendary  Guy  of  Warwick  (whose  "porridge 
pot"  is  still  shown  at  Warwick  Castle)  once  had  to  do  combat  with  a 
gigantic  Dun  Cow  (whose  rib  may  also  still  be  seen),  so  this  new 
"Guy"  found  himself  challenged  before  the  year  was  out  by  a  poem 
in  defense  of  Parr,  called  The  Dun  Cow.  "Guy"  retorted  with  a 
second  edition,  Guy's  Porridge  Pot;  with  The  Dun  Cow  Roasted 
Whole  (1809).  The  Dun  Cow  is  now  printed  among  the  poems  of 
Walter  Landor,  and  it  would  be  quite  pleasant  to  fancy  a  literary 
duel  between  the  two  brothers,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  identity. 
Certainly  the  Cow  came  out  second  best;  but  it  was  probably  not 
written  by  Walter  Savage  Landor.70 

In  fact,  Walter  and  Robert  collaborated  somewhat  on  a  new 
venture  which  Robert  undertook  at  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  1807 
— the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  called  The  Oxford  Review;  or 
Literary  Censor.  Precisely  how  great  a  share  in  the  work  fell  to 
Robert  Landor  (now  a  Fellow  of  Worcester  College)  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  second  number  (for  February)  contained  a  long 
anonymous  review  of  Simonidea  from  his  pen  and  in  the  same 
number  was  an  article  by  Walter  (never  reprinted)  on  a  subject  clear 
to  his  heart,  the  Tragedie  di  Alfieri.™ 
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To  Robert  Landor  at  least,  the  period  after  Walter  inherited  his 
paternal  estates  appeared  "like  an  exaggeration  of  the  improbabilities 
of  a  dream."72  Robert  visited  him  at  Bath  and  found  him  "with  the 
reputation  of  very  great  wealth,  and  the  certainty,  at  his  mother's 
death,  of  still  greater.  A  fine  carriage,  three  horses,  two  men-servants, 
books,  plate,  china,  pictures,  in  every  thing  a  profuse  and  wasteful 
outlay,  all  confirmed  the  grandeur."73 

Two  problems  occupied  him  simultaneously,  it  seems:  finding  an 
estate  and  finding  a  wife.  The  former  was  achieved  in  1808;  the 
latter  required  three  years  longer.  By  the  end  of  1807,  after  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  to  buy  property  in  the  lake  district,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  purchase  Llanthony  Abbey  in  Monmouthshire  and  "with- 
out seeing  it,  ...  made  an  offer  for  it,  and  with  a  thumping  oath 
protested  he  would  have  it"  (according  to  Forster).74  His  brother 
Henry  at  least  was  not  so  unbusinesslike,  but  inspected  the  estate  care- 
fully and  advised  the  purchase  as  a  profitable  investment.75  Thus 
Landor  became  the  owner  of  a  long,  narrow,  dark,  romantic  valley 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  center  of  which  stood 
(and  still  stand)  the  severe  western  towers  and  the  aisles  of  a 
thirteenth-century  Austin  priory. 


Landor's  sisters  took  refuge  at  Clifton  in  1806  to  recover  from  an 
illness  consequent  upon  their  attendance  at  their  father's  sickbed 
and  were  there  cared  for  by  a  physician  and  his  wife  who  showed  them 
every  kindness  and  became  at  the  same  time  friends  of  their  brother.76 
Of  the  wife,  Landor  later  wrote:  "It  was  Mrs.  Carrick  who  induced  me 
to  read  eight  or  nine  of  our  earlier  divines,  after  I  had  studied  well 
Hooker,  J.  Taylor  and  Barrow."77  Great  as  this  debt  was,  Landor  was 
soon  to  owe  a  greater  to  her.  For  early  in  April  1808,  Southey,  on 
one  of  his  rare  visits  to  his  native  city  of  Bristol,  called  on  her  and 
showed  himself  eager  for  an  introduction  to  the  author  of  Gebir.  Mrs. 
Carrick  sent  round  a  note  to  Landor: 

"He  says  he  will  be  particularly  gratified  to  wait  on  you  if  you  will 
allow  him.  I  will  not  repeat  Mr,  Southey's  opinion  of  Gebir;  yet  one 
may  be  permitted  to  be  gratified  by  the  opinion  of  such  a  man.  .  .  . 
Did  I  wrong  when  I  said  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Southey? 
Perhaps  I  said  'delighted/  He  has  visited  and  admired  your  Llanthony 
Abbey  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet.  I  will  endeavour  to  let  you 
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know  the  precise  time  we  may  expect  again  to  sec  him,  and  1  hope 
you  will  not  have  taken  your  flight  to  Bath."78 

Apparently  Landor  had  not  done  so,  for  the  meeting  took  place. 
Friendship  was  instantaneous  and  enduring.  "1  never  loved  anyone  so 
much  as  I  loved  Southey,"  said  Landor  more  than  forty  years  later; 
"he  was  the  most  pure  of  human  beings."70  Southey  wrote  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  to  all  his  correspondents — John  Rickman,  Wallet 
Scott,  Mary  Barker,  Anna  Seward,  Charles  Wynn,  and  Grosvenor 
Bedford: 

"At  Bristol  I  met  with  the  man  of  all  others  whom  1  was  most  desirous 
of  meeting, — the  only  man  living  of  whose  praise  I  was  ambitious,  or 
whose  censure  would  have  humbled  me.  You  will  be  curious  to  know 
who  this  could  be.  Savage  Landor,  the  author  of  Gebir.  ...  I  never 
saw  any  one  more  unlike  myself  in  every  prominent  part  of  human 
character,  nor  any  one  who  so  cordially  and  instinctively  agreed  wilh 
me  on  so  many  of  the  most  important  subjects.  I  have  often  said 
before  we  met,  that  I  would  walk  forty  miles  to  see  him,  and  having 
seen  him,  I  would  gladly  walk  fourscore  to  see  him  again.  lie  talked 
of  Thalaba,  and  I  told  him  of  the  series  of  mythological  poems  which 
I  had  planned, — mentioned  some  of  the  leading  incidents  on  which 
they  were  to  have  been  formed,  and  also  told  him  for  what  reason 
they  were  laid  aside; — in  plain  English,  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
write  them.  Landor's  reply  was,  'Go  on  with  them,  and  1  will  pay  for 
printing  them,  as  many  as  you  will  write  and  as  many  copies  as  you 
please.'  "80 
"[Landor]  and  I  met  like  old  friends,"  he  wrote  to  Anna  Seward,81 

Southey's  first  letter  to  Landor,  at  Bath,  was  dated  May  2,  1808: 
"I  have  sent  you  all  that  is  written  of  the  Curse  of  Kchama.  You 
offered  to  print  it  for  me — if  ever  I  finish  the  poem  it  will  he  be- 
cause of  that  offer,  tho  without  the  slightest  intention  of  accepting  it. 
.  .  .  You  have  wakened  in  me  projects  that  had  been  laid  asleep,  & 
recalled  hopes  which  I  had  dismissed  contentedly  &  us  I  thought, 
for  ever.  If  you  think  Kehama  deserves  to  be  finished  I  will  borrow 
hours  from  sleep  &  finish  it,  by  rising  two  hours  before  my  customary 
time.  .  .  . 

"Your  2£  has  been  paid  to  the  subscription  for  the  Grusmere  orphans 
— enough  has  been  raised  to  provide  for  their  well-being    &  well- 
doing. 
"Farewell!  I  wish  you  had  purchased  Loweswater  instead  of  Llantony 
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— I  wish  you  were  married,  because  the  proverb  about  a  rolling 
stone  applies  to  a  single  heart, — &  I  wish  you  were  as  much  a 
Quaker  as  T  am.  Christian  Stoicism  is  wholesome  for  all  minds.  Were 
I  your  Confessor  I  should  enjoin  you  to  throw  aside  Rousseau  &  make 
Epictetus  your  manual.  Probatum  est."82 

The  first  consignment  of  Kehama,  consisting  of  Sections  1-6,  carried 
a  date  almost  exactly  two  years  earlier,  indicating  the  moment  when 
Southcy  had  been  forced  to  lay  it  aside. 

Lander  generously  repeated  his  offer  to  print  the  book.  Though  he 
seriously  criticized  the  metrical  experiments  Southey  was  making 
and  urged  the  use  of  forms  that  had  stood  the  test,  his  praise  was 
vigorous:  "You  have  begun  a  poem  which  will  be  coeval  with  our 
language.  .  .  .  Southey,  we  have  had  too  much  of  the  lute  and  of 
the  lyre.  We  forget  that  there  are  louder,  graver,  more  impressive 
tones.  These  indeed  arc  not  proper  for  every  day;  nor  is  it  every 
day,  evciy  century,  or  every  millennium,  that  we  shall  see  such  poems 
as  Kehamar  a3 

Southey  pledged  himself  to  the  completion  of  Kehama  if  health 
and  eyesight  did  not  fail  him;  but  he  would  have  been  glad  also  to 
encourage  his  new  friend  to  further  activity.  Landor  replied: 
"The  reason  t  have  given  over  poetry  is  this.  I  think  it  better  not  to 
have  cut  the  dragon's  teeth  than  to  have  sowed  them.  What  a  rabble 
of  enemies  are  raised  up  about  one  at  every  new  publication!  There 
are  thousands  who  may  vex  me,  there  are  few  who  can  delight  or 
amuse  me;  added  to  which,  T  either  feel  or  fancy  that  I  am  as  fond  of 
another's  good  poetry  as  of  ray  own.  But  alas!  I  do  want  stoicism  for 
everything.  T  once  resolved  to  attain  it.  What  was  the  result?  Your 
slave,  your  Epictetus,  was  pursued  and  punished."84 
Yet  instantly  he  quoted  thirty-four  verses  of  Latin  elegiacs  which 
he  had  written.  "The  opening  verses  pleased  me.  I  repeated  them 
one  morning  in  the  presence  of  lanthe.  She  held  me  by  both  ears  till 
I  gave  her  the  English: 

"Soon,  0  lanthe,  life  is  o'er, 

Ami  sooner  beauty's  playful  smile! 
Kiss  me,  and  grant  what  I  implore, 

Let  love  remain  that  little  while'9 

It  was  Latin  poetry,  not  English,  that  became  Landor's  principal  in- 
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terest  for  some  years  to  come.  "I  once  thought  of  publishing  a  col- 
lection of  Latin  poems,  in  which  I  had  written  remarks  on  those 
of  our  countrymen.  .  .  .  We  really  do  want  some  Elegant  Extracts  of 
the  modern  latinists.  Many  fine  specimens  are  recoverable."  He 
never  edited  the  anthology,  but  he  twice  published  a  long  critical 
essay  on  the  modern  Latinists.  Of  the  samples  of  his  remarks,  one 
sentence  only  must  suffice:  "Of  Canning  I  shall  say  what  I  think: 
for  no  mortal  man  is  great  enough  to  make  me  a  liar."85 
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LANDOR'S  new  estates  in  Monmouth  and  Hereford  amounted  to 
well  over  3,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  much  mountain 
waste.1  He  purchased  them  from  Colonel  Mark  Wood,  who  had  ac- 
quired Llanthony  and  Cwmyoy  in  1799  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in 
whose  family  they  had  been  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Wood 
fitted  up  a  shooting  box  in  the  southern  tower  of  the  ruined  abbey  and 
the  prior's  lodgings,  but  he  apparently  had  no  intention  of  living  there 
and  within  eight  years  placed  the  estates  on  the  market.2  By  January 
11,  1808,  Maria  Arden  referred  to  her  half-brother  as  "the  Abbot 
of  Lantony." 3 

In  order  to  make  the  payment,  he  sold  his  entire  inheritance  in 
Staffordshire — estates  which  had  been  owned  by  a  Landor  at  least 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  still  told  as  a  family  joke 
that  once,  years  later,  Landor  was  much  struck  with  a  beautiful 
tract  of  land  near  Rugeley,  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  far  superior 
to  Llanthony,  only  to  learn  that  it  was  part  of  the  patrimony  he 
had  sold  in  order  to  purchase  the  abbey.4  It  is  very  possible  that 
Landor  determined  upon  the  transaction  without  having  seen  either 
the  estate  he  was  purchasing  or  the  estate  he  was  selling.  The  Staf- 
fordshire properties  brought  him  £35,715.5  It  was  not  enough:  Sir 
Mark  Wood  retained  a  mortgage  of  £12,000  and  one  Frederick  Fred- 
ericks a  mortgage  of  £2,000,  for  which  the  rents  at  Llanthony  (esti- 
mated to  be  worth  close  to  £3,000  a  year,  though  they  now  came  to 
barely  £1,300)  were  security.  Landor  therefore  proposed  to  his  mother 
(who  had  a  life  tenure  of  the  entailed  property  at  Tachbrooke  and 
Ipsley)  that  the  former  be  sold  to  pay  off  these  mortgages  and  the 
entail  transferred  to  Llanthony.  To  this  she  agreed  early  in  July,6  on 
condition  that  an  income  of  £450  per  annum  be  settled  on  her  for 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  V  begin  on  page  525. 
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life  out  of  the  new  estate  as  compensation  for  a  roughly  equivalent 
income  which  her  ownership  of  Tachbrooke  brought  her. 

There  were  signs  of  trouble  almost  immediately  in  Wales.  Landor 
of  course  visited  Monmouthshire  and  set  to  work  at  once  building 
a  road  and  making  other  improvements.  By  the  fiist  of  June  Maria 
Arden  wrote  to  their  brother  Robert: 

"I  think  Walter  a  subject  of  great  pity — for  he  does  not  seem  at  all 
inclined  to  conciliate  the  peasantry  about  Lantony  but  on  the  con- 
trary— therefore  he  must  expect  to  be  plagued — I  think  a  Person  with 
temper,  &  a  determination  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  poor  around 
him,  particularly  his  Tenants  may  soon  convince  them  he  wishes  to 
live  in  peace  with  them-.  .  .  .  but  an  overbearing  tyranical  spirit  will 
never  conciliate."7 

Almost  immediately  also  he  was  blamed  for  the  treatment  of  the 
abbey  ruins,  though  he  disclaimed  the  responsibility:  they  were 
"much  injured  while  I  was  in  Spain,  in  1808,  by  taking  down  a  part 
of  the  great  tower,  contrary  to  my  orders.  .  .  .  The  doorway  had 
lost  all  its  mouldings  before  I  was  possessor.  ...  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely unhappy  if  any  of  these  dilapidations  are  attributed  to  my 
negligence,  or  parsimony."8  "I  would  live  on  bread  and  water  three 
years  to  undo  what  [Colonel  Wood]  has  done  [to  disfigure  the  ruins], 
and  three  more  to  repair  what  he  has  wasted."0  Yet  Landor  and 
those  who  managed  his  estate  had  really  very  little  interest  in  the 
ruins  (or  perhaps  lacked  the  money  to  care  properly  for  them); 
thirty  or  more  years  later,  when  one  side  of  the  abbey  fell  clown 
during  a  storm,  some  of  the  neighboring  gentlemen  subscribed  to 
clear  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  rubbish  with  which  they  were 
filled  and  to  strengthen  the  ruins  where  the  further  effects  of  dilapida- 
tion might  be  apprehended.10 


Landor  returned  to  Sydney  House,  in  Bath,  for  a  few  weeks,11 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  with  his  mother  and  the 
business  he  had  set  in  motion  in  Monmouthshire,  he  set  out  via 
London  for  Brighton,  where  he  also  spent  some  weeks — "certainly  not 
very  miserably.  I  had  then  four  capital  horses,  two  for  riding  and 
two  for  the  carriage."12  There  was  an  excursion  of  several  days  to 
Worthing.13  Then  suddenly  came  the  announcement  in  a  letter  to 
Southey: 
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"I  am  going  to  Spain.  In  three  days  I  shall  have  sailed.  At  Brighton, 
one  evening,  I  preached  a  crusade  to  two  auditors.  Inclination  was 
not  wanting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  was  fixed.  I  am  now 
about  to  express  a  wish  at  which  your  gentler  and  more  benevolent 
soul  will  shudder.  May  every  Frenchman  out  of  France  perish!  May 
the  Spaniards  not  spare  one!  ...  I  am  learning,  night  and  morn- 
ing, the  Spanish  language.  ...  I  hope  to  join  the  Spanish  army 
immediately  on  my  landing,  and  I  wish  only  to  fight  as  a  private 
soldier.  There  is  nothing  in  this  unless  it  could  be  known  what  I 
have  left  for  it,  and,  having  left,  have  lost."  14 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  an  affair  of  the  heart  in  the  last  sentence 
that  is  confirmed  by  two  or  three  poems  which  Landor  later  pub- 
lished, hinting  obscurely  that  the  match  was  fated  never  to  be,  but 
perhaps  also  that  the  young  lady  was  not  "all  my  own." 

And  you  shall  say,  when  once  the  dt earn 

(So  hard  to  break!)  is  o'er, 
My  love  was  veiy  dear  to  him, 

My  fame  and  peace  were  /nore.15 

Landor's  letter  to  Southey  was  written  from  Falmouth,  on  August 
3.  He  and  his  companions — "two  Irish  Gentlemen  (Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
Mr.  O'Hara)  men  of  the  first  families  of  their  country"16 — reached 
that  port  but  two  hours  after  the  Princess  Amelia  packet  had  sailed  for 
Corunna  that  day.  They  were  thus  detained  at  "that  wretched  place" 
until  the  ninth,  when  the  packet  Carteret  sailed  for  the  same  destina- 
tion.17 

"At  last  I  went  on  board,  and  the  wind  was  favourable,"  he  wrote  in 
a  later  letter;  "but  while  the  sailors  were  filling  the  casks  it  changed 
again  suddenly,  and  we  were  buffeted  or  becalmed  on  the  Atlantic 
five  days  more.  ...  As  we  approached  Cape  Prior,  we  discovered  a 
French  privateer.  Apprehensive  that  she  might  capture  some  of  the 
transports  that  were  carrying  our  troops  to  Lisbon,  I  asked  Captain 
Atkins  why  he  did  not  engage.  She  was  then  only  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile  from  our  frigate.  The  captain  said  that  the  packets  had 
positive  orders  to  the  contrary;  but  in  fact  the  ship  was  larger  and 
the  guns  much  heavier  than  ours.  We  continued  two  whole  days 
within  sight  of  Corunna.  The  wind  was  violent,  and  the  vessel  received 
some  material  damage.  At  last  we  entered  the  harbour,  and  were 
greeted  with  all  the  alacrity  of  pleasure  by  our  new  allies."13 
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Landor  later  used  to  assert,  with  perhaps  pardonable  exaggeration, 
that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  land  in  Spain  and  take  part  in 
the  long  struggle  that  followed.  Actually,  he  was  preceded  both  by  his 
Majesty's  official  representatives  and  by  the  press:  Charles  Stuart 
(later  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay),  envoy  to  the  Galician  Junta,  arrived 
at  Corunna  on  July  21  and  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  correspondent 
for  The  Times,  about  the  thirtieth;19  none  of  the  latter's  dispatches 
ever  mentioned  the  arrival  of  the  poet  with  whom  he  later  became 
friendly.  (With  Stuart  was  Charles  Richard  Vaughan,  who  had 
been  at  Rugby  when  Landor  was  there.20)  By  the  time  Landor  landed 
at  Corunna  gifts  of  money  were  already  coming  over  from  private 
men  in  England,  and  recruits  were  pouring  eastward,  to  the  number 
of  two  whole  divisions,  to  the  patriotic  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  General  Blake.21  British  troops  were  fighting  in 
Portugal,  but  there  were,  of  course,  British  observers  with  the 
Galician  forces. 

Landor  quickly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Corunna 
and  presented  through  his  agency  the  gift  of  10,000  reals  (about 
£110)  for  the  relief  of  "the  unfortunate  town  of  Venturada,  destroyed 
on  account  of  its  loyalty  to  its  King,  by  most  cruel  and  ferocious 
enemies."  He  and  the  two  Irish  gentlemen,  he  told  the  Governor, 
were  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  army  of  General  Blake,  and  "if 
there  are  any  volunteers  in  this  town,  or  in  the  kingdom,  who  may 
wish  to  accompany  me,  though  their  number  should  amount  to  1 000, 
I  shall,  with  much  pleasure,  pay  the  expenses  of  their  journey-,  travel 
with  them  on  foot,  and  fight  along  with  them,  glorying  to  serve  under 
the  command  of  any  brave  Spaniard  who  has  taken  up  arms  in 
defence  of  religion  and  liberty."22 

The  business  in  Corunna  was  transacted  in  some  haste  and  led 
to  misunderstanding.  On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  Galician 
Junta  for  Madrid  on  August  25,  Stuart  presented  Landor  to  them, 
speaking  in  French  about  his  generosity.  Landor's  French  was  any- 
thing but  fluent,  yet  he  caught  the  words,  "II  est  fou,  il  n'a  pas 
I'argent"  and  he  thought  the  words  were  applied  to  himself,  though 
he  said  nothing  to  Stuart  at  the  time.  (Stuart  later  explained  that  he 
was  talking  about  quite  a  different  man,  under  quite  different  cir- 
cumstances from  Landor.)  The  matter  rankled  in  him,  it  appears,  for 
about  ten  days  before  he  gave  his  feelings  any  expression.28 

Meanwhile,  Stuart  and  the  Junta  departed,  and  Landor  and  his 
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troop  were  not  far  behind  them.  How  many  men  he  had  with  him 
we  cannot  guess;  it  was  probably  no  large  troop,  but  he  speaks  of 
giving  "a  daily  allowance  of  full  pay  to  every  soldier  I  am  leading 
to  the  armies,  together  with  some  occasional  gratuities  to  keep  up 
their  spirits  on  the  march."21  His  route  led  him  to  Lugo  (perhaps 
four  days'  march  from  Corunna),  where  he  met  the  British  General 
Brodrick  on  his  way  to  Blake's  headquarters.  Stuart  and  the  Junta 
were  still  at  Lugo  when  Landor  arrived,  and  although  the  confusion 
and  haste  of  the  moment  did  not  permit  Stuart  to  show  Landor  "the 
civilities  [he]  desired,"  he  did  request  Brodrick  to  "forward  [Lan- 
dor's]  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Spain  by  every  facility  which  his  situa- 
tion at  headquarters  could  command,"25  and  Landor  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  general:  he  found  in  him  "coolness  and  correctness 
of  judgment,  a  rich  fund  of  information,  and,  I  am  well  persuaded,  a 
forbearance  to  interfere  in  any  thing  which  does  not  immediately 
concern  the  exigences  of  [the  Galician]  army."  20 

Just  beyond  the  walls  of  Lugo,  Landor  and  his  troop  stopped 
for  the  night  at  an  inn  near  a  store  of  brandy,  wine,  and  grain,  which 
burst  into  flames  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "Our  first  idea  was 
that  a  party  of  French  horse  had  surprised  the  city.  We  threw  on  our 
clothes,  seized  our  swords  and  pistols,  and  discovered  immediately 
under  our  window  vast  torrents  of  flame."  Landor  ordered  his  men 
to  use  dust  to  stop  the  spread  of  flames,  in  the  absence  of  water,  and 
"this  method  perfectly  succeeded."  Their  first  march  from  Lugo  was 
of  about  four  and  a  half  leagues,  to  Basside,  where  they  spent  the 
night  at  the  house  of  Don  Josef  Manuel  Gomez.  On  they  marched, 
Landor  taking  great  delight  in  the  countryside  and  memorizing  its 
characteristics  with  a  minute  accuracy.27 

When  he  and  his  troop  reached  Villa  Franca,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  contain  himself  with  respect  to  the  fancied  insult  from  the 
envoy  and  consequently  addressed  vigorous  letters  to  both  Vaughan 
and  Stuart,  and  is  said  to  have  printed  them  immediately  in  both 
Spanish  and  English.  He  asserted  his  ability  "yearly  without  in- 
convenience [to]  save  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  every 
offer  [he  had]  made."  Notwithstanding  Stuart's  insult,  he  had  met 
all  along  the  way,  he  reported,  with  marks  of  distinction  from  Spani- 
ards of  rank  and  consequence,  including  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Orense.28 

At  this  time  (early  in  September),  Blake's  army  had  its  headquarters 
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at  Astorga,  and  there  in  all  probability  Landor  joined  them.  Blake, 
however,  advanced  southward  toward  Burgos,  and  Landor  remained 
with  the  two  strong  divisions  of  the  Galician  army  that  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Aguillar  de  Campo.20  On  September  13  he  dated  a  letter 
from  Santander/0  On  September  20,  the  fourth  division,  under  Major 
General  the  Marquis  de  Portazgo,  entered  Bilbao,  which  had  been 
in  French  hands  for  more  than  a  month,  and  Landor  was  with  them. 
Six  days  later,  the  division  was  forced  to  evacuate  before  the  advance 
of  a  large  number  of  French  under  Ney,  and  their  retreat  was  covered 
by  the  third  division  under  Brigadier  General  Don  Francisco  Kiquelme. 
Landor  had  been  spending  several  days  on  one  of  the  British  frigates, 
the  Seine,  and  when  he  returned  to  Bilbao  found  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  French;  he  took  refuge  at  Castro. 

"I  had  the  satisfaction  of  serving  three  launches  with  powder  and 
muskets  [at  Bilbao],  and  of  carrying  on  my  shoulders  six  or  seven 
miles  a  child  too  heavy  for  its  exhausted  mother.  These  are  things 
without  difficulty  and  without  danger;  yet  they  please,  independently 
of  gratitude  or  applause.  I  was  near  being  taken  the  following  day."tU 

By  October  3,  Landor  was  again  in  Santander,  this  time  on  his 
way  home,  disappointed  by  many  aspects  of  his  adventure  and  chiefly 
angered  by  the  fancied  insult  of  Stuart.  On  that  day  the  ugly  rumors 
about  the  English  terms  at  Cintra  were  confirmed,  and  their  gen- 
erosity to  the  French  gave  rise  to  general  disgust.  "We  can  deny  and 
doubt  no  longer,"  said  Landor  when  he  saw  a  London  dispatch  of 
September  16.32  Back  to  Corunna  he  went,  overwhelmed  by  shame 
for  his  country,  and  returned  on  a  Falmouth  packet  to  England  in  late 
October.  He  seems  to  have  gone  straight  to  Warwick  and  to  have 
written  from  there  to  Southey,  whose  reply  is  dated  November  26.33 

Landor  made  the  acquaintance  of  both  the  divisional  commanders 
in  the  Bilbao  area.  To  Riquelme  he  had  addressed  three  letters  about 
English  relations  with  Spain,  parts  of  which  he  published  on  his 
return.  With  Portazgo  he  talked  of  his  new  estate  in  Monmouth  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  have  a  ram  and  a  couple  of  ewes  from 
Portazgo's  stock  of  Merino  sheep.  Nothing  would  be  more  simple, 
replied  the  marquis;  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Godoy)  was  sending  a 
cargo  of  Merinos  to  King  George,  and  the  marquis  would  place  a 
score  or  more  of  his  own  on  the  vessel  for  Landor.  The  cargo  reached 
Portsmouth,  and  in  due  course,  according  to  the  story  (for  which 
Landor  himself  is  the  authority),  he  received  word  from  the  agent 
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of  the  marquis  that  thirty  of  the  sheep  were  his,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  king's  steward.  The  steward,  however,  had  no 
orders  on  the  matter,  and  declined  to  risk  his  place  by  showing  the 
agent's  letter  to  the  king.  Thereupon  Landor  applied  to  a  nobleman 
"in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  who  was  well  known  to  himself." 
"Any  favour  you  like,"  was  the  reply,  but  when  he  heard  what  it 
was,  the  nobleman  was  struck  dumb.  "Lay  the  case  before  his 
majesty!  Advise  his  majesty  to  have  thirty  Merinos  of  this  quality 
delivered  up  to  you!  Why,  Landor,  you  must  be  mad.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  dare  do  any  such  thing.  It  would  be  his 
ruin."  And  so  Landor  lost  sheep  whose  value  he  estimated  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds.31  "It  is  only  the  stupid  man  who  can  ever  be  at  rest 
under  the  weight  of  governing.  George  the  Third,  in  the  heat  of  the 
American  war,  killed  his  mutton  and  his  people  with  equal  equanimity 
and  equal  appetite."  "I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  he  would  rather 
lose  the  affection  of  half  his  subjects  than  the  carcase  of  one  fat 
sheep."35 

Letters  from  both  Vaughan  and  Stuart  followed  Landor  to  Eng- 
land, both  of  them  assuring  him  of  their  highest  respect  and  of 
their  conslanl  recommendation  of  his  zeal  and  exertions  in  favor  of 
Spain.  Stuart  enclosed  a  statement  from  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Galician  Junta  to  the  same  effect  and  a  letter  from  the  Spanish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  responded  to  Stuart's  representations 
of  Lander's  services  by  bestowing  on  him  the  honorary  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army  of  King  Ferdinand,  A  few  days  later  (about  the 
middle  of  November)  the  Madrid  Gazette  is  said  to  have  expressed 
the  thanks  of  the  Supreme  Junta  to  Mr.  Landor,  both  for  gallant  per- 
sonal service  and  for  his  gift  of  twice  ten  thousand  reals  in  aid  of 
Spanish  independence.™  Stuart's  handsome  letter  apparently  mollified 
him;  he  wrote  to  Southey  in  January,  "Mr.  Stuart  has  declared  that 
he  never  could  apply  those  expressions  to  me  which  I  resented,  and 
offers  peace.  I  always  accept  this  offer."37  As  for  the  colonelcy, 
Landor  quickly  discovered  that  Ferdinand  was  no  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  other  kings,  and  when  the  Spanish  Constitution  was 
subverted,  he  returned  his  commission  with  the  remark  "that  he  was 
willing  to  aid  a  people  in  the  assertion  of  its  liberties  against  the 
antagonist  of  Europe,  but  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  per- 
jurer and  traitor."38 

Tf  Landor  failed  to  turn  the  tide  of  history  with  his  Spanish  cam- 
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paign,  his  Spanish  adventure  was  always  to  him  a  quite  justifiable 
source  of  pride.  The  impulse  that  took  him  there  was  generous,  and 
the  experience  there  made  him  feel  himself  a  participant  in  a  glorious 
crusade  that  otherwise  would  have  been  closed  to  him.  The  scholar  and 
man  of  letters  somehow  needs  the  assurance  that  he  is  part  of  the 
active  world,  and  that  assurance  Landor  gained,  if  only  by  helping  a 
weary  mother  and  her  child  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  French. 
And  the  adventure  fed  his  art  as  well:  his  next  large  work,  the  drama 
Count  Julian,  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  country  Landor  saw  as 
he  marched  with  his  small  band  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Blake. 

//  strength  be  wanted  /or  security, 

Mountains  the  guard,  forbidding  all  approach 

With  iron-pointed  and  uplifted  gates, 

Thou  wilt  be  welcome  too  in  A  guitar  — 

Impenetrable,  marble-turreted, 

Surveying  from  aloft  the  limpid  ford, 

The  massive  fane,  the  sylvan  avenue  — 

Whose  hospitality  I  proved  myself, 

A  willing  leader  in  ?w  impious  war 

When  fame  and  freedom  urged  me  —  or  mayst  dwdl 

In  Reynosas  dry  and  thriftless  dale, 

Unharvested  beneath  October  moons, 

Amongst  those  frank  and  cordial  villagers. 

(II,  ii,  176488) 


Landor  returned  from  Spain  not  at  all  purged  of  the  emotions  that 
drove  him  there;  nor  was  he  the  first  who  sought  in  military  ad- 
venture both  the  satisfaction  of  a  political  ideal  and  an  escape  from 
a  personal  problem  only  to  find  that  the  satisfaction  was  marred 
by  the  imperfection  of  his  fellows  and  the  escape  was  impossible. 
The  letter  from  Warwick  in  which  he  announced  bis  return  to  Southey 
concluded: 

"I  believe  I  should  have  been  a  good  and  happy  man  if  I  had  mar- 
ried. My  heart  is  tender.  I  am  fond  of  children  and  of  talking  child- 
ishly. .  .  .  But,  Southey,  I  love  a  woman  who  will  never  love  me, 
and  am  beloved  by  one  who  never  ought.  I  do  not  say  I  shall  never 
be  happy.  I  shall  be  often  so,  if  I  live;  but  I  shall  never  be  at  rest. 
My  evil  genius  drags  me  through  existence  against  the  current  of  my 
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best  inclinations.  I  have  practised  self-denial,  because  it  gives  me  a 
momentary  and  false  idea  that  I  am  firm;  and  I  have  done  some  other 
things  not  amiss,  in  compliance  with  my  heart;  but  my  most  virtuous 
hopes  and  sentiments  have  uniformly  led  to  misery,  and  I  never  have 
been  happy  but  in  consequence  of  some  weakness  or  some  vice."39 

By  the  middle  of  December  Landor  was  back  in  Bath,40  determined 
to  devote  his  energies  and  his  income  to  the  improvement  of  Llan- 
thony,  though  not  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  pleasures: 
"I  believe  I  am  more  in  request  here  than  I  have  ever  been — not  for 
myself — we  are  not  like  wine,  improvable  by  age — but  for  Frolick 
and  Favorite  and  Lanthony,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  some- 
time in  1809.  "But  Frolic  &  Favorite  look  prudent,  and  Lanthony 
is  jealous  of  every  thing  I  could  admire.  ...  I  hope  Ellen  goes  on 
better.  Mrs.  Landor  had  better  take  my  carriage,  servants,  horses 
&c,  now  I  am  grown  economical,  and  she  extravagant.  I  shall  spend 
£1400  this  year  on  Lanthony,  and  500  every  succeeding  one  for  ten 
to  come." 

Yet,  though  he  would  not  confess  it  within  Llanthony's  hallowed 
walls,  there  was  someone  he  admired:  "The  heart  has  had  her  pic- 
ture taken.  It  is  not  half  so  beautiful  as  she.  Langdon  has  only  failed 
in  two  pictures,  hers  is  one."  The  lines  that  celebrated  this  portrait 
painting  ("0  thou  whose  happy  pencil  strays")  later  took  their 
place  among  the  poems  "To  lanthe"  and  thus  again  suggest,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  it  was  she  who  still  engaged  his  passion.41 

Elizabeth  was  kept  in  perpetual  fear  of  her  brother's  making  an 
ill-advised  marriage.  She  reported  as  sage  advice  (and  it  certainly 
is  revealing  of  the  impression  Landor  made  at  home)  the  remark 
of  an  old  servant  who  had  brought  her  annual  gift  of  a  basket  of 
chickens  to  the  family  at  Warwick,  and  declared  herself  "anackaunt- 
able  glad  Mr.  Walter  is  growing  jolly,  and  hopes  he  will  marry  some 
fine  lady  of  a  good  family  and  fortin,  as  he  ought,  to  be  sure." 
"Birth  and  fortune,"  commented  Elizabeth,  "are  not  requisites,  but 
good  disposition  and  good  understanding  are;  and  how  many  in- 
nocents, only  for  being  pretty,  have  you  all  your  life  been  thinking 
sensible!"  That  remark,  Forster  says,  was  sufficient  to  induce  Landor 
to  discard  the  lady  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  but  matters  with  another 
quickly  progressed  to  the  point  where  his  sister  wrote:  "I  hope  to 
God  your  choice  may  be  a  fortunate  one,  for  I  never  was  and  never 
shall  be  happy  when  you  are  otherwise.  You  are  not  just  to  me.  I  do 
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wish  you  to  be  married;  but  I  am  sure  the  common  sort  are  not 
calculated  for  you."  Once  again,  according  to  Forstcr,  Landor  es- 
caped, and  Elizabeth  remarked  that  Dr.  Parr  had  said  of  both  this 
and  her  predecessor  that  "neither  [was!  worthy  of  him";  she  now 
hoped  that,  in  her  mother's  words,  he  might  have  lime  to  "think  of 
somebody  worth  something."42 


Residing  at  9  South  Parade,  Bath,  Landor  read  the  Cid>  walched 
events  in  Spain  with  disgust,  thought  of  returning  there/1  and  in  the 
middle  of  February  published  his  Three  Letters  ^  Written  in  Spain,  to 
D.  Francisco  Riguelme  (so  the  name  was  printed).'11 

Though  Napoleon's  overthrow  of  the  European  dynasties  was  a 
great  blessing,  Landor  now  advocated  "the  termination  both  of  the 
war  and  of  the  warrior."45  Southey,  up  in  Cumberland,  was  express- 
ing himself  in  language  not  unlike  that  for  which  Landor  years  later 
was  censured  even  by  his  friends:  "When  Joseph  gets  to  Madrid  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  Spain  were  to  produce  a  tyrannicide,  —  he 
who  should  do  the  deed  should  stand  next  to  Brutus  in  my  Kalon- 
dar."46  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  shared  Southey's  views,  and 
Southey's  conversation  with  these  friends  praised  Landor  as  often 
as  his  letters  to  Landor  praised  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Landor 
received  Wordsworth's  pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra  and 
subscribed  to  Coleridge's  Friend,  but  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  he  met  either/7 

Meanwhile,  there  were  plans  to  be  made  for  Llanthony.  Tt  was  Lan- 
dor's  intention  to  settle  there  permanently:  "I  could  live  without  Jlalh. 
As  to  London,  its  bricks  and  tiles  and  trade  and  fogs  make  il  odious 
and  intolerable."48  And  as  for  Ipsley,  "I  shall  never  see  the  place 
again."40  He  spoke  of  planting  eight  or  ten  thousand  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon on  the  mountains  of  Llanthony.  But  he  knew  that  progress  would 
be  slow:  "I  hope  before  the  close,  not  of  the  next  but  of  the  succeeding 
summer  [1810],  to  have  one  room  to  sit  and  converse  in,  with  two  or 
three  bedrooms."  His  tenants  were  idle  and  drunken.  "Idleness  gives 
them  time,  and  drunkenness  gives  them  spirit,  for  mischief."  50 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  however,  was  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
of  selling  Tachbrooke,  to  which  his  mother  had  consented  the  preced- 
ing July,  and  to  pay  off  his  mortgages  on  the  Welsh  estates.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  (with  whom  one  might  do  business,  whatever  his  poli- 
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tics)  was  lo  be  the  purchaser,51  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  required 
to  set  aside  the  entail  The  act  was  passed  in  May  1809  and  became 
effective  on  June  24.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  act,  as  it 
turned  out,  were  those  that  permitted  Landor  to  charge  the  Llanthony 
estate,  whenever  he  wished,  with  any  sum  up  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  enabled  his  mother  to  enter  upon  and  distrain  the  estate  the  mo- 
ment any  of  her  quarterly  payments  of  £112  105.  should  be  overdue. 
The  former  privilege  Landor  squandered;  the  latter  enabled  his  mother 
to  save  him  from  his  other  creditors.  Landor  was  in  London  about  the 
parliamentary  business  late  in  April,  but  the  city  gave  him  fever  and 
cough  and  he  left  the  business  to  be  handled  by  two  London  attorneys 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Henry  Landor,  the  one  man  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Landor  family.52  According  to  Forster,  Tachbrooke  brought 
£20,000;  a  thousand  guineas  of  that  sum  instantly  went  to  pay  for  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  it  was  sold.53 

Landor  placed  the  management  of  his  Llanthony  estates  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  Gabell,  a  solicitor  in  the  country  town  of  Crickhowell 
a  few  miles  away.  Almost  at  once  he  was  distressed  not  only  by  the 
mischief  done  by  his  Welsh  tenants  but  by  that  of  his  own  servants, 
who  cut  down  about  sixty  fine  trees  and  lopped  others,  a  calamity, 
he  told  Southey,  that  had  the  effect  of  confining  him  to  the  house 
for  several  days,  so  acute  was  his  distress.54 

One  of  his  projects  was  the  restoration  of  a  building  he  conceived 
to  have  been  the  original  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  Cwmyoy  (of 
which  he  had  purchased  the  advowson,  along  with  that  of  Llanthony) 
and  the  destruction  of  the  building  at  that  time  used  as  chapel,  from 
the  materials  of  which  he  proposed  to  build  a  school.  He  addressed  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Thomas  Burgess,  but  his  letter  of  August  13  re- 
mained unanswered  for  six  weeks.  Thereupon  Landor  directed  to  him  a 
second  letter,  which  has  become  well  known  for  its  invective  and  irony: 
"Several  weeks  ago  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  your 
lordship  on  some  alterations  it  is  expedient  to  make  in  the  chapel  of 
Llanthony.  ...  I  had  hoped  for  permission  to  construct  from  the 
materials  a  school  and  a  receptacle  for  the  poor.  I  have  conversed 
with  the  lower  ranks  of  more  than  one  nation  in  Europe,  and  last 
of  all  with  those  who  have  generally  been  considered  the  most  super- 
stitious and  the  most  barbarous.  But  if  drunkenness,  idleness,  mischief, 
and  revenge  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  savage  state, 
what  nation,  I  will  not  say  in  Europe,  but  in  the  world,  is  so  singularly 
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tattooed  with  them  as  the  Welsh?  Had  I  never  known  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  your  lordship  makes,  voluntarily  and  silently 
and  alone,  turning  away  your  eyes  from  the  most  perfect  models  of 
the  most  polished  ages  on  a  country  which  at  no  period  of  its  his- 
tory hath  produced  one  illustrious  character,  most  certainly  I  should 
not  have  requested  your  assistance  in  forwarding  its  interests.  God 
alone  is  great  enough  for  me  to  ask  anything  of  twice." 
The  bishop  apologized  for  his  delay,  promised  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  in  due  course  informed  Landor  that  he  gladly  gave  his  assent 
but  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  also  be  necessary  before  the 
proposal  could  be  carried  out;  Landor  replied  wryly,  from  Clifton, 
that  he  had  had  enough  experience  with  Parliament  recently,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped.55 

Southey  meanwhile  was  bringing  Kehama  to  a  close,  and  Landor 
read  most  attentively  the  parts  as  they  were  sent  to  him;  he  still 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  publication,  but  Southey's 
independence  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Now  also  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  from  Southey  that  it  was  he  who  had  written 
the  review  of  Gebir  in  the  Critical  a  decade  before.150  Tt  is  chiefly 
the  addresses  on  Southey's  letters  that  enable  us  to  trace  Lanclor's 
movements  during  the  year  1809:  at  Bath  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  then  to  Clifton,  to  Rugeley,  and  to  Warwick,  He  returned 
to  Bristol  after  his  journey,  and  there,  finding  the  lale  of  Coresus 
and  Callirhoe  as  he  browsed  in  a  dictionary,  he  began  the  com- 
position of  a  Latin  idyl  that  told  their  story.fiT 


Back  in  Bath,  on  the  South  Parade,  in  the  early  months  of  1810, 
Landor  turned  his  hand  to  the  writing  of  two  political  pamphlets, 
neither  of  which  he  published,  and  some  Latin  Alcaics  on  the  de- 
thronement of  Gustav  IV  of  Sweden.  The  first  of  the  pamphlets, 
"Hints  to  a  Junta,"  was  written,  he  told  Southey  in  March,  "fiercely 
but  improvidently.  Many  of  the  things  were  useful  at  the  moment. 
It  is  gone  by:  indeed  I  question  if  any  bookseller  would  print  the 
thing  if  I  gave  it  him:  and  I  never  will  ask  for  anything  except  for 
heaven  and  a  wife."58  A  month  later  he  was  writing  a  "brave  and 
good"  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  popular  hero  imprisoned  for 
his  defiance  of  the  government's  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press.59  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  pamphlet.  The  Ode  ad 
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Gustavum  Regem.  Ode  ad  Gustavum  Exulem,  a  rather  poor  pair  of 
poems,  were  toward  the  end  of  the  year  quite  magnificently  printed  in 
a  quarto  pamphlet.00 

Southey,  when  Kehama  was  completed,  embarked  immediately 
on  the  composition  of  a  poem  about  the  Moorish  conquest  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain  that  he  had  planned  nearly  two  years  earlier  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  his  first  meeting  with  Landor  aroused.  Yet 
he  had  misgivings;  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Brazil  was  just 
about  to  come  off  the  press,  and  "I  have  an  ominous  feeling  that 
there  are  poets  enough  in  the  world  without  me,  &  that  my  best 
chance  of  being  remembered  will  be  as  an  historian.9'61  "If  I  had 
five  thousand  pounds  to  employ  people  to  collect  papers,"  replied 
Landor,  "I  would  also  write  a  history  of  the  present  reign.  An  in- 
superable idleness,  and  a  disgust  and  satiety  of  everything,  will  I  am 
afraid  overcome  all  my  faculties."02  When  the  first  installment  of 
the  manuscript  of  Southey's  new  poem  arrived  in  July,  Landor 
revealed  that  he  himself  had  been  writing  on  the  same  period  of 
Spanish  history: 

"Among  a  dozen  unfinished  things,  I  have  somewhere  about  the 
third  of  a  tragedy,  the  subject  of  which  is  Count  Julian.  ...  I  left  off 
this  and  began  another  on  Ferrante  and  Giulio,  natural  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  half-brothers  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  di  Este.  But  I  left 
off  making  cobwebs,  for  I  felt  no  anxiety  to  catch  flies.  *  .  .  If  I 
had  written  down  all  I  composed  in  my  walks,  I  should  perhaps  have 
finished  half.  But  I  cannot  sit  to  write  anything,  and  whatever  I 
propose  to  do,  I  leave  undone.  This  argues  a  most  deplorable  im- 
becility of  mind,  such  as  never  can  happen  but  from  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  vexations  and  disappointments."63 

His  sketch  of  the  Julian  tragedy,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  drama  he  shortly  composed  on  the  same  subject. 

The  "uninterrupted  series  of  vexations  and  disappointments"  came, 
of  course,  from  his  efforts  at  Llanthony,  from  which  place  he  wrote 
about  them  to  Southey  late  in  July: 

"While  I  was  in  Spain  more  injury  was  done  to  the  abbey  than  I 
think  it  possible  to  repair,  though  I  would  live  on  a  hundred  a  year 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  do  it.  In  architects  I  have  passed 
from  a  great  scoundrel  to  a  greater,  a  thing  I  thought  impossible; 
and  have  been  a  whole  year  in  making  a  farm-house  habitable.  It 
is  not  half  finished,  and  has  cost  already  two  thousand  pounds.  I 
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think  seriously  of  filling  il  with  chips  and  straw  and  salting  fire  to 
it.  Never  was  anything  half  so  ugly,  though  there  is  not  a  brick  or 
tile  throughout.  Again  and  again  I  lament  I  was  disappointed  in 
my  attempt  to  fix  in  your  delightful  country.  The  earth  contains  no 
race  of  human  beings  so  totally  vile  and  worthless  as  the  Welsh.  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  allow  me  to  make  improvements,  1  am 
certain  they  will  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  them.  I  have  expended  in 
labour,  within  three  years,  eight  thousand  pounds  amongst  them, 
and  yet  they  treat  me  as  their  greatest  enemy." 
He  was  dismissing  half  his  workmen,  and  by  superintending  the 
others  himself  expected  to  find  the  remaining  half  greater  than  the 
whole  had  been.04  Yet  by  the  beginning  of  August  he  was  back  in 
Bath. 

Late  in  the  year,  Kehama  was  published,  with  the  dedication:  "To 
the  Author  of  Gebir,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  This  Poem  is  Inscribed, 
by  Robert  Southey."  Though  Landor  lolcl  Southey  that  ho  thotight  it 
impossible  any  such  tribute  could  increase  the  pleasure  ho  had 
already  found  in  Kehama,  its  simplicity  was  most  suitable  to  his 
taste,  and  the  dedication  was  in  fact  a  matter  of  pride  to  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  aided  the  sale  by  sending  to  the 
publishers  a  check  for  a  large  number  of  copies  as  the  only  means 
permitted  him  of  carrying  out  his  original  offer  of  paying  for  the 
printing.65 


Living  now  in  Pulteney  Street,  Bath,  and  perhaps  finding  more 
repose  of  mind  at  a  distance  from  Llanthony,  Landor  in  November 
began  in  earnest  the  composition  of  his  Count  Julian  and  entirely 
discarded  the  plan  of  which  he  had  told  Southey  in  the  summer,00 
He  worked  with  a  rapidity  that  cramped  his  fingers  and  wore  thread- 
bare the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  In  January  1811  he  wrote  to  Southey 
from  Bath,  "I  have  finished  Count  Julian  this  evening*  .  .  .  Tn  forty 
hours  I  have  done  a  thousand  lines."07  "My  hours  were  four  or 
five  together,"  he  explained  later,  "after  long  walks,  in  which  T  brought 
before  me  the  various  characters,  the  very  tones  of  their  voices, 
their  forms,  complexions,  and  step.  In  the  daytime  I  laboured  and 
at  night  unburdened  my  mind,  shedding  many  tears,"™  "I  have 
finished  this  tragedy,"  he  said  again,  "only  because  I  thought  it 
disgraceful  to  have  formed  so  many  plans  and  to  have  completed 
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The  rapidity  with  which  he  sent  revisions  to  Southey  gives 
no  intimation  that  Landor  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  courtship 
and  plans  for  marriage. 

What  to  do  with  the  play  now  it  was  completed  was  a  problem 
that  occupied  Landor's  correspondence  for  some  months.  He  wavered 
between  publication  and  stage  presentation,  and  Southey  tuned  his 
xeplies  to  the  shifting  modes  of  Landor's  letters.  At  one  time,  when 
Landor  expressed  the  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  bring  it  forward 
anonymously  on  the  stage,  Southey  expressed  some  hope  that  the 
leading  role  might  appeal  to  the  actor  Kemble's  vanity  and  offered 
to  act  as  intermediary.  "Kemble  may  be  tried,"  thought  Landor, 
though  from  the  little  he  had  seen  of  him  he  did  not  think  the  part 
of  Count  Julian  quite  suited  Kemble.70  Southey  continued  to  speak 
so  disparagingly  of  Kemble's  taste,  however,  that  Landor  changed 
his  resolve  and  determined  to  have  the  work  printed  instantly.  With- 
out warning  Southey,  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  Southey's  publishers, 
Longmans,  and  they  declined  it;  they  would  not  even  print  it  at 
Landor's  expense. 

''We  have  lately  had  cold  weather  here,  and  fires,"  Landor  wrote  to 
Southey  late  in  June  from  Llanthony.  "On  receiving  the  last  letter 
of  Mr.  Longman  to  this  purport,  I  committed  to  the  flames  my  tragedy 
of  F err ante  and  Giulio,  with  which  I  intended  to  surprise  you,  and 
am  resolved  that  never  verse  of  mine  hereafter  shall  be  committed 
to  anything  else.  My  literary  career  has  been  a  very  curious  one.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  I  feel  relieved  at  laying  down  its  burden  and 
abandoning  this  tissue  of  humiliations.  I  fancied  I  had  at  last  ac- 
quired the  right  tone  of  tragedy,  and  was  treading  down  at  heel 
the  shoes  of  Alfieri."71 
For  the  time,  the  fate  of  Count  Julian  remained  suspended. 

There  were  petty  irritations  from  the  Edinburgh  presses  for  both 
men  that  year.  Anna  Seward's  letters  were  published,  with  their  in- 
judicious remarks  on  Gebir  and  Poetry,  by  the  Author  of  Gebir, 
which  so  angered  Landor  when  Southey  called  his  attention  to  them 
that  he  assailed  her  correspondent  Fellowes  in  language  that  was 
distinctly  libelous;  fortunately  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  get  his 
remarks  published.72  And  Jeffrey  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
an  article  on  Kehama  that  was,  in  Southey's  words,  "quite  as  original 
as  the  poem,  &  altogether  matchless  for  impertinence."  Landor  re- 
plied with  some  severity:  "I  was  once  asked  whether  I  would  be 
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introduced  to  this  gentleman.  My  reply  was,  No,  nor  to  any  other 
rascal  whatsoever.  I  like  to  speak  plainly,  and  particularly  so  when 
the  person  of  whom  I  speak  may  profit  by  it."73 


"Few  poets  .  ,  .  are  aware  that  it  is  the  highest  of  all  virtues  [for 
a  man]  to  choose  such  a  woman  as  may  confer  a  good  form  and 
good  dispositions  on  her  progeny,"  wrote  Landor  to  Southey  at  the 
end  of  February  181  1.74  Landor  was  then  making  that  very  choice. 
A  month  earlier  —  about  his  thirty-sixth  birthday  —  "the  evening  of  my 
beginning  to  transcribe  the  tragedy,  I  fell  in  love.  I  have  found  a 
girl  without  a  sixpence,  and  with  very  few  accomplishments.  She  is 
pretty,  graceful,  and  good-tempered  —  three  things  indispensable  to 
my  happiness.  Adieu,  and  congratulate  me."75  The  story  is  told, 
whether  true  or  not,  that  he  first  set  eyes  on  her  at  a  ball  and  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  "By  heaven!  that's  the  nicest  girl  in  the  room,  and 
I'll  marry  her."  She  was  five  feet  two  inches  tall  and  had,  said 
Landor,  more  curls  on  her  head  than  any  other  girl  in  Bath;  he  often 
spoke  in  later  years  of  her  "woonderfully  goolden  hair."  And  she 
was  about  seventeen  years  old.70  "A  prettyish  Daughter  of  a  Bank- 
rupt Banker,"  was  Robert  Landor's  description  of  her  many  years 
later.77  The  courtship  required  money,  and  Walter  drew  on  his 
brother  Henry  for  £1,200  at  five  weeks'  notice.78 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Landor's  family  first  heard  of  the 
matter  when  he  wrote  to  arrange  the  jointure  of  £500  per  annum 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  allowed  him  to  settle  on  his  bride  from 
the  rents  of  Llanthony,  for  a  letter  to  his  mother  was  obviously  in 
reply  to  her  puzzled  inquiries:  "The  name  of  my  intended  bride  is 
Julia  Thuillier.  She  has  no  pretensions  of  any  kind,  and  her  want  of 
fortune  was  the  very  thing  which  determined  me  to  marry  her.  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  leave  Bath  entirely,  but  when  I  have  completed  my 
house  [at  Llanthony]  I  must  remain  there."70  The  family  at  War- 
wick were  so  dubious  about  the  business  that  on  the  last  of  May 
Henry  Landor  wrote  to  their  cousin  Walter  of  Rugeley,  "I  believe 
that  my  Brother  Walter  was  married  last  Sunday  or  Monday  —  we 
have  kept  the  secret  pretty  well:  for  it  is  awkward  if  things  do  not 
happen  at  last,  &  to  make  an  excuse  is  impossible.  I  wish  he  may  be 
happy,  but  I  know  that  is  impossible  with  as  much  violence  and 
impetuosity  as  he  possesses."80  Southey,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
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delighted:    "The  very  Welshmen  will  become  more  endurable,   if 
you  take  a  wife  to  Llanthony."81 

Julia's  father,  Jean  Pierre  Thuillier,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1760, 
the  son  of  a  general  in  the  Austrian  service  and  descendant  of  a 
Protestant  family  which  had  been  titled  in  France  (the  Barons  de 
Nieuville)  but  had  left  that  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  He  was  considered  ultra  as  a  republican,  even  at  Geneva, 
and  migrated  to  England,  where  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  James 
Burrow  of  Exeter.  Her  brother  was  one  of  the  witnesses  at  Landor's 
marriage  and  another  brother  was  Vicar  of  Bampton,  Devonshire. 
Somewhat  before  1811,  Thuillier's  affairs  being  in  a  bad  state  in 
Banbury,  he  settled  his  family  at  Bath,  went  to  Cadiz  to  look  after 
a  business  there,  and  recovered  sufficiently  so  that  at  his  death  in 
that  city,  in  1836,  he  left  each  of  his  nine  surviving  children  about 
£1,500.82  He  was  abroad  when  his  daughter  married  Landor  and  did 
not  meet  his  son-in-law  until  more  than  a  year  after  the  marriage, 
which  was  arranged  entirely  by  his  wife.83  It  took  place  on  Friday, 
May  24,  1811.84 

By  way  of  honeymoon,  the  couple  spent  three  weeks  at  Rodboro 
and  Petty  France  (near  Bath),  Landor  hoping  to  encounter  Southey 
on  his  way  from  Keswick  to  London.  Julia  was  disinclined  to  re- 
main at  Bath  or  to  visit  Clifton,  for  "she  wished  to  escape  from 
visits  of  ceremony  and  curiosity,"  and  so  they  went  immediately  to 
Llanthony  after  their  honeymoon,  and  there  they  awaited  the  visit  of 
Southey  and  his  wife.85  The  story  was  told  with  some  indignation  by 
various  of  Landor's  friends — chiefly  the  ladies — that  while  they  were 
on  their  wedding  journey,  "the  newly-married  couple  were  sitting 
side  by  side,  Landor  was  reading  some  of  his  own  verses  to  his  bride 
— and  who  could  read  more  exquisitely? — when  all  at  once  the  lady, 
releasing  herself  from  his  arm,  jumped  up,  saying,  'Oh,  do  stop, 
Walter,  there's  that  dear  delightful  Punch  performing  in  the  street. 
I  must  look  out  of  the  window.'  "86  If  the  story  is  true,  there  is  no 
cause  for  indignation;  Julia  was  right,  and  Walter,  if  he  became 
angry,  was  wrong — Punch  must  be  seen  when  the  opportunity  arises; 
the  poetry  would  be  at  her  side  for  a  lifetime.  Walter,  however,  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  enjoyed  Punch  himself  and  would  have  been 
certain  to  join  his  wife  at  the  window  or  to  go  out  and  mingle  with 
the  crowd. 

The  marriage  was  a  failure,  yet  it  was  not  doomed  from  the  start. 
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The  disparate  ages  of  the  couple  were  not  in  themselves  unusual;  they 
imposed  the  need  for  considerable  forbearance  on  the  husband's 
part  in  the  early  years  of  marriage,  and  on  the  wife's  some  twenty 
years  later,  but  many  couples  are  happily  married  whose  ages  differ 
as  greatly  as  Walter's  and  Julia's.  Walter  did  not,  as  has  occasionally 
been  asserted,  deceive  his  wife  by  carrying  her  off  from  the  gaiety 
of  Bath  to  the  wilderness  of  Monmouthshire:  the  letters  to  his 
mother  and  from  Southey  before  his  marriage  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  intended  all  along  to  live  at  Llanthony,  and  she  must  have 
known  this.  If  there  was  deception  —  and  perhaps  even  here  there 
was  none  —  it  was  the  bait  held  out  by  Julia  and  her  mother  that  for 
Landor's  sake  Julia  was  refusing  "one  of  the  largest  fortunes  that 
any  private  gentleman  possesses,  and  another  person  of  distinguished 
rank."87  The  worst  part  of  the  business  was  certainly  that  the  girl's 
mother  sold  her  for  Landor's  money,  and  even  then  the  event  might 
not  have  been  so  unfortunate  had  the  money  held  out.  That  they 
were  ever  in  love  with  each  other  is  probably  not  to  be  supposed; 
not  a  single  one  of  Landor's  verses,  amatory  or  otherwise,  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife  —  except  for  one  unhappy  squib  that  Browning 
helped  him  with  at  the  end  of  his  life.88  But  after  their  separation, 
his  poems  more  than  once  speak  of  love  turned  to  hate. 

In  June  from  Llanthony  Abbey,  Landor  replied  to  Walter  Birch's 
letter  of  congratulation: 

"I  often  feared  I  should  be  tempted  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune,  & 
particularly  as  my  expenses  in  planting  &  other  things  have  lately 
been  very  great.  I  have  preserved  so  far  the  consistency  of  my 
character  in  this  important  point;  it  is  uneven  in  others,  but  those 
are  only  the  edges  &  extremities.  You  are  right,  —  that  the  character 
of  women  depends  very  much  on  ourselves.  We  also,  tho  of  firmer 
texture,  are  moulded  by  others  more  than  we  are  willing  to  allow. 
More  people  are  good  because  they  are  happy,  than  happy  because 
they  are  good.  This  is  not  however,  the  highest  kind  of  goodness,  but 
it  wears  passably  well,  and  always  looks  sleek,"80 
And  so  Landor  embarked  on  married  life. 


Llanthony  continued  to  be  troublesome.  Earlier  in  the  year  Landor 
had  reported  the  failure  of  his  tree  plantations  to  Southey:  he  began 
by  buying  two  thousand  cones  of  cedars,  calculating  a  hundred  seeds 
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for  each,  but  the  groves  that  had  been  the  glory  of  Llanthony  in  his 
mind's  eye  never  sprang  up.  "Alas!  the  rains  and  the  field-mice 
have  hardly  left  me  a  thousand.  I  must  begin  again."00  In  June  he 
wrote,  "My  house  here  has  once  been  taken  down,  and  has  once 
fallen  down  of  its  own  accord.  I  am  building  it  again  and  hope  to 
complete  it  before  the  end  of  September."  It  was  situated  on  the 
edge  of  a  dingle,  in  which  was  a  little  rill  of  water,  overshadowed  by 
a  vast  variety  of  trees.  There  were  to  be  a  drawing  room  and  a  li- 
brary 18  feet  square,  a  dining  room  28  by  22  feet  and  14  feet 
high,  six  family  bediooms  and  six  for  the  servants,  with  additional 
rooms  in  the  abbey,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  where  he  proposed 
to  have  all  his  offices.01  "I  live  among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  band-boxes  and  luggage  and  broken  chairs:  but 
I  have  a  spare  bed  in  the  same  turret  where  I  sleep" — down  in  the 
abbey,  that  is.oa 

Yet  despite  the  vexations,  he  was  on  the  whole  quite  cheerful.  "I 
shall  live  on  very  little.  I  should,  even  if  I  were  not  obliged.  I  planted 
last  year  three  hundred  acres  and  shall  plant  as  many  this."93  Having 
by  the  holocaust  of  his  manuscripts  freed  himself  of  the  strain  of 
literary  labor,  "I  now  employ  my  mornings  in  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  thistles  with  my  stick,  and  hoeing  my  young  chestnuts." 
"1  have  made  a  discovery,  which  is,  that  there  are  both  nightingales 
and  glowworms  in  my  valley.  I  would  give  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  less  for  a  place  that  was  without  them.  I  hardly  know  one 
flower  from  another,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  here  is  an  infinite 
variety.  The  ground  is  of  so  various  a  nature  and  of  such  different 
elevations,  that  this  might  be  expected.  I  love  these  beautiful  and 
peaceful  tribes,  and  wish  I  was  better  acquainted  with  them.  They 
always  meet  one  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  season;  and  years 
have  no  more  effect  on  their  placid  countenances  than  on  so  many 
of  the  most  favoured  gods."04 

One  story  of  Landorian  folly  may  well  have  been  magnified  in  his  own 
telling  of  it  years  later:  as  furniture  for  his  library  in  the  new  house, 
be  sent  up  twelve  hundred  volumes  to  London  to  be  bound  in  Russia 
leather,  without  inquiring  the  cost,  and  when  the  bill  of  £600  arrived, 
was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  disposed  of  the  books  for  whatever  they 
would  fetch.05 

Southey  meanwhile  was  in  London  and  talking  generously  in  lit- 
erary circles  about  his  friend.  As  he  turned  his  steps  once  more  west- 
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ward  and  northward,  he  wrote  to  Landor  from  Bristol  on  August  2  to 
announce  that  he  and  his  wife  would  reach  Llanthony  ten  days  later 
and  spend  three  nights.  "We  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  on 
the  twelfth,"  replied  Landor.  But  he  was  troubled  that  they  could 
stay  no  longer  and  troubled  also  that  they  were  arriving  in  the 
evening:  "The  road  is  perfectly  safe,  and  indeed  excellent:  but  I,  who 
could  not  in  common  decency  take  a  seat  in  the  inside  of  the  carriage, 
dare  not,  for  fear  of  a  rheumatism  which  tormented  me  nearly  two 
whole  years,  sit  on  the  outside  late  in  the  evening."  If  they  must 
depart  so  quickly,  however,  he  would  insist  on  seizing  "the  only 
chance  perhaps  I  shall  ever  have  of  being  your  fellow-traveller,*'  by 
conveying  them  to  Hereford  in  his  traveling  carriage.06  It  was  Julia's 
first  opportunity  to  act  as  hostess,  Walter's  to  entertain  as  lord  of  his 
own  manor,  and  they  seem  to  have  acquitted  themselves  well  and  with 
delight.  The  guests  slept  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  ruin,  where 
Landor  had  three  habitable  rooms  while  his  house  was  building.97 
Years  later,  each  publicly  commemorated  the  visit:  Southey  in  the 
General  Preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poetry,08  and  Landor 
in  some  lines  addressed  to  Southey 's  son: 

Cuthbert!  whose  father  first  in  all  our  land 

Sate  in  calm  judgment  on  poetick  peer, 

Whom  hatred  never,  friendship  seldom,  waipt  .  . 

Again  I  read  his  page  and  hear  his  voice; 

I  heard  it  ere  I  knew  it,  ere  I  saw 

Who  uttered  it,  each  then  to  each  unknown. 

Twelve  years  had  past,  when  upon  Avon's  cliff, 

Hard-by  his  birthplace,  first  our  hands  were  joined; 

After  three  more  he  visited  my  home. 

Along  Lantony's  ruined  ailes  we  walkt 

And  woods  then  pathless,  over  verdant  hill 

And  ruddy  mountain,  and  aside  the  stream 

Of  sparkling  Hondy.  Just  at  close  of  day 

There  by  the  comet's  light  we  saw  the  fox 

Rush  from  the  alders,  nor  relax  in  speed 

Until  he  trod  the  pathway  of  his  sires 

Under  the  hoary  crag  of  Comioy. 

Then  both  were  happy. 

(1850-1853) 

There  were  visits  also  from  other  friends  in  this  and  the  following 
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year.  Lander's  sisters  came,  and  he  prevailed  even  upon  his  mother  to 
make  the  journey."  Landor  and  his  wife  remained  at  Llanthony  far 
into  the  autumn  in  1811.  The  weather  remained  fine  and  hot  through 
September,  and  even  brought  out  some  sprouts  of  poetry  from  him, 
including  parts  of  the  burnt  tragedy  of  Ferrante  and  Giulio  that  his 
memory  recovered.100 

Part  of  their  conversation  during  Southey's  visit  had  been  about 
Landor's  wish  to  find  a  good  tenant  for  one  of  his  principal  farms — 
someone  presumably  with  whom  he  could  ally  himself  against  the 
Welsh.  Southey  promised  to  find  such  a  man  if  he  could.101  Two  of 
his  attempts  had  come  to  naught  when  he  learned  that  the  brother 
of  his  literary  friend  Matilda  Betham  was  looking  for  a  farm,  and  at 
the  end  of  October  he  wrote  to  inform  her  of  Landor's.  "It  is  a  beauti- 
ful, but  very  lonely  spot.  There  could  be  no  society  there  except 
Landor  himself,  but  then  you  know  there  is  but  one  Landor  in  the 
world."102  Charles  Betham  was  then  thirty-two;  he  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  but  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Norfolk  farmer  and  forsook  the  sea  for  agriculture.103  Early  in 
December  he  wrote  to  Landor,  mentioned  Southey's  name  by  way  of 
introduction,  and  proposed  to  come  at  once  with  his  wife  to  look  at 
the  farm.104 

He  came,  the  business  was  quickly  done,  and  his  tenancy  was  fixed 
to  begin  with  the  new  year.  By  way  of  sealing  the  bargain,  said 
Betham  a  few  years  later,  Landor  borrowed  from  him  about  £1,400, 
which  was  to  have  been  repaid  in  a  few  weeks  but  was  not  in  fact 
returned  for  nine  months.  Then  Landor  went  oil  to  Bath.105 


It  was  perhaps  the  warm  September  that  also  renewed  in  Landor 
the  wish  to  publish  Count  Julian:  if  Southey  could  tell  him  of  any 
bookseller  who  would  print  the  tragedy  without  giving  him  any  more 
trouble  than  might  arise  from  correcting  the  sheets,  he  should  be  very 
much  obliged. 10C  Southey  willingly  undertook  this  commission  also 
and  wrote  instantly  to  John  Murray,  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
to  which  Southey  frequently  contributed.  A  note  to  Landor  on  October 
19 — only  nine  days  after  he  sent  off  the  proposal  to  Murray — reported 
complete  success:  "Send  Count  Julian  as  soon  as  you  please  to  Mr. 
Murray,  Fleet  Street,  &  he  will  be  your  publisher." m  Landor  lost  no 
time,  and  the  fair  copy  of  Count  Julian  from  which  the  drama  was 
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printed,  written  out  on  long  foolscap  leaves,  is  the  only  one  of  his 
major  manuscripts  to  survive.108  A  single  passage  for  insertion  into 
the  text  reached  Murray  a  few  clays  later  than  the  fair  copy.  Proofs 
began  to  return  to  Landor  in  Bath  in  January.109  By  February  5 
Southey  had  his  copy  of  the  printed  book.110 

The  book  did  not  carry  Landor's  name  on  the  title  page  and  was 
consequently  popularly  taken  as  a  work  of  Lot  d  Byron's,  whose  Childe 
Harold  Murray  was  advertising  at  the  same  time.111  An  early  copy 
was  given  by  Landor  to  a  young  officer  in  Bath,  Edward  Quillinan, 
who  thirty  years  later  was  to  publish  one  of  the  wittiest  attacks  ever 
made  on  Lan dor's  critical  opinions;112  Quillinan's  future  father-in-law, 
Wordsworth,  talking  at  ease  in  Serjeant  Rough's  chambers  in  London 
with  only  Crabb  Robinson  present  besides  his  host,  spoke  with 
respect  of  Landor's  power.  "The  tragedy  which  he  is  now  publishing 
has  very  fine  touches,"  he  said.113  It  was  high  praise,  for  in  the  same 
afternoon  Wordsworth  spoke  "with  great  contempt"  of  Scott  and  said 
that  as  a  poet  Southey  was  "nothing" — "when  speaking  of  the  highest 
excellence,"  he  added.  Southey  hoped  to  perform  for  Count  Julian  the 
same  service  he  had  performed  for  Gebir,  but  the  enthusiastic  review 
of  it  which  he  wrote  for  the  Quarterly  was  so  clipped  and  emasculated 
by  William  Gifford,  the  editor,  that  (according  to  Forster)  Soulhey 
never  mentioned  it  thereafter  to  Landor  or  to  anyone  elsc.1H 

Unfortunately,  Landor  had  no  conception  of  the  construction  of  a 
plot  or  of  a  dramatic  scene.  The  dialogue  of  the  play  is  frequently 
forceful  and  the  scenes  are  moving,  but  the  situation  is  too  often  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  scene  as  it  was  at  the  beginning;  or,  if  not,  the 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  sheer  violence.  "I  have  not  the 
constructive  faculty,"  Landor  told  the  actor  Macready  quite  truthfully 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  "I  can  only  set  persons  talking;  all  the 
rest  is  chance."115  There  are  also  the  usual  blind  spots  in  Landor's 
understanding  of  people.  He  loved  children,  yet  what  child  would 
have  acted  from  the  motive  Landor  ascribes  to  them  in  these  linos? 

Nor  were  the  children  blamed,  upon  the  7nat, 
Hurrying  to  watch  what  lush  would  last  arise 
From  your  joofs  pressure,  eie  the  door  was  closed. 

(IV,   ii,   50-52) 

And  is  this  statement  of  the  cause  which  makes  a  people  revolt  any 
more  true? 
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They,  silent  and  submissive  by  degiees, 

Bore  thy  haid  yoke,  and,  liadst  thou  but  oppressl, 

Would  still  have  borne  it:  thou  hast  now  deceived. 

(IV,  i,  9-11) 

Yet  in  the  final  evaluation  the  tragedy  is  worthy  of  the  admiration 
Southey  expressed  for  it  and  the  pleasure  Landor  himself  felt.  The 
conflicts  that  tear  Julian's  heart  are  eloquently  and  truly  expressed; 
his  daughter's  tenderness  and  compassion  are  never  false  in  their  ex- 
pression. Landor  was  still  also  master  of  the  striking  image  at  the 
appropriate  moment;  for  Southey,  the  following  lines  stood  "in  the 
very  first  rank  of  sublimity, — it  is  the  grandest  image  of  power  that 
ever  poet  produced": 

Tome  hast  thou  from  me  all  my  soul  held  deaj !  .  .  . 
The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o'er  its  wheels, 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  moulten  statues  on  some  palace-gates. 
Shakes,  as  with  palsied  age,  before  thee  now. 

(IV,  i,  116,  122-125) 

Our  own  day  has  seen  many  a  patriot,  despite  a  love  for  his  country, 
thrown,  like  Julian,  into  the  ranks  of  its  invaders  by  a  hatred  for  its 
vicious  government: 

All  men  with  human  feelings  love  their  count /y. 
Not  the  high-bo tn  or  wealthy  man  alone, 
Who  looks  upon  his  children,  each  one  led 
By  its  gay  hand-maid,  from  the  high  alcove, 
And  hears  them  once  aday;  not  only  he 
Who  hath  foi  gotten,  when  his  guest  inquites 
The  name  of  some  far  village  all  his  own; 
Whose  rivers  bound  the  province,  and  whole  hills 
Touch  the  last  cloud  upon  the  level  sky: 
No;  better  men  still  better  love  their  country. 
'Tis  the  old  mansion  of  their  earliest  friends. 
The  chapel  of  their  first  and  best  devotions; 
When  violence,  or  perfidy,  invades, 
Or  when  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there, 
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And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  round  its  moats, 
At  last  they  fix  their  s teddy  and  stiff  eye 
There,  there  alone — stand  while  the  trumpet  blows. 
And  view  the  hostile  flames  above  its  towers 
Spire,  with  a  bitter  and  severe  delight. 

(I,  iv,  3149) 


In  the  December  1811  issue  of  Murray's  Quarterly  Review  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Canning  and  Ellis  on  John  Bernard  Trotter's 
Memoirs  of  Fox — an  article  that  treated  Fox  himself  with  some  deli- 
cacy but  was  quite  naturally  Tory,  and  vigorously  so,  in  its  tone; 
Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  was  delighted  with  it.  Mean- 
while Landor  had  been  trying  his  hand  at  something  he  conceived  to 
be  like  an  oration  of  the  sort  the  Athenians  used  to  praise,  comparing 
the  men  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  past:  Hastings  with  Fox, 
Wellington  with  Peterborough — "In  short,  with  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary administration,  I  preferred  the  present  to  every  other  in  this 
reign  except  Lord  Chatham's.  But  I  asked  myself  what  source  of 
corruption  these  Percevals  and  people  had  cut  off?  What  protection 
they  had  given  to  freedom  or  to  literature?"  In  this  way  he  filled  eight 
or  nine  sheets,  "interlined,  it  is  true,  in  a  thousand  places  and  every- 
where close."  And  then  he  combined  this  work  with  some  observations 
he  had  written  on  "Trotter's  silly  book"  and  sent  the  whole  off  to 
Murray  in  the  same  month  of  December.110  Murray,  without  looking 
at  the  manuscript,  sent  it  to  be  printed.117 

Then  the  storm  was  raised.  Gifford  saw  a  copy,  read  the  attacks  on 
Canning  and  the  dedication  to  President  James  Madison  (with  whom 
England  in  a  few  months  was  to  be  at  war),  and  wrote  to  Murray, 
"Nothing  but  a  rooted  hatred  of  his  country  could  have  made 
[Landor]  dedicate  his  Jacobinical  book  to  the  most  contemptible 
wretch  that  ever  crept  into  authority,  and  whose  only  recommendation 
to  him  is  his  implacable  enmity  to  his  country.  ...  I  would  not,  on 
any  account,  have  you  publish  such  a  scoundrel  address."118  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Southey,  who  received  a  copy  in  a  parcel  of 
books  and  instantly  recognized  both  the  author  and  the  danger.  He 
immediately  begged  Landor  to  suspend  publication  until  he  had  can- 
celed some  passages,  and  Landor  promised  to  do  precisely  what 
Southey  recommended.110  But  between  passages  that  would  "tend  to 
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produce  that  state  of  feeling  which  such  wretches  as  Cobbett  are  con- 
tinually labouring  to  excite  &  inflame  for  the  worst  purposes"  and 
passages  that  were  directly  actionable,  Southey  had  no  easy  task.120 
Murray  at  first  was  inclined  to  stand  by  his  bargain  if  Landor  insisted, 
though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  by  March  Landor  wrote  to 
Southey  that  the  publisher  had  finally  declined  it:  "My  Commentary 
is  condemned  to  eternal  night,'5121 

Thus  disappointed,  Landor  announced  to  Southey  that  he  was  about 
to  borrow  five  thousand  pounds,  "that  I  may  establish  a  press  for  [the 
purpose  of  proving  that  neither  war  nor  ministers  are  formidable; 
that  nothing  is  very  much  so  but  poverty],  and  may  have  the  glory, 
at  much  private  loss,  disquiet,  and  danger,  of  setting  the  public  mind 
more  erect,  and  throwing  the  two  factions  into  the  dust." 122  "Heaven 
forbid,"  replied  Southey,  "that  you  should  draw  upon  yourself  the 
vexations  of  a  printing  establishment!  It  will  be  perfectly  easy  for  you 
to  tell  the  public  all  which  you  wish  to  tell  them,  with  perfect  security 
for  yourself,  your  printer  &  publisher,  provided  only  that  you  bear  in 
mind  what  the  laws  of  libel  are."123  The  lesson  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
sounded  in  Southey *s  letter;  within  two  years  Landor  was  to  learn, 
to  his  cost,  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  court  found  actionable  as  a  libel 
against  individuals,  if  not  against  the  government. 

Two  copies  only  of  the  Commentary  on  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox  seem 
to  have  passed  beyond  the  printer's  shop.  One  was  that  which  went 
to  Southey;  the  other  was  sent  by  Landor  to  a  friend  of  his  brother 
Charles  in  Staffordshire,  who  had  heard  of  the  book  from  Charles 
Landor  and  was  eager  for  a  copy,  "because  with  no  one  upon  politics 
did  he  so  entirely  agree  as  with  Landor,  and  his  independence  of  all 
party."124  The  rest  of  the  edition  was  consigned  to  destruction.  Yet 
it  contains  some  of  Landor's  liveliest  political  writing.128 
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CHAPTER  VI 
1812-1814 


BY  his  own  account,  Landor  was  traveling  about  so  much  in  the 
early  part  of  1812  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  read 
the  proofs  for  Count  Julian,  He  went  into  Gloucestershire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, spent  several  weeks  with  his  mother  in  Warwickshire,  and 
then  returned  to  Llanthony  to  superintend  his  workmen  there.  Floods 
had  washed  away  two  of  his  bridges,  and  he  was  engaged  in  building  a 
third  to  unite  two  farms  now  under  a  single  tenant.  A  house  was  being 
rebuilt  for  Betham  and  a  new  one  put  up  for  a  Gloucestershire  man  who 
had  taken  one  of  his  farms.1  With  an  eye  on  his  own  wastelands,  he 
was  furious  that  Parliament  should  now  reject  a  general  enclosure  bill 
and  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  introducing  a  per- 
sonal bill  to  enclose  his  land.  The  wretchedness  he  found  was  appall- 
ing: 

"Three  pounds  of  miserable  bread  costs  two  shillings  at  Abcrgavenny. 
The  poor  barbarous  creatures  in  my  parish  have  actually  ceased  to  be 
mischievous,  they  are  so  miserable.  We  can  find  them  employment  at 
present,  and  four-and-sixpence  a  clay;  yet  nothing  can  solace  them 
for  their  difficulty  in  procuring  bread.  All  my  hay  is  spoilt.  This  is 
always  worth  a  day's  meal  to  them,  but  it  can  happen  only  once  in 
the  season.  The  poor  devils  are  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  really  look 
now  as  if  they  hardly  enjoyed  it.  It  is  their  moulting  time,  and  they 
cannot  crow."2 

On  February  11  he  returned  to  Bath  to  meet  his  wife's  father,  who 
had  just  crossed  from  Cadiz.  From  Mr.  Thuillier  he  heard  gloomy 
reports  of  Spain.  "He  represents  the  government  as  fools  and  traitors, 
every  individual  intent  on  making  his  fortune."  Every  man  who  held 
office  under  Bonaparte's  brother,  King  Joseph,  still  managed  to  hold 
office  under  the  Spanish  king.  Yet  the  blunders  in  strategy  were  of 
even  greater  magnitude  than  the  corruption/3  This  is  the  single  appear- 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  VI  begin  on  page  530. 
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ance  of  Landor's  father-in-law  in  his  life,  yet  their  views  of  the  world 
were  obviously  congenial.  When  in  1813  Mrs.  Thuilher  gave  birth  to 
her  fifth  son,  the  last  of  her  eleven  children,  the  infant  was  christened 
Henry  Edward  Landor  Thuillier  in  honor  of  his  brother-m-law.* 

The  threatening  war  with  the  United  States  brought  some  points  of 
disagreement  between  Landor  and  Southey.  Southey  was  convinced 
that  the  Americans  were  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  and  were  eager  to 
conquer  Canada  on  the  one  hand  and  Mexico  on  the  other.5  Landor, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  could  be  "induced  to  believe  that  Maddison 
is  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  or  that  an  American  wants  any  pay  to 
make  him  resent  the  indignities  and  privations  he  endures  from  our 
maritime  laws.  ...  I  pray  fervently  to  God  that  no  part  of  America 
may  be  desolated;  that  her  wildernesses  may  be  the  bowers  and  ar- 
bours of  liberty;  that  the  present  restrictions  on  her  commerce  may 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  destroy  the  cursed  trafficking  and  tricking 
which  debases  the  breed  worse  than  felonies  and  larcenies;  and  that 
nothing  may  divert  their  attention  from  their  own  immense  neighbour- 
hood, or  from  the  determination  of  helping  to  set  free  every  town  and 
village  on  their  continent!"0 


When  Landor  went  to  Llanthony  in  the  summer  of  1812  it  was  as 
a  genera]  taking  command  of  a  war  that  had  been  waged  indecisively 
from  the  time  he  purchased  the  estate.  He  fought  courageously  but  not 
skillfully,  for  after  all  he  had  had  no  schooling  in  the  management  of 
an  estate  and  no  knowledge  of  the  tactics  a  tenant  could  use  against  a 
landlord.  His  ignorance  of  law  was  perhaps  equaled  only  by  his 
confidence  that  he  knew  all  its  intricacies.  Moreover,  he  was  conduct- 
ing his  campaign  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  drained  of  its  re- 
sources by  twenty  years  of  almost  continuous  warfare;  taxes  on  the 
landowner  were  high,  the  prices  his  tenants  had  to  pay  for  food  and 
clothing  were  high,  and  both  forces  worked  to  reduce  his  net  income 
from  rents.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  anyone  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Llanthony  more  profitable;  the  greater  wisdom 
might  have  been  not  making  the  attempt.  Since  most  of  what  we 
know  of  Landor's  contention  with  his  tenantry  comes  from  his  own 
pen  (principally  his  business  letters  to  his  attorney  in  Abergavenny7 
and  his  descriptions  of  his  troubles  to  Southey),  we  get  the  impression 
of  a  man  much  put  upon  by  all  around  him,  suffering  one  act  of 
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injustice  after  another  at  the  hands  of  scoundrels  in  and  out  of  the 
courtroom.  But  it  is  also  very  clear  from  his  letters  to  his  lawyer  that 
Landor  himself  was  almost  irresponsibly  eager  to  engage  in  litigation 
without  any  very  clear  notion  what  constituted  a  valid  cause;  many 
of  the  rights  he  claimed  had  no  other  basis  than  his  own  assertion. 
In  any  case,  after  residing  on  his  estate  continuously  for  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  devoted  himself  with  great  and 
constant  energy  to  the  business  at  hand,  he  went  down  to  a  disastrous 
defeat;  on  October  3,  1813,  he  left  Llanthony  for  Swansea,  and  his 
withdrawal  was  only  the  first  stage  of  a  retreat  from  his  creditors  that 
took  him,  ultimately,  to  Como. 

His  decision  to  move  to  Llanthony  was  made  deliberately  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  trouble  ahead.  It  was  made  also  after  a  longing 
glance  in  the  direction  he  eventually  took,  of  packing  up  and  moving 
abroad  and  leaving  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs  to  someone 
else.  The  war,  of  course,  prevented  such  a  step  for  the  time  being 
rather  more  effectually  than  the  dissuasions  of  his  brother  Robert, 
who  however  by  no  means  approved  the  course  his  brother  adopted: 
"Why  not  enjoy  yourself  now?  Why  look  so  far  forward  &  that  for 
those,  who  at  present  are  not  in  existence?8  It  is  making  money  of 
too  much  consequence,  &  time  of  too  little.  You  will  leave  as  good  a 
fortune  as  you  received,  without  anxiety  or  deprivation.  Instead  of 
shutting  myself  up  at  Lantony,  I  would  take  a  pleasant  House  in  a 
good  neighbourhood  and  live,  after  setting  apart  a  quarter  of  my 
income  for  repairs,  on  the  remainder.  A  Man,  &  particularly  a  Mar- 
ried Man  risks  everything  by  determining  on  solitude."  ° 

The  heavy  taxation  was  imposed  by  laws  that  left  far  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  surveyor  of  taxes  and  gave  him  every  op- 
portunity for  corruption — indeed  seemed  almost  contrived  by  Parlia- 
ment to  invite  corruption.  The  intricacies  of  such  matters  Landor  did 
not,  or  would  not,  understand,  and  the  surveyor  of  his  district,  John 
Price,  taxed  him  to  the  limit.  Yet  it  was  common  gossip  that  John 
Price  (Landor  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  the  expression)  had  his  price, 
and  it  was  not  a  high  one.  "I  was  informed  .  .  .  when  I  came  into  the 
county,  that  if  I  would  invite  Mr.  P.  to  dinner,  and  send  him  occa- 
sionally some  game,  I  should  not  find  him  troublesome."  lie  had  once 
been  discharged  from  his  office,  so  Landor  understood,  for  neglect  of 
duty  and  was  reinstated  only  through  the  influence  of  a  member  of 
Parliament.10  Price,  therefore,  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  to  this  end 
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Landor  undertook  a  course  which  was  utterly  na'ive  in  its  failure  to 
perceive  how  useful  such  a  man  must  have  appeared  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  propertied  gentry  of  the  county. 

Landor's  appointment  to  serve  on  a  grand  jury  seemed  to  give  him 
his  opportunity.  Price,  in  his  capacity  as  an  Abergavenny  attorney, 
had  represented  one  of  Landor's  tenants  and  in  helping  the  man  to 
resist  Landor's  claims  committed  what  Landor  conceived  was  a  felony 
against  his  own  agent.11  Landor  therefore  chose  to  interpret  literally 
the  judge's  formal  charge  that  the  jurors  lay  before  him  whatever 
they  might  have  heard  of  crime  committed  in  the  county.  He  person- 
ally presented  a  statement  of  Price's  "felony"  and  submitted  a  formal 
notice  of  his  action  to  his  fellow  jurors.12  The  judge  ignored  it,  re- 
marking jestingly  at  dinner  one  day  in  Landor's  absence  that  if  he 
should  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  their  dereliction  of  duty, 
judge  and  jury  would  be  there  together.  "I  would  indeed  bring  you  all 
before  the  House  of  Lords  if  such  a  step  were  requisite,"  wrote  Landor 
when  he  heard  this  remark;13  but  when  the  judge  still  made  no  reply, 
he  contented  himself11  with  a  final  letter,  ending,  "I  acknowledge  my 
error  and  must  atone  for  my  presumption.  But  I  really  thought  your 
lordship  was  in  earnest,  seeing  you,  as  I  did,  in  the  robes  of  justice, 
and  hearing  you  speak  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
laws."15 


It  would  naturally  be  a  great  advantage  to  Landor  in  his  dealings 
with  his  tenants  if  he  could  get  himself  commissioned  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  in  fact  the  need  for  a  magistrate  at  Llanthony  seems  to 
have  been  genuine:  there  was  none,  he  said,  within  ten  miles,  and  in 
consequence  thefts  and  every  kind  of  misdemeanor  were  committed 
almost  daily.  Such  a  commission  would  ordinarily  be  granted  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  to  whom  Landor 
accordingly  made  application;  in  late  August  the  Duke  curtly  declined. 
Landor  then  begged  his  Grace  to  have  the  goodness  to  appoint  some 
other  person  of  more  information  than  himself  and  of  more  inde- 
pendence, "qualities  which  no  one  can  better  appreciate,  and  which 
are  so  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  the  magis- 
tracy." The  duke  made  no  reply.  A  third  letter  to  the  duke  was  a 
masterpiece  of  irony  and  invective. 
"Mr.  Landor  begs  leave  to  enclose  some  testimonies  of  his  fitness  for 
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the  office  which,  in  furtherance  of  the  public  good,  he  was  willing  and 
desirous  to  undertake.  When  the  lord-lieutenant  sees  them  coming 
from  persons  of  experience  and  virtue,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  approach  one  step  towards  wisdom  by  taking  some  advantage  of 
theirs.  By  generous  and  elevated  minds  many  deficiences  are  over- 
looked on  a  little  relaxation  of  arrogance,  and  many  follies  are  par- 
doned for  retracting  one.  This  observation  is  made  by  Mr.  Landor  in 
the  same  spirit  of  pure  benevolence  as  constantly  and  zealously  ani- 
mates him  in  the  guidance  of  weaker  intellects,  which  are  always  in 
the  more  danger  the  higher  the  station  is;  and  he  entreats  that  it  may 
not  be  considered  as  a  reflection,  much  less  as  a  reproach.  He  has 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort  acts  honestly 
according  to  his  ideas  of  honesty,  wisely  according  to  his  ideas  of 
wisdom,  and  independently  according  to  his  ideas  of  independence; 
and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  try  him  by  any  other  standard.  Never 
will  Mr.  Landor  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  person  invested  with 
authority  (which  however,  as  a  stronger  safeguard  against  revolution- 
ary principles,  is  more  often  conferred  on  rank  than  on  information, 
and  on  subservience  than  on  integrity)  would,  for  the  indulgence  of 
an  irrational  prejudice,  or  the  gratification  of  an  unmanly  resentment, 
render  himself  an  object  of  detestation  to  the  honest  or  of  ridicule 
to  the  wise."  10 

Landor  then  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  had  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  and  Kldon  also 
declined  to  reply.  Landor  once  again  addressed  him  in  October.  He 
set  forth  his  qualifications  for  the  magistracy;  he  enumerated  his 
services  to  the  county;  and  he  begged  the  lord  chancellor  to  shield  the 
duke  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  imbecility.  But  the  letter  also 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  close:  "I  never  now  will  accept,  my  lord, 
anything  whatever  that  can  be  given  by  ministers  or  by  chancellors, 
not  even  the  dignity  of  a  country  justice,  the  only  honour  or  office 
I  ever  have  solicited."  17 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Landor  stood  entirely  alone  in  cither 
of  these  quarrels.  Both  in  the  campaign  against  Price  and  in  the  effort 
to  become  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  had  the  support  of  a  number  of 
the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  including  the  Reverend  J,  W,  Davies, 
with  whom  the  Landors  exchanged  visits  and  other  courtesies*  They 
discussed  paintings,  and  Landor  presented  Davies  with  a  Rembrandt; 
in  return  Davies  sent  back  any  number  of  poplars  and  other  trees  for 
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Lander's  plantations.  They  stocked  each  other's  fish  ponds  and  gar- 
dens, and  enough  of  Davies'  correspondence  with  Landor  remained 
for  Forster  to  find  in  it  "very  pleasing  evidence  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  lord  of  Llanthony  remained  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
resident  gentry  as  long  as  he  lived  in  the  county."  It  was  Davies'  opin- 
ion that  unless  the  political  influence  of  the  Beauforts  be  broken  in 
the  county,  "we  shall  be  lost."18  Ultimately,  then,  Landor's  quarrel 
with  the  duke  and  his  brother  Lord  Arthur  Somerset  (who  had  been 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury)  and  even  with  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was 
quite  simply  political,  and  one  does  not  hope  to  win  over  politicians 
by  letters,  however  eloquent.  Landor  can  scarcely  have  been  surprised 
that  Lord  Eldon  took  no  steps  to  overrule  the  lord  lieutenant. 

There  was  a  curious  parallel  between  his  present  conflict  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  and  his  earlier  one  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  even 
to  his  publishing  in  this  instance,  as  in  that,  an  "Address"  to  the  con- 
stituency the  peer  held  in  his  patronage.  A  general  election  followed 
immediately  upon  Landor's  letters  to  the  duke  and  Lord  Eldon,  and 
Landor,  in  October  1812,  published  an  Address  to  the  Freeholders  of 
Monmouthshire,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  electors 
would  choose  a  better  man  than  Lord  Arthur  Somerset  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

"We  often  find  throughout  whole  families  as  lifeless  an  equality  of 
mind  and  soul  as  the  revolutionists  of  France  would  have  established 
in  rank  and  property.  I  trust  we  should  be  as  unwilling  to  countenance 
the  one  as  the  other.  Let  us  compassionate  the  evils  we  cannot  alter, 
and  remove  the  evils  we  can.  Let  us  prove  that  the  race  of  country 
gentlemen  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  some  one  of  this  order  can  be 
found  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  whose  character  for  probity  and 
intelligence  lenders  him  worthy  to  be  the  colleague  of  Sir  Charles 
Morgan."10 

The  pamphlet  did  not  prevent  Lord  Aithur  Somerset  from  winning  his 
seat  beside  Sir  Charles,  and  in  fact  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  three 
brothers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  years  later,  when  Landor 
was  answering  an  inquiry  for  information  about  his  life,  he  wrote: 
"I  ought  to  have  told  you  some  evil  of  myself,  which  is  always  worth 
having,  as  there  is  always  a  demand  for  it  in  England  in  all  states  of 
the  market.  ...  I  was  guilty  of  offering  a  subscription  of  £1,000  to 
whatever  association  might  be  formed  in  Monmouthshire  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  At  the  same  time,  I  never  asked  one  of 
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my  sixty-four  tenants  at  Lantony  for  his  vote,  but  told  them  all  to 
act  according  to  their  conscience.  They  alone  could  have  turned  the 
scale  in  any  contested  election."20 


The  objectives  of  Landor's  campaign  with  respect  to  his  tenancy 
are  perfectly  clear  and  so  aie  the  general  outlines  of  his  strategy.  The 
details  of  his  plans,  which  we  learn  chiefly  from  the  orders  he  issued 
to  his  attorney,  remain  as  confusing  to  us  as  they  were  to  the  attorney. 
When  he  purchased  Llanthony,  his  rents  there  (assuming  they  were 
paid)  came  to  £1,304.16.6  after  deduction  of  the  land  tax;  yet  the 
estate  had  an  estimated  value  of  £2,505.8.2.  More  than  half  the  differ- 
ence arose  from  the  large  number  of  tenants  who  held  their  land  on 
grants  for  life,  or  even  for  two  or  three  lives,  at  purely  nominal  rents; 
about  these  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  term  of  the  copyhold  ran 
out  and  the  land  came  back  into  the  owner's  possession;  it  could  then 
be  let  at  its  true  value.  Meanwhile,  if  Landor  wanted  the  use  of  any  of 
that  land,  he  could  have  it  only  by  renting  it  at  its  true  value  from  his 
own  tenants.  He  would  be  only  human,  therefore,  if  his  inquiries  about 
the  health  of  John  Powell,  aged  78,  who  paid  him  less  than  seven 
shillings  for  a  farm  worth  close  to  forty  pounds,  were  not  entirely 
charitable  or  if  he  looked  with  impatience  on  David  Prichard  and  his 
son,  aged  50  and  26,  who  paid  him  two  pounds  for  a  farm  worth 
eighty-two  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  both  were  dead.  It  was 
with  some  eagerness  that  he  seized  upon  the  rumor  that  James  Prosscr, 
who  paid  a  conventionary  rent  of  half  a  guinea  on  a  farm  of  over 
forty-one  acres  valued  at  £34  a  year,  held  his  farm  without  any  title 
to  it,  that  he  had  taken  possession  on  the  death  of  another  person  of 
the  same  name  who  had  the  title  for  life.2* 

The  rest  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  estimated  rents 
could  be  made  up  quite  simply  by  raising  the  rents  whenever  the 
leases  ran  out  (many  of  the  most  valuable  ran  from  year  to  year;  most 
of  the  others  had  about  ten  years  to  run  when  Landor  bought  the 
estate).  If  the  tenant  were  a  good  farmer,  he  could  improve  his  land, 
work  harder,  and  pay  the  increased  rent;  if  he  were  a  poor  farmer, 
Landor  could  get  rid  of  him  and  find  a  better.  The  pound  an  acre  that 
he  charged  Betham,  for  example,  was  higher  rent  than  any  of  his  land 
was  then  bringing.  In  general  it  was  Landor's  policy  to  combine  the 
farms  into  as  large  units  as  possible  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of 
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direct  tenants;  at  one  time  he  even  proposed  that  Betham  lease  the 
whole  estate  himself."2  Landor,  we  have  seen,  complained  that  his 
tenants  treated  him  as  if  he  were  their  natural  enemy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was. 

The  income  from  the  property  could  be  increased  in  other  ways. 
Some  valuable  farms  that  would  round  out  the  estate  could  be  pur- 
chased from  their  owners  and  combined  with  farms  Landor  already 
owned.  Thus,  after  the  original  mortgages  on  Llanthony  had  been 
paid  off  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  Tachbrooke  had  been  met,  there  remained  from 
that  sale  the  sum  of  £4,041;  with  part  of  this  money  Landor  purchased 
the  farm  of  Maes-y-berin,  and  with  another  part  of  it  he  was  eager 
to  take  up  an  option  Sir  Mark  Wood  had  acquired  on  the  freehold  of 
one  Nicholas  Hopkins.  When  Hopkins  declined  to  abide  by  his  agree- 
ment and  engaged  a  lawyer  to  protect  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
interests,  Landor  was  of  course  furious:  "Surely  a  more  iniquitous 
conduct  never  came  before  a  court  of  justice  than  this  fellow's  and  his 
lawyer's."  He  therefore  attempted  a  kind  of  coercion  that  it  is  not 
quite  clear  he  had  the  power  to  apply:  "N.  Hopkins  was  discharged 
by  me  from  his  office  of  constable,  immediately  on  his  misconduct, 
which  was  at  the  termination  of  his  year.  He  assumes  the  office  unlaw- 
fully, for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  militia.  I  trust  this  will  not  be 
permitted.,"  Landor  wrote  his  attorney.23 

In  addition,  Landor  could  enclose  the  common  and  waste  land, 
improve  it,  and  lei  it:  this,  of  course,  would  require  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  He  could  cut  and  sell  timber,  if  he  replaced  it  with  new 
plantations,  and  this  right  involved  also  preventing  other  people 
from  cutting  it — a  right  his  lifeholders  were  quite  unwilling  to  concede 
him.  He  could  (though  this  was  hardly  a  matter  of  increasing  his 
revenues  significantly)  protect  his  game  and  prosecute  poachers.  All 
these  things  were  to  be  done  on  a  estate  that  had  not  known  a 
resident  owner  for  a  century  or  more  and  where,  indeed,  there  were 
many  questions  of  disputed  ownership  and  disputed  rights  which 
could  be  proved  by  no  existing  documents. 

However  profitable  Lander's  vigorous  activities  for  the  improvement 
of  his  estate  might  be  in  the  long  run,  if  successful,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  in  the  present.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  tenants 
whom  Landor  found  for  his  principal  farms  proved  worthless  and 
the  very  lands  that  should  have  been  bringing  him  the  highest  income 
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brought  him  nothing  but  lawsuits.  Gabell  recommended  one  Tombes 
as  tenant  of  Trodrywhene  (or  Trodrumon)  Farm,  and  Tombes  moved 
in,  agreeing  to  pay  Landor  eighteen  shillings  an  acre  (something  of  an 
increase  over  the  previous  rent).  He  paid  nothing.  Landor  attempted 
to  seize  his  goods,  but  Tombes  employed  Price,  the  surveyor  of  taxes, 
as  his  attorney,  and  Landor  found  himself  charged  at  the  quarter 
sessions  with  forcing  an  entry  into  Tombes's  house.  How  could  it 
be  pretended  that  he  had  forced  open  the  door,  he  asked,  since 
"Matthews  saw  me  with  my  hat  in  one  hand  &  the  umbrella  in 
another"?  Yet  the  foreman  of  the  jury  asked  the  court  whether  Landor 
had  not  levied  a  distress  on  Tombes  and,  hearing  the  answer,  smiled 
significantly  to  the  rest  of  the  jury,  who  out  of  sympathy  for  their 
neighbor  gave  a  verdict  against  Landor.  Landor  conceived  that  in 
the  course  of  the  business  Price  had  libeled  him  and  he  was  eager  to 
prosecute  him,  but  after  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Tombes  he  decided 
that  it  would  "be  in  vain  to  prosecute  Price,  until  an  oath  has  any 
sanctity  here."  2i 

Tombes,  not  an  altogether  sober  person,  then  noised  it  abroad 
that  he  was  going  to  settle  Landor  properly  and  marched  into  a  shop 
with  great  show  to  ask  for  bullets.  Landor  swoie  the  peace  against 
him,  but  the  magistrate  released  Tombes  on  a  bail  of  ten  pounds.  "I 
really  do  think,"  Landor  wrote  the  magistrate,  "thai  the  hazard  of 
my  life  is  worth  more  than  the  hazard  of  ten  pounds.""5  On  the  cvc 
of  the  anniversary  of  his  lease,  Tombes  carried  off  his  hay  and  then 
decamped  with  all  his  furniture,  leaving  Landor  to  take  what  action 
he  might  to  recover  his  loss,  and  leaving  besides  a  curious  legacy: 
he  had  subleased  a  part  of  his  land  to  Charles  Betham  at  fifteen  shill- 
ings an  acre,  and  when  Tombes  was  gone  Betham  declined  to  pay 
Landor  a  penny  more.20 

By  the  beginning  of  April,  Tombes  was  in  his  grave — drank  him- 
self to  death,  according  to  Landor.  Attorney  Price  one  day  on  the 
streets  of  Abergavenny  loudly  inquired  of  a  companion  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Landor  whether  that  was  the  person  who  had  murdered  poor 
Tombes.  Landor  at  last  had  his  action  against  Price  for  slander — 
and  the  jury  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Price  had  asked 
only  for  the  sake  of  information  and  found  him  not  guilty.27 

Gabell's  negligence  in  not  obtaining  proper  security  from  Tombes 
before  permitting  him  to  enter  upon  the  farm  was  only  one  instance  of 
his  general  failure  to  look  after  Landor's  interests  with  the  energy 
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that  Landor  expected,  and  so  in  September  1812,  not  long  after  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Llanthony,  Landor  transferred  the  management 
of  his  affairs  to  Baker  Gabb,  of  Abergavenny.  Though  Gabb  may  have 
been  a  more  responsible  person,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Landor's  af- 
fairs prospered  better  under  him  than  they  had  under  Gabell.  It  is  at 
least  clear,  however,  that,  until  he  left  England,  Landor  continued  to 
have  confidence  in  Gabb,  though  all  too  often  Landor  seemed  in- 
clined to  act  as  his  own  attorney.  Litigation  became  his  principal 
occupation,  and  his  letters  provide  almost  a  directory  of  the  solicitors 
and  barristers  who  practiced  in  Monmouthshire.  "I  request,  Sir," 
wrote  Landor  to  one  of  the  breed,  "you  will  not  have  the  assurance  to 
write  me  any  more  letters,  as  I  wish  to  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible  with  people  in  the  lower  classes  of  your  profession." 2S  Only 
in  later  years  could  Landor  think  with  some  humor  of  these  things: 

My  sheep  are  flayed;  the  flayer  bears 
The  best  of  names  .  .  our  vicar  swears  .  . 
And  why  reproach  the  mild  divine? 
He  loves  his  flock  .  .  his  flock  loves  mine. 
My  timber  stolen  .  .  could  I  know 
The  mark  I  made  a  month  ago? 
My  barns  chared  out  .  .  My  house  bum  I  down,  .  . 
Could  the  whole  loss  excede  a  ci  own  ? 
Shame!  are  such  trifles  worth  my  cares? 
Fm  I  reed  from  rats  and  from  repairs.2** 


There  was  no  holiday  for  Landor  that  Christmas  season  of  1812: 
he  was  bringing  an  enclosure  bill  into  Parliament,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  itself  was  in  consultation  at  Llanthony  with  Henry  Price,  a 
Hereford  lawyer  whom  he  had  engaged  to  see  to  the  business.  Price 
had  begun  his  work  on  the  bill  in  September.  By  February  the  work 
appeared  to  be  completed,  and  the  bill  was  proposed  in  the  Commons 
by  Sir  Charles  Morgan.  But  opposition  developed,  as  Landor  had 
feared  it  would;  conferences  and  compromises  were  required,  and 
all  the  time  Price  and  his  clerk  had  to  be  paid  and  maintained  in 
London.  Landor  himself  made  a  hurried  trip  there  the  middle  of 
March,30  Price's  charges  came  to  £1,046.15.2  and  did  not  include  the 
fees  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  bill  was  left  after  it  had  passed  the 
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initial  stages  in  Parliament  nor  the  cost  of  printing  the  act.  His  ori- 
ginal estimate  of  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  had  been  doubled.31 
Landor's  planting  and  cutting  of  timber  met  with  conflicting  claims 
from  his  tenants  and  repeated  disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  sell 
at  what  may  indeed  have  been  an  uncommonly  high  price.  The 
protection  of  his  game  was  futile.32  The  blacksmith  (against  whose 
tenure  of  the  smithy  Gabell  had  declined  to  take  any  steps  because 
he  had  a  pretty  daughter)  boldly  trespassed  on  Landor's  enclosures, 
apparently  in  search  of  hares,  and  when  Landor  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  swung  him  through  the  hedge,  swore  the  peace  against 
Landor  and  gained  a  true  bill  from  the  grand  jury.33  Even  the  con- 
struction of  his  house  proceeded  under  difficulty,  and  not  merely  that 
caused  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  lifeholders  with  respect  to  limber. 
The  mason  who  built  his  bridge  over  the  River  Hondy  at  Henllan 
engaged  a  lawyer  to  collect  £23.115.  which  he  claimed  as  his  due 
and  which  Landor  denied.  A  month  later,  January  1813,  Landor 
reaped  the  fruit  of  his  stubbornness  when  all  the  masons  in  his  em- 
ploy (working  sometimes  on  the  house,  sometimes  on  the  bridge) 
rebelled  and  induced  the  carpenters  to  do  the  same.  "It  appears 
[their  leader]  has  got  into  the  hands  of  some  scoundrel  who  tells 
him  that  as  I  am  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  people  here,  he  may 
hope  to  do  something  by  joining  them."  Yet  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  himself.  "My  business  having  been  so  procrastinated  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  a  mess  of  it  on  my  hands,"  he  told  Gabb 
at  the  end  of  1812.  "[This],  to  persons  who  do  not  know  the  reason, 
must  make  me  appear  very  litigious  or  very  oppressive.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  cases  will  prove  both  my  forbearance,  &  (if  a  man  may 
say  it  of  himself)  my  liberality."34 


The  most  ominous  note  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  a  single  sen- 
tence in  a  letter  to  Gabb:  "I  owe  1550  £  which,  if  T  had  not  lost  the 
rents  of  3  farms  for  a  whole  year,  I  should  have  paid — can  you 
procure  me  the  money?"35  Landor  was  hastening  into  bankruptcy. 
As  early  as  May  1812  he  exercised  his  right  of  raising  £10,000  by 
mortgage  on  the  estate,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  already 
six  months  behind  on  the  payment  of  his  mother's  annuity.30  The 
greater  part  of  his  £1,550  was  still  unpaid  by  the  end  of  April  1813, 
and  the  blame  was  then  laid  squarely  upon  "this  infernal  scoundrel" 
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Betham.37  On  May  8  he  dashed  off  a  note  to  his  brother  Robert  in 
great  haste:  "Tomorrow  I  go  to  prison."  He  was  about  to  give  a  draft 
for  the  money  and  knew  it  would  not  be  accepted.38 

When  Betham  entered  upon  his  tenancy  at  Llanthony,  Southey  re- 
marked of  him,  "[He]  is  of  an  excellent  stock,  .  .  .  [but]  he  has  prob- 
ably to  learn  farming."39  His  qualifications  as  he  presented  them  to 
Landor  were  his  upbringing  in  rural  Suffolk,  then  considered  agricul- 
turally the  most  scientific  and  advanced  section  of  England,  and  his 
marriage  to  the  heiress  of  a  Norfolk  farmer,  whose  brother  would 
assist  him  at  Llanthony.40  During  his  first  year  there  Betham  greatly 
increased  the  extent  of  his  holdings  from  Landor  until  his  annual  rent 
approached  a  thousand  pounds,  and  every  point  that  rose  for  settle- 
ment between  landlord  and  tenant  was  determined  in  his  favor  with 
a  reckless  generosity  by  Landor  and  testified  by  no  further  written 
agreements  than  memoranda  on  scraps  of  paper  that  Landor  easily 
mislaid.  When  Betham's  father,  a  clergyman,  visited  Llanthony, 
Landor  offered  him  both  the  livings  of  which  he  was  patron,  Llanthony 
and  Cwmyoy,  after  the  decease  of  the  incumbents.  Betham  frequently 
spent  his  evenings  with  the  Landors  at  their  house.  When  his  first 
half-year's  rents  were  due,  Betham  requested  Landor's  indulgence, 
and  no  settlement  was  even  attempted.41  By  Lady  Day  1813,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  lease,  Landor  was  desperate  for  money,  but 
Betham  instead  of  paying  his  rents  claimed  that  on  account  of  his 
expenditure  on  buildings  and  other  improvements  which  were  to  be 
allowed  out  of  the  rent,  and  "for  compensation  for  non-performance 
of  parts  of  the  agreement,"  Landor  was  in  fact  in  Betham's  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Landor  disputed  the  claims  (indeed  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that,  with  Betham's  rent  so  large  as  it  was,  Landor  should 
actually  have  been  in  his  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year),  and  litigation 
began,  Landor  suing  at  law,  Betham  resisting  in  equity.42  When 
Landor  succumbed  to  his  creditors  at  the  beginning  of  June  1814, 
Betham  had  not  yet  paid  a  penny  of  rent,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  just  then  dissolved  the  injunctions  that  prevented  Landor 
from  suing  to  recover  at  law.43 

As  is  very  likely  to  happen  when  two  men  quarrel  over  money, 
and  both  are  hounded  by  other  creditors,  Betham  and  Landor  be- 
haved with  an  almost  insanely  trivial  nastiness  toward  each  other. 
The  many  matters  of  dispute,  instead  of  being  dismissed  with  a 
generous  gesture,  were  stubbornly  contested  on  both  sides,  and  both 
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men  in  their  blindness  stooped  to  all  sorts  of  personal  affronts  in 
their  daily  lives.  In  these  transactions  Betham  had  the  assistance  of 
a  younger  brother,  Frederick,  a  lad  of  about  twenty-two  and  a  mere 
visitor  on  the  scene,  who  with  incredible  folly  used  every  means  to 
stir  the  trouble  further,  not  only  by  wild  gossip  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  by  undertaking  with  considerable  publicity  and  bravado  to  up- 
root five  or  six  young  fir  trees  Landor  had  set  in  on  a  disputed  plot 
of  ground.  When  he  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  he  denied  the 
act,  but  the  magistrate  (the  Reverend  Mr.  Davies)  told  Landor  that 
if  witnesses  could  be  found  to  testify  against  him,  Frederick  Betham 
would  be  committed  for  trial.44 

Landor  therefore  ordered  handbills  to  be  printed  offering  a  re- 
ward for  the  conviction  for  felony  of  Frederick  Betham,  whom  he 
described  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  and  these  bills  he  distributed 
with  his  servants  at  Usk  during  the  quarter  sessions  and  at  Mon- 
mouth  during  the  assizes.  At  about  the  same  time  Landor  wrote 
out  an  order  to  the  constable  to  apprehend  Chailes  Betham,  and 
sent  it  by  his  servant,  though  he  had  no  authority  to  write  such  an 
order.  Out  of  these  incidents  grew  the  two  libel  actions  against  him 
that  were  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Monmouth  nearly  a  year  later,  in 
April  1814. 45  There  the  Bethams'  barrister,  Jervis,  expressed  horror 
that  Landor  should  have  distributed  the  handbills  "in  the  company 
of  his  amiable  and  elegant  wife,  (walking  with  her  whose  presence 
ought  to  have  softened  his  malice)";  he  found  in  Lanclor's  "indus- 
trious circulation"  of  "a  most  malicious  libel"  a  "malignity  un- 
paralleled in  civilized  society,"  and  he  begged  the  jury,  "for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Landor  himself  and  of  society,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  his 
client,  to  mark  their  opinion  of  the  case  by  heavy  damages."  For- 
tunately, Landor's  barrister,  Dauncey,  was  an  able  man  and  the 
judge  was  no  fool.  Handicapped  as  he  was  by  the  fact  that  the 
handbill  unquestionably  was  a  libel  and  that  he  must  say  nothing 
in  court  to  aggravate  it,  Dauncey  still  made  the  folly  of  Frederick 
Betham's  conduct  appear,  and  the  judge  in  his  charge  asked  the  jury 
"to  consider  whether  the  plaintiff's  conduct  had  been  strictly  correct. 
The  learned  Judge  thought  that  it  had  not."  The  verdict,  which  might 
have  been  much  worse,  was  £100  damages  against  Landor.  As  for 
Charles  Betham's  case,  which  was  tried  in  the  same  court  on  the 
same  day,  Dauncey  pointed  out  that  the  only  circulation  Landor  gave 
to  the  libel  against  him  was  to  the  constable;  if  the  story  went  farther, 
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it  was  Betham  himself  who  spread  it.  The  jury  agreed  and  gave 
merely  token  damages  of  forty  shillings.  An  examination  of  the 
reports  of  these  trials  makes  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  at  least  as 
much  malice  in  the  Bethams  when  they  brought  the  suits  as  in  Landor 
when  he  disseminated  the  libels.  Yet  Betham  made  excuse  for  taking 
this  revenge:  Landor,  he  believed,  had  given  his  people  "the  most  ex- 
traordinary encouragement"  to  go  to  law  with  him,  "in  two  cases 
with  success."46 

Betham  was  doubtless  an  amiable  young  gentleman,  but  he  was 
quite  as  much  the  prey  of  profiteering  lawyers  as  Landor  himself. 
There  is  every  appearance  that  he  was  a  most  incompetent  farmer, 
and  by  his  own  admission  it  was  he  who  began  the  dispute.  When 
Landor  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1814,  Betham  was  still  established 
at  Llanthony.  From  then  on,  the  matter  was  no  concern  of  Landor's. 
What  settlement  was  reached  by  those  who  took  over  from  him  the 
administration  of  the  estate  is  not  known;  it  was  Landor's  story,  at 
least,  that  Betham  abandoned  the  farms  and  fled  to  the  Crimea.47 


It  will  seem  incredible  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  conflict,  Landor 
continued  to  write.  Yet  on  May  11,  only  four  days  before  the  young 
firs  were  uprooted,  he  promised  Walter  Birch  another  book  before 
Christmas,  and  early  in  June  he  sent  Southey  the  manuscript  of  a 
new  comedy  he  had  written,  The  Charitable  Dowager™  It  pretended 
to  be  a  manuscript  written  in  Bath  early  in  1687  by  a  man  named 
Hardcastle,  and  was  introduced  with  a  discourse  by  a  fictitious  mod- 
ern editor,  "much  in  the  style  of  our  great  editors  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed."  The  Preface  gave  him  scope  for  ironical  justification 
of  the  offensive  publication  in  Edinburgh  of  the  letters  of  Miss  Anna 
Seward,  "in  which  her  consistency  is  put  upon  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
her  judgment,  her  genius,  or  her  chastity."  "[I  have]  taken  care," 
writes  the  supposed  editor,  "for  the  consistency  and  character  of 
the  writer,  that  no  asperity  shall  be  softened,  no  rash  assertion  re- 
called, no  error  of  any  kind  corrected;  resolved  that  the  features  of 
the  dead  shall  not  be  relaxed  by  death,  and  that  the  passions  of  the 
living  shall  not  be  irritated  by  any  whom  their  resentments  can 
reach."  1J)  The  work  of  feigned  editors  we  shall  meet  again  in  Landor's 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare  and  Terry  Hogan; 
more  significantly,  Southey's  comment  shows  how  nearly  Landor  had 
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stumbled  upon  the  form  of  the  Imaginary  Conversation  which  he 
later  made  famous:  "As  a  drama  there  is  a  want  of  incident,  &  of 
probability  in  that  upon  which  the  catastrophe  depends;  but  the 
dialogue  abounds  with  those  felicities  which  flash  from  you  in  prose 
&  verse,  more  than  from  any  other  writer."  "Your  prose  is  like 
your  verse  every  where  terse,  condensed  &  full  of  thought,  —  &  with 
flashes  of  which  the  thought  &  the  expression,  are  so  apt,  so  happy 
&  so  original  that  I  know  not  where  they  are  to  be  paralleled,  or 
where  any  thing  approaching  them  is  to  be  found."50  Those  who  find 
perpetual  amusement  also  in  discovering  in  the  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions frequent  references  to  Landor's  own  life,  his  friends,  and  his 
enemies,  will  see  another  sign  of  resemblance  in  Southey's  remark, 
"I  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  neighbourly  compliment  which  you 
bestow  upon  the  town  of  Abergavenny." 

Landor  was  eager  to  publish  the  comedy  and  see  it  acted  (the 
latter  for  the  benefit  of  Juan  Santos  de  Murieta  of  Castro,  who  had 
received  him  hospitably  in  Spain  when  he  had  found  Bilbao  occupied 
by  the  French),  and  he  urged  Southey  repeatedly  to  suggest  how  he 
might  appropriately  alter  the  plot.  But  Southey  thought  Landor  would 
find  it  easier  to  write  a  new  comedy  than  to  introduce  action  and 
bustle  into  a  plan  that  was  conceived  without  them,  and  of  The 
Charitable  Dowager  nothing  more  is  heard.51 


Despite  his  growing  discontents,  there  was  no  sign  that  Landor 
planned  to  leave  Llanthony.  Work  on  his  house  continued,  and  in 
May  he  urged  both  Birch  and  Southey  to  visit  him  there  that  sum- 
mer.52 In  August  he  wrote  to  Southey  with  fervent  relief:  "This 
blessed  day,  to  use  an  expression  which  people  seldom  use  so 
emphatically,  my  masons  have  left  me,  after  a  job  of  three  years, 
I  live  in  my  house  merely  to  keep  it  dry,  just  as  a  man  would  live 
in  a  dog-kennel  to  guard  his  house.  I  hate  and  detest  the  very  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  so  much  vexation  have  I  experienced  in  it.  I 
wish  to  God  I  could  exchange  it  for  a  house  in  Bath9  or  anywhere."  G3 
Surveying  of  the  wasteland  was  progressing  for  his  enclosures.51 

Then  without  warning,  and  with  no  comment  on  the  fact,  he  dated 
a  letter  to  Gabb  on  October  3  from  "Myrther"  and  had  left  Llanthony 
forever.  Close  to  seventy  thousand  pounds  had  gone  into  the  pur- 
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chase  and  development  of  the  estate.  Of  his  glorious  plans,  the 
fruit  had  been  ruin,  and  when  a  few  years  later  his  bridge  was 
washed  away  by  floods  and  even  his  house  was  taken  down  (a  wall, 
the  foundations  and  a  carriage  house  remain),55  the  place  lapsed 
to  its  former  state.  Twenty  years  after  his  departure,  the  Llanthony 
rent-roll  was  less  than  when  he  bought  the  estate.56 

Landor's  financial  plight  was  desperate.  His  letter  from  Merthyr 
Tidfil  showed  him  scanning  the  pages  of  the  London  Courier  most 
seriously  for  offers  of  money.  He  was  eager  to  place  his  £10,000 
mortgage  in  other  hands,  and  begged  Gabb  (who  was  going  to  Lon- 
don) to  investigate  a  moneylender  who  might  make  up  another 
£3,000  on  personal  security.57  From  Swansea,  where  he  settled  for  the 
next  seven  months,  he  inquired  eagerly  of  Gabb's  success,  urged 
him  to  collect  some  rent  due  from  a  small  tenant  "immediately,  as 
I  want  the  money/5  and  hoped  that  he  could  somehow  pay  oil  the 
account  of  the  Bristol  mason,  who  had  been  pestering  him.  There  was 
hope  for  a  time  that  the  £3,000  might  be  arranged  nearer  home, 
but  the  need  for  ready  cash  was  desperate:  a  third  appeal  within 
a  fortnight  offered  to  forgive  the  tenant  the  balance  of  his  rent  if 
he  would  only  bring  five  pounds  to  Swansea  at  once:  "I  am  now 
so  totally  without  money  that  even  if  a  letter  comes  I  have  not  enough 
to  pay  the  Postage."58 

As  small  bills  and  larger  came  in,  and  bankers  clamored  for  pay- 
ment, Landor's  letters  became  more  frantic,  and  the  cry  was  always 
the  same,  "I  have  no  money."  Money  could  perhaps  be  raised  on 
what  had  been  left  in  the  house  at  Llanthony.  Gabb  himself  was  ap- 
parently willing  to  purchase  the  four  hampers  of  Landor's  finest  old 
wine.50  He  offered  to  sell  the  next  presentation  of  his  two  livings, 
and  advertised  them  in  the  Bath  Herald.™  By  the  middle  of  the  month, 
he  thought  of  borrowing  £2,800  from  bankers  at  Swansea  at  annual 
interest  of  £400  (though  the  legal  maximum  rate  of  interest  was 
5  per  cent).  At  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February  he 
made  a  hurried  journey  to  London,  probably  to  see  to  his  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Nothing  had  been  arranged  by  the  end  of 
February,  when  he  asked  Gabb  to  send  him  "two  or  three  pounds 
to  go  on  with."  In  March  he  looked  with  almost  equal  eagerness  to 
collecting  Betham's  rent  and  to  getting  rid  of  him  (neither  of  which 
he  achieved).  On  the  last  day  of  March,  he  believed  he  had  found 
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a  Quaker  who  would  purchase  his  life  interest  in  Llanthony.  Mean- 
while, "I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  wine  being,  or  about  to  be,  sold. 
Pray  send  me  5  £  as  I  have  only  2  £  left,"61 

The  next  presentation  of  the  Llanthony  livings  brought  him  only 
£70  or  £75  instead  of  the  £1,200  he  hoped  for,62  He  borrowed  £400 
from  his  wife's  uncle,  the  Reverend  James  Burrow,  to  pay  the  silver- 
smith. The  usurious  transaction  with  the  Swansea  bankers  was  com- 
pleted, with  a  loan  of  £3,000.63 

There  were  still  lawsuits  pending.  That  with  the  Bethams  has  al- 
ready been  described.  Another  involved  the  lawyer  Hugh  Jones  of 
Abergavenny,  whom  Landor  had  contrived  more  than  once  to  insult 
when  Jones  represented  the  claims  of  his  adversaiies.  The  business 
apparently  was  settled  at  the  last  minute,  for  it  did  not  come  up  at 
the  assizes  in  April.64  Landor  received  from  his  friend  Mr.  Davies  a 
list  of  poachers  on  his  estate,  which  included  Charles  Betham,  but 
he  was  "sorry  not  to  observe  the  name  of  Frederick  Betham"  among 
them.  It  was  Davies'  urging  as  much  as  his  own  wish  that  led  Landor 
to  write  to  Gabb,  "I  hope  you  will  bring  the  swindlers  over  the  coals 
for  their  poaching." 65 

On  May  16  he  wrote  to  Southey  that  he  would  remain  in  Swansea 
another  ten  days,  then  spend  three  weeks  with  his  mother  at  War- 
wick and  Ipsley  Court,  and  finally  depart  for  France.  "I  pray  to  God 
I  may  see  you  before  I  go  abroad."  There  was  still  hope  of  selling  his 
life  interest  in  Llanthony,  for  £30,000.68  But  his  creditors  must  have 
moved  quickly  and  decisively,  for  eleven  days  later  he  wrote  to 
Southey  from  Weymouth,  on  his  last  night  in  England: 
"Every  hope  of  meeting  you  again  in  England  has  vanished.  Pardon 
me  if  this  is  only  the  second  of  my  wishes.  My  first  is,  that  I  may 
become  by  degrees  indifferent  to  this  country.  .  .  .  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  made  entirely  for  the  protection  of  guilt.  A  creditor  could 
imprison  me  for  twenty  pounds,  while  a  man  who  owes  me  two 
thousand,  and  keeps  me  from  the  possession  of  two  thousand  more, 
can  convert  wealth  and  affluence  into  poverty  and  distress — can,  in 
short,  drive  me  for  ever  from  my  native  country,  and  riot  with  im- 
punity on  the  ruins  of  my  estate.  I  had  promised  my  mother  to  visit 
her.  I  never  can  hope  to  see  her  again.  She  is  72,  and  her  sorrow 
at  my  overwhelming  and  most  unmerited  misfortunes  will  too  surely 
shorten  her  days.  My  wife,  when  she  married  me,  little  thought  she 
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should  leave  all  her  friends  to  live  in  obscurity  and  perhaps  in 
want.  .  .  . 

"I  go  to-morrow  to  St.  Malo.  In  what  part  of  France  I  shall  end 
my  days,  I  know  not,  but  there  I  shall  end  them;  and  God  grant  that 
I  may  end  them  speedily,  and  so  as  to  leave  as  little  sorrow  as  pos- 
sible to  my  friends.  No  time  will  alter  my  regard  and  veneration  for 
you:  nor  shall  anything  lessen  the  kind  sentiments  you  entertain  for 
me.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  hold  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous.  ...  I 
am  alone  here.  My  wife  follows  me,  when  I  have  found  a  place  fit  for 
her  reception.  Adieu."67 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Landor's  life  income  of  £450  from  Llanthony 
gave  her  a  prior  claim  over  the  mortgagee,  and  the  estate  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  Landor  as  trustee,  though  his  brother  Henry 
and  their  cousin  Walter  Landor  of  Rugeley  actually  managed  the 
property.  A  small  but  adequate  income  was  secured  to  Landor  and 
his  wife.08  His  furnishings  at  Bath  and  Llanthony  were  sold.  Some  of 
his  paintings  were  bought  in  by  his  brothers  Robert  and  Henry, 
both  of  whom  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  them.00  What  ever  became  of 
the  money  he  borrowed  at  Swansea,  he  himself  never  understood; 
he  became  convinced  that  Gabb  somehow  misappropriated  it,  and 
he  also  blamed  Gabb  for  failing  to  collect  what  rents  Betham  was 
ultimately  forced  to  place  as  bail  in  the  sheriff's  hands.  Gabb  man- 
aged to  collect  his  own  fees,  partly,  it  appears,  by  taking  Landor's 
wine  and  books.70  Gabell  and  some  other  creditors  were  less  fortunate: 
his  claims  were  still  unsettled  in  1835,  as  were  those  of  Robbins, 
Betham's  piedecessor,  who  had  advanced  Landor  over  £200  more 
than  his  rents.71  The  bankers  of  Abergavenny  in  1830  were  still 
pressing  Landor  for  their  debt,  which  they  claimed  had  risen  to 
£5,800  with  interest.72  Charles  Landor  could  write  in  1838  that  the 
"creditors  [had]  been  cruelly  treated,"  though  he  had  done  what 
he  could  for  them.73  In  1842  there  remained  two  mortgages  of  £10,000 
and  £5,000  on  the  Llanthony  estate.7'1  The  ruin  in  which  Landor 
involved  himself  was  no  slight  matter  to  recover.  Fortunately  for  him 
and  for  everyone  involved  in  the  business,  the  agreement  he  signed 
in  1815  removed  from  his  hands  all  control  over  the  management 
of  all  his  English  properties,  both  that  which  he  actually  held 
(Llanthony)  and  that  which  he  held  in  reversion  (Ipsley), 

When  it  seemed  so  wonderful  to  his  brother  Robert  a  few  months 
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later  that  Landor  could  completely  remove  himself  from  his  troubles 
and  take  refuge  in  the  past  by  composing  a  Latin  poem  on  the  death 
of  Ulysses,  these  were  some  of  the  names  of  the  riotous  mob  that 
beset  the  hero: 

Who  shall  record  the  rabble?  who  pronounce 

The  barbarous  names?  who  care  to  know,  if  told? 

So  loud  the  clangour  of  hell's  clasping  lash 

About  their  sides,  'tis  hard  to  catch  them  all, 

But  what  are  audible  ye  now  shall  hear. 

Gabalus,  whence  in  Italy  the  name 

Of  that  accursed  tree  whereon  he  hung, 

Who  kept  the  gold  entrusted  to  his  care; 

Of  pole  fox-colored  where  pink  baldness  ceast, 

Gabbus,  who  bade  escape  the  thief  he  caught, 

To  share  with  him  the  spoil  he  bore  away. 

Boethamus,  bold  in  plunder,  bold  in  wife, 

He,  and  his  sea-spawn  brothers;  and,  of  gait 

Countenance  and  demeanour  brother  like, 

A  dismal  sister,  hired  at  funerals 

To  howl  in  verse  the  praises  of  the  dead; 

Following  the  father's  footsteps  all  alike, 

Who,  in  proportion  to  the  bribe,  from  Jove 

Or  from  Ixion  traced  a  chiefs  descent. 

("The  Last  of  Ulysses,"  III,  247-265 )™ 


The  Courier  of  course  brought  Landor  other  news  than  the  ad- 
vertisements of  moneylenders.  The  moment  of  his  withdrawal  from 
Llanthony  was  almost  the  moment  of  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  at 
the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  and  immediately  discussions  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment began.  On  November  22  Landor  dispatched  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Courier  from  Bristol  a  series  of  three  letters  on  that  problem, 
signed  "Calvus."  76  They  were  not  printed,  as  the  editor  later  ex- 
plained, because  of  "pressure  of  parliamentary  and  foreign  intel- 
ligence." 77  After  waiting  six  days  for  them,  Landor  asked  the  London 
publisher  Henry  Colburn  to  obtain  the  manuscripts  from  the  Courier 
and  to  print  them  as  a  pamphlet,  at  Landor's  expense,  with  other  let- 
ters he  was  then  composing  that  brought  the  number  up  to  thirteen. 
He  was  eager  that  his  identity  as  author  should  not  be  known,  and 
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concealed  it  even  from  the  publisher,  who  was  asked  to  address 
letters  and  proofs  for  him  to  "Miss  Rose,  Mount  Pleasant,  Swansea^'78 
Before  the  printing  was  completed  Landor  added  a  final  letter  or 
postscript  dated  "Monday,  Dec.  20,  1813."  Four  days  later,  they 
were  advertised  as  in  the  press  and  were  quickly  published,  at  a 
price  of  four  shillings.79  The  editor  of  the  Courier  printed  a  large 
part  of  the  final  letter  on  January  12,  1814,  and  after  explaining  his 
failure  to  print  the  others  when  they  had  been  submitted,  remarked, 
"We  are  sure  the  quotation  we  subjoin  from  them  will  render  our 
readers  anxious  to  peruse  them." 

Landor's  position  was  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  Bonaparte 
was  completely  stripped  of  his  power  (and  preferably  his  life)  and 
France  was  reduced  at  least  to  her  prerevolutionary  boundaries.  As 
was  natural,  he  was  eager  for  peace  partly  because  it  meant  some 
relief  from  taxation;  but  principally  he  based  his  arguments  on  moral 
grounds:  Bonaparte  was  in  fact  a  criminal.  Here  is  an  early  statement 
of  a  proposition  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  part  of  his  political 
creed:  "He  who  places  himself  beyond  the  laws,  is  outlawed  by  his 
own  subscription."  "Europe,"  he  asserted,  "has  shed  her  blood,  that 
all  her  thrones  may  be  founded  on  laws,  and  all  her  laws  on  equity." 80 
Change  a  few  names,  and  Landor's  eloquent  pamphlet  might  well 
have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  most  recent  European  war;  his 
arguments  were  surprisingly  like  those  of  the  allies  who  demilitarized 
Germany  and  brought  her  leaders  to  trial.  It  is  seldom,  moreover, 
that  a  political  pamphleteer  has  so  early  an  opportunity  to  see  him- 
self justified  as  Landor  had  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  to 
renew  the  war,  and  with  some  pride  he  scribbled  in  the  margin  of 
one  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  "The  renewal  of  war  proved  the  justice 
of  this  observation."81 

One  other  aspect  of  Landor's  views  worth  remarking  is  the  distance 
he  had  moved  from  the  Whig  party:  "I  was  the  first  to  abjure  the 
party  of  the  whigs,"  he  remarked,  "and  shall  be  the  last  to  abjure  the 
principles."  "Whenever  the  Tories  have  deviated  from  their  tenets, 
they  have  enlarged  their  views,  and  exceeded  their  promises.  The 
Whigs  have  always  taken  an  inverse  course."82 

Landor  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  Colburn's  treatment  of  the 
letters;  nonetheless,  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  Southey.83  In 
January,  Landor  sent  to  the  Courier  (again  over  the  signature  of 
"Calvus")  a  three-part  refutation  of  the  charges  in  the  French  papers 
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that  England  had  been  waging  an  imperialist  war;  the  single  part 
which  the  Courier  printed  on  January  19  came  to  nearly  two  full 
columns.  With  yet  another  letter  on  April  21  decrying  the  generous 
pension  allowed  to  Bonaparte  and  urging  once  more  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  lay  in  England's  strength,  Calvus  took  his  farewell  and 
laid  down  his  pen:  "My  object  is  accomplished.  ...  I  have  per- 
formed my  humble  part  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  requiring  and 
accepting  no  counsel."  He  was  also,  of  course,  about  to  flee  from 
England  and  his  creditors,  though  perhaps  that  resolution  had  not 
yet  been  taken. 

Landor  also  put  together  this  winter  the  first  of  his  larger  collections 
of  Latin  verse,  called  from  its  five  principal  poems  Idyllia  Nova 
Quinque  Heroum  atque  Heroidum.  One  of  the  five  was  not  new, 
however:  "Pudoris  Ara"  had  been  published  in  Simonidea.  By  Novem- 
ber, or  perhaps  December,  a  book  had  taken  shape,  and  he  sent  it 
to  Slatter  and  Munday  of  Oxford,  who  would  print  it  for  him  at  the 
cost  of  £35.84  With  considerable  optimism,  Landor  hoped  to  see  his 
poems  in  print  before  he  left  England;85  a  year  later,  the  printing 
was  not  yet  completed. 


From  St.  Malo,  Landor  went  to  Jersey,  where  his  wife  and  one  of 
her  sisters  joined  him;86  there  he  remained  until  September  2.  As 
he  foresaw,  the  Llanthony  disaster  carried  with  it  the  ruin  also  of 
his  marriage.  For  at  dawn  on  that  day,  after  a  quarrel  with  her  so 
bitter  and  so  filled  with  recriminations  that  it  appeared  the  damage 
was  irreparable,  he  boarded  an  oyster  boat  for  France  and  left  her 
behind.  His  letter  to  Southey  on  this  matter  is  so  full,  so  understand- 
ing both  of  himself  and  his  wife,  so  sympathetic  both  to  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made  at  Llanthony  and  to  those  she  was  further  called  on 
to  make,  so  appreciative  even  of  her  charms,  that  it  seems  best  to 
quote  the  relevant  parts;  the  entire  history  of  Landor's  married  life 
bears  out  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  his  statement  here: 
"My  brain  seems  to  be  heaving  on  an  ocean  of  fire  when  I  attempt 
to  recollect  what  I  would  say.  Julia  had  long  shown  a  disinclination 
to  quit  this  country  [he  meant  'to  quit  England';  he  was  writing 
from  Tours],  and  hardly  a  day  elapsed  without  some  expression, 
more  or  less  energetic,  of  her  sentiments.  I  subdued  my  temper — 
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the  worst  beyond  comparison  that  ever  man  was  cursed  with — remem- 
bering the  rank  and  fortune  she  had  refused  for  my  sake,  and  the 
content  and  moderation  she  had  always  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
privacy  and  seclusion.  We  had  passed  above  a  month  at  Jersey,  and 
in  another  day  were  about  to  sail  for  France.  Her  little  sister  was  with 

us " 

Julia  was  reluctant  to  leave;  her  husband  persisted;  there  was  a 
quarrel,  and  Julia  spoke  freely  and  at  length  the  things  that  were 
in  her  heart. 

"All  these  things,  with  a  thousand  variations,  both  of  anger  and 
mockery,  and  all  of  them  turning  upon  what  she  declared  to  have 
been  her  own  fault  in  marrying  such  an  old  man,  made  her  little  sister 
burst  into  tears.  Julia  told  her  not  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  cry;  that 
if  she  cried,  it  certainly  should  not  be  about  me.  I  endured  all  this 
a  full  hour  and  a  half  without  a  syllable  of  reply;  but  every  kind  and 
tender  sentiment  was  rooted  up  from  my  heart  for  ever.  ...  No 
woman  could  or  ought  to  live  with  a  man  by  whom  such  language 
was  merited;  nor  could  any  man  support  life  with  a  woman  from 
whom  it  fell  undeserved.  I  remained  broad  awake,  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  yet  I  had  a  succession  of  dreams,  rapid,  incoherent,  and 
involuntary.  I  rose  at  four.  I  walked  to  the  other  part  of  the  island, 
and  embarked  alone,  on  board  of  an  oyster-boat,  for  France.  It  was 
this  very  day  month.  I  am  resolved  to  see  her  no  more.  I  wish  to 
have  only  1607.  a  year  for  myself.  It  is  enough.  I  have  neither 
wife  nor  family,  nor  house  nor  home,  nor  pursuit  nor  occupation. 
Every  man  alive  will  blame  me;  ...  for  who  will  believe  that,  where 
there  are  such  smiles  and  spirits,  there  can  be  such  an  itch  for 
tormenting,  such  rudeness,  such  contradiction  and  obstinacy?  .  .  . 
A  thousand  times  have  I  implored  her  not  to  drive  me  to  distraction; 
to  be  contented  if  I  acknowledged  myself  in  the  wrong;  to  permit  me 
to  be  at  once  of  her  opinion,  and  not  to  think  a  conversation  in- 
complete without  a  quarrel.  The  usual  reply  was,  'A  pleasant  sort 
of  thing  truly,  that  you  are  never  to  be  contradicted!'  As  if  it  were 
extraordinary  and  strange  that  one  should  wish  to  avoid  it.  She  never 
was  aware  that  more  can  be  said  in  one  minute  than  can  be  forgotten 
in  a  lifetime.  For  the  sake  of  exercising  her  ingenuity  and  of  im- 
proving my  temper,  she  will  cause  me  to  die  among  strangers  and 
probably  in  a  madhouse.  She  gave  me  my  first  headache,  which  every 
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irritation  renews.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  brain  only,  and  it  announces 
to  me  that  my  end  will  be  the  most  miserable  and  the  most  hu- 
miliating."87 
There  was  something  prescient  in  that  last  statement. 

He  took  a  pony  at  Granville  and  rode  alone  through  Britanny  to 
Tours.  "Hundreds  of  chateaux  in  ruins,"  he  remembered  nearly  fifty 
years  later,  "and  forests  being  cleared  for  small  farms."  8S  Alone  at 
Tours,  "in  a  tower,  with  a  large  and  shady  garden,  where  I  intend  to 
be  buried,  if  I  die  here,"  Landor  brought  the  year  1814  to  a  close.89 
In  the  same  year  lanthe's  husband,  Godwin  Swift,  died  and  left  her 
free  to  marry  again.  It  is  little  wonder  that  whenever  Landor  thought 
of  the  coincidence,  fate  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  peculiarly 
vindictive.90 
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FORTUNATELY  a  man  does  not  always  have  to  stand  alone  against 
misfortune.  Landor's  family  was  at  first  bewildered  by  his  sudden 
flight  and  did  not  learn  his  address,  it  seems,  until  the  latter  part  of 
September.1  But  when  they  learned  the  particulars,  they  moved  to 
protect  him  financially  in  the  manner  we  have  akeady  seen.  Mean- 
while also  Julia's  family  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  his  leaving  her,  her  sister  wrote  to  him  but  for 
want  of  his  address  could  not  reach  him  until  November.  Julia  had 
been  prostrated  with  grief,  she  said,  and  with  an  illness  that  threat- 
ened to  be  fatal.  "This  banished  from  my  mind  all  traces  of  resent- 
ment, and  I  wrote  instantly  to  comfort  and  console  her.  My  own  fear 
is,  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  my  promise  to  its  full  extent,  to 
forgive  humiliating  and  insulting  language.  Certainly  I  shall  never 
be  so  happy  as  I  was  before;  that  is  beyond  all  question."  Since  Julia 
expressed  a  wish  to  join  him,  he  planned  to  go  to  England  for  two 
days  to  meet  her  and  bring  her  back  as  soon  as  her  health  and  the 
weather  should  permit  her  to  travel.2 

There  were,  in  addition,  Englishmen  in  Tours  with  whom  Landor 
quickly  became  acquainted.  Francis  Hare  was  there  caring  for  his 
dying  father,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  a  close  friendship  not  only 
with  himself  but  ultimately  with  two  of  his  brothers — the  dearest 
friends  Landor  ever  had.3  It  was  Hare  who  brought  Roderick  Murchi- 
son  to  Landor  there  in  Tours,  and  Murchison  lived  to  read  an  epistle 
to  himself  in  the  very  last  of  Landor's  books  half  a  century  later.4 
Arthur  Clifford  was  there — a  native  of  Staffordshire  whose  brother 
Landor  had  known  at  Clifton.  He  made  Landor  the  present  of  his 
anthology  of  Restoration  poets,  Tixall  Poetry.  "I  had  no  conception 
that  I  should  meet  with  such  admirable  poetry  in  such  a  period — 
such  culture  of  thought  and  such  originality  of  sentiment,"  wrote 
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Landor.5  And  so  he  gradually  recovered  some  measure  of  content,  sat 
looking  into  his  garden,  and  as  he  approached  his  fortieth  birthday, 
fancied  himself  growing  old: 

Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet 

The  odour  of  the  falling  spray; 
Life  passes  on  more  rudely  fleet, 

And  balmless  is  its  closing  day* 

He  thought  of  going  into  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  spring,  "for  this 
place  begins  to  be  infested  with  English:  they  reckon  near  two  hun- 
dred." 7  He  corrected  the  proofs  of  his  Latin  poems  and  with  such 
care  that  he  allowed  himself  to  boast  of  it  in  the  Preface,  yet  when 
he  received  an  advance  copy  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  he 
discovered  "some  odious  and  most  stupid  misprints."  His  prediction 
that  Southey  would  have  a  copy  of  the  book  within  a  fortnight,  to 
read  the  lines  Landor  had  addressed  to  him  on  his  receiving  the 
laureateship,  was  as  usual  too  optimistic;8  it  took  Southey 's  good 
offices  to  get  the  edition  out  of  the  printer's  hands  by  Christmas  of 
1817,  when  he  persuaded  Longmans  to  join  with  Slatter  and  Munday 
in  the  publication. 

Near  the  end  of  February  Landor  went  to  Dieppe  to  meet  Julia 
and  bring  her  to  Tours.9 

The  spring  brought  with  it  events  that  quickly  scattered  the  two 
hundred  English  who  were  making  Tours  so  oppressive:  Napoleon, 
seizing  (as  Landor  saw  it)  upon  the  popular  indifference  to  a  restored 
monarchy  that  attempted  to  renew  the  oppressive  tithes  abolished  by 
the  revolution,  escaped  from  Elba  and  once  more  grasped  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  Landor  applied  to  Fouche  for  permission  to  remain 
in  France,  and  it  was  granted.  "Whether  our  countrymen  in  general 
will  be  molested  or  not  depends,  I  presume,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
future  conduct  of  our  government,"  he  wrote  to  Southey.  "I  should 
rather  have  said,  of  your  government;  for  with  me  they  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  despoil  me  of  my  property  to  support  their  stu- 
pendous folly."  10  When  the  French  troops  were  routed  at  Waterloo, 
Landor's  house  alone  in  Tours  (so  he  said)  had  no  soldiers  billeted 
in  it;  his  worst  inconveniences  were  a  sore  throat  and  an  inflammation 
in  the  eye.11  Then  occurred  an  incident  he  was  fond  of  telling  about 
for  the  rest  of  his  life:  when  he  was  walking  on  the  Esplanade  one 
evening,  he  saw  a  muffled  horseman  gallop  up  to  the  prefect's  house 
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and  recognized  (or  fancied  he  did)  the  fallen  Napoleon,  who  was 
fleeing  to  La  Rochelle.  "I  did  not  go  close  to  the  fallen  emperor:  I 
never  was  nearer  to  him,  that  evening,  than  sixty  or  seventy  paces," 
Landor  once  wrote  to  correct  an  apocryphal  version  of  this  story  that 
had  been  published.  "I  would  not  have  touched  his  arm,  or  have 
spoken  a  word  to  the  rascal,  either  to  save  his  life  or  take  it  away."  12 

^         4 

The  arrangements  that  had  to  be  made  with  respect  to  Llanthony 
and  to  his  debts  could  hardly  be  carried  out  by  correspondence,  and 
certainly  not  with  so  wretched  an  accountant  as  Landor,  who  quite 
simply  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  the  money  he  had  borrowed. 
The  worst  business  of  all,  not  only  because  of  the  rate  of  interest,  but 
because  the  creditors  were  threatening  to  arrest  him  for  the  debt  and 
apparently  could  have  done  so  even  in  Tours,  was  the  loan  from  the 
Swansea  bankers.  As  Henry  Landor  tried  to  understand  what  had 
happened,  to  clear  up  the  muddle,  and  to  plan  for  the  disposition  of 
the  estate,  Walter's  letters  apparently  became  so  heated  as  to  make 
Henry  unwilling  to  correspond  with  his  brother  at  all,  and  though  he 
acted  with  generosity  and  fraternal  affection,  there  was  nonetheless 
high  feeling.13  It  seemed,  furthermore,  unwise  to  commit  to  the  mails 
of  a  country  in  such  uproar  as  France  the  deeds  Walter  must  sign  to 
establish  the  trust,  especially  as  Walter  was  quite  certain  that  the 
postmaster  was  deliberately  holding  up  his  letters*11  The  youngest 
brother,  Robert,  therefore,  offered  to  carry  the  papers  to  Walter  for  his 
signature  and  incidentally  of  course  to  report  to  the  family  in  War- 
wick what  he  found  at  Tours.  Robert  seems  to  have  had  the  gayest 
spirits  of  any  of  the  Landor  brothers,  and  the  ebullience  of  his  letters 
home  (the  impression  of  which  is  increased  by  his  having  written  the 
first  when  he  was  more  than  half  drunk)  makes  him  a  voluble  but 
not  entirely  sensitive  or  sympathetic  witness  of  his  brother's  state. 

He  reached  Tours  on  the  evening  of  October  2  and  found  Walter 
very  well  but  Mrs.  Walter  suffering  from  a  bad  cold  and  generally 
miserable  because  of  the  unhealthy  situation  of  Tours.  They  had  a 
cheap  house,  but  pleasant  enough,  the  only  sitting  room  looking  into 
a  pretty  little  garden.  Walter  was  speaking  French  like  a  native,  and 
Julia  had  enough  of  the  language  for  all  the  common  business  of 
housekeeping  and  marketing,  in  which  she  was  both  diligent  and 
expert.  Walter  himself  was  well  known  in  the  market  place  from  the 
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days  when  he  did  his  own  buying  before  his  wife  arrived,  and  Robert 
Landor  later  in  life  used  to  describe  their  first  visit  there  together, 
when  one  after  another  of  the  market  women  greeted  his  brother  gaily 
as  he  walked  along  and  he  returned  a  jest  or  a  compliment  with  laugh- 
ing good  nature  that  accounted  for  his  popularity.15 

Robert  did  his  fraternal  duty  with  thoroughness,  so  that  in  two  days 
he  was  able  to  report  that  in  consequence  of  their  conversation, 
"Walter  appears  to  be  very  much  altered  in  disposition,  &  1  never 
felt  so  sorry  for  him  before."  He  laid  before  Walter  the  delicacy  and 
generosity  of  Henry's  conduct  and  the  depth  of  his  own  injustice,  but 
he  would  not  allow  Walter  to  write  to  Henry.  "When  I  told  him  of  his 
Servants  &  the  Tradesmens  debts  or  rather  dues,  &  represented  the 
state  of  his  property,"  Robert  wrote  Henry,  "he  seemed  quite  con- 
founded &  overwhelmed,  he  had  heard  of  them  before,  but  not  under- 
stood them,  his  Mind  seems  quite  bewildered  &  he  only  perceived 
things  by  piecemeal.  Sometimes  he  is  very  cheerful,  &  at  others, 
languid  &  miserable.  Since  I  came  he  has  not  slept  half  an  hour,  & 
today  he  is  quite  unwell."  The  threat  of  arrest  at  the  behest  of  the 
Swansea  bankers,  Julia's  health,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  some 
fear  of  popular  uprising  when  the  allied  armies  should  withdraw  from 
France  led  him  to  carry  out  his  resolve  of  proceeding  southward  as 
soon  as  he  could  let  his  house  and  dispose  of  his  wood  and  his  wine 
(of  which  he  had  purchased  a  whole  barrel  for  five  pounds,  "worlh 
£150  in  England").  "He  has  made  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  spend 
more  than  £450  a  year,  even  after  my  Mother's  death,  till  every 
guinea  is  paid  off  &  his  Wife  joins  him  in  this  determination."16 


The  necessary  papers  were  signed  and  then  entrusted  to  Clifford  for 
conveyance  to  England,  so  that  Robert  was  free  to  accompany  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  party  set  out, 
uncertain  whether  their  destination  was  Savoy  or  Italy.  Robert  again 
sent  a  full  and  lively  report  to  the  family  at  Warwick: 
"After  contests  with  his  landlady  of  a  most  tremendous  description, 
we  set  off.  Walter  had  kept  his  own  carriage  in  all  his  distresses,  and 
as  posting  was  the  cheapest  thing  in  France,  we  posted:  Walter  and 
myself  on  the  dicky,  his  wife  and  her  maid  within.  Our  road  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Loire  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  This 
side  was  occupied  by  the  German  troops,  and  the  other  by  the  French. 
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Thus  we  passed,  between  Tours  and  Lyons,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles,  through  200,000  men;  Austrians,  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Wir- 
tembergers,  Hessians." 

Walter  had  intended  to  stop  at  Chambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and 
live  there,  but  he  was  too  restless.  So  they  contracted  with  a  voiturier 
to  conduct  them  to  Milan  and  then  to  Como,  striking  a  bargain  where- 
by Walter  and  his  wife  would  be  carried  free  of  all  expense  for  convey- 
ance, food,  or  lodging,  in  exchange  for  his  traveling  carriage.  They 
crossed  the  Alps  by  Bonaparte's  road  over  Mt.  Cenis  and  descended 
to  Turin.  Three  days  more  brought  them  to  Milan,  where  Robert 
remained  to  await  the  return  of  the  carriage  that  conveyed  Walter  and 
his  wife  to  Como. 

"[Walter]  is  seldom  out  of  a  passion  or  a  sulky  fit  excepting  at 
dinner,  when  he  is  more  boisterous  and  good-humoured  than  ever," 
wrote  Robert.  "Then  his  wife  is  a  darling,  a  beauty,  an  angel,  and 
a  bird.  But  for  just  as  little  reason  the  next  morning  she  is  a  fool. 
She  is  certainly  gentle,  patient,  and  submissive.  She  takes  all  the 
trouble,  is  indeed  too  officious,  and  would  walk  on  foot  most  will- 
ingly if  he  wished  it  and  she  weie  able.  If  he  loses  his  keys,  his 
purse,  or  his  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  does  ten  times  in  an 
hour,  she  is  to  be  blamed;  and  she  takes  it  all  very  quietly.  ...  If  he 
is  ever  really  unhappy,  it  is  because  the  cook  has  put  oil  or  garlic  into 
the  soup.  Give  him  a  good  dinner  well  cooked,  and  he  is  happier  than 
an  emperor.  He  writes  and  reads  all  the  day  besides.  As  for  his 
creditors,  he  cares  no  more  about  them  or  his  own  concerns  than  about 
Bonaparte's.  He  has  plenty  of  money  for  this  country;  lives  as  well 
as  ever  he  did  in  his  life;  and  at  Tours  had  even  saved  five-and-thirty 
pounds.  He  has  one  entire  quarter  in  his  banker's  hands  at  present, 
after  travelling  so  far.5"17 

When  Forster  in  his  biography  had  to  deal  with  the  story  of  Landor's 
quarrels  with  his  wife,  Robert  Landor  wrote  to  him:  "I  must  do  this 
little  wife  the  justice  to  say  that  I  saw  much  of  her  .  .  .  during  a  long 
journey  through  France  and  Italy,  and  that  I  left  her  with  regret  and 
pity."18 


Walter  continued  restless,  and  the  settlement  at  Como  was  entirely 
experimental.  Certainly  he  had  no  notion  of  behaving  like  a  fugitive, 
and  when  Robert,  by  then  in  Rome,  heard  from  him  on  November  21, 
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he  lamented,  "It  is  impossible  to  conceal  Walter's  place  of  residence, 
as  he  has  proclaimed  it  everywhere."  He  found  Como  expensive,  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  talked  of  going  farther  east,  but  Robert  urged 
him  to  remain  where  he  was.  "He  has  seen  nothing  of  Italy,  and  yet 
he  swears  that  it  contains  nothing  worth  seeing.  Every  place  is  the 
worst."  19 

Whatever  attention  he  may  have  attracted,  Walter  was  not  the 
principal  subject  of  gossip  in  that  quarter.  At  Cernobbio,  near  Como, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  had  her  establishment, 
living  in  exile  and  separated  from  her  husband  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  planning  to  divorce  her.  The  Englishmen  in 
Italy  resented  the  bravado  of  her  Italian  household,  and  there  was 
no  accusation  of  profligacy  and  immorality  that  did  not  have  currency. 
"I  and  my  friends  habitually  called  her  Di  Grey — the  name  of  the 
most  celebrated  strumpet  of  our  Oxford  days,"  Landor  recalled  in 
1820.20  Though  the  Princess  remained  at  Como  only  a  few  weeks 
after  Landor's  arrival,  it  was  long  enough  for  him  to  have  got  into 
hot  water  with  her,  by  being  mistaken  for  a  spy  on  her  conduct.21 

When  Robert  stopped  at  Como  on  his  homeward  journey  in  the 
middle  of  June  1816  he  "found  Walter  and  his  wife  in  comfortable 
apartments,  or  rather  in  a  comfortable  house." 
"But  they  had  lost  their  English  maid,  whose  misconduct  in  leaving, 
and  depravity  after  having  left,  were  not  the  least  part  of  the  griev- 
ance. Julia  [who  had  miscarried  in  the  spring]  looks  thin,  but  not  pale; 
talks  much  of  dying,  and  of  returning  to  Bath,  preferring  the  latter 
a  little;  and  amuses  herself  in  learning  the  very  worst  Italian  from 
the  old  cook,  who  is  quite  unintelligible  to  Walter  and  everybody  else. 
Walter  is  much  as  usual;  that  is,  in  very  unequal  spirits;  fretful, 
gloomy,  absent,,  and  very  gay  by  turns.  Unfortunately  the  latter  is  not 
frequent,  and  I  believe  that  I  saw  him  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
Lake  is  charming."  22 

Julia's  direct  approach  to  the  Italian  language  was  at  least  rewarding; 
a  visitor  some  years  later  reported  that  long  before  her  husband  she 
could  converse  in  that  tongue  with  ease  and  volubility,  whereas  Landor 
himself,  "though  at  last  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  spoke  it 
with  the  utmost  grammatical  correctness  and  elegance,  .  .  .  acquired 
it  with  less  facility  than  might  have  been  expected."28 

Robert  parted  from  Walter  on  good  terms  (their  quarrel  was  not  un- 
til four  years  later)24  and  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  his  brother 
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to  Southey  for  posting  in  England — Landor  was  furious  over  some 
insults  he  had  received  from  the  retinue  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
indignant  at  the  Oxford  printers  for  not  having  sent  copies  of  Idyllia 
Nova  Quinque  to  his  friends,  and  urgent  in  his  invitation  to  Southey 
to  come  to  Italy:  "I  have  engaged  my  house  for  a  year  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
We  have  two  spare  rooms  and  one  spare  bed,  the  cleanest  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  at  Milan  they  make  butter." J5 

A  glance  at  Colburn's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1816)  reveals  what  place  Landor  had 
achieved  in  the  world  of  letters  at  the  age  of  forty-one — in  so  far  as 
such  a  compilation  may  be  said  to  give  any  indication.  His  career  is 
given  in  seven  lines  (Byron  received  fifty-nine  and  the  Reverend 
Henry  Kett  twenty-five): 

"LANDOR,  WALTER  SAVAGE,  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician, 
and  a  student  of  the  LTniversity  of  Oxford  who  published:  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  8v.  1795. — Cebirus,  a  poem,  12mo.  1802. — Simonidea,  a 
poem,  12mo.  1806.  His  first  performance  consisted  of  some  virulent 
satire  against,  a  worthy  professor  at  Oxford." 


The  most  famous  printer  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the  world,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  was  Giambattista  Bodoni  of  Parma. 
Landor  conceived  the  notion  of  seeing  his  Latin  poem  "The  Death 
of  Ulysses"  issue  from  Bodoni's  press  and  sent  it  off  to  him  early  in 
August  with  a  note  in  Latin: 

"1  have  a  poem  in  manuscript,  Bodoni;  if  you  would  like  to  print  it 
in  your  splendid  type,  we  may  consider  the  bargain  made  at  once.  Let 
it  be  in  the  same  format  and  on  the  same  paper  as  your  edition  of 
Anacreon.  A  Preface  is  a  barbarous  custom,  and  I  want  none.  But 
pray  give  me  twelve  copies  for  my  friends  and  for  libraries." 
The  reply  was  signed  by  Bodoni's  widow:  the  printer  had  died  at  the 
end  of  ISIS,  and  though  she  was  completing  some  of  the  work  he  had 
left  unfinished,  she  could  undertake  nothing  new.20  Landor  shifted  to 
the  Italian  language  when  he  assured  her  that  only  his  "residence  in 
a  province  of  France,  reduced  as  it  is  now  to  a  state  of  barbarism, 
could  have  caused  [him]  to  be  ignorant  of  a  loss  so  universal  and  so 
great  as  that  of  [her]  learned  and  most  esteemed  husband"  and  beg- 
ged her  to  believe  him  sincere  in  expressing  the  highest  regard  for 
the  name  of  Bodoni  and  in  wishing  her  success  with  the  editions  she 
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was  engaged  in.27  When  at  length  his  "Death  of  Ulysses"  was  pub- 
lished in  his  next  book  of  Latin  poems  four  years  later,  the  volume 
contained  a  short  poem  on  the  death  of  Bodoni. 


The  number  of  hours  Landor  had  spent  in  Southey's  company  must 
be  reckoned  very  small  indeed:  a  single  meeting  in  Bristol  in  1808 
and  two  days  at  Llanthony  in  1811.  There  were  not,  in  fact,  to  be 
very  many  more  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  remained  of  Southey's 
life.  Yet  their  correspondence  had  hitherto  been  so  frequent  and 
affectionate  that  when  Landor  had  no  word  from  Southey  for  more 
than  two  years  —  none,  that  is,  since  the  letters  he  received  at  Tours 
while  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  —  he  was  genuinely  grieved. 
"I  have  written  many  letters  to  you  since  I  received  one  from  you.  Can 
anything  occur  that  ought  to  interrupt  our  friendship?  Believe  me, 
Southey  —  and  of  all  men  living  I  will  be  the  very  last  to  deceive  or 
to  flatter  you  —  I  have  never  one  moment  ceased  to  love  and  revere 
you,  as  the  most  amiable  and  best  of  mortals,  and  your  fame  has 
always  been  as  precious  to  me  as  it  could  ever  be  to  yourself.  If  you 
believe  me  capable,  as  you  must,  of  doing  anything  to  displease  you, 
tell  it  me  frankly  and  fully.  ...  I  heard  with  inexpressible  grief  of 
your  most  severe  and  irreparable  loss,  long  indeed  ago  [Southey's 
only  son  had  died  in  the  spring  of  1816]  ;  but  even  if  I  had  been  with 
you  at  the  time,  I  should  have  been  silent.  If  your  feelings  are  like 
mine,  of  all  cruelties  those  are  the  most  intolerable  that  come  under 
the  name  of  condolence  and  consolation.  .  .  „  Whatever  creature  told 
me  that  his  reason  had  subdued  his  feelings,  to  him  I  should  only 
reply  that  mine  had  subdued  my  regard  for  him.  .  .  .  More  blessings 
are  still  remaining  to  you  than  to  any  man  living.  ...  On  this  sad 
occasion  I  have  no  reluctance  lo  remind  you  of  your  eminent  gifts. 
In  return  I  ask  from  you  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  myself  than  I 
yet  possess.  Conscious  that  I  have  done  nothing  very  wrong,  I  almost 
hope  that  I  have  done  something  not  quite  right,  that  I  may  never 
think  you  have  been  unjust  towards  me.  W.  L."28 

Southey  explained  his  silence  by  his  uncertainty  about  when  he 
should  make  the  trip  to  Italy  he  had  long  promised,  and  his  reply 
more  than  compensated  for  his  earlier  omission  by  announcing  that 
the  time  had  now  been  fixed  for  the  coming  summer.29  He  and  his 
traveling  companion  Nash  were  at  Como  with  Landor  for  three  days 
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in  the  middle  of  June  1817.30  There  is  little  record  of  the  visit.  The 
hottest  day  in  June,  Landor  later  remarked,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
cool  of  the  Church  of  St.  Abbondio,  Como's  patron  saint,  and  often 
during  their  long  conversation  Southey  turned  his  head  toward  the 
open  door,  "fearing  lest  some  pious  passer-by,  or  some  more  distant 
one  in  the  wood  above,  pursuing  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  tower  of 
Luitprand,  should  hear  the  roof  echo  with  [my]  laughter,  at  the 
stories  [II  had  collected  about  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  the 
place.5'01  They  made  the  excursion  to  Bellaggio,  at  the  fork  of  the 
lake,  which  Southey  described  as  "the  finest  single  spot  I  have  ever 
seen,  commanding  three  distant  lake  views,  each  of  the  grandest 
character."32  Southey's  heart  was  still  heavy  with  grief,  as  Landor 
recalled  in  verses  that  described  that  visit: 

Como  invited  me;  nor  long  ere  came 
Soulhey,  a  sorrowing  guest,  who  lately  lost 
His  only  boy.  We  walkt  aside  the  lake, 
And  mounted  to  the  level  downs  above, 
Wheic  if  we  thought  oj  Skiddaw,  named  U  not. 
I  led  him  to  Bellaggw,  o/  earth's  gems 
The  brightest. 

We  in  England  have  as  bright, 
Said  he,  and  turn'd  his  face  toward  the  west. 
I  fancied  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  tear, 
I  knew  there  was  in  mine:  we  both  stood  still. 
Gone  is  he  now  to  join  the  son  in  bliss, 
Innocent  each  alike,  one  longest  spared 
To  show  that  all  men  have  not  lived  in  vaiji. 

("To  Sir  Roderic  Murcheson,"  1863) ia 

Books  must  have  been  the  subject  of  much  of  their  talk.  Southey 
brought  a  copy  of  his  own  Roderick,  which  Landor  had  formerly  seen 
in  manuscript,  and  he  supported  his  present  praise  of  Wordsworth 
by  sending  Landor  three  volumes  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  England.  Another  subject  was  far  less  pleasant  to 
Southey — the  pirated  publication  earlier  in  the  year  of  his  own  Wat 
Tyler,  the  work  of  his  Jacobinical  youth  which  now,  as  a  plague  to 
his  growing  conservatism,  was  flung  in  his  face  by  the  liberals  on  all 
sides.34  The  names,  then,  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Lord  Byron  must  have 
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cropped  up  in  the  conversations  of  the  two  men  and  certainly  not 
flatteringly.  Southey's  route  to  Milan,  on  his  way  to  Como,  had  led 
him  through  Lausanne,  less  than  a  year  after  Shelley,  Mary  Godwin, 
Claire  Clairmont,  and  Byron  left  that  region,  and  gossip  must  still 
have  been  current.35  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  made  some  return  con- 
versationally for  Landor's  stories,  told  on  the  spot,  of  the  Princess 
Caroline's  misdoings. 

Landor's  first  letter  to  Southey  after  their  separation  carried  the 
news  that  he  had  taken  the  house  at  Como  for  another  year  because 
Julia  was  unable  to  travel  and  expected  a  confinement  in  March.  The 
climate  did  not  agree  with  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  heat,  yet 
Landor  hoped  to  reach  Rome  before  he  died.Jb 


Landor's  happiness  was  apparently  made  complete  when  Julia  was 
delivered  of  a  son  on  March  5,  1818.  He  cared  little  for  an  heir,  but 
he  loved  children  and  loved  the  stability  of  family  life,  so  that  part 
of  his  affection  for  Southey  had  sprung  from  Southey's  felicity  in  that 
respect,  and  Landor  now  remarked  that  whenever  he  thought  of  his 
own  happiness  in  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  happiness  was  diminished  in 
some  degree  by  thinking  of  Southey's  loss  of  his.  Some  years  pre- 
viously a  family  friend  had  assured  Landor  that  one  of  the  earliest 
speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  was  of  his 
family.  Landor  "looked  for  him  in  a  book,  which  I  bought  on  purpose 
and  procured  with  extreme  difficulty,  written  by  a  person  named  Hake- 
will,  on  the  manner  of  holding  Parliaments'*  and  there  discovered  that 
Sir  Arnold  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  assert  the  financial  in- 
dependence of  Commons  by  insisting  that  the  king  (Henry  IV)  re- 
dress grievances  before  Parliament  granted  him  money.  Though  the 
ancestry  is  doubtful,  Landor  christened  his  son  Arnold  Savage  Landor, 
and  indeed,  "I  have  so  much  respect  for  a  person  of  this  stamp  that 
I  should  be  likely  to  name  a  son  after  him,  even  if  I  had  no  connection 
with  his  family  or  name."  The  infant  was  christened  about  a  month 
after  his  birth,  but  Landor  promised  his  mother  he  would  be  christened 
again  in  England,  "if  we  should  return  within  the  next  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  but  on  this  subject  I  am  doubtful,  or  rather,  I  am  indif- 
ferent. I  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  live  out  of  England,  and  that 
a  person,  who  hates  all  society,  can  do  wfithout]  it  here  full  as  well  as 
thefrel."  The  child  was  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  Julia, 
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who  was  bled  seventeen  times  in  the  last  six  months  of  her  pregnancy, 
was  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  at  any  time  since  she  had  left 
England.  "She  has  great  abundance  of  milk  and  intends  to  suckle  her 
child  eleven  or  twelve  months." ""  "I  would  rather  that  he  had  been 
born  in  England,"  Landor  wrote  to  Southey,  "and  wish  I  could  look 
forward  to  his  education  there.  However,  if  I  can  do  nothing  more 
for  him,  I  will  take  care  that  his  first  words  and  his  first  thoughts  shall 
arise  within  sight  of  Florence."38 

As  early  as  May  1818  Landor  planned  to  leave  Como  in  September, 
when  his  lease  was  up,  and  to  spend  the  winter  probably  in  Genoa  or 
possibly  in  Florence  or  Pistoia.  There  was  in  Como  only  one  "well- 
informed  and  rational  man  I  ever  converse  with."39  Yet  when  Sep- 
tember came,  his  departure  threatened  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
ceremonials  he  had  not  foreseen.  He  attempted  to  print  six  Latin 
epigrams,  one  a  reply  to  "a  scoundrel,  one  Monti,"  who  had  written 
a  violent  sonnet  against  England,  another  on  Voltaire,  and  four  in 
which  no  name  whatever  was  employed.  The  censor  declared  they  were 
six  libels.  Landor  consulted  a  lawyer  and  was  informed  that  the 
censor  was  exceeding,  if  not  his  authority,  at  least  the  custom  with 
respect  to  poems  not  in  the  vernacular;  he  consequently  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  censor  and  sent  a  copy  to  Count  Strasoldo,  prin- 
cipal of  the  council.  The  count  took  offense  and  wrote  to  the  regio 
delegate  of  the  province,  who  at  first  seemed  to  take  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  matter.  Count  Strasoldo,  however,  conceived  that  Landor 
had  used  "injurious  expressions  towards  the  royal  censor,"  and  about 
a  week  later  Landor  heard  again  from  the  regio  delegate,  who  re- 
quested Landor  to  call  personally  about  some  "affairs  very  interesting 
to  [him]."  Landor  went  immediately,  the  delegate  read  Strasoldo's 
charges  and  then  observed  (apparently  quite  without  intending  offense, 
and  probably  with  every  wish  to  settle  the  matter  by  a  friendly  chat 
which  would  save  Strasoldo 's  face)  that  he  was  surprised  Landor 
should  write  an  insolent  letter.  The  damage  was  done. 
"I  stopped  him  quietly,  and  said,  'Sir,  the  word  insolent  is  never 
applied  to  a  gentleman.  If  you  had  known  the  laws  of  honour  or 
propriety  you  would  not  have  used  it;  and  if  you  had  dared  to  utter 
it  in  any  other  place  you  would  have  received  a  bella  bastonata.9  At 
this  he  sprang  from  his  chair  and  rang  the  bell  He  called  the  guards 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  police,  who  live  under  the  same  roof  during 
the  daytime.  With  these  reinforcements  he  pursued:  'Prepare  instantly 
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to  conduct  this  gentleman  to  Milan.  Sir,  unless  you  immediately  re- 
tract your  words  you  answer  to  government.'  I  replied,  *I  never  re- 
tract any  word  of  mine;  but  I  tell  you  in  presence  of  all  these 
persons  that  before  I  leave  this  room  you  shall  retract  yours.'  He  then 
pretended  that  he  said  rather  insolent,  that  insolent  meant  disrespect- 
ful or  violent,  that  if  I  had  understood  the  language  [the  conversation 
was  presumably  carried  on  in  Italian]  I  should  not  have  animadverted 
on  the  expression,  that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  Count  Strasoldo. 
I  replied,  'I  care  not  a  quattrino  what  are  the  sentiments  of  Count 
Strasoldo;  but  he  would  not  dare,  and  you  may  tell  him  that  he  would 
not  dare,  from  me,  to  use  any  such  expression  towards  his  equal. 
There  is  not  one  among  the  guards  you  have  called  in  who  would 
endure  it.  As  for  your  sending  me  to  Milan  under  arrest,  do  it,  if  you 
are  not  afraid  of  exposing  yourself  still  more  than  you  have  done.'  He 
then  began  talking  of  his  honour,  that  he  had  been  in  the  service,  that 
the  threat  of  a  caning  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  that  if  it  was  not  for 
his  high  office  he  would  settle  the  business  with  his  sword  in  the  square. 
I  laughed  in  his  face;  and  the  rascal  had  the  baseness  to  offer  his 
hand  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  to  tell  me  what  a  friend  he  had 
always  been  of  the  English.  The  story  was  carried  all  over  the  town  the 
same  evening,  although  it  rained  heavily;  and  what  surprises  me  is 
that  it  was  told  correctly." 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  apparent;  the  English  gentleman  had  put 
the  Italian  (and  his  Austrian  masters)  in  their  places.  Though  Landor 's 
lease  was  up  on  September  19,  he  remained  at  Como  until  the  twenty- 
eighth,  rather  wishing  he  would  receive  a  summons  from  the  higher 
authorities  at  Milan,  but  none  came,  "and  no  attempt  was  made  to 


assassinate  me."i0 


The  journey  to  Genoa  took  three  days;  the  Landors  arrived  there 
on  October  1  and  rented  the  palace  of  the  Marchese  Pallavicini  at 
Albaro,  a  suburb.  "While  he  was  presenting  the  compliments  of  my 
arrival,  the  wife  of  his  bailiff  brought  me  fish  and  fowl  from  the  city, 
and  poured  upon  the  table  a  basketful  of  fine  fruit."41  And  here  the 
stage  was  set  for  one  of  the  earlier  Imaginary  Conversations,  "Marchese 
Pallavicini  and  Walter  Landor."  Genoa  was  "the  most  magnificent  city 
in  the  world";  Nervi,  four  miles  away,  had  "probably  the  best  climate 
in  the  world,"  and  "if  the  Genoese  State  was  still  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  its  freedom,  I  could  live  and  die  at  Nervi."  The  Genoese  people 
were  "civil,  and,  contrary  to  their  usual  character,  honest."42  Here 
he  called  on  the  eighty-nine-year-old  Francesco  Gianni,  former  mini- 
ster to  Peter  Leopold  of  Tuscany  and  one  of  the  two  great  men  to 
survive  the  European  turmoils.  "I  was  refreshed  and  comforted  by  the 
calmness  and  simplicity  of  this  venerable  old  man."43  But  in  less  than 
two  months  Landor  moved  on  to  Pisa  because  he  had  heard  formerly 
that  it  was  a  cheap  place  to  live. 

He  found  the  contrary.  Lodgings  cost  him  a  guinea  a  week  without 
linen  and  plate.  Everything  was  a  third  dearer  than  at  Genoa  except 
game.  Yet  the  climate  was  warm  and  agreeable:  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  sun  was  still  uncomfortable  enough  to  make  shade  desirable, 
and  people  in  general  walked  without  their  hats.  Oranges  and  capers 
were  still  sending  out  their  autumnal  shoots.  "Pisa  has  the  advantage 
of  a  river  200  feet  wide,  running  thro  its  principal  street,  but  it  is 
infested  with  English  and  Irish  and  moschitos."  There  his  family 
would  remain  (he  said)  until  nearly  the  end  of  February,  and  Landor 
might  be  addressed  by  his  English  correspondents  as  "W.  S.  Landor, 
Gentiluomo  Inglese,  Pisa,  Italy,"  "because  the  English  letters  are 
always  put  apart  in  the  office."44 

Over  and  over  he  was  reading  the  "stupendous"  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, sent  by  Southey  the  year  before:  "In  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
images  not  one  amongst  the  ancients  equals  him,  and  his  language 
(a  rare  thing)  is  English."  "If  the  whole  of  the  Excursion  is  equal 
to  this  portion  of  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  all  the  productions 
of  the  augustan  age  put  together  fall  greatly  short  of  it."  Never,  he 
wrote  to  both  Birch  and  Southey,  had  any  nation  produced  so  much 
first-rate  poetry  in  a  single  twenty-year  span  as  England  in  their  own 
age.  "Wordsworth,  Southey,  Miss  Bailie,  what  a  class!  Even  the 
breakfast-table  poets,  Campbell,  Ld  Biron,  Scott,  Crabbe,  Rogers,  put 
all  the  continent  to  shame."  This  last  remark  involved  him  in  an 
argument  with  Birch  over  Byron's  true  value.  But  Landor  insisted 
(and  he  had  also  been  reading  an  anthology  of  French  poetry)  that 
even  the  lesser  group  was  fairly  worth  all  the  long-winded  beaux  of 
Louis  XIV,  except  La  Fontaine,  "the  only  French  writer  in  verse 
who  knows  when  he  has  said  enough"  and  whom  Landor  especially 
loved  because  he  himself  never  saw  an  animal  that  he  did  not  converse 
with  openly  or  secretly — "unless  it  be  a  parrot  or  a  monkey  or  a  pug- 
dog  or  a  serpent."  45 
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At  the  very  end  of  the  year  1818  Lander's  second  sister,  Mary  Anne, 
died  at  Warwick  at  the  age  of  forty,  unmarried  —  the  first  of  his  full 
brothers  and  sisters  to  die.46  Since  only  fragments  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  family  from  these  earlier  years  abroad  have  survived, 
in  which  her  name  never  occurs,  one  gets  the  impression,  perhaps 
wrongly,  that  Ellen  and  Elizabeth  were  much  closer  to  his  affections 
than  Mary  Anne  had  been. 


When  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
ode  on  the  accession  of  Bernadotte,  Landor  was  spurred  by  his  admi- 
ration for  the  new  ruler  and  by  the  thought  of  vying  with  the  best 
Latinists  in  France  and  Germany  into  doing  what  he  very  seldom 
permitted  himself  to  do  —  entering  a  direct  competition.  So  in  1819, 
in  what  appears  to  be  considerable  excitement,  he  sent  his  Sapphics 
Ad  Gustavum  Re  gem  Suedorum  to  Southey  and  begged  him  to  find 
some  means  of  forwarding  the  verses  to  the  academy.  When  no  word 
came  from  Southey,  he  sent  another  copy  three  months  later,  with  the 
remark  (belied  by  the  trouble  he  took  to  send  the  second  copy)  that 
he  did  not  care  greatly  whether  they  reached  their  ultimate  destination 
or  not.  Southey,  however,  had  not  been  remiss:  he  had  promptly 
placed  the  first  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  for 
transmission.47  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  poem  until  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Lander's  Poemata  et  Inscriptiones  about  thirty  years  later. 
It  can  hardly  have  aided  his  cause  that  Bernadotte  ascended  the  throne 
not  as  Gustavus  but  as  Karl  Johann. 

Landor  intended  to  move  to  Florence  in  February  but  at  the  last 
moment  changed  his  plans,  once  more  at  least  partly  for  reasons  of 
expense:  "The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  there.  These  people  produce 
no  other  effect  by  their  visits  than  degradation  and  dearness."  1H 
Sometime  before  April,  therefore,  the  family  went  to  Pistoia,  with  the 
move  to  Florence  now  deferred  (he  said)  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  in  Pistoia  was  to  order  the  printing  of 
a  Latin  idyl,  Sponsalia  Polyxenae  —  printed  in  Italy,  he  said  in  his 
Preface,  "because  I  had  no  wish  to  be  one  of  the  crowd;  I  did  not 
want  to  be  confounded  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  with  the  rest  of 
the  travelling  Englishmen."49 

Neither  at  Pistoia  nor  elsewhere  did  Landor  hesitate  to  approach 
men  who  seemed  scholarly  enough  to  be  interesting.  Such  a  person 
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was  Cavalier  Manni,  to  whom  Landor  wrote,  "I  understand  from  Mrs 
Landor  that  you  have  cultivated  the  english  language  with  uncom- 
monly great  success,  and  thinking  it  probable  that  you  may  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  our  most  recent  and  most  interesting  publications, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending,  for  the  amusement  of  your  leisure  hours, 
the  two  first  volumes  of  an  excellent  and  most  complete  history  of 
Brasil  [Southey's].  As  I  left  orders  in  England  that  every  principal 
literary  work  should  be  regularly  forwarded  to  me,  I  shall  feel  a 
sincere  pleasure  in  placing  them  at  your  disposal."50  Many  times 
Landor  in  his  letters  home  made  himself  appear  to  be  most  exclusive, 
yet  in  truth  he  loved  the  conversation  of  other  men  and  throughout  his 
life  was  much  the  opposite  of  unapproachable,  unless  he  had  a  parti- 
cular reason  to  avoid  a  meeting. 

Arnold  gave  him  great  delight.  "He  begins  to  walk,"  wrote  Landor 
in  June;  "I  am  anxious  for  the  time  when  he  will  talk  as  much  nonsense 
to  me  as  I  have  to  him.  Among  my  few  blessings  I  have  always 
reckoned  this,  that  every  child  in  the  world  loves  me.  Amongst  grown 
men,  I  question  whether  there  are  five  upon  earth  that  do."  ">1  He  began 
to  plan  the  child's  education — or  rather: 

"My  plan  is  to  have  no  plan  at  all.  I  shall  teach  my  son  latin  and 
greek,  as  I  teach  him  Italian  and  english,  by  practice.  One  year  is 
enough  for  a  language,  if  the  mind  is  never  puzzled  by  grammars, 
which  few  remember  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  years,  or  consult  after- 
wards. .  .  .  All  well  educated  persons  speak  grammatically  without 
grammar  and  ...  all  learned  persons  write  ungrammatically  with  it. 
"To  swim  and  fence  and  love  cleanliness  are  the  three  things  to  be 
taught  first.  I  intend  to  keep  him  always  among  women,  that  he  may 
be  desirous  of  pleasing,  and  learn  a  gracefulness  and  ease  of  manners 
which  few  Englishmen,  educated  in  England,  can  acquire. 
"I  remember  the  grossness  and  repulsiveness  of  my  own  manners, 
and  am  conscious  how  much  I  still  retain  of  those  truly  british  quali- 
ties. There  are  three  places  which  my  son  shall  never  have  my  consent 
to  enter:  gaming-houses,  brothels,  and  colleges.  I  hope  he  will  be 
habitually  fond  of  gardening,  a  great  preservation  from  mischief,  and 
conducive  to  health. 

"I  shall  repress  too  ardent  a  desire  of  study,  if  he  should  have  it. 
Health,  good-humour,  and  the  habitude  of  pleasing,  are  the  only 
objects  I  keep  constantly  in  view."52 

Landor  was  not  yet  confirmed  in  his  resolution  to  end  his  days  in 
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Italy.  Southey  advised  Switzerland.53  His  mother's  letters  (for  which 
we  must  depend  entirely  on  Forster)  spoke  constantly  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  England,  and  particularly  Ipsley,  to  which  she  hoped  he 
would  return  "and  find  as  much  pleasure  here  as  I  have  done  these 
many  years."  His  brother  Henry  had  bought  his  favorite  pictures  at 
Llanthony  and  hung  them  at  Ipsley  as  heirlooms.  The  gardens  were 
so  beautiful  and  the  place  so  retired  that  she  hoped  he  would  make 
it  his  residence  a  part  of  every  year  when  he  returned.54 

He  made  some  slight  complaint  about  occasional  weakness  in  his 
eyes,  but  it  was  not  serious,  and  though  he  wore  spectacles  for  reading 
as  he  grew  older,  his  eyes  were  on  the  whole  good  until  veiy  near  his 
death:  "I  never  studied  so  much  as  you  have  always  done,"  he  wrote 
to  Southey,  "yet,  after  four  years  of  a  rather  close  attention  to  books 
[presumably  before  he  was  twenty],  my  eyes  were  weakened.  Sea- 
bathing restored  them,  but  they  are  sometimes  dim."55 

The  cleavage  that  was  growing  between  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
on  the  one  hand  and  Byron  and  his  followers  on  the  other,  both 
politically  and  artistically,  naturally  engaged  Landor's  attention,  and 
both  his  personal  affections  and  his  critical  faculties  led  him  in  the 
same  direction.56  When  Southey  told  Landor  that  Wordsworth  was 
pleased  with  Landor's  enthusiasm  for  his  poetry  and  planned  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  Peter  Bell  when  it  should  be  completed,  Landor  was 
impatient  to  see  it,  not  merely  for  the  delight  of  reading  it,  but  for 
the  honor  he  would  receive  from  the  gift.57  Meanwhile,  a  new  voice 
of  appreciation  of  Landor  was  raised  in  the  Lake  District  when  De 
Quincey  (probably),  in  the  Westmorland  Gazette  early  in  May, 
named  Landor  as  "the  English  poet  who  most  resembles  Goethe,  but 
infinitely  his  superior"  (to  quote  Southey 's  summary  of  the  article), 
and  Landor  replied  ingenuously,  "I  could  wish  I  understood  a  little 
German,  to  see  the  resemblance  between  me  and  so  celebrated  a  poet 
as  Goethe.  I  do  not  admire  his  Sorrows  of  Werther" 5S 

The  reader  of  Landor's  correspondence  in  these  years  will  find 
himself  imperceptibly  but  firmly  drawn  into  the  current  of  ideas  that 
make  up  the  substance  of  the  first  series  of  Imaginary  Conversations. 
Southey's  remark  two  years  earlier  about  the  ambition  of  the  Rus- 
sians69 would  lead  to  discussion  of  the  subject  in  "The  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Capo  D'Istria";  Landor's  recollection  of  Sir  Arnold 
Savage's  principles,  to  "King  Henry  IV  and  Sir  Arnold  Savage";00 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  to  "Southey  and  Porson"; 
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the  abominable  behavior  of  the  English  toward  the  Genoese  state,61 
to  "Marchese  Pallavicini  and  Walter  Landor";  the  scandalous  conduct 
of  Byron,  to  "Bishop  Burnet  and  Humphrey  Hardcastle";  the  failings 
of  French  literature  under  Louis  XIV,  to  "The  Abbe  Delille  and 
Walter  Landor."  That  same  Conversation  repeated  the  remarks  on  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  on  the  composition  of  Gebir,  and  even  on  his  early 
study  habits  and  his  four  years  of  intensive  reading  that  he  had  made 
in  his  letters  to  Birch  and  to  Southey.  As  yet,  however,  the  concept  of 
the  form  of  the  Conversations  was  lacking,  or  at  least  undeveloped. 
Latin  poetry  and  prose  occupied  him,  and  in  April  he  was  composing 
the  Heroic  Idyl,  "Catillus  et  Salia"  He  revised  Gebirus  extensively 
and  "purified  its  latinity."62 

It  was  while  Landor  was  at  Pistoia  that  he  first  made  himself  known 
to  the  president  of  the  Buon  Governo  —  the  minister  of  the  police  in 
the  Tuscan  state,  whose  file  of  cases  in  which  Landor  was  involved 
makes  lively  reading  even  today  in  the  State  Archive  at  Florence. 
The  precise  difficulty  in  the  present  case  is  not  clear.  Landor  had  some 
quarrel  with  Sig.  Fantoni,  the  grand-ducal  commissary  at  Pistoia, 
filed  a  complaint  and  submitted  his  documents  in  June  to  the  president 
of  the  Buon  Governo,  and  received  no  reply.  He  wrote  again,  de- 
manding the  return  of  his  documents.  "Upon  the  representation  of 
a  person  who  knew  nothing  of  you,"  he  began  his  letter,  in  Italian  of 
course,  "I  believed  that  you  were  honourable  and  well  informed.  .  .  - 
I  have  demonstrated  that  the  Commissary  at  Pistoia  has  violated  the 
laws  twenty  —  but  what  difference  does  it  make?  Signore  Fantoni  has 
been  a  friend  of  Signore  Fossombroni  from  his  earliest  youth!  If  I 
had  been  informed  on  that  point,  I  should  not  have  had  the  boldness 
to  make  a  complaint.  Instead  of  a  gesture  so  useless,  my  cane  would 
have  lent  assistance  to  the  hobbling  laws."63 


In  the  autumn  of  1819,  disappointed  of  a  house  he  had  hoped  to 
take  in  Florence,  Landor  returned  to  Pisa  with  his  family,  intending 
to  remain  there  certainly  through  the  spring  and  perhaps  through  the 
summer.64  But  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1821  that  he  finally  made 
the  move  to  Florence.  The  winter  was  uncommonly  cold  for  that 
region,  and  all  the  hills  around  were  covered  with  snow.  He  com- 
plained of  a  bilious  or  nervous  fever  for  three  weeks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  but  thought  the  cold  weather  rather  ameliorated  it  than 
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otherwise.65  Pisa  as  a  city  he  seems  not  to  have  cared  for;  the  architec- 
ture was  contemptible,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  cloister  round 
the  old  cemetery  or  Campo  Santo,  "by  much  the  best  building  I  have 
seen  in  Italy.  It  is  a  light  but  not  too  florid  Gothic,  and  by  miracle 
no  architect  has  been  permitted  to  corrupt  it."66  (It  later  figured  in 
one  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations.)  Italian  friends  he  had;  two 
are  named  in  his  letters  and  in  the  Conversations:  "my  friend  Sr 
Sironi,"  who  passed  on  to  him  the  preceding  year  the  news  that  the 
rumored  attempt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  poison  the  Princess  and 
her  friends  was  in  fact  an  attack  of  syphilis,67  and  "the  worthy  priest 
[Don]  Luigi  Serviti,"  for  whose  benefit  Landor  this  year  ordered  his 
Latin  poetry  to  be  printed  and  who  undertook  to  read  the  proofs  of 
that  volume  (he  was  perhaps  Arnold's  tutor).68  Toward  his  country- 
men he  was  notoriously  cool.69 

One  party  of  these,  Claire  Clairmont  and  the  Shelleys,  had  arrived 
in  Pisa  from  Florence  on  January  26.  Landor  sturdily  rebuffed  every 
attempt  to  bring  him  and  Shelley  together,  and  he  lived  to  repent  it, 
as  well  he  might: 

"I  was  in  Pisa  the  winter  he  resided  there,  and  was  told  that  Shelley 
desired  to  make  my  acquaintance.  But  I  refused  to  make  his,  as,  at 
that  time,  I  believed  the  disgraceful  story  related  of  him  in  connection 
with  his  first  wife.  Years  after,  when  I  called  upon  the  second  Mrs. 
Shelley,  who,  then  a  widow,  was  living  out  of  London,  I  related 
to  her  what  I  had  heard.  She  assured  me  that  it  was  a  most  infamous 
falsehood,  one  of  the  many  that  had  been  maliciously  circulated  about 
her  husband.  I  expressed  my  sorrow  at  not  having  been  undeceived 
earlier,  and  assured  her  that  I  never  could  forgive  myself  for  credit- 
ing a  slander  that  had  prevented  me  from  knowing  Shelley." 70 

On  March  6,  Julia  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  "She  suffered  very 
little,  and  has  been  laughing  and  talking  with  the  nurses  ever  since." 
The  child  was  christened  more  than  a  year  later.  "I  [have]  wished  to 
have  [a  daughter]  to  be  named  after  you,  and  to  whom  I  might 
request  you  to  be  godmother,"  Landor  wrote  to  his  seventy-seven- 
year-old  mother.  "As  perhaps  I  may  never  have  another,  I  shall  call 
my  little  Julia  by  the  name  of  Julia  Elizabeth  Savage  Landor,  and, 
with  your  permission,  will  engage  some  one  of  Julia's  English  friends 
to  represent  you."  71 

These  were  glorious  times  for  the  classical  scholar  to  be  alive, 
when  new  manuscripts  of  important  works  were  being  constantly 
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uncovered,  and  Landor  followed  the  reports  of  them  with  lively  in- 
terest.72 But  it  was  the  modern  Latinists  who  occupied  his  attention 
at  the  beginning  of  1820:  "You  will  pity  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  read  above  sixty  modern  Latin  poets — nearly  all  worse  than 
Statius  himself,"  he  wrote  to  Birch.73  For  Landor  was  at  last  carrying 
out  the  long  projected  plan  of  a  criticism  of  these  poets,  not,  to  be 
sure,  in  an  anthology  of  their  works,  but  as  an  essay  "De  Cultu  atque 
Usu  Latini  Sermonis"  which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  volume  of 
his  own  Latin  poetry  that  he  was  now  preparing  for  the  press.  Here 
he  rambled  in  true  Landorian  fashion  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  English  and  Continental  poetry  in  Latin,  with  more  than  a  glance 
at  the  ancients  themselves  and  no  hesitation  in  judging  his  own  con- 
temporaries who  wrote  in  that  language.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  the  Latinisls.  There  were  lavish  praise  for  Wordsworth  and  Southey, 
scorn  for  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  who  plagued  them,  and  stern 
admonition  to  Byron  (though  not  by  name).  The  volume  that  con- 
tained this  essay  reached  Southey  just  in  time  for  the  admonition 
to  be  inserted  in  the  proof  sheets  of  his  Vision  of  Judgment  at  the 
point  where  he  attacked  the  writings  of  Byron  and  his  friends  as 
the  "Satanic  School,"  and  Landor  quickly  found  himself  coupled  with 
Southey  in  the  counterattacks  made  by  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt.7* 

Idyllia  Hcroica  Decem  was  published  at  Pisa  in  June  1820  by  a 
bookseller,  bookbinder,  and  printer  named  Nistri.75  There  was  the 
usual  abundance  of  typographical  errors,  partly  the  fault  of  the  priest 
who  corrected  the  proofs  for  Landor,  partly  in  consequence  of  Lan- 
dor's  own  negligence.  A  supplementary  leaf  in  some  copies,76  with 
three  passages  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Pisan  censor,  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  Landor's  conflict  with  that  gentleman,  whose 
name,  Prezziner,  he  scrupulously  records  for  posthumous  notoriety. 
"It  would  be  well,"  suggested  the  printer  in  one  place,  "to  use  as- 
terisks instead  of  printing  a  name  in  full."  "I  don't  allow  asterisks," 
said  the  censor,  and  the  poem  had  to  be  removed.  Landor  was  not 
even  permitted  to  express  his  admiration  for  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the 
minister  of  the  Papal  States,  because  he  used  the  dedication  to  make 
some  uncomplimentary  comparisons  with  other  Italian  statesmen. 
The  book  contained  the  five  Heroic  Idyls  printed  in  1815  and  five 
new  ones  written  at  various  times  in  the  interim,  in  addition  to  fifty- 
three  shorter  Latin  poems.  Despite  a  very  long  and  complimentary 
review  of  the  book  in  Valpy's  Classical  Journal  in  London,77  the 
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opinion  of  Landor's  friends  was  firmly  against  his  publication  in 
Latin,  and  the  firm  of  Longmans  apparently  agreed  with  that  judg- 
ment, for  they  never  acknowledged  Landor's  request  that  they  un- 
dertake the  distribution  of  this  book  as  they  had  of  its  predecessor. 


The  publication  of  Idyllia  Heroica  Decent  left  Landor's  pen  with- 
out occupation.  So  great  was  his  admiration  of  Wordsworth  that  he 
planned  (and  completed,  though  it  has  not  survived)  a  translation  of 
his  critical  essays  into  Italian.  "I  have  often  seen  small  and  separate 
observations,  just  and  clever,  on  particular  pieces  of  poetry;  on 
poetry  [as  a  whole]  little  tolerable  has  been  said  before.  How  very 
jejune  a  thing  is  that  which  some  scholar  of  Aristotle  has  left  us, 
partly  in  the  very  words  of  his  master,  and  how  utterly  contemptible 
is  the  whole  work  of  Longinus!  What  Horace  has  said  is  excellent,  but 
he  says  little."  In  this  apparently  reckless  iconoclasm  he  illustrated 
the  principle  which  he  constantly  maintained  was  the  starting  point  of 
criticism:  "There  is  nothing  so  difficult  in  literature  as  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes.  We  admire  the  ancients  by  tradition."78  The 
compliment  he  had  paid  to  Wordsworth  in  the  Latin  essay  in  Idyllia 
Heroica  drew  from  Wordsworth  a  long  and  serious  letter  on  literary 
matters  that  must  have  delighted  Landor — their  first  direct  com- 
munication  after  many  messages  exchanged  through  Southey.  "It  is 
high  time  I  should  thank  you  for  the  honourable  mention  you  have 
made  of  me,"  Wordsworth  remarked.  "It  could  not  but  be  grateful 
to  me  to  be  praised  by  a  Poet  who  has  written  verses  of  which  I 
would  rather  have  been  the  Author  than  of  any  produced  in  our 
time — what  I  now  write  to  you,  I  have  frequently  said  to  many." 79 

The  greater  part  of  Landor's  writing,  however,  was  now  in  Eng- 
lish. In  one  of  his  letters  to  Southey  he  enclosed  two  dramatic  pieces, 
one  from  the  story  of  Ines  de  Castro  and  the  other,  entitled  "Ippolito 
di  Este,"  the  rewritten  version  of  two  scenes  of  the  Ferrante  and 
Giulio  he  had  destroyed  a  decade  earlier  at  Llanthony.80  There  were 
likewise  any  number  of  much  shorter  poems,  some  of  them  com- 
memorating incidents  of  his  daily  life  and,  apparently,  turned  out 
in  a  moment  and  sent  with  his  letters  to  Southey  and  to  his  mother, 
others  of  more  serious  import.  Landor  was  still  a  poet,  and  Southey 
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is  said  to  have  remarked  on  his  improvement  from  the  years  of 
exile:  that  his  wonderful  genius  was  rapidly  freeing  itself  from  every- 
thing harsh  and  obscure  and  that,  little  pleased  as  he  was  with  Lan- 
dor's  writing  in  Latin,  he  did  not  write  the  worse  in  his  own  language 
from  having  practiced  so  thoroughly  the  ancient.81 

Again  and  again,  as  we  have  seen,  Landor's  letters  discuss  subjects 
that  were  to  become  the  matter  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations.  Then 
a  letter  from  Southey  dated  August  14,  1820,  provided  the  hint  that 
suggested  to  Landor  the  form  for  his  principal  literary  activity  of 
the  next  decade  and  a  half:  "One  of  my  occupations  at  this  time," 
wrote  the  laureate,  "is  a  series  of  Dialogues,  upon  a  plan  which  was 
suggested  by  Boethius."  It  was,  said  Southey  the  next  time  he  men- 
tioned it,  a  series  of  "speculations  upon  the  progress  of  society,  in 
the  form  of  dialogue."8-  Without  saying  anything  to  Southey  for 
more  than  a  year,  Landor  began  to  try  his  hand  too  at  the  dialogue 
form. 


The  revolutions  Southey  foresaw  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
1819  were  now  breaking  out.  An  uprising  in  Naples  forced  the  king 
to  grant  a  constitutional  government.  "I  wish  I  had  some  thousand 
pounds  to  spare,  as  I  had  when  the  Spaniards  rose  against  Bona- 
parte," wrote  Landor,  "that  what  I  offered  to  them  I  might  offer 
to  the  Neapolitans."83  Instead,  near  the  close  of  1820  he  sent  off 
to  Naples  for  publication  and  free  distribution  a  pamphlet  of  advice 
to  the  Neapolitan  revolutionaries  about  the  formation  of  a  representa- 
tive government.  "I  lay  down  only  two  principles:  one,  that  there 
are  no  degrees  of  liberty,  and  that  few  representatives  are  enough; 
the  other,  that  whatever  nation  has  really  its  representatives  is  free, 
whatever  has  not  is  not."84  Either  Landor  wrote  the  work  in  English 
and  left  the  printer  to  find  a  translator  or  he  wrote  it  in  Italian  and 
the  printer  revised  it  considerably,  for  he  filled  the  margins  of  one 
copy  with  indignant  exclamations  that  certain  passages  were  "not 
mine"  or  even  "contrary  to  my  meaning";  of  one  paragraph  near  the 
close,  however,  he  wrote,  "Mine  and  worthy  of  me!"  He  ordered  a 
second  edition  to  be  printed  and  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
done  without  improvement  (though  it  is  not  clear  that  he  saw  it),  and 
he  sent  off  a  third,  expanded  into  three  "orations"  against  the  Holy 
Alliance;*15  but  only  the  first  edition  has  survived.  An  English  transla- 
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tion  that  he  sent  to  Longmans  for  publication  was  ignored,  but  his 
theses  found  their  way  later  into  the  Imaginary  Conversation,  "Gen- 
eral Lacy  and  Cura  Merino." 

Events  in  both  England  and  Continental  Europe  were  so  critical 
that  no  middle  ground  of  opinion  seemed  possible,  and  the  divergence 
between  Landor  and  Southey  became  clear  to  both  of  them,  though 
without  for  a  moment  weakening  their  mutual  affection.  "We  are 
sailing,  I  think,  in  different  directions,"  Landor  confessed,  and 
Southey  tried  to  conceal  the  divergence  by  writing,  three  years  later, 
"Where  there  is  most  difference  in  our  views,  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  Tuscany  &  Cumberland.  I  should 
agree  more  nearly  with  you  in  Florence,  &  at  Keswick  you  would 
find  yourself  more  in  sympathy  with  me." 86  With  respect  to  England, 
Landor  supported  both  Catholic  emancipation  and  electoral  reform, 
either  of  which,  in  Southey's  opinion,  would  "suffice  for  the  over- 
throw of  our  institutions." S7  As  to  the  former,  Landor  conceived  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  and  the  English  churches  with  respect  to 
the  mass  were  equally  absurd;  as  to  the  latter,  the  time  was  now  in 
his  opinion  ready.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  principle  of  political  theory 
that  "the  secret  of  policy  in  all  ministers  [is]  to  secure  their  own 
power/'  and  he  may  not  have  been  altogether  wrong.88 

With  respect  to  Continental  affairs,  "I  rejoiced  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  but  I  dreaded  from  that  moment  the  reaction  under  which 
the  continent  groans."89  From  this  date  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Landor 
was  the  ardent  and  perhaps  sometimes  unthinking  or  uninformed 
advocate  of  every  European  movement  for  reform  or  revolution.  He 
prided  himself  on  having  got  advance  knowledge  of  the  Greek  in- 
surrection from  one  of  a  large  group  of  Greek  medical  students  at 
Pisa,  and  his  only  fear  was  that  if  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  Turkey,  they  might  find  themselves  in  far  worse  straits  under  the 
power  of  Austria  or  Russia:  "From  what  I  can  collect  the  Greeks  were 
treated  by  the  Turkish  government  with  great  humanity  and  justice, 
and  their  impositions  were  extremely  light."  For  England's  honesty 
he  professed  respect,  but  it  was  entirely  offset  by  her  cowardice  and 
baseness:  "I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  England  certainly  is  more 
hated  than  any  other  power,  ancient  or  modern,  by  her  colonies  and 
dependencies."  And  her  weak  submission  to  the  schemes  of  Austria 
and  Russia  for  aggrandizement  in  the  Mediterranean  was  "one  among 
the  crimes  against  humanity  which  will  cause  the  downfall  of  Eng- 
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land."  "What  is  going  on  throughout  the  continent  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  Providence  for  the  population  of  America."90 


Landor's  correspondence  with  his  mother  was  frequent  and  affec- 
tionate. ""The  misery  of  not  being  able  to  see  you,"  he  wrote  to  her 
in  April  of  1821,  "is  by  far  the  greatest  I  have  ever  suffered.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  thousand  acts  of  kindness  and  affection  I  have 
received  from  you,  from  my  earliest  to  my  latest  days."  Financially, 
she  was  able  to  do  much  for  him:  "By  my  retired  way  of  living  I 
have  been  enabled  lo  provide  comfortably  for  your  sisters;  and  when- 
ever I  leave  this  world  you  will  find  your  property  improved  by  my 
having  kept  it  all  in  good  repair,"  she  told  him,  and  every  scrap  of 
evidence  bears  out  her  assertion.01  With  his  brother  Robert,  however, 
there  was  an  angry  exchange  in  August  or  September  of  1820,  ap- 
parently about  some  proposals  Walter  had  made  respecting  the 
property,  and  in  consequence  Robert  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
Walter — rather  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  irreparable  quarrel  than 
because  he  was  in  an  evil  temper,  he  said.92 

Landor's  children  continued  well  and  continued  to  engage  his  af- 
fections almost  to  dotage,  but  Julia  was  thin  and  weak,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  they  have  a  change  of  air  for  the  summer.  In 
late  April,  then,  he  set  out  alone  for  Florence  in  search  of  a  house.93 
Though  perhaps  he  did  not  know  it,  Landor  was  already  building 
up  an  impressive  record  with  the  police  of  that  city.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  he  had  had  an  angry  correspondence  with  the  bookseller  Molini 
over  a  folio  edition  of  Dante  published  by  him,  of  which  Landor 
had  ordered  a  copy  and  for  which  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  pay.  When 
Molini  complained  to  the  police,  the  commissary  gave  his  opinion 
that  Landor's  letters  were  the  product  of  an  extravagant  and  defective 
brain,  of  which  a  sane  man  need  take  no  notice,  and  he  persuaded 
Molini  to  forget  the  business.  But  the  president  of  the  Buon  Governo, 
remembering  that  Landor  had  caused  trouble  in  Pistoia  and  had  writ- 
ten contemptuously  against  the  authorities  and  the  royal  commissary 
there,  could  not  view  the  matter  so  lightly.  Such  a  man  must  be 
watched,  and  he  begged  the  police  of  Pisa  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 
Landor's  move  saved  them  the  trouble;  the  president  of  the  Buon 
Governo  was  never  again  to  have  any  doubts  with  respect  to  Landor's 
whereabouts  or  actions.94 
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LEFT  Pisa  when  I  heard  [Byron]  was  coming  there.  His  char- 
acter  in  Italy  was  most  infamous."  *  Such  was  the  character- 
istically irrelevant  explanation  Landor  gave  some  years  later  for  his 
move  to  Florence.  Actually,  it  was  several  months  before  Byron's 
arrival  in  Pisa  that  Landor  took  up  his  new  residence.  The  move  was 
not  unaccompanied  by  some  violent  eruptions: 

"Before  I  came  to  Florence,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  our  minister  here 
that  he  had  neglected  his  duty  and  forgotten  his  promise,  which  was 
to  see  an  injury  done  me  redressed. 

"His  secretary,  one  Dawkins,  the  most  consummate  scoundrel  in 
Italy,  was  afterwards  so  insolent  that  I  requested  him  to  mention 
any  place  in  England  or  France  where  he  might  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  me  in  a  few  minutes.  In  fact  the  only  Englishman  in 
Italy  who  does  any  credit  to  his  country,  is  the  only  one  who  re- 
ceives from  its  ministers  and  their  dependents  and  visitors,  every 
mark  of  insolence  and  injustice."2 

"To  show  his  courage,  whenever  [this  Dawkins]  meets  my  wife  in 
the  streets  he  walks  up  and  sings  or  whistles.  This  has  affected  her 
health,  and  I  am  afraid  may  oblige  me  to  put  him  to  death  before 
we  can  reach  England.553  Landor  complained  in  vain  to  Whitehall, 
which  did  not  acknowledge  his  letter.  "I  have  collected  anecdotes 
of  those  who  have  been  employed  by  our  government  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  will  publish  them  at  some  future  time.  Such  follies  and 
infamies  disgrace  no  other  nation."4  One  of  these  anecdotes — how 
Dawkins  (the  future  British  minister  to  Greece)  was  discomfited  when 
he  attempted  to  acquire  as  mistress  one  of  the  fine  ladies  of  Florence 
— took  its  place  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations,5  and  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  quarrel  with  the  minister,  Landor  was  for  a  time  out 
of  favor  with  the  fashionable  part  of  British  society,  though  he  was 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  VIII  begin  on  page  538. 
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able  to  write  to  Birch  in  the  spring  of  1823  that  "there  are  few 
foreigners  of  learning  who  do  not  come  to  see  me." 6  English  literary 
men,  likewise,  soon  sought  him  out,  and  the  arrival  of  Francis  Hare 
in  1826  quickly  broke  down  the  last  barriers  to  Landor's  acceptance 
by  his  countrymen  in  Florence. 

Landor  first  established  himself  and  his  family  in  a  furnished  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  Count  Palatine  Charles  de  Lootz  (or, 
when  he  affected  to  be  Italian,  Count  Lozzi)  on  the  Via  della  Scala 
not  far  from  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.7  He  paid  a  year's 
rent  in  advance.  For  a  shoit  time  all  went  well.  Landlord  and  tenant 
appeared  to  have  a  common  love  of  art,  and  Lozzi  sold  Landor  three 
valuable  paintings  by  Richard  Wilson  that  formerly  had  belonged  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann.8 

In  fact,  however,  Lozzi  was  a  rather  unsavory  character:  nearly 
two  years  earlier  he  had  been  sentenced  to  exile  from  Tuscany  and 
was  permitted  to  return  only  on  the  plea  of  ill  health.  He  was  in  dif- 
ficulty with  the  police  over  some  matters  of  taxes  and  property,  and 
they  were  never  sorry  to  learn  anything  to  his  discredit.  About  ten 
o'clock  one  evening  in  September,  while  the  Landors  were  entertain- 
ing a  young  English  painter  named  Trajan  Wallis,  host  and  guest  were 
walking  up  and  down  on  a  covered  terrace  that  ran  along  both 
Landor's  and  Lozzi's  apartments  when  the  count  suddenly  called  out 
of  his  window  that  he  was  a  sick  man  and  could  not  sleep  while 
they  persisted  in  talking  there.  Landor  was  furious:  he  instantly  chal- 
lenged his  landlord  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  the  grand  duke's 
secretary,  Prince  Rospigliosi,  demanding  the  intervention  of  his 
Serene  Highness  himself.  The  prince  referred  him  to  the  police;  Lozzi 
was  required  to  deposit  twenty-six  zecchini  (about  ten  guineas)  as 
pledge  that  he  would  keep  the  peace;  and  Landor  seems  also  to  have 
had  his  way  about  breaking  the  lease.9  But  he  narrowly  escaped 
losing  his  victory  when  he  undertook  to  warn  every  Englishman  who 
seemed  likely  to  take  Lozzi's  lodgings  that  the  man  was  a  criminal, 
and  persisted  in  that  course  even  after  police  warnings,  so  that  Landor 
himself  was  almost  sent  into  exile  as  a  man  of  violent  character. 

About  the  first  of  November,  Landor  took  a  lease  for  three  and  a 
half  years  on  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  Marchese  de'  Medici- 
Tornaquinci,  in  the  Borgo  degli  Albizi,  not  far  from  the  Bargello.10 
It  was  "an  immense  palace,  with  warm  and  cold  baths,  and  every- 
thing desirable,"  "perhaps  the  best  [house]  in  Italy,  that  is  ever 
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let."11  Landor  furnished  fourteen  rooms  of  his  apartment  at  the  cost 
(he  said  in  1835)  of  £600,  excluding  carpets  and  girandoles;  his 
dinner  service  alone  cost  £70,  and  three  or  four  rooms  were  left  bare. 
His  rent  was  somewhat  under  £50  a  year.12 

One  of  the  first  of  his  visitors  at  the  Casa  (or  Palazzo — Landor 
used  both  terms13 )  Medici  was  the  second  of  the  Hare  brothers,  Au- 
gustus, who  came  down  to  Florence  from  Milan,  where  his  brother 
Francis  was  then  settled.  He  carried  back  to  England  a  letter  from 
Landor  to  Southey  and  gave  great  pleasure  at  Keswick  by  repeating 
some  of  Landor 's  remarks  about  Wordsworth.1*  With  a  third  of  the 
four  Hare  brothers,  Julius,  Landor  was  soon  corresponding  over  the 
publication  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations.,  though  they  did  not  meet 
for  another  ten  years. 

It  seems  likely  that  Augustus  was  just  too  early  for  the  excitement 
attendant  on  another  of  Landor's  brushes  with  the  police.  For  at  the 
instance  of  a  chambermaid  criminal  proceedings  were  brought  against 
him  (under  the  title  of  "Count  Walter  Savage  Landor")  for  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  with  her  by  means  of  a  shower  of  boiling 
water.  An  open  verdict  was  returned  by  the  court  leaving  the  woman 
free  to  sue  Landor  for  damages  in  civil  court,  and  doubtless  some 
financial  settlement  was  reached.  But  in  the  preliminary  investigation 
before  the  chancellor  of  the  district,  Landor  behaved  "with  a  maxi- 
mum of  scorn,  insubordination  and  irreverence,  to  the  point  where  he 
had  to  be  called  to  order."15 


On  March  9,  1822,  Landor  first  announced  to  Southey  the  com- 
pletion of  fifteen  new  dialogues,  having  been  moved  to  the  labor 
by  Southey's  remark  eighteen  months  earlier  that  he  was  writing 
something  in  that  form.  He  himself,  Landor  said,  formerly  had  written 
two  or  three  such  dialogues  "about  the  time  when  the  first  income- 
tax  was  imposed"  (at  the  end  of  1797).  Two  of  these  earlier  ones, 
between  Lord  Grenville  and  Burke  and  between  Henry  IV  and  Sir 
Arnold  Savage,  he  now  included  in  his  present  collection.  "I  gave  the 
substance  of  [the  former]  to  Robert  Adair  to  get  inserted  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  [more  than  twenty  years  ago],  and  a  part  of  it 
(now  omitted)  was  thought  too  personal,  and  it  was  refused."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  and  the  fifteen  new  ones,  he  had  composed  recently 
and  then  thrown  into  the  fire  two  others,  one  between  Swift  and 
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Sir  William  Temple  "because  it  was  democratical"  and  the  other 
between  Addison  and  Lord  Somers  "because  it  was  composed  mali- 
ciously, and  contained  all  the  inelegancies  and  inaccuracies  of  style  I 
could  collect  from  Addison.  The  number  would  surpass  belief."16 
It  should  be  clear  from  these  statements  that  the  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions from  the  start  appeared  to  Landor  as  personal  essays  (political, 
literary,  and  of  many  other  sorts)  in  dialogue  form.  In  a  few  in- 
stances (and  generally  not  in  the  earlier  Conversations)  Landor  at- 
tempted to  make  his  dialogues  genuinely  dramatic  and  his  characters 
expressive  of  emotions  and  attitudes  they  actually  might  have  held; 
for  the  most  part,  the  Conversations  were  Landor's  own  reflections 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  their  relevance  was  contemporary, 
not  historical.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  they  should  be  printed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  composed  (which,  except  for  the  col- 
lection of  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
only  arrangement  ever  used  while  Landor  was  alive)  and  not  in 
the  artificial  categories  or  the  historical  order  in  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  set  them  forth  today. 

It  was  Landor's  immediate  intention  to  publish  the  Conversations, 
and  despite  the  recent  rebuffs  from  Longmans,  he  was  so  naive  in  his 
dealings  with  publishers  as  to  send  the  manuscript  off  to  that  firm 
early  in  April  by  the  hand  of  an  Englishman  he  did  not  know  and 
who  did  not  deliver  it  in  London  until  the  middle  of  August.17  He 
intimated  an  intention  to  dedicate  the  book  to  Wordsworth,  and 
Wordsworth  replied,  "I  am  happy  to  hear  of  any  intended  Pub- 
lication of  your's  &  shall  be  proud  to  receive  any  public  testimony 
of  your  esteem."  3R  When  Landor  had  heard  nothing  from  Long- 
mans by  June  3,  he  begged  Southey  to  intervene  and  request  Long- 
mans to  send  the  manuscript  to  Mawman  for  publication  on  any 
terms  Mawman  might  choose.19  The  presence  in  Florence  of  a  Dr. 
Richards,  a  friend  of  Southey's,  somewhat  revived  Landor's  interest, 
and  when  Richards  was  about  to  depart  for  England  within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  Landor  devoted  more  than  eighteen 
days  and  nights  to  the  effort  of  recovering  what  he  fancied  had  been 
lost.  Meantime,  he  asked  Julius  Hare,  with  whom  he  had  merely  an 
epistolary  acquaintance  and  probably  a  very  recent  one,  to  call  on 
Longmans  and  retrieve  the  earlier  manuscript,  if  by  chance  it  should 
have  arrived,20 

By  the  middle  of  September,  there  were  twenty-three  Conversa- 
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tions,  which  Landor  reckoned  Julius  Hare  could  place  in  Mawman's 
hands  by  October  1;  Mawman  would  begin  to  print  on  the  fifth  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  would  (at  Landor's  direction)  send  copies 
to  Southey  and  Wordsworth.21  Unfortunately,  Mawman  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  But  Landor  had  found  in  Julius  Hare  a 
devoted  intermediary  with  the  publishing  trade  who  ultimately  saw 
printed  by  various  firms  not  the  one  volume  duodecimo  that  Landor 
at  this  time  envisioned  but  five  volumes  of  prose  in  large  octavo  (two 
of  them  in  two  editions)  and  one  volume  of  poetry.  Though  Hare  was 
twenty  years  younger  than  Landor,  he  had  tact  and  wit  and  never 
feared  to  oppose  Landor's  whims  when  opposition  seemed  to  him 
necessary, 

The  delay  of  these  several  months  brought  about  a  change  in 
Landor's  plans:  his  rage  against  the  English  diplomats  in  Florence 
had  led  him  to  express  himself  with  such  "asperity  and  contemptuous- 
ness  of  the  people  in  power"  that  he  feared  a  dedication  would  em- 
barrass Wordsworth.22  Instead  of  a  dedication,  then,  he  enlarged  upon 
some  remarks  about  Wordsworth's  poetry  he  had  once  scribbled  on  an 
old  letter  and  developed  the  sketch  into  a  Conversation  between 
Southey  and  Porson.  "The  language  of  Porson  [about  Wordsworth] 
indeed  is  not  without  its  sharpness.  I  have  made  him  escape  from 
you  rather  than  yield;  though  I  have  extorted  from  him  a  compliment 
to  you,  such  as  I  think  I  could  have  extorted  even  if  he  were 
alive,"  he  told  Southey.  It  was  Landor's  hope  that  the  judgments 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Southey  would  more  than  outweigh  in  Words- 
worth's mind  the  pain  he  felt  from  the  attacks  of  his  "unprincipled 
adversaries"  in  the  reviews  and  public  prints. 

Despite  the  agonies  caused  by  the  indifference  of  publishers,  Landor 
was  more  contented  during  his  first  year  in  Florence  than  he  had  been 
for  more  than  a  decade.  He  liked  the  Palazzo  Medici-Tornaquinci 
and  conceived  that  there  he  might  probably  end  his  days.23  And  there, 
on  November  13,  1822,  was  born  his  second  son,  whom  he  named 
after  himself.24 


Landor's  alliance  with  Southey  engaged  him  unwittingly  but  not 
reluctantly  in  the  war  of  words  that  was  being  waged  between  the 
laureate  in  England  and  the  satanic  school  in  Italy.  Byron's  Ap- 
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pendix  lo  The  Two  Foscaii  had  already  made  fun  of  Southey's  claim 
to  an  immortal  honor  in  the  friendship  of  the  author  of  Gebir  when 
Wordsworth  wrote  to  Landor  on  April  20,  1822:  "It  is  reported  here 
that  Byron,  Shelly,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  (I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
heard  of  all  these  names)  are  to  lay  their  heads  together  in  some 
Town  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  Journal  to  be  directed 
against  every  thing  in  religion,  in  morals  &  probably,  in  government 
&  literature,  which  our  Forefathers  have  been  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence."25 Moore  declined  the  invitation  to  assist  in  the  new  under- 
taking, and  almost  at  the  moment  of  Hunt's  arrival  in  Italy  Shelley 
was  drowned,  but  by  the  end  of  September,  Hunt  and  Byron  were 
at  work  on  the  scandalous  new  publication,  The  Liberal.  Both  in  and 
out  of  its  pages  during  the  next  twelve  months  or  so,  they  had  great 
spoil  with  Southey  and  his  friends,  not  excluding  Savage  Landor 
"(for  such  is  his  grim  cognomen).5'20  At  least  one  writer  who  signed 
himself  "Idoloclasles"  (can  it  have  been  Julius  Hare?)  defended 
Landor  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood'sf7  and  Landor's  satiric  portrait 
of  Byron  as  "Mr.  George  Nelly"  in  the  Imaginary  Conversation 
"Bishop  Burnet  and  Humphrey  Hardcastle"  was  a  very  adequate 
retort.~s  In  truth,  the  battle  came  at  a  most  fortunate  moment  for 
Landor,  Before  it  broke  out,  his  name  was  almost  unknown;  it  had 
appeared  on  the  title  page  of  only  two  books  of  English  poetry,  two 
of  Latin,  an  obscure  pamphlet  or  two,  and  one  letter  to  The  Times. 
By  the  time  the  Imaginary  Conversations  were  published  early  in 
1824  the  name  of  Landor  was  well  known  through  Byron  and  Hunt 
to  every  reader  of  poetry  and  of  political  journalism  in  England.29 

When  Mawman  declined  the  publication  of  the  Conversations,  Julius 
flare  consulted  Southey  and  then  offered  them  to  three  other  pub- 
lishers; all  refused  them."0  Already  there  seems  to  have  been  dissent 
in  London  with  the  opinions  that  the  Conversations  expressed.  "It 
appears  lo  me,"  wrote  Landor  in  one  letter,  "that  all  important  ques- 
tions should  be  fairly  and  fully  discussed.  I  invite  criticism  and  defy 
power."81 

Then  Hare,  weary  of  this  futile  solicitation,  offered  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March  1823  to  John  Taylor,  whose  London  Magazine  was 
the  most  distinguished  literary  periodical  of  its  day  and  with  whom 
Hare  had  some  acquaintance  as  a  contributor  to  its  pages.  Convinced 
that  Landor's  estimate  that  350  copies  would  be  sold  was  too  low 
by  far,  and  that  his  offer  to  take  no  profits  was  needlessly  generous, 
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Hare  took  it  upon  himself  to  change  the  terms  Landor  had  proposed 
and  suggested  to  Taylor  that  loss  or  gain  should  be  shared  equally 
between  author  and  publisher  and  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies 
should  be  printed.32  These  terms  were  still  not  so  favorable  to  Landor 
as  the  usual  practice  of  the  day  would  have  been  whereby  the  pub- 
lisher took  all  the  risk  but  divided  the  profits  equally  with  the  author. 

Taylor  signified  his  willingness  to  see  the  manuscript  and,  if  it 
proved  as  excellent  as  he  expected,  to  publish  it  on  the  terms  Hare 
had  set  forth.33 

Six  weeks  later,  having  been  considerably  held  up  in  his  reading 
by  the  difficulty  of  making  out  Landor's  handwriting,  Taylor  told 
Hare  that  he  would  publish  the  work,  "if  certain  Passages  or  the 
Conversations  in  which  they  occur  were  omitted; — without  that  were 
done  I  should  fear  the  Sale  of  the  Work  would  be  materially  affected." 
Since  the  deletion  of  passages  or  whole  Conversations  seemed  unlikely 
to  be  acceptable  to  Landor,  Hare  instantly  offered  the  book  on 
Landor's  original  terms  of  bearing  all  the  loss,  so  that  Taylor  would 
not  need  to  worry  about  "the  Sale  of  the  Work";  but  Taylor  refused 
the  compromise:  "I  am  averse  to  become  instrumental  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  of  these  Conversations,  or  such  Parts  of  them,  as  I 
cannot  honestly  approve.  ...  I  must  therefore  decline  the  Publica- 
tion."3i  In  desperation  (as  he  admitted  to  Landor)  Hare  begged 
Taylor  to  point  out  the  passages  to  which  he  objected  and  proposed 
that  Wordsworth  and  Southey  be  called  upon  as  arbiters.  To  this,  then, 
Taylor  gave  his  assent.  But  he  was  still  reluctant;  three  days  after 
making  this  commitment,  he  said  he  would  publish  the  volume  in 
the  same  type  and  on  the  same  paper  as  the  Essays  of  Elia — but  only 
provided  the  Conversations  to  which  he  had  objected  were  omitted. 
He  also  suggested  that  other  publishers  might  not  share  his  own 
scruples  or  might  not  require  "so  large  an  omission" — Longman, 
for  example,  might  be  tried.35  Hare,  however,  had  not  waited  for  this 
afterthought:  he  had  written  instantly  to  Southey,  and  since  Words- 
worth was  at  that  time  in  Holland,  Southey  "replied  without  hesita- 
tion that  I  would  most  willingly  take  upon  myself  this  responsibility, 
&1  act  for  you"  (he  was  writing  to  Landor)  "as  you  would  act  by 
me, — taking  care  that  wherever  there  was  an  omission  the  place 
should  be  marked."36  Taylor  found  himself,  then,  bound  by  his  state- 
ment that  he  would  submit  to  Southey's  judgment,  though  he  had 
repented  his  promise  almost  as  soon  as  he  made  it.  He  did  not  abide 
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by  it  entirely,  and  that  he  did  so  at  all  seems  to  have  been  largely 
the  influence  of  his  partner,  Hessey.37 

In  judging  this  matter  as  we  look  back  on  it,  we  must  consider  the 
grounds  of  Taylor's  objections.  If  he  published  a  libel,  for  example, 
he  would  be  vulnerable  to  prosecution  and  could  hardly  be  blamed 
therefore  for  declining  to  do  so.  Nor  can  a  publisher  wash  his  hands 
of  responsibility  for  the  religious,  moral,  or  political  sentiments  of 
a  work  he  produces.  But  when  he  objects  to  the  artistic  appropriate- 
ness of  certain  passages,  then  (unless  he  has  made  his  suggestions 
most  diplomatically)  he  might  well  be  held  to  have  exceeded  his 
province.  And  Taylor  was  moving  to  expunge  every  passage  that 
displeased  him,  for  whatever  reason;  he  exercised  his  judgment 
not  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  a  publisher  but  as  literary  critic, 
as  a  court  of  higher  appeal  than  the  author  himself.  For  example, 
Taylor  considered  it  inappropriate  to  make  Porson  criticize  Gifford's 
pruriency,  since  Porson  himself  had  written  an  indecent  poem;  and 
the  explanation  Lanclor  gave  for  Burke's  change  of  party  in  1791 
was  the  popular  one,  Taylor  believed,  but  not  the  true  one.  The  dis- 
tance between  Florence  and  London  certainly  imposed  difficulties  on 
Landor's  dealings  with  Taylor,  yet  probably  the  distance  was  actually 
a  blessing:  had  Landor  seen  clearly  what  was  happening,  had  Hare  not 
been  the  wise  and  generous  intermediary  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher, the  Imaginary  Conversations  would  never  have  been  published 
by  Taylor  at  all. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Landor  was  very  tractable.  He  accepted 
the  condition  of  Southey's  censorship  with  only  a  mild  expression  of 
irony:  "In  the  dialogues  of  the  ancients  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to 
their  known  sentiments,"  he  wrote  to  Taylor.  "I  could  not  make  a 
Demosthenes  talk  like  a  Canning.  I  do  not  mean  in  barbarism  but  in 
politics."38  He  even  composed  an  addition  to  his  Preface  that  he 
hoped  would  obviate  the  difficulties  Taylor  might  see:  "The  author 
not  only  has  authorised,  but  has  requested  the  editor  to  mark  with 
his  reprobation  whatever  in  these  Conversations  may  be  injurious  to 
the  national  establishments,  or  irritating  to  the  public  feeling."  "Omit 
whatever  you  think  ought  to  be  omitted,"  he  wrote  to  Southey.39 
It  was  unquestionably  Taylor's  censorship  that  was  responsible  for 
the  occasional  footnotes  in  which  Landor,  speaking  for  himself,  re- 
pudiated a  sentiment  of  one  of  his  characters — and  sometimes  a 
sentiment  he  by  no  means  disagreed  with  in  private. 
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Southey,  then,  was  the  referee,  though  Taylor  understood  that  he 
was  not  appointed  "to  supervise  the  Work  in  its  Progress  generally."40 
Difficulty  immediately  arose  over  an  indecent  word  that  Landor  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Cromwell.  It  happened  that  Landor  had  men- 
tioned the  instance  in  a  letter  to  Southey  a  year  earlier  and  had  said, 
"No  other  mode  of  expression  would  be  so  characteristic";  Southey, 
therefore,  could  not  authorize  its  deletion.  Taylor  thereupon  asserted 
that  he  would  be  obliged  on  that  account  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
edition  from  1,000  to  750  copies,  presumably  believing  that  a  single 
shocking  word  could  damage  the  sale  of  the  book  by  25  per  cent. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed,  the  word  remained  in  a 
second  edition  and  was  only  "expunged  by  Landor  himself"  (said 
Forster)  when  he  prepared  the  Conversation  for  printing  in  his  col- 
lected works  of  1846.41  One  Conversation,  "Burke  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville" — despite  its  purgation  of  the  parts  which  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  had  found  offensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury— was  discarded  altogether  and  has  not  survived.42  Then  Taylor 
stumbled  over  a  passage  in  which  Middleton,  speaking  to  Magliabechi, 
disputed  not  only  the  efficacy  but  even  the  propriety  of  prayer. 

The  difficulty  of  a  religious  censorship  was  apparent  in  the  very 
divergence  of  theological  opinions  between  Hare  and  Southey  them- 
selves (both  then  laymen,  though  Hare  was  later  ordained).  Hare  was 
suspected  of  leanings  toward  Catholicism;  Southey  regarded  it  as 
a  "base  &  grovelling  superstition." 43  Presumably  neither  Southey  nor 
Hare  would  have  agreed  with  the  words  of  Middleton  to  which  Taylor 
objected,  yet  both  would  have  let  them  stand.44  Taylor  showed  no 
such  inclination.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Landor,  who  wrote  that 
he  would  abide  by  Southey's  decision,  but  "It  appears  to  me  that 
I  have  acted  fairly.  I  have  given  the  known  sentiments  of  both  parties." 
Without  waiting  for  Landor's  reply,  Taylor  again  hinted  that  an- 
other publisher  might  be  found  who  had  fewer  scruples  on  the  sub- 
ject and  even  offered  to  send  the  book  to  a  printer  while  Hare  found 
such  a  person.  Hare  gave  way,  and  the  change  was  made.15 

Printing  began,  then,  about  the  middle  of  June  1823,  and  the 
Conversations  were  announced  as  "in  the  Press"  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  that  month  and  for  a  number  of  subsequent  issues.46 
The  July  number  carried,  with  Hare's  and  Landor's  consent,  an  ad- 
vance printing  of  the  Conversation  between  Southey  and  Porson 
in  praise  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  first  of  the  Imaginary 
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Conversations  was  before  the  public.  It  was  to  be  nearly  forty  years 
before  the  last  of  them  appeared  in  Landor's  lifetime.  By  the  middle 
of  October  the  first  volume  was  in  type  and  about  a  third  of  the 
second  (for  the  collection  had  grown).  Taylor  was  still  uncertain 
about  the  propriety  of  Landor's  treatment  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
proof  sheets  were  sent  to  Southey  for  his  opinion,  with  Hessey  re- 
marking to  Taylor,  "If  he  wishes  it  to  pass,  why,  let  it."  i7  In  late 
November,  Landor  received  proofs  of  the  first  126  pages  of  the  first 
volume,18  The  new  year  was  to  bring  further  delays. 


All  the  while  the  search  for  a  publisher  was  going  on  in  London, 
Landor  in  Florence  continued  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  Conversa- 
tions. The  collection  first  sent  to  England  in  1822  contained,  ap- 
parently, seventeen  dialogues.  In  September  of  that  year  there  were 
twenty-three,  which  Lanclor  believed  would  make  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  about  thirteen  sheets.  In  March  1823  the  volume  would  consist, 
he  imagined,  of  about  twenty-two  sheets.10  The  more  he  wrote,  the 
greater  was  the  proportion  of  political  matter  and  the  clearer  it  was 
to  him  that  he  had  been  right  on  that  account  in  abandoning  his  pro- 
posed dedication  to  Wordsworth.50  The  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  first 
volume,  then,  was  dated  October  1822  and  addressed  to  the  fiance 
of  his  wife's  sister,  Colonel  Edward  Stopford,  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  revolutionaries  in  South  America  under  Bolivar;  the  second 
volume,  "when  Murillo  had  proved  traitor,"  he  dedicated  in  Novem- 
ber 1823  to  the  Spanish  General  Espoz  y  Mina,  "who  has  done  more 
wonderful  things  than  any  man  since  Sertorius  and  Caesar  and  per- 
haps than  even  they  did."  5i 

"I  have  wearied  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hare  to  death  with  my 
perpetual  corrections  and  insertions,"  Landor  wrote  to  Southey.  "He 
never  even  saw  me.  He  does  not  complain  of  his  trouble,  occupied 
as  he  is  in  other  literary  labours."  52  Some  of  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Conversations  sent  from  Florence  to  Hare  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Forster  Collection  (none,  however,  from  this  first  series):  they 
are  frequently  so  illegibly  written,  so  blotted,  and  so  confused  with 
countless  slips  of  paper  containing  additions  and  corrections  that  it 
would  seem  the  printers  performed  a  work  of  almost  heroic  stature  in 
setting  up  the  book  from  such  copies.  Editing  the  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions even  today  is  a  perplexing  task  which  has  never  satisfactorily 
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been  done,  for  they  remained  fluid  and  changing  through  various 
editions  until  1846,  when  most  of  them  finally  became  fixed.  Unlike 
Count  Julian,  the  Conversations  never  existed  in  a  fair  copy.  As 
Landor  said  of  these  manuscripts  ten  years  later,  "Nothing  satisfies 
me,  nothing  pleases  me,  at  last." 53 

By  May  1823  the  number  of  Conversations  was  thirty-three.  Their 
political  cast  was  now  clear:  "The  conspiracy  of  kings,  first  against 
all  republics,  now  openly  against  all  constitutions,  has  influenced  a 
great  portion  of  the  work."5i  And  when  Walter  Birch  grieved  at 
this  preoccupation,  Landor  replied,  "To  be  strongly  interested  in 
the  political  events  of  the  day,  will  never  withhold  a  strong  mind 
from  its  natural  bent.  Who  could  be  more  strongly  interested  than 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Caesar?"  r'r>  The  pub- 
lished book  contains  thirty-six  dialogues;  it  runs  to  two  volumes, 
fifty  sheets  octavo,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  pages. 

The  matter  of  the  dramatic  propriety  of  his  dialogues  was  one 
that  Landor  did  not  always  settle  in  the  same  way:  at  times  he 
neglected  it  altogether,  at  times  he  seems  to  have  used  the  dialogue 
form  as  a  device  by  which  he  could  express  unconventional  or  un- 
popular opinions  without  assuming  a  direct  responsibility,  and  at 
times  he  was  concerned  with  the  genuine  re-creation  of  character. 
The  Conversation  of  "Washington  and  Franklin,"  for  example,  was 
for  the  most  part  an  essay  on  the  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  on 
which  Landor  was  working  in  May  1823  ;5G  it  was  broken  up  into 
dialogue  form,  and  in  later  editions  Landor  had  no  hesitation  in 
shifting  the  remarks  from  one  speaker  to  another,  for  the  names  were 
mere  tags.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  much  pleased  with  his  last- 
minute  addition  to  the  Conversation  between  the  two  Ciceros  of  some 
remarks  on  the  relations  of  parents  to  children,  for  "the  few  touches 
of  paternal  tenderness  I  now  give  were  wanting,  and  I  should  have 
passed  many  sleepless  nights  at  the  faultiness  of  my  work  if  1  had 
omitted  them.  For  I  have  attempted  in  every  conversation  to  give  not 
only  one  opinion  of  the  speakers,  but  enough  to  show  their  charac- 
ter." 57  Where  there  is  such  variety  of  intention,  the  reader  will  do 
well  not  to  approach  the  book  with  too  rigid  a  preconception  of  what 
he  will  find. 

The  writings  of  Cicero  and  Plato  were  quite  naturally  in  Landor's 
mind  as  he  wrote  his  own  dialogues.  "Cicero,"  remarks  Landor's 
Magliabechi  with  an  eye  to  Landor's  own  method,  "asserted  things 
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incredible  to  himself,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  had  prob- 
ably written  them  before  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  the  personages  to 
whom  they  should  be  attributed  in  his  dialogues."  5S  Plato's  reputation 
kept  Landor  rather  in  awe,  and  he  avoided  reading  his  works  for  fear 
he  should  yield  to  their  influence  and  thereby  make  the  competition 
even  more  apparent.  When  he  had  completed  his  Conversation  be- 
tween the  two  Ciceros,  however,  he  opened  his  Plato  and  was  not  so 
discouraged  with  his  own  achievement  as  he  might  have  been.59 

So  complete  was  Landor's  preoccupation  with  the  Imaginary  Con- 
versations that  for  a  time  he  almost  abandoned  poetry:  "A  few  verses 
on  the  Greeks,  and  a  few  more  on  the  Italians,  are  all  I  have  written 
these  last  two  years:  these  are  both  in  the  Conversations,  or  in  the 
notes  attached,"  he  wrote  on  May  3.60 


"Many  months  have  I  looked  for  your  dialogues  &  they  never 
appear,"  complained  Wordsworth  to  Landor  in  January  1824.  He 
entered  upon  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  remarks  on  his  "Laodamia," 
which  Southey  had  read  to  him  from  the  London  Magazine  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  though  his  dislike  of  magazines  was  such  that  he 
somewhat  regretted  that  the  Conversation  of  "Southey  and  Porson" 
had  appeared  there.  He  put  his  finger  on  a  significant  point  of  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  Landor,  for,  said  Wordsworth,  "In  poetry, 
it  is  the  imaginative  only,  viz  that  which  is  conversant,  or  turns  upon 
infinity  thai  powerfully  affects  me."  But  when  he  remarked  that  in 
his  view  it  had  become  lately  the  fashion  to  extol  Dante  above 
measure,  Landor  would  have  agreed  entirely.01  When  the  Imaginary- 
Conversations  at  last  appeared,  in  March,02  a  copy  was  forwarded  to 
Wordsworth  by  the  publishers  with  Landor's  compliments  (as  were 
copies  of  the  later  volumes  of  the  work).03  Landor's  mother  wrote 
that  she  heard  the  publication  highly  spoken  of  by  many,  "but  as  I 
am  no  judge,  I  shall  say  nothing  relating  to  it.  I  wish  you  to  take 
care  of  your  eyes  and  health,  and  let  the  world  go  on  as  it  has  done."  °4 
Southey  declared  it  "a  most  powerful  &  original  book."  "Notice  it 
must  needs  attract:  but  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  praised  most  by  those 
with  whom  you  have  the  least  sympathy,  &  that  the  English  &  Scotch 
Liberals  may  perhaps  forgive  you  even  for  being  my  friend."  G5 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  maneuvering  to  get  favorable  reviews  for 
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the  book.  Hazlitt,  a  contributor  to  the  London  Magazine  and  then  still 
on  friendly  social  terms  with  Taylor,  received  an  advance  copy  and 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  appeared  in  the  same 
month  the  book  was  published.66  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  admirers 
of  the  Conversations  and  wrote  cleverly  and  good-humoredly  yet  with 
some  amusement  at  Landor's  manner  of  demolishing  traditional  judg- 
ments and  ancient  reputations.  To  his  embarrassment,  moreover,  Jeff- 
rey, in  revising  the  article  for  publication,  modified  some  of  the 
favorable  expressions  and  inserted  some  remarks  hostile  to  Words- 
worth and  his  friends;  the  consequence  was,  Hare  reported  to  Landor, 
that  "though  almost  every  passage  of  the  book  quoted  had  been 
praised,"  the  general  impression  of  the  article  was,  "How  famously 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  have  been  cut  up  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review." 6r 

An  even  greater  threat  than  Jeffrey,  however,  was  Gifford,  editor 
of  the  Quarterly.  Though  he  was  very  ill  and  about  to  give  up  the 
editorship  perforce,  he  had  as  yet  shown  no  tendency  to  mitigate  his 
critical  damnation  of  opinions  like  Landor's.  Hare  therefore  stole  his 
thunder  by  writing  a  most  ingenious  "imaginary  review"  of  the  Imag- 
inary Conversations  for  Taylor's  London  Magazine™  which  paro- 
died the  Quarterly's  style  so  effectively  that  Gifford  was  rumored 
among  Landor's  friends  to  have  sent  back  to  its  author  for  revision 
the  article  which  had  been  written  for  his  periodical.  As  often  happens 
with  irony,  Hare's  article  displeased  Taylor  himself,  whose  defective 
sense  of  humor  shows  itself  again  and  again;  Landor,  who  had  no 
such  defect,  was  delighted. 

The  article  for  the  Quarterly  had  in  fact  been  assigned  to  a  new- 
comer on  the  London  literary  scene,  the  twenty-three-year-old  Henry 
Taylor,  who  privately  admitted  that  his  review  might  best  be  charac- 
terized in  Landor's  own  words  as  "that  persecution  by  petulance  which 
the  commonalty  call  banter."  Henry  Taylor,  however,  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  young  man  and  was  moreover  a  friend  of  Southey's,  so  that 
he  repented  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  written  the  article  and  urged 
Gifford  (at  first  without  success)  to  expunge  the  most  offensive 
remarks.  Failing  there,  he  actually  submitted  the  proofs  of  the  article 
to  John  Taylor  and  offered  to  suppress  it  altogether  if  the  publisher 
wished  him  to  do  so.  John  Taylor  showed  the  article  to  Hare  but  did 
not  request  its  withdrawal,  and  Gifford  (perhaps  with  an  eye  on 
Hare's  parody)  consented  in  the  end  to  some  modification  of  its 
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tone.""  When  at  last  the  article  appeared,70  Southey  administered  a 
wise  rebuke  lo  the  author,  and  Taylor  said  at  the  end  of  his  life  that 
he  never  offended  in  that  way  again.71 

The  Liberal  Examiner  (still  published  by  Leigh  Hunt's  brother 
John),  which  only  a  year  before  had  been  disporting  itself  with  a 
mock  indictment  of  Landor,  "near  friend  of  the  now  Poet  Laureate," 
for  libeling  George  III  in  Gebir,  was  now,  as  Southey  might  have 
foretold  with  distaste,  enthusiastic  about  the  book,  and  the  reception 
was  in  general  excellent.72  By  the  middle  of  July,  John  Taylor  reported 
to  Hare  that  the  booksellers  were  ordering  further  stocks  of  the  book, 
so  that  it  was  clearly  selling,  "but  it  does  not  spread  like  wildfire."  73 
"Your  dialogues  are  worthy  of  you  and  great  acquisition  to  literature," 
wrote  Wordsworth  to  their  author.  "I  long  for  the  third  volume."  7l 


So  much  has  already  been  said  about  the  book  in  these  pages  that  a 
detailed  analysis  here  seems  hardly  necessary.  The  reader  will  be 
delighted  with  the  variety  and  vigor  of  the  dialogues.  "It  is  true 
indeed  that  there  is  hardly  a  topic  of  importance  on  which  I  have 
not  treated.,"  Landor  wrote  to  Walter  Birch,75  and  the  rambling  struc- 
ture makes  it  impossible  to  foresee  where  one  may  stumble  upon  a 
subject  or  an  idea  that  is  close  to  his  heart.  "We  have  wandered  (and 
conversation  would  be  tedious  unless  we  occasionally  did)  far  from 
the  subject,"  remarks  Walter  Landor  in  his  imagined  Conversation 
with  the  Abbe  Delille,70  so  that  even  in  that  dialogue,  which  Words- 
worth rightly  considered  the  dullest,  there  are  delightful  illuminations. 
The  person  of  Landor  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  dialogues,  as 
might  be  expected;  fortunately,  it  is  an  interesting  person.  Pericles 
and  Sophocles  stand  together  and  rejoice  in  noble  and  moving  lan- 
guage over  the  glory  of  Athens;  then  Sophocles  tells  how  he  has 
been  abused  by  an  underling  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  his  pro- 
test ignored  by  the  foreign  secretary,  and  we  realize  that  Sophocles 
in  Athens  is  Landor  in  Florence.77  One  of  the  most  delightful  essays 
on  the  literary  life,  the  Conversation  between  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (in  which  Landor  is  both  characters),  ends  with  a  note: 
"Lord  Brooke  [Fulke  Greville]  is  less  known  than  the  personage  with 
whom  he  converses,  and  upon  whose  friendship  he  had  the  virtue 
and  good-sense  to  found  his  chief  distinction.  .  .  .  The  same  house 
produced  another  true  patriot,  slain  in  the  civil  wars  by  a  shot  from 
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Lichfield  minster.  .  .  .  The  family  is  extant:   a  member  of  it  was 

created  Earl  of  Warwick  by  George  II.  for  services  as  Lord  of  the 

Bedchamber." 

And  we  are  brought  back  suddenly  to  Landor's  opinion  of  the  Grevilles 

who  lived  in  Warwick  Castle  and  dominated  the  politics  of  his  native 

city.78 

There  are  of  course  failures.  Sometimes,  surprisingly  enough,  they 
are  stylistic:  Landor's  imitations  of  an  antiquated  or  Elizabethan 
English  are  certainly  unhappy.  Sometimes  the  humor  falls  flat — 
though  whoever  said  that  Landor  was  without  wit  can  be  belied  at 
almost  every  turn.  The  dialogue  form  has  peculiar  dangers:  some- 
times Landor  speaks  equally  through  both  interlocutors,  and  some- 
times a  vein  of  irony  shows  itself  beneath  the  surface  as  a  speaker 
takes  a  position  that  Landor  considered  ridiculous.  Occasionally  he 
lets  a  character  state  vigorously  and  well  a  position  he  himself  dis- 
agreed with:  his  ancestor  Walter  Noble,  for  example,  gets  rather 
the  better  of  Cromwell  in  his  argument  that  Charles  I  should  not 
be  executed,79  but  the  descendant  Walter  Landor,  born  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  execution,  had  no  doubts  about  its  justice  and 
necessity.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  cannot  safely  assert  from  these 
dialogues  what  Landor's  own  opinion  was,  he  would  have  waved  the 
objection  aside  instantly,  and  rightly.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
Conversations  is  clear  enough,  but  he  had  supreme  scorn  for  the  man 
who  took  a  position  and  then  felt  obliged  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
maintain  it  against  all  comers,  who  looked  to  what  he  had  said 
yesterday  before  he  would  venture  to  speak  today.80 


Landor's  remarks  on  consistency  are  part  of  his  public  retractation 
of  his  satire  on  Byron  in  the  Imaginary  Conversation  "Bishop  Burnet 
and  Humphrey  Hardcastle."  Greatly  to  his  embarrassment,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  Hardcastle's  remarks  on  the  death  of 
"Mr.  George  Nelly,"  Byron  actually  did  die  in  Greece.  Byron  never 
won  Landor's  respect;  his  meanness — particularly,  as  Landor  heard 
the  story,  to  Shelley — was  unforgivable,  and  his  profligacy  could 
not  be  condoned.  Yet  the  cause  for  which  he  died  was  a  cause  Landor 
loved,  and  he  wrote  to  Southey  that  he  had  been  affected,  "even 
deeply  affected,"  by  Byron's  death.81  Hare,  when  he  received  from 
Landor  a  note  of  retractation  to  be  published  in  a  new  edition,  in- 
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stantly  expressed  his  pleasure,  for  he  too  felt  something  of  the  guilt 
attached  to  the  publication  of  Landor's  satire.  Even  Landor's  mother 
was  moved  by  Byron's  death,  "a  man  of  great  abilities,  which  had 
given  him  the  power  of  doing  much  good,  which  he  failed  to  do." S2 

In  the  summer  of  1824  Landor  received  some  of  the  earliest  fruits 
of  adulation  from  the  publication  of  his  new  book,  when  that  strange 
genius,  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  son  of  Southey's  friend  of  Clifton, 
called  on  him  in  Florence.  He  carried  a  letter  of  introduction,  but 
found  that  his  best  introduction  was  Landor's  recollection  of  his 
father  and  was  delighted  with  his  reception.  What  subsequent  corre- 
spondence there  may  have  been  between  Beddoes  and  Landor  we  do 
not  know,  but  Beddoes  was  always  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Landor, 
and  when  he  planned  in  1838  to  publish  a  volume  called  The  Ivory 
Gate  (which  would  have  included  his  Death's  Jest  Book),  he  even 
thought  of  using  a  portrait  of  Landor  as  a  frontispiece.83 

In  the  autumn  Landor  spent  two  months  at  Castel  Ruggiero,  the 
villa  of  the  Florentine  Commissary-General  Buccellato  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ema  near  Florence,  with  his  family  and  (apparently)  one  of 
his  wife's  brothers.  "The  only  thing  in  [my  life]  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  fortune  is  that  my  son  is  born  rather  late  in  it,  so  that 
we  may  amuse  each  other.  To  see  the  happiness  of  children  was 
always  to  me  the  first  of  all  happiness.  How  pure  and  brilliant  is  it  in 
them!  how  soon  it  runs  over  the  brink,  and  among  what  shouts  and 
transports ! "  Julia  thought  about  accompanying  her  brother  back  to 
England,  with  the  two  oldest  children,  for  a  visit.  "She  hesitates  be- 
tween her  younger  child  and  her  family  there.  But  having  one  sister 
just  married,  and  another  going  to  India  in  the  spring,  and  about  to 
be  married  to  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  the  son  of  a  director,  I  think  it  likely 
she  will  go.  I  neither  persuade  it  nor  oppose  it,  but  I  shall  be  very 
unhappy  without  the  two  children  she  takes  with  her."  Southey  having 
mentioned  that  he  was  now  past  the  half-century  mark,  Landor  re- 
plied, "I  never  thought  that  you  were  older  than  me,  which  it  appears 
you  are  by  about  six  months.  I  shall  be  50  the  thirtieth  of  January.  We 
may  both  reasonably  hope  to  see  our  children  men,  but  I  would 
rather  see  mine  a  child  than  lord  chancellor."84 

Julia's  journey  to  England  did  not  take  place,  and  Landor's  mother 
was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  grandchildren.  She  con- 
tinued to  urge  her  son  to  send  Arnold  to  England  for  his  education, 
but  though  Landor  was  partly  of  the  opinion  that  Arnold  might 
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finish  his  schooling  with  about  three  years  at  Eton,  his  education  was 
to  be  managed  at  home  for  the  present. 

"He  is  not  quite  seven  years  old.  ...  I  do  not  think  I  could  live  a 
single  month  without  him,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  send  him  ever 
to  any  school  where  I  cannot  see  him  every  day.  We  have  in  Florence 
an  excellent  schoolmistress,  who  takes  ten  or  twelve  young  scholars, 
none  above  eight  years  old.  Here  they  learn  English,  Italian,  French 
and  dancing,  as  well  as  drawing  and  accounts.  Arnold  does  not  at 
present  learn  to  draw,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  will.  Latin 
and  Greek  I  can  teach  him  myself,  and  intend  to  do  so  in  the  spring. 
He  reads  English  and  Italian  extremely  well,  and  begins  French  this 
week."85 

Arnold  Landor  turned  out  to  be  a  very  badly  spoiled  boy  but  not  for 
want  of  his  father's  taking  thought  for  his  education. 

The  Imaginary  Conversations  made  it  impossible  for  Southey  to 
conceal  from  himself  the  extent  of  difference  between  himself  and 
their  author  but  did  nothing  to  diminish  his  personal  affection  for 
Landor  and  if  anything  increased  his  admiration  for  his  writings. 
"Differing  as  I  do  from  him  in  constitutional  temper,  &  in  some 
serious  opinions,"  Southey  wrote  to  Caroline  Bowles,  later  to  become 
his  second  wife,  in  1824,  "  [Landor]  is  yet  of  all  Men  living,  the  one 
with  whom  I  feel  the  most  entire  &  cordial  sympathy  of  heart  & 
mind."  8G  In  the  next  prose  work  he  published,  a  defense  of  his  Book  of 
the  Churchy  he  again  expressed  that  admiration,  though  he  was  con- 
strained to  dissociate  himself  publicly  from  Landor's  views.  Having 
quoted  with  approval  a  remark  from  the  Imaginary  Conversations^  he 
added:  "It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  there  are  points 
of  importance  in  which  my  opinions  differ  widely  from  those  which 
are  expressed  in  these  Dialogues.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
were  that  consideration  to  withhold  me  from  expressing  my  admiration 
of  a  book  which,  for  felicity  and  force  both  of  conception  and  lan- 
guage, has  rarely  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed."  This  was, 
said  Landor,  "the  noblest  eulogy  on  me  that  it  is  possible  I  ever 


can  receve."87 


Landor  never  actually  paused  in  his  work  on  new  Conversations  nor 
in  his  revisions  of  the  first  set.88  At  the  moment  when  the  book  was 
finally  coming  out  in  London,  he  was  sending  to  Taylor  some  addi- 
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tions  which,  if  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  places,  were  to  be 
added  in  the  notes,  or  even  after.80  A  few  weeks  later,  five  new  Con- 
versations were  sent  to  Taylor,  "for,  according  to  Hare,  a  new  edition 
will  probably  be  required  soon."00  Taylor  too  was  thinking  of  a  new 
edition  when  he  reported  to  Hare  on  the  sale  of  the  book  in  July,  but 
it  was  still  uncertain  how  soon  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  would  re- 
quire a  second.  What,  then,  inquired  Hare  of  the  author,  should  be 
done  about  the  new  Conversations — should  they  be  printed  as  a 
separate  third  volume,  "which  might  come  out  at  Christmas,"  or  wait 
until  a  second  edition,  which  perhaps  would  be  wanted  in  the  spring? 
Landor  had  seemed  so  eager  to  see  one  of  them  ("Landor,  English 
Visitor,  and  Florentine  Visitor" )  printed,  instantly  that  Taylor  offered 
it  space  in  the  London  Magazine,  but  Hare  had  some  doubt  whether 
Landor  would  approve  such  publication.01 

The  question  of  the  omissions  in  the  first  edition  kept  raising  itself. 
Southey  told  Caroline  Bowles  that  he  had  struck  out  from  the  first 
edition  "what  would  either  have  given  most  offence  here,  or  en- 
dangered [Landor's]  personal  safety  where  he  is."92  The  latter 
ground  Landor  rejected  with  scorn:  "You  carried  your  tenderness 
too  far  in  suppressing  my  story  of  the  thirteen  [poor  peasants  near 
Florence  dispossessed  by  Prince  Borghese]  lest  I  should  be  assassi- 
nated. Had  I  my  choice  of  death,  it  should  be  this,  unless  I  could 
render  some  essential  service  to  mankind  by  any  other."93  Hare  still 
felt  uneasy  about  the  censored  passage  from  "Middleton  and  Maglia- 
bechi":  he  had  been  most  unwilling  to  consent  to  any  alteration  except 
for  two  lines  that  Southey  consented  to  erase,  "but  Taylor  was  so 
fixed,  that  the  only  way  of  saving  any  part  of  it  was  by  some  modifi- 
cation, which  was  as  slight  as  he  would  let  it  be.  As  so  much  has  come 
out  without  offending,  he  will  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  scrupulous  next 
time."  But  the  hope  was  not  justified;  when  Hare  raised  the  question 
as  proofs  of  the  new  edition  reached  him  in  November,  Taylor  replied 
that  "he  believed  in  prayer  if  Landor  did  not."  A  compromise  was 
ultimately  arranged  whereby  the  offending  passage  was  printed  in 
the  Conversation,  and  accompanied  by  a  footnote  to  point  out  the 
error  it  embodied.04 

At  the  Castel  Ruggiero,  Landor  sketched,  began,  or  completed  still 
more  Conversations.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  was  "Tiberius  and 
Vipsania,"  composed  "among  the  rocks  of  the  Torrente  Ema  ...  on 
the  5th  of  October"  and  founded  upon  a  single  sentence  of  Suetonius, 
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whose  Lives  of  the  Caesars  he  was  then  reading.  "I  shed  a  great  many 
tears  as  often  as  I  attempted  [this  Conversation],"  and  "it  has  ...  so 
shaken  me  at  last  that  the  least  thing  affects  me  violently,  my  ear 
particularly."  "It  appears  to  me  that  I  should  have  made  a  great  deal 
more  of  Tiberius  than  I  have  of  Gebir  and  Count  Julian;  but  I  had 
done  nothing  which  satisfied  me  in  the  part  of  Agrippina  [Vipsania], 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  a  year  before  I  could  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  for  the  purpose."  And  so  the  Conversation  was 
entirely  discarded:  "If  I  had  preserved  any  one  scrap  of  this,  I  would 
send  it,  altho'  it  would  be  good  only  by  its  contexture,"  he  wrote  to 
Southey.  Rigidly  pruned  of  the  digressions  he  had  at  first  introduced 
and  composed  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  he  at  first  contemplated, 
the  Conversation  was  written  anew  before  many  weeks  had  passed 
and  was  published  in  the  third  volume.03  Conceived  dramatically 
rather  than  as  an  essay,  it  has  moved  many  besides  its  author  and  is 
one  of  the  best  loved  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations. 

On  November  4  Landor  wrote  to  Southey  about  his  activity.  "I 
have  finished  and  send  herewith  for  publication  the  third  and  last 
volume;  or  rather,  a  few  supplementary  passages  to  it,  for  the  greater 
part  was  finished  long  ago." 

"I  had  composed  parts,  and  large  ones,  for  the  following:  Mahomet 
and  Sergius;  Charlemagne  and  the  Pope;  Tiberius  and  Agrippina 
[Vipsania];  Seneca  and  Epictetus;  Ovid  and  a  Gothic  poet;  Francis 
the  First  and  Leonardo;  the  Black  Prince  and  the  King  of  France; 
Queen  Anne  and  Harley;  Alexander  and  Porus;  Sertorius  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  Mithridates;  Sextus  Pompeius,  Octavius,  and  An- 
tonius;  Queen  Mary  and  Philip;  Algernon  Sydney,  Russell,  and  Lady 
Rachel;  Harrington  and  Penn;  Charles  the  Second  and  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  (prototype  of  whig  roguery);  St.  Louis  and  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt;  Fenelon  and  Bossuet;  Cornelia  and  Gaius  Gracchus.  This  last 
and  the  Tiberius  would  have  been  better  than  anything  of  any  kind 
I  have  ever  done." 96 

Later  in  the  letter  he  also  mentioned  a  dialogue  in  which  Shakespeare 
appeared  and  the  Conversation  "Isaac  Walton,  Cotton,  and  William 
Oldways."  The  "fourth  volume,"  which  these  Conversations  would 
have  comprised,  "would  have  been  more  elaborate  and  more  impor- 
tant than  the  others,  and  would  have  cost  me  double  the  time  of  both." 
But  "three  [volumes]  are  enough:  they  will  raise  against  me  almost 
every  man  in  England.  I  have  not  yet  received  my  copy  [of  the  first 
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edition],  but  I  have  made  large  additions.  Whether  there  will  ever 
be  another  edition  is  uncertain  however."07 

The  fates  of  these  sketches  were  various.  "Harrington  and  Penn" 
was  completed,  then  destroyed.  "Queen  Mary  and  Philip"  was  sent 
to  Hare  but  was  lost  on  its  way  to  the  printer.08  "Tiberius  and  Vip- 
sania"  and  "Epictetus  and  Seneca"  were  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  Conversations,  and  "Mahomet  and  Sergius,"  sent  over  for  that 
volume,  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  instead.  "Isaac  Walton,  Cotton, 
and  William  Oldways"  was  published  in  the  fifth  volume.  "Ovid  and  a 
Prince  of  the  Getae"  (who  was  a  "Gothic  poet")  was  published  in 
The  Examiner  in  1855.  Fenelon,  Bossuet,  Alexander  the  Great,  Queen 
Mary  (but  before  her  marriage  to  Philip),  Philip  II,  and  William  Penn 
all  appeared  in  Conversations  with  other  interlocutors  than  those  here 
sketched;  Shakespeare's  dialogue  was  expanded  into  a  book,  and  the 
conflict  of  Antony  and  Octavius  (at  Alexandria,  however,  and  not  in 
the  presence  of  Sextus  Pompeius)  was  the  subject  of  some  dramatic 


scenes  in  verse.(JO 


"Do  not  hesitate  at  sending  over  a  fourth  [volume],"  urged 
Southey  in  December.  "The  book  is  making  you  known,  as  you  ought 
to  be, — &  it  is  one  of  those  few  books  which  nothing  can  put  aside."100 
But  the  fate  of  even  the  third  volume  was  long  a  secret  from  Landor: 
"In  what  progress  fit]  is  I  am  quite  ignorant,  not  having  heard  from 
Julius  Hare  for  several  months,  and  publishers  being  personages  of 
too  high  importance  to  communicate  with  such  humble  men  as  I  am," 
he  wrote  in  November.  By  January  6,  1825,  he  had  heard  from  Julius 
Hare  that  the  third  volume  would  be  out  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
"He  however  had  not  then  received  two  sheets  closely  written  on  a 
conversation  between  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu  and  others.  I  am  as 
heartily  glad  to  clear  my  table-drawer  of  copies  and  fragments,  as  I 
was  the  other  day  to  sweep  off  the  stale  remedies  and  sordid  accom- 
paniments of  a  ten-days'  quinsey."  These  new  insertions  made  Hare 
beg  for  a  respite:  "You  had  better  let  us  stop  the  printing  off  until 
I  ascertain  more  clearly  how  far  the  dialogues  I  have  will  extend; 
when  others,  if  necessary,  may  be  added." 101  On  February  5,  having 
heard  from  his  sister  Ellen  of  Dr.  Parr's  disappointment  at  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations  and  of  his  grave  illness, 
Landor  wrote  a  paragraph  of  aifectionate  tribute  to  his  old  friend 
which  he  feared  would  be  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  third  volume 
(now  due  to  appear,  he  believed,  the  beginning  of  March),  and  the 
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copy  of  the  paragraph  he  transcribed  for  Parr  reached  the  Doctor  on 
his  deathbed:  "May  you  enjoy,  my  dear  Sir,  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  of 
life!  I  am  heartily  sated  of  it,  and  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
completing  my  design  [in  the  Conversations] ." 102  Parr  enjoyed  little 
more  of  this  life — he  died  on  March  6 — but  the  paragraph  Landor  now 
addressed  to  him  took  its  place  in  the  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
Conversations  in  1829.  Meanwhile,  much  was  yet  to  happen  to  the 
third  volume  and  to  the  new  edition  before  they  should  appear. 
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npHOUGH  the  end  of  the  year  1824  brought  with  it  a  joint  letter 
J-  from  Wordsworth  and  Southey  that  gave  Landor  "incredible  de- 
light," 3  there  was  gathering  at  Florence  a  small  group  of  literary  men 
of  a  slightly  younger  generation  who  were  either  of  the  opposite  camp 
themselves  or  sympathetic  to  it.  In  the  late  summer  of  1823  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  family  set  out  from  Genoa  for  Florence,  and  there 
settled  at  the  village  of  Maiano,  two  miles  out  of  town  on  the  slope  of 
the  Fiesolan  hills.  Nearby  they  found  Charles  Brown,  like  Hunt  one 
of  Keats's  friends  during  the  poet's  last  days  in  England.  In  time, 
Brown  moved  into  town,  and  the  circle  was  widened  to  include 
Seymour  Kirkup,  an  English  painter  who  was  "poor  enough,  I  fear, 
neither  in  purse  nor  accomplishment,  to  cultivate  his  profession  as  he 
ought"  (wrote  Hunt),  and  Lord  Dillon,  an  Irish  peer  with  some  liter- 
ary pretensions.2  Then  about  February  1825  William  Hazlitt  and  his 
second  wife  made  Florence  the  first  considerable  stop  in  Italy  on  their 
long  holiday-wedding  journey.  Hazlitt  did  what  it  appears  none  of  the 
others  had  the  courage  to  do — marched  up  to  Landor's  house  one 
winter's  morning,  without  introduction,  and  paid  his  respects,  clad  in 
a  costume  that  made  something  of  an  impression  on  Julia  Landor  at 
least,  "a  dress-coat  and  nankeen  trousers  halfway  up  his  legs,  leaving 
his  stockings  well  visible  over  his  shoes."  "He  was  made  much  of  by 
the  royal  animal;  and  often  returned — at  night;  for  Landor  was  much 
out  in  the  day,  in  all  weathers,"  Kirkup  wrote  more  than  forty  years 
afterward.3  And  thirty  years  later,  Landor  still  had  to  laugh  aloud  to 
himself  as  he  thought  of  Hazlitt's  first  visit.  "I  exprest  a  great  desire 
to  see  W[ordsworth]  of  whose  poetry  (in  parts)  I  thought  highly. 
'Well,  sir,  you  never  saw  him  then?  You  have  seen  a  horse,  I  sup- 
pose. ,'  He  waited  for  an  answer.  I  only  smiled.  'Well,  sir,  if  you  have 
seen  a  horse,  sir,  I  mean  his  head,  sir,  you  have  seen  Wordsworth,' " 4 
Hazlitt  not  only  called  frequently  but  he  made  Landor  acquainted 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  IX  begin  on  page  544. 
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with  Hunt  and  Brown,  and  Brown  introduced  him  to  Kirkup,  so  that 
Landor  suddenly  found  himself  with  a  company  of  friends  for  whom 
he  carried  the  warmest  affection  as  long  as  he  lived.5  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  Hazlitt  gave  Landor  copies  of  his  Table  Talk  and 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  both  of  which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  sent  off 
to  Hare  a  note  in  praise  of  Hazlitt  that  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  (a  note  that  Hare,  who  strongly 
disapproved  of  Hazlitt,  persuaded  him  to  modify  before  publication).6 
Leigh  Hunt  lost  no  time  in  boasting  of  his  new  friendship.  In  July 
of  this  very  year  (1825)  he  told  the  readers  of  Colburn's  New  Monthly 
Magazine  how,  "as  other  acquaintances  commence  over  a  bottle,"  he 
learned  to  know  Landor  over  a  single  strand  of  Lucretia  Borgia's  hair 
that  a  "wild  acquaintance"  (Byron?  Trelawny?)  had  stolen  for  Hunt 
from  a  lock  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 

Borgia,  thou  once  wert  almost  too  august 
And  high  fo?  adoration; — now  thou  'rt  dust! 
All  that  lemains  of  thee  these  plaits  infold — 
Calm  hair,  meandering  with  pellucid  gold! 

To  Hunt,  Landor  was  "like  a  stormy  mountain  pine,  that  should 
produce  lilies."7  He  was  "a  man  of  a  vehement  nature,  with  great 
delicacy  of  imagination."  His  was  "a  temperament,  perhaps,  rather 
than  a  mind,  poetical." 

"With  a  library,  the  smallness  of  which  surprised  me,  and  which  he 
must  furnish  out,  when  he  writes  on  English  subjects,  by  the  help 
of  a  rich  memory,  —  he  lives,  among  his  paintings  and  hospitalities, 
in  a  style  of  unostentatious  elegance,  very  becoming  a  scholar  that 
can  afford  it.  ...  Mr.  Landor's  conversation  is  lively  and  unaffected, 
as  full  of  scholarship  or  otherwise  as  you  may  desire,  and  dashed 
now  and  then  with  a  little  superfluous  will  and  vehemence,  when  he 
speaks  of  his  likings  and  dislikes.  His  laugh  is  in  peals,  and  climbing: 
he  seems  to  fetch  every  fresh  one  from  a  higher  story." 8 
To  this  description  Kirkup  was  able  to  add  in  later  years  that  Landor 
"lived  economically  and  dressed  very  shabbily.  ...  I  have  known 
servants  offend  him  by  taking  him  for  a  beggar  or  poor  devil.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  violent  man,  and  no  doubt  was  so.  But  I 
never  saw  anything  but  the  greatest  gentleness  and  courtesy  in  him, 
especially  to  women.  He  was  chivalresque  of  the  old  school.  .  .  . 
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Landor  was  much  attached  to  Lord  Dillon,  in  spite  of  his  being  a 
poet;  for  he  was  always  reciting,  and  people  laughed  at  him.  Not  so 
Landor.  He  showed  the  most  courteous  attention;  and  often  gave  him 
a  word  of  advice,  so  gently  as  never  to  offend  him.  He  used  to  say 
that  Lord  Dillon's  smiling  handsome  fair  face  was  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  Florence."9 

These  new  associates  brought  Landor  new  enthusiasms  in  the 
poetry  of  his  country.  Brown  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  writing  a  book 
about  his  friend  Keats,  for  whom  Landor  conceived  a  great  admira- 
tion, and  it  may  well  have  been  Landor  who  first  expressed  in  print  the 
now  commonplace  notion  that  Keats's  gift  with  language  is  closer  to 
Shakespeare's  than  is  any  other  poet's.10  Leigh  Hunt  told  so  entirely 
different  a  version  of  Shelley's  desertion  of  Harriet  ("her  conduct  was 
such,  that  her  infidelities  were  scarcely  the  worst  part,"  and — a  typical 
Huntian  note — Shelley  was  forced  to  borrow  more  and  more  money  to 
support  her  "folly  and  imprudence")  that  Landor ,  as  we  have  seen, 
entirely  revised  his  judgment  of  Shelley.11  Hogg's  story  of  Shelley's 
delight  in  Gebir,  which  Landor  heard  later  in  the  year,  cannot  have 
diminished  this  new  admiration,  for  as  Hazlitt  remarked,  "I  know 
nothing  that  can  make  you  think  better  of  another,  but  that  he  thinks 
well  of  you."12 

^          ^ 

Of  Landor's  friends  at  this  time,  as  many  were  artists  as  literary 
men,  and  two  of  the  closest,  besides  Kirkup,  were  the  Wallises,  father 
and  son  (George  Augustus  and  Trajan),  "the  elder  of  whom,"  said 
Kirkup,  Landor  "characterized  as  telling  white  lies  better  as  well  as 
oftener  than  any  man  living.  I  recollect  Landor  having  a  dispute  with 
Wallis  about  a  picture  he  had  bought  and  as  usual  christened  a  Cor- 
reggio,  which  ended  by  his  exclaiming,  The  only  proof  7  want  that 
it  is,  is  that  Wallis  should  say  it  is  not.'  "18  The  younger  Wallis  about 
this  time  painted  the  agreeable,  if  somewhat  sentimental,  portrait 
of  Julia  Landor  with  young  Julia  on  her  knee  and  Arnold  beside  her 
that  is  the  only  visual  record  of  the  family  to  which  Landor  was 
devoted.14 

Landor's  enthusiastic  collecting  of  paintings  became  something  of  a 
joke  among  his  friends  and  in  his  family,  and  it  has  become  tradi- 
tional that  he  was  an  easy  mark  for  all  art  dealers  and  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  ascribe  a  worthless  daub  to  a  great  master.  So  far  as 
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his  brothers  were  concerned,  this  view  was  merely  a  good-humored 
jest;  both  Henry  and  Robert  were  likewise  collectors  of  paintings,  and 
Henry  in  particular  took  great  pleasure  in  those  Walter  frequently 
sent  to  him.  So  far  as  friends  and  visitors  are  concerned,  they  seldom 
present  themselves  as  qualified  judges  of  painting.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Tuscan  monasteries  by  Peter  Leopold  near  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing century  and  the  shifts  in  wealth  brought  about  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  other  causes  threw  many  old  Italian  paintings  on  the  market, 
and  Landor  was  a  pioneer  among  Englishmen  in  his  taste  for  the 
primitives.  His  one  self-indulgence,  said  Kirkup,  was  "buying  a  num- 
ber of  very  ancient  pictures  which  were  not  esteemed  at  that  time," 
and  though  Kirkup  remarked  that  Landor  was  not  "learned"  in  paint- 
ings, he  meant  no  disrespect  to  his  taste  and  in  almost  the  same 
sentence  told  how  highly  he  valued  one  of  those  which  Landor  had 
given  him.15  It  is  quite  true  that  the  paintings  Landor  owned  were  very 
likely  to  be  labeled  with  the  names  of  artists  of  some  renown  to  whom 
the  modern  expert  denies  them;  but  the  correct  ascription  of  a  paint- 
ing requires  not  only  a  trained  eye  and  judgment  but  a  background  of 
scholarship  which  did  not  exist  in  Landor's  day  and  is  not  entirely 
available  in  our  own.  That  Landor  was  ever  gulled  on  a  large  scale  is 
impossible  simply  because  his  income  was  too  small,  and  that  his 
paintings  were  purchased  with  taste  and  with  delight  is  evident  enough 
from  the  portions  of  his  collection  which  remain  in  his  family  today 
or  have  been  given  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.10  The  worst  we  can  say 
of  him  is  that  he  indulged  the  harmless  whims  of  calling  a  painting  he 
liked  by  the  name  of  an  artist  he  knew  and  of  believing  that  he  had 
bought  at  a  bargain  price  treasures  worth  many  times  what  he  paid  for 
them.  Needless  to  say,  he  asserted  his  beliefs  with  his  customary  vigor. 
Landor  was  known  also  to  his  new  acquaintance  as  "the  friend  of 
dogs." 17  The  first  of  these  pets  whom  we  know  by  name  apparently  had 
disappeared  from  the  scene  some  time  before  Landor  described  him 
in  May  1825:  "a  Scotch  terrier,  a  true  yellow-haired  laddie,  bright  as 
gold.  He  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and  among  the  most  esteemed: 
his  name  was  Trinculo."18  Landor's  distress  a  few  months  later  at  a 
police  order  to  kill  all  stray  dogs  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
avoid  his  favorite  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Arno  so  that  he  might 
not  see  "those  creatures  rolling  down,  which  perhaps  at  the  same 
hour  the  day  before  were  displaying  so  much  happiness  and  fondness 

and  fidelity.5'19 
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The  first  edition  of  Imaginary  Conversations  seems  to  have  been 
exhausted  about  the  end  of  the  year  1824,  and  Taylor  proceeded,  with 
Hare's  approval,  to  print  off  1,000  copies  of  a  second,  much  revised, 
and  to  set  up  a  new  third  volume  of  which  he  planned  to  print  1,500 
copies.20  The  correspondence  between  Hare  and  Landor  seems  always 
to  have  taken  for  granted  a  new  edition  with  a  third  volume,  and  no 
financial  terms  were  ever  mentioned  by  either  party.  It  was  an  over- 
sight that  was  excusable  in  both,  and  indeed  from  Landor's  original 
proposal  to  take  no  profits  from  the  first  edition,  Hare  had  every  right 
to  believe,  as  he  did,  that  Landor  was  indifferent  to  the  financial 
arrangement.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  as  men  of  business,  can  less  easily 
be  excused  for  proceeding  without  any  agreement,  and  Taylor  never 
corresponded  with  Landor  at  all  on  the  matter.  There  was  another 
oversight  that  was  equally  serious:  though  Taylor  apparently  had  paid 
Landor  some  eighty  pounds  on  the  first  edition,  he  had  made  no  move 
to  reckon  the  final  profits  on  it  and  pay  Landor  the  balance  of  his 
share.21  When  Landor  first  sent  the  Imaginary  Conversations  to  Lon- 
don, he  had  been  completely  nai've  in  his  notions  of  the  dealings  of 
publisher  and  author;  now  he  had  with  him  in  Florence  two  profes- 
sional writers,  Hazlitt  and  Hunt,  who  knew  very  well  what  the  usual 
arrangements  were.  Hazlitt,  in  addition,  had  quarreled  with  Taylor 
and  Hessey  just  before  he  left  England,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  malice  in  his  pointing  out  to  Landor  what  was  quite  true,  that 
when  publishers  divided  the  profits  from  a  book  equally  with  the 
author,  they  usually  assumed  all  the  risk.22  That  Landor's  first  agree- 
ment with  Taylor  was  an  unfavorable  one  is  beyond  question;  he  was 
nevertheless  willing  to  acknowledge  its  justice  in  that  the  commercial 
value  of  his  work  was  unknown  when  the  agreement  was  made.  Now, 
however,  he  began  to  view  publication  in  a  new  light — as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  income — and  he  suddenly  found  that  he  wanted  a  new 
agreement  for  the  new  edition.  At  the  same  time  he  determined  to 
require  that  Taylor  restore  all  passages  he  had  excised  without  the  con- 
sent of  Southey  and  Hare.23 

While  Landor  was  thus  preparing  to  insist  on  new  terms,  Hare 
warned  Taylor  that  he  was  also  growing  impatient  for  a  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  the  first  edition  and  hinted  strongly  that  Taylor 
should  attend  to  the  matter  at  once:  "Landor  ...  has  been  buying 
some  pictures,  and  perhaps,  in  the  state  of  his  property,  would  find  a 
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little  help  in  paying  for  them  convenient;  and  it  is  unpleasant  for 
anybody,  even  without  Landor's  pride,  to  speak  twice  on  such  sub- 
jects." 24  Taylor,  however,  instead  of  taking  Hare's  hint,  wrote  what 
was  doubtless  a  well-meaning  but  certainly  an  ill-advised  letter  in 
which  he  apologized  for  not  paying  Landor  his  share  of  the  profits  on 
the  ground  that  the  new  edition  might  possibly  alter  the  face  of  the 
account  and  leave  Landor  the  debtor.  "Does  he  consider  himself  a 
man  of  business?"  exclaimed  Landor,  "or  (as  these  people  in  our 
days  are  apt  to  do)  as  a  gentleman?"  "He  might  print  a  second  edi- 
tion, and  then  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth,  and  say  after  all,  who 
knows  whether  the  next  edition  I  print  may  not  leave  you  in  my 
debt!"25 

Landor  appears  to  have  received  Taylor's  communication  on 
April  1,  and  he  immediately  wrote  three  letters.  That  to  Taylor  was 
brief  and  pointed:  it  bade  him  instantly  desist  from  any  further 
printing  of  the  Conversations.  That  to  Hare,  enclosing  this  note,  was 
more  explicit;  it  cited  the  authority  of  Hazlitt  and  Hunt,  summed  up 
Taylor's  behavior  as  "the  conduct  of  a  scoundrel,"  and  remarked, 
"Greatly  do  I  regret  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  so  insincere 
a  man,  with  such  an  impudent  coxcomb."  20  Landor's  third  letter 
instructed  his  cousin  Walter  Landor  of  Rugeley  to  demand  immediate 
settlement  of  the  account  with  Taylor  and  to  commence  legal  proceed- 
ings if  the  payment  were  not  made.  "There  certainly  upon  his  state- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  withholding  this 
money,"  wrote  Walter  Landor  to  Taylor.  "If  there  be  any  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  explaining  it,  as  I  must  write  to  him  very  soon."  2T 

While  these  letters  were  in  the  post,  Hare  inauspiciously  forwarded 
to  Taylor  the  tribute  to  Hazlitt  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  Landor 
to  insert  in  the  new  edition.28  Landor's  letters  descended  on  them  like 
a  thunderbolt.  Hare  was  aware  of  some  deterioration  in  Taylor's 
affairs  and  in  particular  considered  that  the  writers  for  the  London 
Magazine  in  recent  months  had  been,  except  for  Charles  Lamb,  a 
"blackguardly  company."  20  But  he  respected  Taylor  and  much  dis- 
liked Hazlitt,  and  after  all,  Landor's  attack  on  Taylor  was  equally  an 
attack  on  himself,  even  though  Landor  had  no  such  intention.  So 
even  before  he  passed  Landor's  letter  on  to  the  publisher,  he  wrote 
a  long  defense,  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  authorizing 
the  new  edition,  blaming  himself  equally  with  Taylor  for  neglecting 
to  answer  Landor's  letters  promptly,  revealing  that  he  had  actually 
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persuaded  Taylor  to  compromise  his  objection  to  the  passage  in 
"Middleton  and  Magliabechi"  ("As  to  the  story  in  the  Tuntomichino,' 
I  had  always  wished  to  keep  it:  that  omission  was  owing  solely  to 
Southey"),  and  pointing  out  that  Taylor  could  hardly  have  been 
motivated  by  greed  when  he  accepted  a  book  so  many  other  publishers 
had  refused.  "On  the  calmest  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  been  three  or  four  times  to  blame  for  delaying  to 
write  to  you,  and  that  Taylor  has  been  so  once  or  twice;  but  surely 
there  is  no  villainy  in  this,  or  I  must  be  a  fourfold  villain."  So  far 
from  meriting  this  abuse,  in  Hare's  opinion,  Taylor  deserved  Landor's 
gratitude  for  the  pains  and  care  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Imaginary 
Conversations:™ 

Taylor  was  overcome  with  indignation.  Reassured  by  the  fact  that 
Hare  had  undertaken  his  defense  with  Landor,  he  dwelt  more  and 
more  on  the  baseness  of  Hazlitt,  whose  influence  he  perceived  in  all 
this.  He  wrote  almost  pathetically  to  Hare  his  prediction  that  Hazlitt, 
serpent-like,  would  be  sure  in  time  to  betray  Landor  also,  and  as  he 
dwelt  on  Hazlitt's  viciousness,  he  became  almost  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Landor's  genius:  yet  "I  am  compelled  to  decline  all  future 
Interest  in  Landor's  Works — it  would  be  Folly  in  me  again  to  risk 
my  Feelings  &  my  Reputation  in  any  Engagement  to  which  he  is  a 
Party."  His  excuse  for  neglecting  to  pay  Landor  promptly  was  that 
"It  has  been  my  Habit  ever  since  I  entered  into  Business  to  leave  all 
such  Things  to  my  Partner."  Now,  prodded  by  Walter  Landor  of 
Rugeley  and  fearing  a  lawsuit  from  "the  Blindness  of  Landor's  Fury," 
he  waived  a  claim  for  sundry  expenses  still  due  to  the  firm  and  de- 
posited £89  175.  8d.  with  Landor's  bankers.31 

Hare  forwarded  Taylor's  letter  to  Landor,  so  that  he  might  perceive 
"how  much  pain  he  had  been  giving  to  a  most  simple-hearted  and 
amiable  man,"  and  trusted  that  Landor  would  on  reflection  be  thank- 
ful that  Hare  had  been  able  instantly  to  soothe  the  wound  Landor  had 
too  hastily  inflicted/12  "Simple-hearted  and  amiable"  seems  to  be 
quite  accurately  applied  to  Taylor,  and  Landor  was  very  wrong  to 
accuse  him  of  dishonesty.  Nevertheless,  his  failure  to  pay  Landor 
the  money  due  him  was  a  very  convenient  sort  of  oversight  for  the 
partnership  to  make,  however  Taylor  may  have  concealed  from  him- 
self his  motives  for  delay.  For  the  firm  of  Taylor  and  Hessey  was  in 
serious  financial  straits,  and  only  three  months  after  Landor's  letter 
of  April  1  the  partnership  dissolved.33  Nor  was  the  sum  inconsider- 
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able:  it  was  nearly  equal  to  a  quarter  of  Landor's  annual  income,  and 
he  doubtless  thought  it  would  be  greater  than  it  was.  That  Landor 
had  been  warned  of  Taylor's  impending  failure  is  uncertain,  but  the 
publisher  was  not  quite  so  ingenuous  in  this  matter  as  he  has  some- 
times been  portrayed. 

"[Taylor's]  first  villainy,"  Landor  wrote  to  Southey  on  April  11, 
"in  making  me  disappoint  the  person  with  whom  I  had  agreed  for 
the  pictures,  instigated  me  to  throw  my  fourth  volume,  in  its  imper- 
fect state,  into  the  fire,  and  has  cost  me  nine-tenths  of  my  fame  as  a 
writer.  His  next  villainy  will  entail  perhaps  a  chancery-suit  on  my 
children — for  at  its  commencement  I  blow  my  brains  out.  ,  .  .  This 
cures  me  for  ever,  if  I  live,  of  writing  what  could  be  published;  and 
I  will  take  good  care  that  my  son  shall  not  suffer  in  the  same  way. 
Not  a  line  of  any  kind  will  I  leave  behind  me.  My  children  shall  be 
carefully  warned  against  literature.  To  fence,  to  swim,  to  speak 
French,  are  the  most  they  shall  learn."  3i 

He  ordered  Hare  to  offer  the  copyright  of  the  Conversations  "(as 
was  recommended  to  me)"  to  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  and  if  he 
refused  it,  to  request  Southey's  influence  with  Longman.  His  instruc- 
tions followed  one  another  so  rapidly  that  Hare  (who  now  had  moved 
from  London  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  was  forced  to  reply: 
"About  a  new  publisher  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  As  your  second 
letter  contradicts  the  first,  your  third  says  you  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  Longman  or  Constable,  and  I  fear  a  fourth  may  come  with 
a  new  scheme,  what  am  I  to  do?  After  having  failed  once  so  egre- 
giously,  I  do  not  like  trusting  anything  but  your  express  desire;  and 
any  way  the  second  edition  now  cannot  come  out  before  Christmas." 
Landor's  fourth  letter,  says  Forster,  gave  Hare  full  authority  to  act 
according  to  his  best  judgment,35  and  it  is  to  Hare's  credit  that  he 
was  sufiiciently  devoted  to  the  author,  and  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  work,  to  continue  to  act  as  Landor's  agent.  Landor  was 
not  ungrateful;  when  he  dedicated  his  complete  Works  in  1846  jointly 
to  Hare  and  Forster,  he  wrote  of  the  former  that  "without  [his] 
patience  and  assiduity  in  superintending  the  press,  while  I  was  resi- 
dent in  Italy,  the  'Imaginary  Conversations'  never  would  have  been 
printed  in  my  life-time." 


Julia  Landor  was  unwell  in  the  early  part  of  1825,  perhaps  in  con- 
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sequence  of  another  pregnancy:  she  showed  symptoms  that  were  diag- 
nosed as  dropsy,  and  her  face,  fingers,  and  legs  often  swelled.36  Their 
last  son  was  born  on  August  5  and  named  after  Landor's  grandfather 
Charles  Savage — "born  unhappily  at  seven  months,  yet  doing  well 
and  even  strong,"  Landor  reported  to  Southey  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.37 But  Julia  was  slow  to  recover  her  strength.38  Again  and  again 
Landor's  letters  show  his  dotage  upon  his  children:  "As  for  sending 
Arnold  to  England,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Ellen  in  February,  "I  re- 
fused an  invitation  to  Rome  last  year,  because  I  could  not  leave  him. 
In  fact  I  do  not  even  wish  to  be  a  day,  without  any  one  of  them,  while 
they  are  children.  They  are  different  creatures  when  they  grow  up."  30 
He  and  Southey  continued  to  discuss  the  education  of  their  sons: 
Southey  said,  "Give  your  son  as  much  Greek  &  Latin  as  he  can  learn 
without  making  learning  a  painful  task.  His  place  in  society  will 
require  them."  l°  But  Landor  had  resolved  upon  teaching  his  children 
only  the  modern  tongues.  "My  children  in  the  next  room  are  chattering 
French,  and  contending  in  Italian  on  the  propriety  of  each  other's 
expressions.  You  are  right  to  teach  Cuthbert  Latin.  The  learned  lan- 
guages will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  my  children.  They  and  my  latest 
descendants  will  be  excluded  from  every  kind  of  preferment  in  the 
state.  I  am  no  contemptible  man  who  have  insured  all  this."  41 

Hunt  and  his  family  departed  from  Florence  in  some  haste  during 
the  summer,  but  another  friend  came  to  take  Hunt's  place:  Francis 
Hare,  whom  Landor  mentions  as  dining  with  him  on  July  4,  and 
calling  again  on  the  fifth.12  By  the  end  of  November,  under  his  influ- 
ence, Landor  had  suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  social  lion.  "The 
strangest  piece  of  news  that  I  can  tell  you,"  Brown  wrote  to  Hunt, 
"is  that  Landor,  within  the  last  week,  has  been  to  two  Balls! — one 
given  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Dillon; — besides  which, 
he  lately  went  to  a  Musical  Conversazione.  I  hear  he  is  quite  gay 
in  his  new  element,  joking  and  laughing  ad  libitum  among  the  flounced 
and  feathered  company," 43 

After  suffering  through  the  heat  of  the  summer  in  the  city,  with  no 
relief  except  what  was  afforded  by  "a  delicious  marble  bath  adjoining 
my  bedroom" — "but  the  water  was  almost  as  warm  as  the  air" — 
Landor  was  stricken  in  September  with  an  eleven-day  attack  of  quinsy, 
followed  by  a  bilious  fever.44  For  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  to 
relieve  his  own  melancholy,  "to  which  I  am  sometimes  very  much 
disposed,"  early  in  September  he  took  a  three-year  lease  on  a  country 
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house  that  he  might  use  for  a  summer  residence.  "I  wish  Julia  would 
consent  to  live  entirely  in  the  country,  but  she  cannot  live  without  some 
company  in  the  evening,  one  or  two,  old  or  young.  For  my  part,  I  could 
live  and  even  enjoy  life,  if  I  never  were  to  see  any  other  face,  or  hear 
any  other  voice,  than  those  of  my  children."  His  plan  was  now  fixed 
to  remain  on  the  Continent  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  to  leave  there 
after  his  death  a  home  in  which  his  children  might  live  together  and 
not  see  the  country  where  he  had  received  so  much  injustice.45 

Another  of  Shelley's  friends  passed  through  Florence  and  brought 
with  him  an  introduction  to  Landor  from  Dr.  Lambe,  which  he  pre- 
sented one  morning  in  November.  "A  Mr  Hare,  a  very  learned  man, 
was  sitting  with  us  one  morning,"  Landor  wrote  to  his  sister  Ellen,46 
"when  Mr  Hogg  sent  in  his  card  with  Dr.  Lambe's  name  also  on  it. 
I  showed  it  to  Hare,  and  told  him  I  now  thought  myself  La  Fontaine, 
with  all  the  better  company  of  the  beasts  about  me.  He  was  delighted." 
Hogg  received  an  invitation  to  call  at  six  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth, 
and  his  first  "not  Imaginary  -Conversation"  was  a  long  one — he  re- 
mained until  eleven,  talked  to  Landor  about  Shelley,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  own  admiration  of  Simonidea  (for  he  possessed  a 
copy).47 


An  invitation  to  accompany  Hare  to  Rome  was  not  to  be  resisted 
as  an  earlier  invitation  to  make  the  journey  had  been,  though  the 
winter  was  so  severe  that  Landor  left  home  with  some  fear  of  discom- 
fort. On  January  23,  1826,  he  set  off  in  Hare's  carriage  to  see  for  the 
first  time  the  city  he  had  once  described  as  the  goal  of  his  travels  into 
Italy.  He  found  it,  he  told  his  mother,  "the  finest  city  in  the  world," 
even  without  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  buildings.  He  spent  every  day, 
from  nine  to  five,  looking  at  the  antiquities  and  churches;  aided  by  the 
carriages  placed  at  his  disposal  by  several  families  he  knew  there, 
he  might  hope  to  "run  over  everything  very  curious"  in  a  fortnight. 
Furthermore,  "It  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  I  have  ever  met 
with  very  great  attention.  Here  both  the  natives  and  the  English  treat 
me  magnificently.  As  I  have  only  one  room,  I  admit  no  one,  but  I 
meet  every  evening  the  best  and  most  splendid  society  in  the  place. 
This  only  makes  me  melancholy,  for  I  think  incessantly  of  Arnold,  and 
of  the  greek  he  is  learning,  many  sentences  of  which  he  speaks 
correctly." 48 
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Though  as  he  wrote  the  absence  of  his  children  made  him  resolve 
to  return  to  Florence  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  stayed  in  fact  a 
full  month.  Among  the  people  he  met  there  was  Lord  Guilford,  friend 
of  Count  Capo  d'Istria  (one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  first  series  of 
Imaginary  Conversations)  and  founder  and  first  chancellor  of  the 
Ionian  University.  Cuilford  may  even  have  journeyed  to  Rome  from 
Corfu  especially  to  see  Landor: 

What  drove  you  from  your  cherished  He? 

Said  I . . .  "A  Savage"  you  replied 
With  playful  wit  and  genial  smile, 

"Few  could  pei form  that  feat  beside.97  i0 

Landor  so  much  admired  the  earl's  unselfish  devotion  to  Greece  and 
Hellenic  culture  that  he  dedicated  to  him  the  fifth  volume  of  Imaginary 
Conversations  on  August  16,  1826  (though  by  the  time  the  volume 
was  published  in  1829,  Lord  Guilford  was  dead).  At  the  end  of  the 
year  Landor  received  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  visit  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  he  declined  because,  as  he  told  his  sister  from  Florence, 
he  was  reluctant  ever  to  move  "further  than  a  mornings  walk  from  the 
table  where  I  am  writing." r>0  Politically,  Guilford  was  a  curious  play- 
fellow for  Landor,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Lord  North,  George  Ill's 
minister  during  the  war  against  the  American  colonies. 

From  Charles  Brown,  Landor  carried  to  Rome  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Keats's  last  companion,  the  artist  Joseph  Severn.  "Landor 
and  Severn  at  all  times  enjoyed  each  other's  society,"  wrote  the 
latter's  biographer,  and  Brown's  letters  to  Severn  thereafter  fre- 
quently contained  messages  from  Landor.51  The  Danish  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen  showed  Landor  his  studio.  "He  equalled  the  best  of 
the  Greeks  in  sculpture.  ...  I  admire  our  Florentines  for  their  patriot- 
ism, rather  than  their  judgement  in  preferring  Michael-Angeolo — But 
Michael  was  also  a  great  painter  and  good  poet."152 


The  impressions  already  printed  of  the  second  edition  of  Imaginary 
Conversations  and  of  the  third  volume  of  the  series  were  taken  over 
by  Henry  Colburn,  who  agreed  to  give  Landor  £200  for  them.53  How 
the  arrangements  were  made  and  what  compensation  Taylor  received 
are  not  known.  Julius  Hare,  of  course,  supervised  the  business.  In 
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many  respects  Colburn,  publisher  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  was 
a  logical  choice  as  Taylor's  successor — one  too  that  would  have  met 
the  approval  of  Landor's  new  literary  friends,  since  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and 
Brown  all  either  contributed  to  his  magazine  or  published  books  with 
him.  The  transaction  was  completed  before  Hunt  left  Florence,  for 
Landor  sent  to  Colburn  by  Hunt's  hand  some  additions  to  the  Con- 
versations which  were  of  such  importance  that  he  was  afraid  that 
without  them  the  publication  would  be  dropped  altogether.  When 
Hunt  failed  to  deliver  them,  Landor  was  quite  "in  a  fever"  (Brown 
told  Hunt)  and  wrote  to  Colburn  to  inquire  after  them,  "knowing 
the  exactness  of  Mr.  Hunt" — an  ambiguous  statement  that  Colburn 
perhaps  understood  better  than  Landor,  having  had  more  dealings 
with  Hunt.54 

The  Dedication  of  the  third  volume,  "To  Bolivar  the  Liberator," 
was  dated  "June  3,  1825."  The  destruction  of  the  "fourth  volume"  at 
the  time  of  the  quarrel  with  Taylor  was  of  no  permanent  consequence, 
for  by  the  end  of  September  of  that  year  Landor  could  write  to 
Southey,  "Julius  Hare  having  told  me  that  I  had  sent  enough  materials 
for  two  more  volumes,  I  hope  to  see  two  more  printed  by  the  end 
of  January." 55  The  Dedication  of  the  fourth  volume,  "To  General  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,"  a  long  plea  for  British  support  for  the  Greek  inde- 
pendence movement,  was  dated  "May  5,  1826,"  and  referred  to  this 
as  the  last  volume  Landor  had  to  publish.  Yet  the  Dedication  of  the 
fifth  was  written  only  a  little  more  than  three  months  later.  Colburn 
determined  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  until  the 
success  of  the  second  edition  of  the  first  two  had  been  ascertained; 
these  appeared  at  length  at  the  end  of  May  1826.56  They  contained  no 
new  Conversations,  but  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  pages  more, 
and  nearly  every  addition  and  alteration  was  in  Julius  Hare's  opinion 
superior  even  to  the  excellence  of  the  earlier.  He  advised,  however,  that 
the  printing  of  further  volumes  be  postponed  until  after  the  sale  of  the 
third  might  indicate  how  many  copies  were  needed,  and  the  third 
made  no  appearance  until  exactly  two  years  later.57  In  one  respect 
Landor  learned  from  his  experience  with  Taylor — he  got  some  at  least 
of  his  money  from  Colburn  in  advance.  As  he  prepared  for  his 
journey  to  Rome  in  January  of  1826  he  wrote  briefly  to  the  publisher 
that  he  was  taking  "the  liberty  of  drawing  today  for  the  fifty  pounds 
due  to  me  on  the  first  of  february,  as  I  am  not  acquainted  personally 
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with  any  banker  at  Rome,  to  which  city  I  am  going, —  the  draft 
however  will  be  dated  from  the  first  of  february."58 


At  some  time  before  May  29  Landor  and  his  family  moved  to  their 
country  villa,  and  by  October  29  they  had  returned  to  the  city  and 
were  living  in  the  Via  de'  Pandolfini.59  Rumors  reached  Landor  that 
his  Imaginary  Conversations  had  offended  some  of  the  Florentine 
politicians — as  well  they  might  have  done,  for  some  allusions  to  them 
were  very  personal  indeed.  "The  things  said  about  the  Tuscans  in 
[them],"  he  wrote  to  Southey,  "and  principally  those  in  power,  being 
translated  with  bitter  comments  by  some  literary  men  in  Florence 
whom  [I  can]  not  admit  into  [my]  house,  [have]  greatly  exasperated 
against  [me]  the  ministers  of  the  grand-duke,  whom  however  [I  do] 
not  know  by  sight,  nor  they  [me] ;  so  that  it  [is]  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  [me]."00  Of  less  indifference  was  a  police  order  to 
pay  the  window  cleaner  sixteen  lire — more  than  ten  shillings — (or 
to  show  cause  for  disputing  the  account)  for  polishing  five  windows 
and  two  small  panes  in  Landor's  house  on  the  Via  de5  Pandolfini. 
The  sum,  protested  Landor,  was  twice  what  the  man  had  demanded 
of  him,  three  times  what  anyone  else  would  have  charged  him,  and 
nine  times  what  the  work  was  worth — even  supposing  it  to  have  been 
completed,  as  it  had  not  been.  He  appealed  from  the  commissary  of 
police  in  his  district  to  the  president  of  the  Buon  Governo  as  a  last 
step  (he  asserted)  before  laying  the  matter  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign 
himself;  the  president  spoke  a  word  to  the  commissary,  and  the 
matter  was  somehow  compromised.01 

Lord  Normanby's  amateur  theatricals  brought  a  new  note  of  gaiety 
to  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1826.  "I  went,"  wrote  Brown  to  Hunt,  "and 
saw  Lord  D  [illon]  play  one  of  the  Monks  in  Bertram.  This  gave  me 
a  horrid  pain  [in  m]y  internals,  because  decency  forbad  me  the  relief 
of  a  hearty  laugh, —  it  was  really  very  comic."  "When  Charles  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  yet  another  member  of  the  Keats  circle  and  an  old  friend 
of  Brown's,  came  to  Florence  in  the  autumn,  Brown  reported  to  the 
same  correspondent,  "It  was  amusing  to  see  [Landor]  and  Dilke 
together,  each  by  the  side  of  his  double  [their  two  sons];  and,  no 
doubt  by  sympathy,  they  seemed  to  take  a  liking  for  each  other." 
Kirkup  had  to  leave  Florence  for  some  time  because  he  was  in  trouble 
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with  the  police  over  a  girl  he  had  taken  as  his  mistress,  but  Brown 
at  length  arranged  his  return,  and  he  brought  with  him  the  painter 
George  Hayter,  who  was  carrying  Lander's  copies  of  the  second 
edition  of  Imaginary  Conversations  from  Julius  Hare.62 

The  letter  Landor  wrote  for  his  mother  to  receive  at  Christmas 
time  was  full  of  high  spirits: 

"We  are  very  gay  here  at  Florence.  Last  night  we  were  at  a  private 
play,  given  by  Lord  Normanby.  He  and  Lady  Normanby  act  admirably. 
Arnold  was  very  much  flattered  by  being  invited,  and  the  more,  as 
he  was  the  only  one  of  his  age  who  received  an  invitation,  and  many 
persons  of  some  consequence  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
received  one.  Julia  is  less  proud,  tho  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  gave  her 
a  thousand  kisses  and  played  to  her  on  the  pianoforte,  an  hour  to- 
gether. They  are  both  in  excellent  health."63 


It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  Francis  Hare  on  Landor, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  social  man,  yet  their  correspondence  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  fit  "Gay,  clever  and  amusing,"  Lady 
Blessington  described  Haie;  Landor  knew  him  as  one  "who  held  mute 
the  joyous  and  the  wise  With  wit  and  eloquence."  {5r> 
"I  used  to  see  him  and  his  friend  Francis  Hare  together,"  wrote 
Kirkup  after  Lander's  death;  "and  it  was  a  constant  struggle  of  com- 
petition and  display  between  them;  both  often  wrong,  although  men 
of  strong  memory.  They  used  to  have  great  disputes,  mostly  on  ques- 
tions of  history.  Hare  avoided  the  classics,  and  Landor  the  sciences, 
above  all,  the  'exact/  and  all  relating  to  numbers  except  dates,  where, 
owing  to  his  prodigious  memory,  he  had  generally  the  advantage 
when  the  other  gave  him  the  chance.  Hare  was  often  astounded  at  be- 
ing corrected.  He  was  thought  infallible;  and  I  remember  our  consul- 
general  at  Rome  calling  him  a  monster  of  learning."  0(J 
"It  was  at  your  persuasion,  and  through  your  attention,"  Landor  wrote 
to  Hare  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  he  prefixed  to  a  new  collection  of 
poems  on  January  1,  1827,  "that  I  publisht  my  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions; most  of  which,  unless  you  had  animated  and  excited  me,  would 
have  remained  for  ever  unfinisht"  67 

Hare's  cousin  Anna  Maria  Dashwood  was  also  in  Florence,  and  it 
appears  that  she  agreed  with  Landor  that  Hare  should  be  married  to 
one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Sir  John  Paul  who  were  then  in  Florence 
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with  their  mother,  Lady  Normanby's  aunt.  Their  contrivings  were  suc- 
cessful At  the  end  of  1826  the  Pauls  returned  to  England;  Hare  fol- 
lowed them  several  months  later  and  in  due  course  married  Anne  Paul.08 

Before  he  departed,  however,  Hare  in  February  went  to  Pisa  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  his  friends  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton.  One  day  at  breakfast  there  he  announced  that  he  must  return 
instantly  to  Florence,  and  when  his  host  and  hostess  rallied  him 
on  what  they  supposed  to  be  some  romantic  attachment,  he  replied 
that  he  had  just  learned  that  his  friend  Landor  was  confined  to 
his  bed  with  the  quinsy  ("my  annual  visitant  for  fifty  seasons," 
Landor  called  it).  "You  don't  mean  Walter  Landor!"  asked  the 
earl.  "The  very  man,"  replied  Hare.  His  lordship  rang  the  bell  and 
ordered  horses  to  be  put  to  his  carriage  at  once;  though  it  was  mid- 
winter and  the  earl  was  in  ill  health,  he  accompanied  Hare,  and  the 
next  day,  as  Landor  lay  on  a  sofa  in  an  inner  drawing  room  of  the 
Palazzo  Medici,  a  servant  announced  Lord  Blessington.  "I  know  no 
such  person,"  said  Landor,  but  the  earl  was  at  the  door  and  entered 
instantly,  saying,  "Come,  come,  Landor!  I  never  thought  you  would  re- 
fuse to  see  an  old  friend.  If  you  don't  know  Blessington,  you  may  re- 
member Mountjoy."  And  it  was  indeed  the  man  he  had  known  at  Lady 
Belmore's  parties  in  Bath  twenty  years  before.  In  a  few  days  he  brought 
his  countess,  "to  see  you  and  make  you  well  again,"  as  the  earl  put  it.('° 

The  Blessingtons  made  occasional  journeys  to  Florence  during 
the  spring,  partly  at  least  to  enjoy  Lord  Normanby's  amateur  theatri- 
cals; in  May  they  settled  there — the  earl  and  countess,  the  countess's 
young  unmarried  sister  Mary  Ann  Power,  the  earl's  daughter  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage,  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  and  the  young  Frenchman  who 
became  the  type  of  dandyism  in  his  day,  Count  d'Orsay.70  Lady  Bless- 
ington liked  society,  especially  literary  society;  she  was  wealthy 
enough  and  charming  enough  to  be  able  to  command  it,  and  soon 
Landor  was  spending  every  evening  at  her  house.  As  Augustus  Hare 
(who  knew  that  a  clergyman  should  disapprove  of  her  scandalous  past 
life)  wrote  from  Rome  when  he  was  subjected  a  few  months  later  to 
the  same  influence,  "Lady  Blessington  sugars  [her  flattery]  too  sweet: 
.  .  .  but  she  is  attentive,  she  is  clever,  she  is  affable,  she  is  amusing, 
she  is  Irish,  she  has  black  hair,  and  if  she  does  not  tire  of  me,  which 
is  not  impossible,  I  foresee  that  she  will  continue  to  force  me  to  dine 
with  her  five  times  a  week." 71  Yet  her  friendship  for  Landor  was  no 
mere  lion  hunting;  she  was  completely  charmed  with  him,  and  as  her 
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biographer  puts  it  with  somewhat  comic  awkwardness,  "The  strongest 
attachment  that  comes  within  legitimate  limits  and  bounds  of  literary 
friendships,  was  soon  formed  between  Lady  Blessington  and  the 
celebrated  author  of  'Imaginary  Conversations."572  When  Lady 
Blessington  published  her  Idler  in  Italy,  she  was  writing  of  course 
for  Landor's  eye,73  yet  what  she  said  of  him  there  she  was  saying  in  her 
private  letters  too,  and  her  description  of  his  characteristics  and  his 
mind  is  far  too  shrewd  to  be  mere  flattery: 

"Florence,  June,  1827.  Made  the  acquaintance  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  ten  days  ago,  and  have  seen  him  nearly  every  day  since.  .  .  . 
The  high  breeding  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  which  are  very  strik- 
ing, I  had  not  been  taught  to  expect;  for  those  who  spoke  of  him  to 
me,  although  sincere  admirers  of  his,  had  not  named  them.  His  avoid- 
ance of  general  society,  though  courted  to  enter  it;  his  dignified 
reserve,  when  brought  in  contact  with  those  he  disapproves;  and  his 
fearless  courage  in  following  the  dictates  of  a  lofty  mind,  had  somehow 
or  other  given  the  erroneous  impression,  that  his  manners  were,  if 
not  somewhat  abrupt,  at  least  singular.  This  is  not  the  case,  or  if  it 
be,  the  only  singularity  I  can  discern,  is  a  more  than  ordinary  polite- 
ness towards  women. .  . .  [Landor's  politeness]  is  grave  and  respectful, 
without  his  ever  losing  sight  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  when  most 
assiduously  practising  the  urbanity  due  to  others.  There  is  a  natural 
dignity  which  appertains  to  him,  that  suits  perfectly  with  the  style 
of  his  conversation  and  his  general  appearance."71 

In  the  company  of  the  "few  friends"  whom  Lady  Blessington 
described  as  assembling  every  evening  in  her  charming  pavilion 
overlooking  the  Arno  and  enjoying  conversation,  iced  tea,  and  sher- 
bets, Landor  recalled  meeting  "Powis,  and,  for  several  weeks,  the 
Count  di  Camaldoli,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  Naples  [  in  the 
time  of  the  Constitution],  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  too,  and  D'Orsay's 
sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  beside  a  few  of  the  distinguished 
Florentines."75  Other  members  of  the  group  were  Fox-Strangways, 
whose  picture-collecting  activities  have  already  been  mentioned  and 
who  was  as  friendly  to  the  Blessingtons  as  his  superior,  the  British 
minister  Lord  Burghersh,  was  hostile;  Lord  Stafford's  son  Mr.  Jerning- 
hara;  Lamartine,  "very  good-looking  and  distinguished  in  his  appear- 
ance," said  Lady  Blessington,  who  dressed  "so  perfectly  like  a 
gentleman,  that  one  never  would  suspect  him  to  be  a  poet";  Hallam, 
the  historian;  and  of  course  Lord  Dillon  and  Lord  and  Lady  Norman- 
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by.  Meanwhile,  Francis  Hare  departed,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction in  which  Landor  described  him  to  Southey  as  among  the 
kindest  and  most  intimate  friends  he  ever  had,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
learning,  his  wit,  and  the  inexhaustible  spirit  and  variety  of  his  con- 
versation. "I  owe  him  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  give  him,  and  none 
will  be  a  greater  than  what  these  few  lines  will  procure  him."76 

In  this  summer  Landor  moved  with  his  family  to  the  Villa  of  the 
Marchese  Castiglione,  on  the  Poggio  alia  Mele77 — a  vine-covered  hill 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Via  Chiantigiana,  about  two  miles  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Niccolo  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Ponte  a 
Ema.  The  house  was  perhaps  that  now  known  as  the  Villa  Lamberti, 
from  which  he  would  have  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  Arno  Valley 
and  could  clearly  have  seen,  in  the  hills  to  the  north,  the  Villa  Gherar- 
desca,  which  he  was  to  purchase  two  years  later.  When  Ellen  Landor 
wrote  that  an  artist  friend  of  theirs,  a  Mr.  Middleton,  was  coming  out 
to  Italy,  Landor  replied  with  explicit  instructions  for  finding  him  and 
remarked,  "I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  him  the  curiosities  of 
Florence,  and  Julia  is  always  at  home  in  the  evenings.  I  am  always  at 
the  Blessington's  from  eight  to  eleven,  I  mean  when  I  am  in  Florence. 
At  present  I  do  not  go  over  to  them  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
the  distance  being  three  good  miles." 7S 


Late  in  July,  Lord  Blessington  pressed  Landor  to  accompany  him 
on  a  cruise  to  Naples  in  his  yacht,  the  Bolivar.  "As  I  never  have  seen 
Naples,  and  never  could  see  it  to  such  advantage,  as  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  most  delightful  well-informed  man,  and  as  four  hundred  a 
year  do  not  afford  all  the  facilities  and  agrements  of  forty  thousand, 
you  may  be  assured  I  was  not  very  reluctant  to  accompany  him." 
Arnold  was  just  recovering  from  the  fever,  and  though  he  desired  his 
father  to  sit  with  him,  he  consented  to  the  separation  on  the  promise 
that  Landor  would  gather  for  him  some  of  the  "strange  unaccountable 
shells  to  be  picked  up  ...  on  the  shores  of  Naples,  of  Elba,  of  Salerno, 
&  twenty  other  places."  They  were  to  be  gone  twenty-five  days  and 
would  return  to  Leghorn  on  August  27.79 

Sailing  as  they  were  in  the  yacht  that  had  been  built  for  Lord 
Byron,  their  conversation  naturally  turned  to   "this  paltry-minded 
scoundrel." 
"Lord  Blessington  asked  me  to  walk  on  deck  with  him.  When  we  were 
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alone,  he  said,  'Lord  Byron  played  me  a  shabby  trick.  I  gave  him 
all  he  asked  for  the  Bolivar,  with  stores  etc.  He  said  there  was  nothing 
but  a  small  piece  of  brass  cannon  and  a  service  of  china.  I  am  not  an 
early  riser,  as  you  know.  About  three  I  went  on  board.  I  saw  no  piece 
of  cannon,  and  desired  it  might  be  brought  aboard.  The  reply  was 
that  his  Lordship  had  been  aboard  and  had  sold  it  that  morning.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  ask  for  the  china  service.  It  consisted  of —  I  forget 
whether  five  cups  and  three  saucers — or  three  cups  and  five  saucers, 
worth  half  a  dollar  on  the  whole.5  "80 

Landor  was  delighted  with  Naples:  "Those  who  have  not  seen  it 
can  form  no  idea  of  its  beauty  from  anything  they  have  seen  else- 
where." He  visited  spots  familiar  from  Vergil  and  other  classical 
authors  and  saw  the  ruined  temples  at  Paestum,  which  he  pronounced 
"magnificent" — "but  Grecian  architecture  does  not  turn  into  ruin  so 
grandly  as  gothic.  York  Cathedral,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the 
Americans  have  conquered  and  devastated  the  Country,  will  be  more 
striking."  He  was  inclined  also  to  prefer  the  people  of  the  south  to  the 
Tuscans,  and  on  his  return  took  greater  pleasure  in  the  conversation 
of  the  Neapolitan  Count  di  Camaldoli  than  of  any  other  guest  at  Lady 
Blessington's:  "I  never  met  with  a  graver  or  sounder  man.  .  .  . 
In  these  last  six  weeks  (he  was  writing  on  November  18)  I  have 
seen  him  most  evenings,  and  conversed  with  him  the  greater  part 
of  them,  unless  when  his  daughters  sang,  which  they  do  divinely,"  81 
In  Naples  itself,  the  Archbishop  of  Taranto,  exiled  by  the  pope  for 
sympathies  with  the  revolutionary  elements,  received  Landor,  and  the 
visit  was  commemorated  twice  in  Landor's  verse.82  Of  the  English, 
there  were  Sir  William  Cell,  the  archaeologist,  whose  two  shepherd 
dogs  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  double  flute — "and  one  (Tik- 
kettee)  was  rarely  out  of  time:  but  I  have  heard  better  voices, 
even  out  of  Italy"  83 — and  T.  J.  Mathias,  author  of  The  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  who  no  longer  angered  Landor  as  when  he  was  writing  the 
"Post-Script  to  Gebir"  but  merely  amused: 

The  Piper9 s  music  fills  the  street9 
The  Piper's  music  makes  the  heat 

Hotter  by  ten  degrees: 
Hand  us  a  Sonnety  dear  Mathias, 
Hand  us  a  Sonnet  cool  and  dry  as 

Your  very  best,  and  we  shall  freeze.** 

(1835?) 
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As  time  passed  and  he  received  no  word  from  his  family  in  Florence, 
Landor  went  almost  mad  for  fear  that  Arnold's  illness  had  returned. 
"I  hesitated  between  drowning  myself  and  going  post  back." 85  Lord 
Blessington  offered  to  sail  instantly,  and  they  reached  Leghorn  in  four 
days,  passing  within  view  of  Elba  on  the  way.  At  Leghorn,  Lord 
Blessington  found  a  letter  from  his  lady  dated  August  29,  with  a  note 
enclosed  for  Landor: w>  Julia  had  been  stricken  with  fever  the  very 
day  after  he  had  left  the  Villa  Castiglione  and  was  for  twenty-two  days 
in  hourly  danger  of  her  life.  The  physician  sometimes  passed  the 
whole  clay  with  her,  once  slept  at  the  villa,  and  for  forty-three  days 
never  omitted  to  visit  her  twice  daily,  despite  the  distance  from  the 
city.  She  was  still  unable  to  speak  coherently  when  Landor  reached 
her,  though  through  the  great  care  of  the  doctor  he  was  at  last  able 
to  move  her  to  Florence.  By  October  1  he  looked  for  what  he  hoped 
would  be  the  physician's  last  visit:  his  wife  could  now  walk  about  the 
room  and  had  begun  to  take  a  new  preparation  of  bark.  The  baby 
caught  the  fever  from  her,  and  for  three  days  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
but  he  recovered  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  and  was  as  strong 
as  ever  when  Landor  wrote  this  news  to  his  sister  Elizabeth.87  Lady 
Blessington  (says  Forster)  prevented  the  spread  of  the  fever  to  the 
other  children  by  driving  to  the  villa  and  carrying  them  with  her 
to  Florence  for  a  time.bb  "These  afflictions  have  turned  the  rest  of  my 
hair  white,  after  taking  off  what  was  refractory  and  would  not  turn,"8y 
Landor  told  his  sister.  "However  it  has  left  me  strength  and  spirits 
better  than  ever.  No  man  was  ever  so  near  to  losing  three  of  his  family 
without  at  last  losing  one." 


Brown  reported  to  Hunt  on  February  20,  1827,  that  Landor  was 
"very  angry  at  Colburn,"  presumably  for  delays  in  the  publication  of 
further  volumes  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations™  Not  long  afterward 
Landor  himself  wrote  to  Southey  that  he  hoped  the  third  volume  would 
soon  be  on  its  way  to  him.  As  for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  "whether  they 
will  ever  be  printed  I  know  not,  and  never  will  inquire.  This  is  left  with 
Julius  Hare." 9t  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  Colburn  delayed  so  long 
in  issuing  the  third  volume.  The  fourth  and  fifth  he  apparently  made 
no  move  to  print  but  passed  them  on  to  his  young  friend  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  who  was  just  then  setting  up  in  the  publishing  traded2  They 
were  in  Ainsworth's  hands,  therefore,  when  Landor  on  November  18 
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finally  learned  what  progress  they  were  making:  "The  third  Vol.  has 
indeed  been  printed  these  ten  or  eleven  months,  but  Colburn  has  been 
persuaded  to  delay,  and  if  possible  to  prevent,  its  publication.  Another 
publisher  has  undertaken  the  fourth  and  fifth.  I  am  sick  of  writing. 
Never  will  I  write  any  thing  more.  I  have  burnt  all  the  things  T  had 
begun,  and  many  that  I  had  nearly  completed."93 

Middleton's  visit  made  Landor  an  even  more  enthusiastic  picture 
buyer  than  he  had  been,  despite  his  inability  at  first  to  pay  Middlelon 
the  attention  he  desired  because  of  Julia's  illness.  His  letters  were  full 
of  his  bargains,  and  there  was  an  amiable  reference  to  Middleton's 
gullibility.  "A  man  must  live  in  Italy,  and  many  years,  and  visit 
pictures  daily  to  know  them  well.  I  am  but  a  child  at  them,  tho  they 
think  me  knowing."  94  At  least  two  of  Landor's  pictures  were  obtained 
from  the  Marchese  de?  Medici-Tornaquinci:  a  portrait  of  Marie  de' 
Medici,  which  he  later  sent  to  Warwick,  and  a  Fra  Bartolommeo  of 
Savonarola,  which  he  later  gave  to  Southey.95 

The  Blessingtons  left  Florence  quite  suddenly  early  in  November, 
after  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Burghersh  over  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Lady  Harriet  Gardiner  and  Count  d'Orsay.  As  the  year  drew  to  a 
close,  Landor  wrote  to  his  mother  that  "there  are  so  many  people  in 
Florence  who  bring  me  letters  of  introduction,  that  I  have  hardly 
an  hour  to  myself."  Gone  completely  were  the  days  of  scornful  aloof- 
ness, and  one  cannot  help  attributing  the  change  as  much  to  Hare  and 
the  Blessingtons  as  to  the  fame  his  Imaginary  Conversations  had 
brought  to  him.  With  respect  to  these,  there  was  the  usual  (and  un- 
warranted) optimism:  "I  understand  that  the  fifth  and  last  volume  .  .  . 
will  be  printed  and  published  towards  the  end  of  March."00 
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THOUGH  Lander's  letters  home  do  not  mention  the  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  his  occupation  in  the  winter  of  1827-1828  was  moving 
house.  Presumably  it  was  to  the  Casa  Medici  that  his  family  returned 
in  the  later  summer  of  1827  for  his  wife's  convalescence,  yet  by  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  living  in  the  Casa  Cremani  at  the  Croce  al 
Trebbio.1  Landor  some  years  later  told  an  inquirer  that  he  resided  in 
the  Palazzo  Medici  for  six  years,  "in  fact  until  my  worthy  friends  were 
under  the  necessity  of  selling  it,"  but  the  truth  is  that  none  of  the 
properties  of  the  Marchese  de'  Medici-Tornaquinci  were  sold  at  this 
time,  nor  for  some  years  afterward.2  The  account  which  has  won  more 
general  credit  is  that  given  to  Forster  by  Seymour  Kirkup  some  forty 
years  later  and  independently  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  a  young 
Landor  cousin  who  had  heard  it  when  he  visited  the  Landors  at  Fiesole 
a  few  years  after  the  event.  Landor,  the  story  goes,  had  accused  the 
marchese  his  landlord  (who  "enjoyed  no  very  good  name,"  said  Kirk- 
up) of  having  seduced  away  his  coachman.  "Mrs.  Landor  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  the  day  after,"  Kirkup  continues,  "where  I  and  some 
others  were,  when  the  marquis  came  strutting  in  without  removing 
his  hat.  But  he  had  scarcely  advanced  three  steps  from  the  door  when 
Landor  walked  up  to  him  quickly  and  knocked  his  hat  off,  then  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  turned  him  out.  You  should  have  heard  Landor's 
shout  of  laughter  at  his  own  anger  when  it  was  all  over,  inextinguish- 
able laughter  which  none  of  us  could  resist.  Immediately  after  he 
sent  the  marquis  warning  by  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  which  is 
reckoned  an  affront,  and  quitted  his  house  at  the  end  of  the  year."  In 
modification  of  this  story  it  must  be  noted  that  Landor  always  spoke 
with  respect  of  Medici-Tornaquinci  in  his  writings,  and  in  later  years 
one  of  the  family,  Luca  Medici,  was  mentioned  as  a  frequent  and 
esteemed  visitor  at  Landor's  Fiesolan  villa.3 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  X  begin  on  page  548. 
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He  remained  in  the  Casa  Cremani  barely  long  enough  to  send  a 
carpenter  screaming  to  the  police  that  Landor  had  aimed  a  furious 
and  vital  kick  at  him  for  appearing  at  work  ten  minutes  late  one 
morning  in  December.  Fortunately,  said  the  man,  he  had  been  agile 
enough  to  evade  the  worst  consequences.  When  Landor  paid  his  bill 
for  the  work  the  man  had  done,  the  case  was  dropped,  but  the  car- 
penter said  he  was  tired  of  Landor's  threats,  his  ill  treatment,  and  his 
physical  violence  and  would  never  work  for  him  again.4 

A  month  or  two  later,  when  the  police  were  once  more  obliged  to 
take  cognizance  of  him,  Landor  was  living  in  the  Casa  Castellani,  in 
the  nearby  Via  de'  Banchi.  Landor's  own  account  of  this  new  scrape 
was  that  a  picture  was  purloined  by  a  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
entrusted  for  him,  and  he  applied  to  the  commissary  of  police,  who 
considered  the  matter  grave  enough  for  reference  to  the  criminal 
court.  The  extent  of  Landor's  satisfaction  was  that  the  fellow  was 
acquitted  because  the  man  who  consigned  the  picture  in  his  care 
refused  to  give  evidence;  the  president  of  the  Buon  Governo  said  that 
if  Landor  could  not  live  quietly  with  his  neighbors,  he  would  send  him 
out  of  Tuscany.5  In  all  probability  this  sober  account  is  reasonably 
true,  but  it  is  certain  that  Landor  came  closer  to  banishment  than  he 
supposed. 

All  that  saved  him,  in  fact,  was  that  the  police  found  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Landor  was  right.  One  day  in  the  shop  of  a  picture 
dealer  named  Natale  Ussi,  whom  Landor  frequently  patronized,  he 
saw  the  painting  he  said  had  been  stolen  from  himself.  He  applied 
to  the  commissary  of  police  in  a  vain  attempt  to  compel  Ussi  to  give 
up  the  picture.  Ussi  thereupon  presented  Landor  with  a  bill  for  work 
he  had  done  for  him  in  the  past — framing,  restoring,  and  so  forth.  The 
intervention  of  friends  was  all  that  prevented  an  explosion  at  that 
point,  and  some  compromise  was  effected,  so  that  Ussi  considered 
himself  free  of  the  affair  and  of  a  character  so  "violent  and  clamorous" 
as  this  Englishman.  But  Landor  did  not  give  up  so  easily:  before  long 
Ussi  heard  that  he  was  denouncing  him  among  all  the  English  as  a 
thief  and  that  on  February  22  Landor  approached  another  art  dealer 
and  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  make  an  affidavit  with  respect  to 
the  provenance  of  the  picture.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  some- 
one posted  a  notice  on  the  door  of  Ussi's  shop  warning  the  English 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  on  the  next  day  Ussi  preferred 
charges  against  Landor,  asserting  that  the  paper  was  in  his  hand- 
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writing.  (Since  the  paper  has  not  survived,  there  is  no  way  of  being 
certain,  but  the  charge  seems  not  unlikely.)  The  police  thereupon  set 
about  collecting  all  the  complaints  they  could  find  against  Landor, 
with  a  view  of  demonstrating  that  he  "was  in  constant  danger  of  com- 
mitting some  act  of  violence  in  the  grip  of  rage,  which  sometimes  made 
him  so  furious  as  to  be  unable  to  restrain  himself,"  and  should  be 
banished  from  the  state.  It  is  difficult  to  read  their  report  with  a 
straight  face.  Not  only  were  the  cases  already  mentioned  here  re- 
ported once  more,  but  everyone  who  had  the  slightest  grudge  against 
Landor  —  servant,  tradesman,  laborer  —  was  invited  to  speak  up,  and 
the  most  trivial  incidents  were  noted.  Those  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously allege  any  overt  act  could  at  least  say  that  they  were  in  constant 
fear  of  bodily  harm  from  Landor;  some  of  the  asseverations  were 
palpably  false,  and  none,  of  course,  were  proved  —  the  police  were 
not  much  concerned  with  authenticity.  By  some  mischance,  they  over- 
looked the  case  of  the  chambermaid  and  the  boiling  water  but  added 
it  in  a  supplementary  report  three  days  after  the  original,  on  March  8.6 
Then  suddenly  the  matter  was  dropped  with  the  warning  to  Landor 
that  he  would  be  expelled  from  Tuscany  if  ever  again  he  brought 
frivolous  charges  before  the  police:  "but  you  yourself,"  he  wrote  to 
the  commissary,  "proved  that  this  charge  was  far  from  frivolous"  — 
and  so,  apparently,  he  had.7  To  be  sure,  Landor  did  not  recover  the 
picture,  and  his  irreverent  conduct  on  this  occasion  remained  for  use 
against  him  when  another  such  report  might  be  needed.  Meantime 
he  amused  himself  by  composing  a  rollicking  Conversation  ("The 
Cardinal-Legate  Albani  and  the  Picture-Dealers")  based  on  the  inter- 
rogation of  three  Italian  noblemen  for  the  sale  of  forged  copies  of 
paintings  to  an  English  gentleman. 


Landor's  profit  from  the  first  two  volumes  of  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions, he  reported  to  his  family  in  Warwick,  was  "three  hundred  and 
twenty  two  pounds,  the  two  Editions.  One  hundred  &  seventy  two  the 
first,  200  the  second."8  In  March,  Hare  reported  from  England  that 
though  the  printer  had  been  making  little  progress  recently  with  the 
new  volumes  (the  fourth  and  fifth),  he  had  promised  to  resume  his 
former  diligence  and  that  the  publisher,  Ainsworth,  was  objecting 
strongly  that  the  bulk  of  the  Conversations  was  too  great  for  two 
volumes:  "The  last  calculation,  certainly  not  over-rated,  gives  us  1500 
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pages  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  and  I  think  therefore  you  must 
determine  on  having  a  sixth."9 

Colburn  finally  issued  the  third  volume  about  the  middle  of  May 
1828,  apparently  without  even  bothering  to  advertise  it.10  Ainsworth 
gave  up  publishing  before  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  were  com- 
pleted, and  his  father-in-law,  John  Ebers,  who  took  over  the  business 
from  him,  seems  to  have  refused  them  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
not  sell.11  So  Julius  Hare  had  to  search  once  more  for  a  publisher,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  that  he  was  heartily  weary  of  the  task — for 
Landor  heard  not  a  word  more  from  him  until  July  1829,  two  months 
after  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  at  length  came  out.12  Francis  Hare, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  increase  his  brother's 
difficulties:  he  urged  Landor,  letter  after  letter  (so  the  latter  told 
Southey),  to  increase  the  number  of  his  Conversations  to  100 — a 
number  which  Landor  achieved  by  the  latter  part  of  November  1828.13 
The  five  volumes  that  were  published  in  1824-1829  contained  83;  by 
the  time  Landor  collected  his  writings  in  1846  there  were  125. 

Hare's  cousin  Mrs,  Dashwood  returned  to  England  but  before  de- 
parting introduced  to  Landor  one  of  her  neighbors  from  North 
Wales,  Joseph  Ablett,  who  immediately  conceived  a  strong  affection 
for  Landor.  "From  [Ablett  and  his  wife]  I  and  my  family  have  re- 
ceived a  thousand  acts  of  kindness,"  Landor  told  his  sister  in  War- 
wick. "Ablett  is  the  kindest  and  most  generous  man  in  existence,  and 
particularly  attached  to  me."14  He  was  likewise  a  wealthy  man,  his 
father  having  grown  rich  in  trade  in  Manchester,  and  in  the  next  year 
he  was  to  crown  his  kindness  to  Landor  in  a  most  striking  fashion. 
Meantime,  in  June  1828,  he  commissioned  a  bust  of  Landor  by  Gibson, 
who  perhaps  came  up  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  execute  the  commis- 
sion.15 By  July  12  the  bust  was  finished  "or  rather  the  mould  for 
it.  Never  was  anything  in  the  world  so  perfectly  like."  With  Ablett's 
consent,  one  cast  was  taken  for  Landor's  mother  and  another  for  his 
wife. 

The  summer  was  made  memorable  by  an  attack  of  the  whooping 
cough  on  the  children,  which  caused  Landor  for  the  moment  to  re- 
solve on  removing  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  another  year,  "on 
account  of  the  general  badness  of  the  climate  in  Italy.  I  should  very 
much  regret  to  leave  Florence,  where  I  have  several  friends,  excellent 
and  well-informed  men,  English  you  may  suppose;  for  none  such  are  to 
be  found  among  the  natives.  The  greatest  loss  after  this  would  be 
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the  public  library,  and  then  the  picture  gallery/'  Worse  was  to  come: 
he  caught  the  whooping  cough  himself  and  still  complained  of  its 
effects  after  seven  weeks.  "Nothing  is  absurder  than  that  certain  dis- 
orders can  come  only  once.  .  .  .  Besides  the  whooping  cough,  we  have 
all  been  covered  with  nettle  rash,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  an  incurable  disease,  and  likely  to  return  every  year.  It  has 
ruined  the  skin  of  my  hands."10  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  little 
Julia  had  a  light  attack  of  the  smallpox,  though  she  had  been  vac- 
cinated at  Pisa;  the  other  children  escaped.17 

At  some  time  during  the  year  Landor  moved  into  the  Palazzo 
Giugni,  in  the  Via  degli  Alfani  (now  No.  48,  known  as  the  Palazzo 
Fraschetti),  an  elegant  palace  with  a  pleasant  garden  not  far  from 
the  Church  of  Santissima  Annunziata.  It  was  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  Lander's  residences  in  the  city. 


As  Robert  Landor  remarked  of  the  failure  of  his  own  poem,  The 
Impious  Feast,  "Books,  in  these  days,  are  puffed  like  Warren's 
Blacking,  or  they  are  utterly  unknown.  I  have  seen  a  poem  published  in 
the  same  week  with  mine,  which  has  already  passed  through  four 
Editions,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  reading  at  last.  Mine  will  never  reach 
a  second."  18  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Imaginary  Conversations 
(called  the  "second  series,"  for  no  reason  that  derived  from  their 
author)  were  stillborn.  They  were  advertised,  it  is  true,  toward  the 
end  of  May  1829  at  a  price  of  twenty-eight  shillings  for  the  two 
volumes,  but  the  total  sale  was  less  than  forty  copies,19  and  some  of 
the  blame  must  certainly  rest  with  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher,  James  Duncan.  When  Julius  Hare  gave  Landor  the 
first  news  of  their  publication  late  in  July,  he  added  that  the  sixth 
volume  had  not  yet  gone  to  a  printer  and  would  have  to  wait  until 
his  return  in  October  from  a  journey  to  the  Continent.20  In  fact,  no 
sixth  volume  ever  went  to  a  printer;  yet  as  late  as  July  1831  Landor 
sent  off  a  Conversation  to  Hare  which  he  intended  for  it  ("Machiavelli 
and  Michel-Angelo  Buonarroti").21  Two  of  the  Conversations  thus 
left  unprinted  were  first  published  in  a  periodical  Hare  edited  at 
Cambridge  in  1832;  others  appeared  later  in  Lady  Blessington's  gift 
annuals,  in  The  Examiner,  and  in  Blackwood's,  and  all  in  the  collection 
of  Landor's  Works  brought  out  with  Forster's  help  in  1846. 

The  general  opinion,  even  among  Landor's  friends,  was  that  the 
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last  two  volumes  were  inferior  to  the  first  three,  though  both  Southey 
and  Augustus  Hare  singled  out  for  special  praise  "Lucullus  and 
Caesar,"  and  Augustus  spent  the  evenings  at  his  rectory  at  Alton 
Barnes  reading  the  Imaginary  Conversations  to  his  bride.22  Yet  neither 
the  slight  disappointment  of  Landor's  friends  nor  the  failure  of  the 
volumes  to  sell  is  quite  the  whole,  or  even  the  most  important  part,  of 
the  story  of  the  impact  they  made  on  the  literary  world.  That  story 
must  be  told  also  in  part  from  the  correspondence  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  knew  nothing  of  Landor  personally  but  could  write, 
as  William  Bodham  Donne  did  to  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  "Landor 
is  the  boy  for  writing  English  style;  his  vigorous  grasp  of  thought  and 
manner  carry  me  on";23  or  as  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  William  Rowan 
Hamilton,  "When  have  we  had  such  classical  writers  as  Landor,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Keats,  and  Shelley?  ...  In  prose  [Landor]  can  write  in  every 
English  style  that  ever  was  heard  of.  In  mind  he  seems  to  me  the  most 
Grecian,  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished  and  refined,  produced  in 
any  age  of  our  literature."24 

Among  the  Conversations  in  the  fourth  volume  is  one  entitled 
"Odysseus,  Tersitza,  Acrive,  and  Trelawny,"  which  takes  place  in  the 
cavern  of  a  Greek  guerrilla  chieftain  who  bears  the  name  of  the 
Homeric  wanderer.  The  two  women  are  his  sister  and  mother,  and 
the  Englishman  is  the  well-known  friend  of  Byron's  who  married 
Tersitza,  separated  from  her,  and  was  now,  in  the  early  months  of 
1829,  living  in  Charles  Brown's  house  in  Florence  (Brown  having 
withdrawn  amicably  from  the  establishment  he  had  shared  with 
Kirkup  and  his  mistress ).a5  There,  spurred  on  by  Landor  and  Brown, 
Trelawny  wrote  the  autobiographical  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son, 
showing  the  manuscript  to  none  but  them  and  receiving  their  constant 
encouragement  to  carry  it  on.  At  the  same  time  he  set  about  collecting 
material  for  a  life  of  Shelley  and  a  tribute  to  his  moral  character,  in 
which  task  Landor  and  Brown  were  to  have  had  a  hand.  Mary  Shelley 
discouraged  the  latter  project  but  heartily  approved  the  former:  "I 
hope  that  your  two  friends  will  not  cease  urging  you  till  you  really  put 
to  paper  the  strange  wild  adventures  you  recount  so  well";  and  when 
the  book  was  written,  she  helped  him  to  get  it  published.20 

From  Trelawny,  Landor  learned  more  gossip  about  Byron.  "Tre- 
lawney  .  .  ,  declared  that  no  Jew  at  Leghorn  would  have  exacted  more 
rigorous  conditions  for  the  money  he  lent  the  Greeks.  The  only  thing 
he  gave  was  a  parcel  of  medicines,  which  he  bought  cheap,  being 
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spoilt,  and  not  of  that  kind  which  could  be  serviceable  to  them,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  army."  "In  Greece  he  never  came  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  enemy,"  Trelawny  confirmed  a  story  Landor  had  heard 
earlier  from  Captain  Roberts  of  the  Bolivar,  that  Byron  browbeat 
Shelley  into  an  agreement  that  whichever  of  them  came  into  his  in- 
heritance first  should  pay  the  other  a  thousand  pounds,  and  then  re- 
neged when  he  lost.-7  "His  character  in  Italy  was  most  infamous,"  said 
Landor.  "It  is  a  mistake  that  Shelley  was  at  all  intimate  with  him, 
but  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  [Pisa  when  Byron  came]  as  I  did: 
they  even  visited."28 

When  Landor  unfortunately  mentioned  his  new  enthusiasm  to 
Southey,  the  latter  replied:  "You  are  deceived  concerning  Shelley; 
not  as  to  his  genius,  which  was  of  a  very  high  order  indeed,  but  as 
to  his  character.  I  know  that  he  was  without  honour  &  without  truth, 
&  grieved  I  was  to  discover  this,  having  believed  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  lo  believe,  that  his  errors  were  only  errors  of  opinion, 
&  that  he  would  ripen  into  a  right-minded  man.  But  he  was  false,  & 
base  at  heart."20  The  new  friends  prevailed  over  the  old  in  this 
instance;  Landor's  admiration  for  Shelley  remained  unchanged  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


In  the  spiing  of  1829  the  threat  of  the  preceding  year  was  carried 
out,  and  Lanclor  suddenly  found  himself  banished  from  his  adopted 
city.l{0  The  trouble  began  when  Landor  gave  notice  to  a  servant  at  the 
Palazzo  Giugni,  and  the  servant  not  only  departed  before  his  time  but 
took  with  him  the  key  to  the  outer  door  and  used  it,  Landor  thought, 
to  gain  admittance  and  steal  some  silver  plate.  Landor  reported  the 
matter  to  the  police  early  next  morning,  saying  that  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  do  so,  though  of  course  he  knew  better  than  to  expect 
the  police  to  be  of  any  use,  "it  being  their  policy  when  thefts  are  com- 
mitted against  foreigners  to  act  so  as  to  protect  the  thieves."  The 
officer  at  the  desk  asked  "in  a  most  insolent  manner"  why  he  pre- 
sumed to  say  that,  and  Landor  told  him  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received 
the  preceding  year  from  the  president  of  the  Buon  Governo.  "The 
President  of  the  Buon  Governo  does  what  he  sees  good,"  said  the 
lieutenant.  "Then,  sir,"  said  Landor,  "tell  him  from  me  that  if  he  does 
me  another  such  act  of  injustice,  and  uses  such  threats  in  future,  I 
will  drag  him  by  the  throat  before  the  grand  duke."  31  The  next  morn- 
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ing  he  was  summoned  before  the  commissary  and  ordered  in  the 
name  of  the  president  to  be  out  of  Tuscany  in  three  days.  "Tell  the 
President  I  shall  neither  be  out  of  Tuscany  nor  out  of  Florence  in 
three  days;  and  let  him  use  force  if  he  dares;  I  will  repell  it."  And 
he  instantly  wrote  to  the  grand  duke,  "showing  the  passion  and 
absurdity  of  this  order." 

"Highness!  I  am  by  the  direction  of  my  studies,  unable  to  write  a 
Supplication,  and,  were  I  able,  I  would  rather  die.  I  ask  for  justice; 
and  under  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  grandson  of  Peter  Leopold, 
I  am  sure  to  find  it.  I  have  lived  eleven  years  in  Tuscany;  in  Tuscany 
my  children  were  born;  and  from  Tuscany  I  am  to  be  expelled  by  an 
order  of  the  President  of  the  Buon  Governo.  ...  To  leave  Tuscany  in 
three  days;  during  which  time  examinations  are  being  made  of  the 
suspected,  and  my  presence  is  requisite  to  convict  or  to  acquit  them. 
...  Be  it  so:  I  have  then  all  the  furniture  of  twenty-lwo  rooms,  many 
pictures,  some  marble  busts,  some  ancient  and  valuable  books,  and 
others  given  me  as  marks  of  esteem  and  respect  by  the  first  literary 
characters  of  the  age.  These  are  not  to  be  packed  up  in  three  days, 
nor  the  cases  made  for  them;  and  without  my  presence,  the  more 
valuable  part  of  them  would  be  ruined.  .  .  . 

"If  I  am  to  leave  Tuscany  in  three  days  I  must  go  without  my  linen, 
which  is  sent  away  about  once  in  the  fortnight,  and  which  is  washed 
four  or  five  miles  off:  and  I  know  neither  the  name  of  the  place  nor  of 
the  laundress.  This  indeed  would  appear  a  poultry  consideration  to  the 
President  of  the  Buon  Governo,  who  probably  has  little  to  do  with 
washing,  little  knowledge  or  conception  of  the  quantity  sent  for  that 
purpose  in  a  fortnight  by  a  numerous  English  family,  and  little  care 
or  concern  that  an  industrious  and  indigent  woman  brings  it  back  to 
a  deserted  house,  and  loses  the  fruits  of  her  labour.  Surely  such  ex- 
pedition as  the  President's  can  only  be  necessary  in  cases  of  con- 
spiracy, or  turbulence.  Now,  Highness!  I  take  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  affairs  of  Italians:  I  visit  none  of  them:  I  admit  none  of  them 
within  my  doors:  I  never  go  to  the  gaminghouse,  to  the  coffeehouse, 
to  the  theatre,  to  the  palace,  or  to  the  church:  where  then  and  with 
whom  am  I  likely  to  be  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  treason?  .  .  . 
"Sir!  I  leave  Tuscany,  but  not  in  three  days.  The  health  of  my  wife 
(Doctor  Cassini  can  inform  you)  and  my  own  honour,  equally  but  not 
more  dear  to  me,  will  detain  me  somewhat  longer.  I  go,  carrying  with 
me  the  consolatory  idea  that  I  never  have  violated  the  laws;  that  I 
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have  spoken  of  the  Prince  with  respect,  and  written  of  his  father  as 
he  himself  must  often  have  thought  and  perhaps  may  write  here- 
after."32 

Though  Landor  imagined  that  he  had  mentioned  the  business  to 
no  one  but  his  solicitor,  to  whom  he  commented  that  the  police  had 
obviously  found  his  plate,  since  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  the  English  colony  quickly  learned  of  it.  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  a  Mr.  St.  John,  and  Sir  Robert  Lawley  (son  of  an  old  Whig 
friend  of  Dr.  Landor)  applied  for  some  alleviation  of  the  sentence 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  Don  Neri  Corsini,  in  whom  they  found  (or 
so  Landor  was  led  to  believe)  an  intense  and  implacable  hatred — and 
such  hatred  would  hardly  be  surprising  in  view  of  some  of  the  stories 
of  Corsini  that  Landor  had  published  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  Corsini  seems  to  have  considered  the  whole 
affair  ridiculous.33  Landor  also,  on  April  18,  apologized  to  the  district 
commissary  of  police  for  his  language  respecting  the  president  of 
the  Buon  Governo,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  just  learned  that  the 
present  president  was  not  the  same  man  who  had  threatened  him  with 
expulsion  the  year  before.  The  English  apparently  watched  with 
tenseness  increasing  every  day  as  Landor  still  did  not  depart,  not 
knowing  the  disposition  in  high  places  to  defer  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  almost  indefinitely.31  Thirteen  days  after  the  order  (about 
April  28)  Landor  went  off  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 

The  English  minister,  so  one  story  goes,  heard  of  the  business,  and 
asked,  "Who  is  this  Landor?"  "Let  Lord  Burghersh  be  informed,  that 
when  his  ancestors  were  grovelling  in  the  sod,  mine  were  sitting  in 
the  Senate,"  said  Landor.  The  remark  (if  made)  was  not  passed  on; 
the  minister  intervened  on  his  behalf.35  The  grand  duke  called  a 
council  (so  Landor  heard)  and  found  his  ministers  unanimously  hostile 
to  Landor  for  daring  to  apply  directly  to  the  duke,  but  remarked  to  his 
secretary  that  the  whole  misunderstanding  might  well  have  been 
avoided  and  that  since  (by  this  time)  Landor  had  gone  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  he  might  return  whenever  he  chose.  When  Landor  applied 
for  leave  to  return  for  a  few  days  on  business,  he  was  informed  that 
while  a  passport  could  not  be  given  him,  instructions  would  be  given 
at  the  frontiers  to  admit  him,  and  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
definitely if  he  wished  to  do  so.  He  returned  on  June  7.3G  Still,  the 
business  had  to  be  regularized.  A  formal  petition  was  engrossed, 
therefore,  and  submitted  by  Julia  to  the  grand  duke:  "A  wife  dis- 
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fraught  and  afflicted  makes  this  supplication:  four  tender  and  innocent 
Children  pray  and  implore  the  recall  to  Florence  of  their  respective 
Husband  and  Father."  The  president  of  the  Buon  Governo  received 
a  less  formal  appeal  in  Julia's  own  hand — the  only  one  of  her  letters 
of  any  sort  that  is  now  known  to  survive  in  her  handwriting: 
"Most  Illustrious  Signore  Cavaliere  Presidente 

I  pray  Your  Excellency  to  grant  me  the  recall  of  my  Husband  who, 
finding  himself  rather  indisposed,  desires  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Florence,  repeatedly  my  Husband  has  begged  me  to  ask  grace  for 
him.  Trusting  in  the  complacency  of  Your  Excellency  I  sign  myself 

Your  most  devoted  but  obedient 
Julia    Landor." 

The  approval  of  all  concerned  was  obtained,  and  a  formal  order  for 
Landor's  recall  was  signed  by  Prince  Corsini  on  June  19.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Buon  Governo  added  a  memorandum  that  the  recall  was 
subject  to  Landor's  good  behavior. 

One  man  in  the  case  was  nearly  forgotten  by  everyone:  the  coach- 
man Giovanni  Morini,  whom  Landor  suspected  of  the  theft  of  silver. 
On  the  morning  of  April  14,  learning  that  Landor  had  accused  him, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  Palazzo  Giugni  and,  not  finding  the  master 
at  home,  announced  to  the  servants  that  he  would  like  to  meet  Landor 
— that  he  would  murder  him  for  making  such  an  accusation.  At  the 
preliminary  examination  into  the  burglary,  Landor  repeated  his 
charges  and  requested  the  police  to  protect  him  against  the  threatened 
consequences.  Morini,  therefore,  was  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  using 
threatening  language,  but  the  testimony  of  the  other  servants  that 
he  had  been  unduly  excited  and  had  not  meant  his  threats  literally 
induced  the  police  to  release  him  after  several  clays,  without  further 
prosecution,  conceiving  that  he  had  been  amply  punished  by  his 
confinement.37 

The  story  of  Landor's  banishment  provided  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  in  Florence  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  seems,  and 
it  even  made  quick  transit  to  Warwickshire,  where  Landor's  mother 
and  sister  early  in  July  wrote  to  inquire  about  it.  It  brought  him  a 
warning  from  Francis  Hare  (whom  Lady  Blessington  found  much 
softened  and  mellowed  by  marriage)  that  it  was  "by  all  the  strictest 
laws  of  social  intercourse,  enough  for  one  gentleman  to  cane  one 
scoundrel  once  in  one  life"  and  begging  him  therefore  to  keep  out 
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of  any  further  scrapes  that  might  drive  him  from  the  best  and  fittest 
abode  for  him  in  Europe.38  The  story  was  only  slightly  exaggerated  by 
time:  he  had  walked  up  to  a  court  of  justice  where  his  servant  was 
being  tried  on  his  complaint  (so  it  ran)  with  a  bag  of  dollars  in  his 
hand  and  asked  how  much  was  necessary  to  secure  a  favorable  ver- 
dict, "not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  protection  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  city."39 


The  Blessingtons  had  left  Rome  in  May  1828  and  reached  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  June.  They  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Landor — the  earl  discussing  Irish  problems  with  him  and  Count 
d'Orsay  assuring  him  that  he  was  "en  odeur  de  saintete  dans  cette 
famille"  curiously  enough,  "car  il  me  semble  que  ce  n'est  pas  la  chose 
dont  vous  vous  piquez  particulierement  d'etre"  40  The  earl  begged 
Landor  to  give  Lady  Blessington  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  while  Blessing- 
ton  himself  was  away  in  England.  "This  would  delight  me,  if  I  could 
leave  the  children/'  Landor  wrote  to  his  mother.  "Lady  Blessington  is, 
without  any  exception,  the  most  elegant  and  best-informed  woman  I 
ever  conversed  with."41  Then  almost  immediately  after  the  earl  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  England,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  May 
23,  1829,  and  died  two  days  later  without  recovering  the  power  of 
speech.  A  letter  from  Lady  Blessington's  sister  conveyed  the  news  to 
Landor  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.42  "If  I  defer  it  any  longer,  I  know  not 
how  or  when  I  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  so  melancholy  a  duty,"  Landor 
wrote  to  her  ladyship  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Florence.  "The  whole 
of  this  day  I  have  spent  in  that  stupid  depression  which  some  may 
feel  without  a  great  calamity,  and  which  others  can  never  feel  at  all. 
Every  one  that  knows  me  knows  the  sentiments  I  bore  towards  that 
disinterested  and  upright  and  kind-hearted  man,  than  whom  none  was 
ever  dearer  or  more  delightful  to  his  friends.  If  to  be  condoled  with 
by  many,  if  to  be  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  whom  you  have 
admitted  to  your  society  is  any  comfort,  that  comfort  at  least  is 
yours.  I  know  how  inadequate  it  must  be  at  such  a  moment,  but  I 
know  too  that  the  sentiment  will  survive  when  the  bitterness  of  sorrow 
shall  have  past  away." 43 


One  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  before  the  uproar  of  the 
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banishment,  Landor  walked  out  toward  Fiesole  with  Joseph  Ablett 
and  showed  him  a  cottage  on  approximately  twelve  acres  that  he 
planned  to  rent.  Ablett  admired  the  situation  but  greatly  preferred  a 
larger  house  nearby  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land — about 
eighty-four  acres — around  it,  and  Landor  urged  him  to  take  that  him- 
self and  become  his  neighbor.  Ablett  said  nothing  except  to  remark 
how  glad  he  would  be  to  see  Landor  so  pleasantly  situated,  but  he 
made  inquiries  about  the  house  he  admired  and  found  that,  though  it 
was  not  to  be  let,  it  could  be  purchased  for  about  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  first  begged  Landor  to  arrange  the  purchase  on  his  behalf  and  then 
asked  Landor  to  keep  the  house  for  himself — to  repay  the  money 
whenever  he  was  rich  enough,  and  if  he  never  was,  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  for  his  heirs  to  settle.  He  took  no  security,  refused  all  interest, 
and  (since  his  part  in  the  purchase  is  never  mentioned  by  Landor's 
friends  in  Florence)  apparently  kept  the  entire  transaction  confidential 
"All  this/'  wrote  Landor  to  his  sisters,  "was  done  by  a  man  with 
whom  I  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  months  acquainted.  It  is  true 
his  fortune  is  very  large;  but  if  others  equal  him  in  fortune,  no 
human  being  ever  equalled  him  in  generosity."  44  Ablett  indeed  did 
not  even  reserve  for  himself  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  gratitude  of 
the  Landor  family,  for  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  England  before 
they  made  the  move.45 

It  was  a  villa,  Landor  told  Southey  at  the  end  of  July,  "belonging  to 
the  Count  Gherardesca,  of  the  family  of  C[ount]  Ugolino,  and  upon 
the  spot  where  Boccaccio  led  his  women  to  bathe  when  they  had  left 
the  first  scene  of  their  story-telling.  Here  I  shall  pass  my  life;  long  or 
short,  no  matter;  but  God  grant  without  pain  and  sickness,  and  with 
only  such  friends  and  such  enemies  as  I  enjoy  at  present.  Pray  come 
and  pass  the  vintage  and  winter  with  me — this  year  if  possible;  if  not, 
the  next.  I  will  give  you  a  cool  and  beautiful  chapel  to  write  and  read 
in,  and  shall  then  be  sure  that  it  is  consecrated.  Bring  your  son."  40  He 
likewise  urged  Francis  Hare's  new  wife  to  bring  her  husband  back  to 
Florence.  "Poor  Affrico,  for  some  misconduct,  has  been  confined 
within  stone  walls.  There  no  longer  is  lake  or  river,  but  a  little  canal. 
The  place,  however,  is  very  delightful,  and  I  have  giapes,  figs,  and  a 
nightingale — all  at  your  service,  but  you  cannot  be  treated  with  all 
on  the  same  day."47 

The  sale  contract  was  signed  on  August  24.  Landor  was  rather  fond 
of  saying  that  he  got  the  place  at  a  bargain,  but  the  vendor  had  no 
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cause  for  complaint:  Landor  paid  him  8,600  scudi  fiorentini  for  the 
properly,  which  less  than  two  years  before  he  had  purchased  from 
the  Count  Gherardesca  for  6,400  scudi.48  Brown  described  it  to  Hunt 
as  "a  handsome  villa,  gardens,  and  podere,  —  a  mile  in  circuit.  .  .  . 
He  says  he  has  paid  a  great  deal  for  air  and  water,  —  but  he  has 
them  both  good."*9  For  once  Landor  was  hardly  able  to  exaggerate 
the  loveliness  and  fertility  of  the  spot:  it  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  finest 
estates  on  the  hillside  of  Fiesole,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
San  Domenico  and  about  halfway  up  the  slope. 

He  began  at  once  with  his  gardening  and  improvements.  Twice  in 
July  he  begged  his  family  in  Warwick  to  send  out  seeds:  "Tell  Eliza- 
beth or  Ellen  to  save  me  some  more  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant 
and  strawberry  seeds,  and  to  gum  them  on  the  inside  of  the  letter," 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  the  eighth.  "I  am  particularly  desirous  of 
the  black  currant.  None  of  the  others  are  yet  come  up,  tho  constantly 
watered,  and  in  excellent  soil."  To  Ellen  on  the  twenty-third,  he  wrote, 
"Pray  remember  to  keep  some  white  raspberry  and  white  and  black 
currant  seeds  for  me,  and  some  of  the  hautbois  strawberry,  and  white 
raspberry  &  gooseberry.  Elizabeth's  did  not  come  up.  They  may  be 
enclosed  in  a  piece  of  cap-paper,  &  gummed."  Then  about  the  middle 
of  October  he  wrote,  "I  am  living  in  the  country,  where  I  intend  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  life."50  A  few  weeks  later  he  told  Southey  of 
his  activities  in  the  new  establishment: 

"I  am  making  a  garden,  and  doing  other  more  foolish  things.  Such  is 
building;  but  this  is  as  much  for  the  convenience  of  my  labourers  as 
for  mine.  I  am  removing  all  their  offices  from  my  own  residence.  The 
Italian  gentlemen  are  fond  of  pigging  with  them.  I  cannot  bear  any 
one  near  me,  particularly  those  who  leave  traces  of  their  proximity 
unquestionable  to  eyes  or  nose.  .  .  .  To-day  I  shall  have  (they  tell  me) 
about  fifteen  barrels  of  wine,  fifty-five  quarts  to  the  barrel.  They  rob 
a  tenth  of  it  for  themselves,  and  a  tenth  for  the  priest.  Since  Peter 
Leopold  abolished  the  tithes  the  priests  tell  the  contadini  they  will  go 
to  the  devil  if  they  assist  in  such  impiety;  and,  from  the  robbery  of 
the  master,  the  tithes  are  as  regularly  paid  as  ever.  The  pious  rob  both 
for  priest  and  themselves,  being  absolved  in  the  default,  and  placing  the 
theft  on  the  opposite  page  to  the  duty."51 

As  for  the  house  itself,  once  he  was  fairly  settled  in  it  he  gave  a 
detailed  description  to  his  sisters  (early  1831): 
"The  front  of  the  house  is  towards  the  north,  looking  at  the  ancient 
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town  of  Fiesole,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off.  The  hills  of  Fiesole  pro- 
tect it  from  the  north  and  northeast  winds.  The  hall  is  31  ft.  by  22, 
and  20  high.  On  the  right  is  a  drawing-room  22  by  20;  and  through  it 
you  come  to  another  26  by  20.  All  are  20  ft.  high.  Opposite  the  door  is 
another  leading  down  to  the  offices  on  right  and  left;  and  between 
them  to  a  terrace-walk  about  a  hundred  yards  long,  overlooking 
Valdarno  and  Vallombrosa,  celebrated  by  Milton.  On  the  right  of  the 
downward  staircase  is  the  upward  staircase  to  the  bedrooms;  and  on 
the  left  are  two  other  rooms  corresponding  with  the  two  drawing- 
rooms.  Over  the  hall,  which  is  vaulted,  is  another  room  of  equal  size, 
delightfully  cool  in  summer.  I  have  four  good  bedrooms  upstairs,  13  ft. 
high.  One  smaller  and  two  servants'  bedrooms  over  these,  10  Ms  ft. 
high.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  high  turret,  a  dovecote.  The 
house  is  60  ft.  high  on  the  terrace-side,  and  50  on  the  other;  the 
turret  is  18  ft.  above  the  60.  I  have  two  gardens:  one  with  a  fountain 
and  fine  jet-d'eau.  In  the  two  are  165  large  lemon-trees  and  20  orange- 
trees,  with  two  conservatories  to  keep  them  in  winter.  The  whole 
could  not  be  built  in  these  days  for  10,0007  ,"52 


In  the  late  summer  of  1829  Elizabeth  Landor  told  her  brother  of 
the  deaths,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  of  her  mother's  two 
remaining  sisters:  the  combined  ages  of  the  three  were  250  years!58 
On  September  8  she  wrote  that  they  had  been  having  great  festivities 
at  Warwick:  that  the  Studley  Castle  people  (Dorothy  Lyttelton's 
daughters)  were  staying  with  them,  that  they  had  had  a  succession  of 
archery  meetings,  and  that  their  mother  had  just  returned  from  Ipsley, 
"very  feeble,  but  insisting  on  the  gaieties  going  on."  D4  Exactly  a  monlh 
later,  Mrs.  Landor  died,  some  six  weeks  short  of  her  eighty-sixth 
birthday.  "At  eighty-five  such  a  loss  might  have  been  expected," 
Landor  wrote  to  Southey;  "and,  after  not  seeing  her  for  fifteen  years, 
I  fancied  I  should  have  been  less  affected  by  it.  But  it  is  only  by  the 
blow  itself  that  early  remembrances  are  awakened  to  the  utter- 
most. She  had  always  been  kind  to  me."  60  "I  thank  God,"  he  wrote  to 
his  sister,  "that  she  did  not  suffer  either  a  painful  or  a  long  illness, 
and  that  she  departed  from  life  quite  sensible  of  the  affectionate  care 
she  had  received  from  both  her  daughters."  50 

She  left  all  her  personal  estate,  except  a  few  tokens  of  her  affection 
for  her  eldest  son,  to  the  younger  children.  Ipsley,  however,  was  his, 
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and  at  last  he  had  come  into  the  whole  of  his  patrimony.  It  now  de- 
volved upon  him  to  dispose,  as  he  fancied,  of  a  much  increased  in- 
come, not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  his  family:  the  children  were 
growing  up,  and  their  education  was  becoming  an  expense.  "[Arnold 
and  Julia]  both  learn  music  and  every  thing  else  that  modern  educa- 
tion requires."  Therefore  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  and  agent,  Walter 
Landor  of  Rugeley,  proposing  that  his  net  income  be  divided  into  three 
equal  portions,  two  for  his  creditors  and  one  for  his  family.  Most  of  the 
Llanthony  debts  were  still  unpaid,  and  there  were  two  more  recent  per- 
sonal debts  —  a  hundred  pounds  just  now  borrowed  from  Hare  and  a 
grocer's  bill  that  by  Christmas  would  reach  £40.  "Ipsley  Court  will, 
of  course  be  lett,  together  with  the  Manor  &c.  I  shall  never  see  it 
again."57  "W[alte]r  evidently  knows  little  of  the  income  he  proposes 
to  divide,  &  would  find  it  difficult  to  manage  with  one  third  of  it.  I 
doubt  the  sum  from  Lanthony  will  be  very  trifling,  indeed  none  if 
times  do  not  quickly  improve,"  wrote  Walter  of  Rugeley  to  Henry 
Landor  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Llanthony  for  a  ten-day  inspection 
of  the  estate.58  And  so  Landor's  income  was  set  at  £600  a  year,  and 
the  Llanthony  creditors  were  left  to  wait  still  longer.59 


The  widowed  lanthe  —  "the  dearest  of  all  the  friends  I  ever  had  or 
ever  shall  have"  —  about  the  summer  of  1818  took  a  second  husband, 
in  Paris,  the  Count  Louis  Augustus  Alexander  Pelletier  de  Molande.60 
Widowed  a  second  time  about  1827  and  possessor  of  a  very  large 
fortune  inherited  from  several  relatives,  she  was  eagerly  sought  once 
more  in  marriage  by  numerous  suitors,  including  chiefly  (said  Landor) 
the  Earl  of  Bective  and  the  Due  de  Luxembourg.  The  former,  younger 
and  handsomer,  was  refused  because  she  thought  that  a  woman  who 
had  sons  and  daughters  grown  up  never  should  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage, much  less  a  third;  the  Duke  declined  to  be  put  off  by  the  same 
reasoning  and  swore  that  if  ever  she  would  have  him,  he  was  hers.  Both 
the  King  of  France  and  the  duke's  relations,  however,  were  hostile  to 
the  match,  because  she  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore,  telling  him  that 
it  would  be  better  for  both  if  they  were  absent  from  one  another  for 
a  winter  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  more  calmly,  she  set  out  from 
Paris  with  her  three  daughters  and  her  second  son,  William,  a  maid, 
a  footman,  and  two  postilions,  and  with  a  pair  of  setters  (Corinne  and 
Frolic)  in  a  comfortable  cradle  underneath,  in  a  landau  drawn  by  six 
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post  horses.  The  journey  was  leisurely,  with  a  three-month  pause  on 
Lake  Geneva  until  the  hot  weather  should  abate,  but  about  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn  they  reached  Florence.61 

She  had  resumed  her  correspondence  with  Landor  at  least  by  the 
preceding  autumn,  for  on  December  20,  1828,  he  asked  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  assistance  with  respect  to  some  suit  that  lanthe's  eldest  son  was 
bringing  before  the  House  of  Lords.62  Before  setting  out  on  the  present 
journey,  she  had  commissioned  him  to  arrange  temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  her  in  Florence.  When  they  drew  up  before  the  Hotel  alle 
Quattro  Nazioni,  they  found  Landor  waiting  there  to  welcome  them 
and  to  greet  the  children  (whom  he  had  never  seen  before)  as  old 
friends.  In  the  next  days  he  led  them  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
apartments  that  were  to  let  in  Florence,  and  they  determined  upon 
those  in  the  Palazzo  Pucci,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  city, 
lanthe's  son  later  recalled  the  winter  as  one  delightful  round  of  gaiety, 
marred  only  by  the  intense  cold  against  which  there  was  no  provision.63 

By  the  middle  of  October,  Landor  wrote  to  his  sister  Ellen,  "Here 
are  two  or  three  families  among  whom  I  must  divide  my  time,  all 
from  France  or  England.  You  may  well  imag[in]e  I  divide  it  some- 
what unequally,  when  you  know  unless  you  have  first  seen  it  in  the 
papers,  that  the  Countess  de  Molande  is  come  to  Florence."04  He 
walked  in  to  the  city  almost  every  second  day  to  breakfast  with  lanthe 
and  her  family  and  returned  their  hospitality  with  occasional  invita- 
tions to  dine  at  his  villa.  Twenty  years  and  more  had  rolled  back  in  an 
instant,  as  Landor  wrote  in  some  joyous  verses  on  the  occasion,  yet 
time  was  not  to  be  denied.  It  was  an  older  man's  summary  of  life 
that  Landor  inscribed  in  William  Swift's  album  on  October  ]6.05 

Pleasures.,  as  with  light  wing  they  go, 

Let  pining  age  reprove, 
William,  on  you  may  Heaven  bestow 

Fond  cares  and  faithful  love. 

Few  friends  in  foreign  lands  we  find, 

Nor  many  more  at  home, 
Some  are  ungrateful,  some  unkind, 

Time,  absence,  Death  take  some. 

Malice  overpowers  us  madly  charmed 

With  dreams  of  deathless  song, 
9Tis  our  prime  blessing  to  have  warmed 

The  heart  that  holds  us  long. 
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One  autumn  evening,  after  a  dinner  in  the  villa,  Lander  led  his 
guests  up  the  hill  through  a  flowery,  fragrant  pleasure  ground  to  a 
small  square,  at  each  corner  of  which  lay  a  young  mimosa.  Here,  said 
Landor,  he  had  chosen  his  final  resting  place,  and  here  he  begged 
lanthe  and  her  three  daughters  to  plant  the  trees  that  would  give  it 
shade.  With  the  aid  of  Francesco  the  gardener,  the  planting  was 
quickly  performed.  Yet  it  was  no  occasion  of  maudlin  sentimentality  — 
Landor's  usual  high  spirits,  and  perhaps  also  Landor's  Falernian  wine, 
prevented  that.  He  nominated  William  to  compose  an  epitaph  for  the 
occasion,  then  tried  his  own  hand  at  an  improvisation  that  set  the 
hills  re-echoing  with  the  company's  laughter.66  More  soberly  he  later 
composed  another  epitaph: 

Lo!  where  the  four  mimosas  blend  their  shade, 

In  calm  repose  at  last  is  Landor  laid; 

For  ere  he  slept  he  saw  them  planted  here 

By  her  his  soul  had  ever  held  most  dear, 

And  he  had  lived  enough  when  he  had  dried  her  tear*7 

(1831) 

William  remembered  another  occasion  of  Landor's  immoderate 
laughter:  one  evening  at  Lord  Normanby's  amateur  theatricals  Landor 
"got  into  one  of  his  moods  of  uproarious  hilarity"  in  the  interval 
between  the  acts.  "His  stentorian  laughter  was  still  at  its  height  when 
the  next  scene  opened,  Lord  Normanby  alone  on  the  stage.  Quite 
indifferent  to,  or  unconscious  of  the  impropriety,  he  continued  deafen- 
ing the  house,  while  Lord  Normanby,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  un- 
able to  contain  his  smiles,  waited  quite  patiently  until  Landor  had 
laughed  himself  out.  Lord  Normanby  delighted  in  Landor."  C8 


Landor  threw  himself  with  such  enthusiasm  into  the  development 
of  his  new  estate  that  one  visitor  in  the  summer  of  1830  remarked, 
"He  seems  to  have  of  late  even  left  off  reading."69  As  Brown  described 
the  place  to  Leigh  Hunt  (whose  favorite  nook  while  he  lived  at  Maiano 
turns  out  to  have  been  on  Landor's  ground)  :  "There  is  work  going  on 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  things  at  once;  oh!  such  planting  and  transplanting, 
such  watering,  such  nursing  of  flowers,  and  such  choice  grafts!  In  con- 
clusion, when  the  conclusion  shall  arrive,  he  will  make  it  a  beautiful 
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place,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  ground."70  He  purchased  the 
latest  book  in  Italian  on  wine  making.71  He  could  now,  as  he  told  his 
sisters  on  New  Year's  day,  quite  literally  sit  under  his  own  vine  and 
his  own  fig  tree:  "I  have  some  thousands  of  the  one  and  some  scores 
of  the  other;  with  myrtles,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  gagias,  and 
mimosas  in  great  quantity.  I  intend  to  make  a  garden  not  very  unlike 
yours  at  Warwick."  Though  he  might  perhaps  visit  England  another 
year — he  had  many  invitations  from  there,  and  more  from  Paris — 
"my  country  now  is  Italy,  where  I  have  a  residence  for  life." 72 

Arnold  and  young  Julia  were  strong  and  happy  from  being  per- 
petually out  of  doors,  and  even  the  older  Julia  was  in  better  health 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life — grew  fat  and  strong  from  being 
always  in  the  open  air  and  amused  herself  with  her  fantail  pigeons, 
her  blackbirds,  and  nightingales.  There  were  some  inconveniences  in 
the  distance  from  Florence  (two  miles  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo).  The 
children  had  to  go  in  to  the  city  daily  to  school,  and  around  the  new 
year  the  roads  were  so  icy  as  to  keep  them  at  home  for  more  than 
eight  days,  being  impassable  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage.73  When 
young  Henry  Layard  and  some  of  his  English  schoolfellows  would 
escape  from  school  in  the  spring  to  wander  about  the  hills  in  search  of 
insects  and  butterflies,  they  were  often  joined  by  the  children  from  the 
Villa  Gherardesca — children  who  were  (Layard  recalled  years  later) 
allowed  to  run  wild,  nearly  barefooted,  and  in  peasant  dress,  amongst 
the  contadini.  "They  were  not  sent  to  school,"  he  recalled  in  contra- 
diction to  Landor's  statements,  "and  the  only  time  at  which  they  were 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  discipline  was  when  his  ungovernable  temper 
was  excited  by  something  which  they  may  have  done  to  displease  him, 
when  he  treated  them  very  harshly."  Long  after  he  had  put  Landor's 
lessons  to  good  use  as  an  archaeologist  of  distinction,  Layard  remem- 
bered "the  grand  figure  and  powerful  head,  .  .  .  [and]  his  sonorous 
voice,  when  he  impressed  upon  me  the  beauty  of  the  old  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  importance  of  its  acquisition  in  order  to  speak  and 
write  good  English,  as  he  was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing."74 

As  spring  came,  miracles  seemed  to  happen  in  the  speed  with 
which  flowers  bloomed:  "Some  lilacs  that  I  planted  just  eighteen  days 
ago  without  a  bud  are  now  bursting  into  flower;  and  my  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  and  black  currants  are  in  leaf,"  Landor  wrote  in  April. 
"The  air  is  perfumed  up  to  my  bedroom  by  the  mignonette  thirty  feet 
under  it;  indeed  more  before  it  reaches  my  nose,  for  the  kitchen  is  ten 
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feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the  dining-room  over  is  eighteen."75  The 
dining  room  ten  and  a  half  feet  above  ground  level  is  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  anecdotes  about  Landor.  One  day,  it  is  said,  he 
became  so  furious  at  an  ill-prepared  dish  that  he  flung  the  cook  from 
the  window  of  that  room,  and  when  Julia  undertook  to  scold  him 
soundly  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  horror  and  remorse:  "I  forgot 
our  best  tulip-bed  under  that  window!"  The  tale  was  one  of  Landor's 
favorite  stories  of  himself  and  is  more  to  be  judged  for  its  artistry 
than  for  its  truth.70 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  protecting  the  birds,  for  the  Italians 
were  perpetually  stealing  their  nests.  Those  of  a  few  of  the  smaller 
birds  in  two  patches  of  woodland  half  a  mile  away  were  somewhat 
protected  by  the  difficulty  of  scaling  the  stone  walls  around  them,  but 
"wood-pigeons  1  must  not  hope  for:  they  are  large  and  eatable,  and 
an  Italian  would  take  a  nest  of  them  if  it  were  in  the  clouds."  Even 
nightingales  were  roasted  on  the  spit  all  over  Italy.  When  three  out  of 
four  nightingale  nests  they  had  been  watching  were  stolen,  Julia  em- 
ployed some  boys  to  take  the  fourth  for  her  and  raised  the  birds  her- 
self. The  very  cuckoo  Landor  heard  as  he  wrote  to  his  sisters  on  July 
1,  1830,  was,  he  feared,  merely  sounding  an  invitation  to  the  peasants 
to  put  him  into  a  pie.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  even  more 
important  news  for  them: 

"I  have  bought  a  shepherd-dog,  with  a  tail  that  curls  over  the  back, 
and  upright  ears.  These  ears  look  stiff,  but  they  are  more  pliable  than 
any  others.  The  back  is  yellowish,  the  rest  whitish,  the  nose  very 
pointed,  and  the  teeth  so  sharp,  that  these  dogs  are  called  here  wolf- 
dogs,  cant  lupi.  He  came  very  young,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  me.  .  .  . 
The  children  are  just  now  very  busy  in  catching  grasshoppers  for  three 
young  nightingales.  Nevertheless  the  three  young  nightingales  like  me 
best,  and  fly  to  me  over  the  back  of  the  cane  lupo,  who  growls  and 
takes  it  ill.  He  wishes  to  expostulate,  and  seems  to  insinuate  that  they 
have  no  business  in  houses.  I  tell  him  that  he  has  reason  on  his  side, 
but  I  whisper  that  something  may  be  said  too  about  cani  lupi"  7T 


Landor  was  frequently  in  Florence  to  call  on  friends  like  Charles 
Brown,  with  whom  he  often  spoke  kindly  about  Leigh  Hunt.  Brown  in 
the  summer  of  1830  had  two  literary  projects  in  hand:  a  full-scale 
memoir  of  Keats  (the  profits  from  which  were  to  go  to  a  monument 
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over  the  poet's  grave)  and  a  study  of  the  personal  character  of  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  had  made  considerable  progress.  The  dramas 
revealed  secrets  that  were  surprising  enough  (since  Shakespeare  never 
speaks  in  them  in  his  own  person),  but  in  the  Sonnets  Brown  had,  he 
fancied,  discovered  the  key  to  the  whole,  which  Landor  declared  was 
incontrovertible:  "and  so  delighted  and  convinced  was  [he],  that  he 
used  to  visit  me  nearly  every  morning,  to  hear  how  I  was  going 
on.  ...  Landor  swears,  out  and  out,  that  no  man  ever  understood 
Shakespear  like  myself;  this  is  the  greatest  compliment,  true  or  not, 
that  ever  I  have  received;  but,  true  or  not,  I  am  almost  as  proud  of  it 
as  if  I  had  been  the  author  of  his  worst  play."78  The  book(by  no  means 
an  insignificant  landmark  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets )  was 
published  with  the  title  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems  in  1838 
with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Landor:  "The  interest  you  felt,  and  your 
desire  that  I  should  publish  the  discovery,  have  induced  me,  though 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  enter  on  the  serious,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
pardonable task,  of  solving  a  literary  difficulty." 

There  were  several  travelers  from  England.  John  Kenyon,  the  friend 
of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  had  more  than  once  planned  to  come  to 
Italy,  carrying  with  him  various  commissions  to  Landor,  but  each  time 
it  would  seem  the  commission  was  executed  in  some  other  way;  now 
at  length  in  1830  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  Fiesole  with  his  wife  for  the 
sake  of  making  Landor's  acquaintance/9 

Of  that  visit  we  have  no  record  beyond  the  mere  fact.  Another 
traveler  of  this  year,  also  a  friend  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  has 
left  abundant  accounts  of  his  conversations  with  Landor  during  the 
two  months  he  knew  him  in  Florence.80  On  August  16  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson  called  on  a  new  acquaintance  there,  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  when  by 
the  greatest  good  luck  "the  only  man  living  in  Florence  whom  I  was 
anxious  to  know  stepped  in.  This  was  Walter  Savage  Landor."  They 
talked  long,  and  Landor  expressed  the  wish  to  be  further  acquainted, 
so  that  four  days  later  Robinson  called  at  Fiesole.  Thus  began  a  series 
of  mutual  visits  in  the  course  of  which  Julia  Landor  remarked  that  her 
husband  had  seen  more  of  Robinson  this  one  season  than  of  all  the 
English  for  many  years. 

Robinson  found  Landor  altogether  different  from  what  he  had 
expected — "a  florid  man  with  large  [full]  eyes,  an  animated  air, 
having  the  look  of  a  country  gentleman  and  an  officer.  He  talks  de- 
cisively and  freely,  even  cynically."  Surprisingly  enough  (to  Robin- 
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son),  Landor  also  proved  a  good  listener  when  at  their  first  meeting 
Robinson,  a  great  Germanophile,  set  about  explaining  to  him  both 
SchlegePs  theory  of  epic  poetry  and  the  first  elements  of  Kantian 
philosophy.  Julia  Landor  was  to  Robinson's  eye  still  a  beautiful 
woman  (she  was  now  about  thirty-six),  and  both  parents  were  much 
attached  to  their  children,  especially  to  "their  fine  boy,  Arnold,  who 
had  been  burnt  in  the  face  from  spirits  of  wine,  and  narrowly  escaped 
losing  his  eyesight."  The  picture  of  the  family  life  at  the  villa  left  him 
"with  a  favourable  opinion  of  [Landor's]  heart  and  moral  character." 
"The  family  give  me  pleasure."  The  villa  itself  was  large  and  hand- 
some, most  delightfully  placed,  and  with  grapes  and  olives  as  its  prin- 
cipal crops.  "His  establishment  seems  that  of  a  man  of  fortune." 

Their  conversations  ranged  over  every  imaginable  subject.  Landor 
talked  freely  about  himself,  his  past  life,  his  tastes,  "He  very  warmly 
commended  me  for  leaving  the  law.  He  said  that  no  one  need  have 
more  than  £200  a  year  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  bring  up  his 
children  to  no  profession.  He  should  have  enough  for  all  of  them."81 
He  had  quarreled  with  Brown,  because  Brown  was  bringing  up  his  son 
on  the  principle  of  letting  him  do  what  he  liked,  and  Landor  declared 
the  lad  to  be  the  wickedest  boy  he  had  ever  known.  "The  Italians  said 
[of  Landor]:  'Every  one  is  afraid  of  him.'  Yet  he  was  respected  uni- 
versally. He  had  credit  for  generosity  as  well  as  honesty,  and  he 
deserved  it,  provided  an  ample  allowance  was  made  for  caprice." 
Though  Landor  gave  as  his  reason  for  seeing  few  people  that  the 
quickness  of  his  temper  made  him  impatient  of  contradiction,  Rob- 
inson found  him  in  fact  very  patient  of  it  indeed.  When  they  spoke  of 
the  literature  of  their  own  country,  they  were  at  one.  Landor  even 
outran  Robinson  himself  in  admiration  for  Wordsworth,  and  Robinson 
was  only  slightly  amused  when  Landor  would  not  decide  the  relative 
merits  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Robinson's  warm  advocacy  di- 
rected Landor  apparently  for  the  first  time  to  the  works  of  Robinson's 
close  friends  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  In  his  turn,  Robinson  borrowed 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  from  their  author  and  devoted  all  his 
free  time  to  reading  them  with  great  admiration  and  writing  notes 
upon  them  for  Landor's  benefit.  "Landor  is  a  man  of  very  decided 
tastes,  and  his  dislikings,  personal  and  literary,  are  expressed  with 
offensive  force,"  and  yet  "in  spite  of  the  extravagancies  in  expres- 
sion of  Landor,  I  somehow  almost  always  agree  with  him  in  opinion." 
In  the  lively  discussion  of  politics  brought  about  by  the  French  Revo- 
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lution  of  1830,  "a  disposition  to  ascribe  to  malice  what  is  only  weak- 
ness, and  a  want  of  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  others,  are  the  only 
great  objection  I  can  make  to  Lander's  judgments  of  persons." 

Another  frequent  subject  of  their  conversation  was  painting.  Landor 
showed  off  his  own  pictures,  and  the  two  visited  the  art  galleries  and 
churches  together.  "Of  painters  he  speaks  as  dogmatically  as  of  poets. 
He  considers  Fra  Bartolommeo  as  equal,  or,  at  least,  second  to 
Raphael.  .  .  .  Michael  Angelo  he  thinks  nothing  of  as  a  painter.82  Had 
he  gone  on  in  heaven  improving  as  he  did  on  earth,  he  could  not  now 
equal  'St.  Mark'  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  He  also  speaks  slightingly  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Next  to  Raphael  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Perugino 
is  his  great  favourite.  In  expression,  even  Raphael  did  not  equal  him." 
Even  as  a  sculptor,  Michelangelo  was  inferior  to  John  of  Bologna.  In 
the  galleries,  Lander's  preference  was  for  the  older  masters  —  Lorenzo 
di  Credi,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  Pollaiuolo,  etc.  —  whereas  the  Guido 
in  the  Tribune  was  not  worth  a  guinea:  the  drawing  was  entirely 
faulty.  With  Robinson,  Landor  called  on  Trajan  Wallis  and  on 
Kirkup,  where  the  two  old  friends  "talked  about  painting  with  a  knowl- 
edge I  envied  and  a  promptitude  of  decision  which  I  should  also  have 
envied  if  I  had  been  certain  the  judgment  was  just."  Wallis  informed 
him  that  Landor  wrote  very  pure  and  excellent  Italian.  When  Robinson 
took  his  leave  in  October  and  found  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  letter  from  Landor  to  Miss  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  recom- 
mending him  as  "a  barrister  and  notwithstanding  both  honest  and 
modest  —  a  character  I  never  heard  of  before.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
met  with  one  who  was  either." 


Landor's  industry  in  planting  and  grafting  was  so  great  that  he  told 
his  sisters  in  the  spring  of  1831  he  hardly  had  time  to  visit  Francis 
Hare  and  his  wife  once  a  week.  "I  have  planted  200  cypresses,  600 
vines,  400  roses,  200  arbutuses,  and  70  bays,  besides  laurustinas, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  60  fruit-trees  of  the  best  qualities  from  France.  ...  I 
have  the  best  water,  the  best  air,  and  the  best  oil  in  the  world.  They 
speak  highly  of  the  wine  too;  but  here  I  doubt.  In  fact,  I  hate  wine, 
unless  hock  or  claret."83 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  activity  was  accomplished  with- 
out some  conflicts.  In  the  late  summer  of  1830,  the  inhabitant  of  a 
neighboring  cottage,  a  M.  Joseph  Antoir,  "formerly  a  vendor  of  prints 
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and  sea-shells,  now  [secretary  and]  attache  to  the  French  Legation," 
claimed  thai  Landor's  extensive  irrigation  was  stopping  the  flow  in  a 
watercourse  which  passed  from  his  estate  to  Antoir's  and  on  which 
Antoir  depended.81  The  Marchese  Scampa  tells  the  story  to  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate  in  one  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations: 
"The  proud  Englishman  had  bought  a  villa  and  a  couple  of  farms 
under  Fiesole;  rooting  up  olives,  cutting  down  vines,  the  madman!  A 
Frenchman  was  his  neighbour.  He  had  a  right  to  the  waste  water  of  the 
proud  Englishman's  fountain.  The  proud  Englishman,  in  his  spite  and 
malignity,  not  only  shaved  every  morning,  and  ordered  all  his  men 
servants,  to  the  number  of  five,  to  shave  also  just  as  frequently,  but  he 
washed  his  hands  and  face  several  times  in  the  day,  and  especially  at 
that  season  when  water  is  most  wanted.  In  like  manner  did  all  his 
children,  four  of  them;  and  all  four  bathed:  all  four,  Eminence!  all 
four!  every  day!  the  malignant  father  setting  them  the  example.  .  .  . 
Pride  and  malice,  the  right  side  and  the  left  side  of  the  Devil,  con- 
stitute the  Englishman.  0  the  persecutor!  This,  the  very  worst  of  them 
all,  .  .  .  this  one  committed  the  injury  through  wanton  extravagance, 
shaving,  washing,  bathing,  beside  watering  two  hundred  orange, 
lemon,  citron  trees,  and  then  laurels  and  myrtles,  and  rhododendrons 
and  magnolias,  and  fantastical  outlandish  flowers  innumerable.  No 
wonder  there  was  little  waste  water."85 

More  soberly,  Landor  believed  that  Antoir  had  no  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter and  that  his  predecessor  at  the  Villa  Gherardesca  had  steadily 
denied  Antoir's  claim.  Yet  to  avoid  trouble,  he  yielded  a  point,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  lose  everything  than  have  a  lawsuit.  This 
compliance  only  caused  Antoir  to  make  fresh  demands,  "which  I  must 
resist,  as  without  the  water  I  lose  the  produce  of  nearly  a  hundred 
lemon-trees,  each  at  least  a  century  old.  They  have  enjoyed  this  water 
unrestricted  for  above  forty  years."  86  There  were  taking  of  depositions 
upon  oath,  and  contradictions  upon  oath.  Then  early  in  1831  the 
attache  wrote  a  challenge,  which  Landor's  friends  said  he  was  bound 
to  ignore. 

"It  was  couched  in  rather  odd  terms,  threatening  to  come  to  the 
house  with  arms;  when  he  knew  that  such  a  threat  could  only  terrify 
the  children,  and  only  hurt  the  mother,  whom  he  had  seen  subject  to 
convulsions  from  the  slightest  cause,  and  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  the  nerves,  which  endangered  her  existence,  and  for  which  alone 
Mr.  Landor  was  induced  to  purchase  his  residence  in  Tuscany." 
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Dueling  was  severely  dealt  with  by  Tuscan  law,  and  only  a  short  while 
before,  another  French  attache  had  been  expelled  from  the  grand 
duchy  for  acting  as  a  second.  Yet  now,  to  Landor 's  amazement, 
"though  he  had  violated  no  law,  and  no  order  of  the  Government,  and 
showed  no  displeasure  at  the  person  who  had  violated  the  laws  more 
than  once  in  this  very  particular,"  he  found  himself  ordered  to  leave 
Tuscany  within  an  hour,  whereas  his  antagonist  was  unmolested.87 

In  Landor's  opinion,  the  affair  was  obviously  a  conspiracy  on  the 
parts  of  Prince  Corsini  and  the  president  of  the  Buon  Governo,  still 
smarting  from  his  triumph  over  them  two  years  previously.  He  sus- 
pected that  they  had  even  urged  Antoir  to  issue  the  challenge  in  order 
to  trap  Landor  into  an  infraction,  and  when  the  scheme  failed  they 
contrived  nevertheless  to  banish  him  on  notice  so  short  that  he  would 
have  no  opportunity  this  time  to  appeal  to  the  grand  duke.  Aid  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter:  "The  French  Minister  [himself,  the 
Count  de  Garay,]  met  them  in  [their  plot],  and  made  them  retire  with 
shame  and  confusion.  .  .  .  [He]  told  Don  Neri  Corsini,  that  if  Mr. 
Landor  was  sent  out  of  Tuscany,  he  would  accompany  him." 88  Mean- 
while Landor  was  apparently  not  above  being  a  bit  stubborn  about 
the  matter,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  ever  intended  to  fight. 
The  Count  de  Garay  went  to  Kirkup,  whom  Landor  had  named  as  his 
second,  and  promised  to  answer  for  Antoir  if  Kirkup  could,  restrain 
Landor,  "which  you  may  suppose  was  no  easy  task,"  Kirkup  told 
Forster.  "But  I  succeeded  that  evening  up  at  the  villa,  and  pledged  my 
responsibility!5'89 

Naturally,  this  uproar  was  only  the  beginning.  There  were  suits  and 
countersuits  and  appeals,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  may 
once  again  refer  to  the  Marchese  Scampa.00  Many  years  later,  Landor 
presented  to  Browning  a  copy  of  his  printed  brief  before  the  Tuscan 
Court  of  Appeal,  a  stout  quarto  pamphlet  of  112  numbered  paragraphs 
dated  1841.91  The  case  was  finally  settled  in  1842  at  a  cost  to  Landor 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds.03 
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DESPITE  the  general  sense  of  well-being  in  Lander's  letters  from 
his  villa,  there  gradually  becomes  apparent  an  undertone  that  is 
less  happy.  Neither  he  nor  the  children  had  had  a  moment's  illness 
since  he  resided  in  the  villa;  the  boys  were  "all  robust  as  young 
eagles";  but  not  only  did  his  wife  "run  after  colds" — "it  would  be 
strange  if  she  did  not  take  them;  but  she  has  taken  none  here;  hers 
are  all  from  Florence."  *  Julia's  social  life  was  not  that  of  her  husband, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  express  slight  pique  at  her  insistence  on 
trotting  in  to  the  city  when  he  himself,  as  he  liked  to  think,  was  per- 
fectly content  to  spend  all  his  time  at  the  villa.  The  suggestion  of  her 
tendency  to  nervous  hysteria  in  his  account  of  Antoir's  challenge  was 
another  unhappy  sign.  Landor  even  felt  impelled  to  ask  his  sisters  to 
tell  Robert  that  he  was  "too  good  for  failure  by  any  such  mistake  as 
marriage.  Henry  is  the  only  one  of  us  exactly  cut  out  for  the  married 
state.  But  my  extreme  fondness  for  children  compensates  me  for 
everything."  2 

With  respect  to  his  children,  he  was  exceedingly  possessive — and  his 
possessiveness  was  matched  by  his  wife's.  "Arnold  is  not  ashamed, 
though  almost  thirteen,  to  throw  his  arms  about  my  neck  and  kiss  me 
twenty  times  together;  and  the  others  claim  the  same  right,  'and  have 
their  claims  allowed.'"  He  rejected  the  suggestion  that  Arnold  be 
allowed  to  join  his  cousin  Charles  Willson  Landor  at  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold's  Rugby:  Arnold  would  be  content  to  live  in  Italy,  and  with 
him  the  younger  children.  For  the  latter  he  had  once  thought  of  the 
army  and  the  law,  but  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  less  likely  to  be 
rogues  and  impostors  if  he  kept  them  out  of  the  professions.  "I  lived 
nearly  all  the  best  days  of  my  life  on  less  than  1501.  a  year;  they  may 
do  the  same.  A  young  single  man  in  Italy  need  not  spend  more.  Music, 
drawing,  reading  occupy  more  innocently  the  few  hours  of  life  that 
are  worth  living  than  worldly  and  lucrative  pursuits.  Happily  all  three 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XI  begin  on  page  553. 
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are  very  fond  of  one  another  and  will  never  scramble."3  Landor's  lack 
of  provision  for  his  children  was  principally  his  failure  to  foresee 
independent  lives  for  them  as  they  grew  older — independence  that 
must  be  provided  for  financially  by  one  means  or  another.  And  since 
other  members  of  the  family  in  England  had  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  Landor's  estates  for  him,  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
a  share  in  the  blame  for  failing  to  lay  aside  money  (as  Landor's 
mother  so  carefully  had  done)  for  the  younger  children.  Landor's 
prediction  that  his  children  would  never  scramble  might  have  been 
remembered  with  some  bitterness  when  after  years  of  absence  he  again 
saw  them  in  that  unhappy  house  in  1858.  When  he  died  in  1864  his 
sons  were  forty-six,  forty-one,  and  thirty-nine,  and  his  daughter  was 
forty-four;  only  one  of  them  was  married;  all  (except  perhaps  the 
youngest)  were  living  perforce  with  their  mother  in  the  villa;  and 
three  of  them  had  children. 

The  revolutionary  turmoil  of  the  day  in  Italy  left  Landor  unmoved.4 
Similar  movement*  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  however  interested  him 
more,  and  if  the  prospect  of  parliamentary  reform  in  England  could 
not  stir  him,  it  was  only  because  he  had  been  its  advocate  for  so  many 
years  that  it  seemed  a  thing  long  overdue.  In  this  view,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  was  altogether  at  odds  with  both  his  family  and  his  older 
friends  in  England.  Julius  Hare  reported,  for  example,  that  Words- 
worth actually  seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  three  months, 
all  because  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  ministry's  reform  bill. 
Of  the  Landor  brothers,  only  Charles  failed  to  perceive  how  the  whole 
country  was  bent  on  destruction — his  last  letter  to  his  sisters  (they 
reported)  had  been  all  about  foxes  and  fish.  Robert  was  even  more 
depressed  than  themselves  with  grief  that  their  glorious  country  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fools  and  rogues.  But  Waller's  mincl  went 
back  to  the  day  when  he  had  been  pamphleteering  for  the  Whigs  in 
Warwick  and  when  his  friends  there  were  already  supporting  the 
movement  for  parliamentary  reform  (under  the  leadership,  in  1797 
as  in  1831,  of  Grey). 

"You  are  a  little  too  melancholy  in  regard  to  the  times,"  Landor  wrote 
to  his  sisters  on  May  20.  "Whatever  is  happening  and  about  to  happen 
was  foreseen  by  me  in  the  period  of  Pitt's  war  against  France.  He 
squandered  the  nation's  wealth  with  more  imprudence  than  the  most 
wanton  youth  ever  squandered  his  new  inheritance;  and  the  facility  he 
found  in  raising  supplies  from  a  venal  parliament  shows  the  necessity 
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of  changing  the  system.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  change  had  not 
taken  place  fifty-five  years  earlier.  Then  we  should  not  have  lost 
America,  except  as  a  colony  and  a  dependent,  and  by  no  means  as  a 
confederate  and  friend.  But  above  all  we  should  have  had  a  debt  of 
about  40  instead  of  800  millions."  5 

Nevertheless  he  did  seriously  fear  that  reform  by  parliamentary 
action  would  lead  to  violence  and  believed  that  the  conflict  between 
Lords  and  Commons  could  best  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  the 
king's  prerogative  to  give  representation  to  whatever  boroughs  were 
in  need  of  it.  So  grave  was  his  concern  on  this  point  that  he  directed 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
"It  is  the  duty  of  the  wise  to  set  the  unwise  right,"6 


Crabb  Robinson  spent  two  more  months  in  Florence  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  then  returned  to  London,  from  which  place  he 
could  report  to  Landor,  "I  have  just  seen  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  liv- 
ing in  absolute  solitude  at  Enfield.  I  found  your  poems  lying  open  be- 
fore Lamb.  Both  tipsy  and  sober  he  is  ever  muttering  Rose  Aylmer.  But 
it  is  not  those  lines  only  that  have  a  curious  fascination  for  him.  He  is 
always  turning  to  Gebir  for  things  that  haunt  him  in  the  same  way."  7 

The  book  lying  before  Lamb  was  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  Other 
Poems,  published  at  last  in  April  1831  by  Edward  Moxon,  a  newcomer 
in  the  publishing  field  who  before  long  was  to  become  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  figures.  According  to  Forster,  the  book  was  published  on 
commission,  Julius  Hare  guaranteeing  Moxon  the  expenses,  and  Hare 
himself  told  Robinson  after  nine  months  that  the  sale  was  less  than 
forty  copies.8  The  manuscript  had  been  carried  to  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1827,  perhaps  by  Francis  Hare,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  what  changes  were  made  in  the  interim  —  whether,  for 
example,  the  grouping  of  thirty-one  poems  under  the  heading  "To 
lanthe"  was  part  of  the  original  plan  or  the  consequence  of  her  visit 
to  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1829-1830.9  (Four  little  poems  that  were 
written  on  that  occasion  found  their  way  into  the  volume.10)  For  the 
collected  poems  of  a  man  of  fifty-six,  the  book  seems  to  offer  a  scant 
array:  the  two  works  named  in  the  title,  a  few  dramatic  scenes,  "Gun- 
laug,"  and  seventy-six  shorter  poems.  Even  of  these  last  a  good  many 
are  worthless  squibs  and  doggerels;  yet  among  the  others  is  the 
epigram  which  became  a  favorite  of  Swinburne's: 
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Stand  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set, 

With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conveyed! 
Or  Charon,  seeing,  may  forget 

That  he  is  old  and  she  a  shade.1* 

Despite  a  hint  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  that  he  might  one  day  astonish 
their  neighbors  the  Lucys  by  introducing  into  an  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tion their  ancestor  Sir  Thomas  (the  one  whose  deer,  legend  has  it, 
Shakespeare  poached)12  and  despite  the  sending  of  an  occasional  new 
dialogue  to  Hare,  Landor's  literary  activity  was  slight  during  his  first 
years  in  the  villa,  and  indeed  he  thought  of  composition  with  some- 
thing a  little  like  distaste: 

"The  manual  part  of  writing  is  to  me  a  most  odious  and  irksome 
thing,"  he  wrote  to  Robinson  in  March  1831.  "Added  to  which,  there 
is  one  part  of  my  mind  of  such  an  infirm  and  slender  texture,  that  any 
interruption,  a  step  or  a  whisper,  quite  incapacitates  me  the  whole  day 
long.  Had  it  been  otherwise  I  should  not  have  composed  only  one 
hundred  Imaginary  Conversations,  but  five  or  six  or  seven." 
"Excepting  for  Elia"  (he  had  borrowed  from  Charles  Brown  the  num- 
bers of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  that  contained  Elia's  essays),  "I 
have  taken  up  no  book  lately,  and  read  in  general  so  little  that  I  might 
lose  a  glass  from  my  spectacles  and  never  find  it  out."n 

Then  on  October  20  Robinson  found  a  letter  from  Landor  at  the 
Athenaeum,  filled  once  again  with  the  old  enthusiasm:  "I  have  been 
employed  in  writing  what  I  have  hitherto  kept  a  secret  from  every- 
body." It  was  High  and  Low  Life  in  Italy,  of  which  he  ventured  to  say 
that  "no  modern  work  relating  to  Italy  contains  so  much  truth  of 
character."  He  forwarded  the  manuscript  by  the  hand  of  Trajan 
Wallis  and  begged  Robinson  to  sell  the  copyright  for  him  and  keep 
secret  if  possible  his  identity  as  author.  "If  my  name  were  prefixt  I 
sh*  be  driven  out  of  Tuscany — but  they  may  suppose  what  they 
please."  As  for  the  price,  "If  [the  publisher]  gives  me  £100  I  shall  be 
contented — tho  I  prefer  two — not  that  I  think  the  book  deserves  it. ... 
I  do  not  care  about  the  price:  although  I  will  never  more  go  Italves 
with  anybody,"14 

When  the  manuscript  reached  Robinson  on  January  5,  1832,  he 
asked  Julius  Hare's  advice  and  received  a  sad  account  of  the  recent 
sale  of  Landor's  works.  Landor  had  suggested  that  Colburn  be  tried, 
but  Hare  cautioned  particularly  against  approaching  him.  Robinson 
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tried  first  Baldwin,  who  thought  well  of  it  but  apparently  declined 
because  it  was  not  the  sort  of  book  he  published,  and  then  John 
Murray,  who  kept  it  three  months  without  giving  an  answer.  Landor's 
arrival  in  London  in  May  relieved  Robinson  of  considerable  embar- 
rassment; he  recovered  the  manuscript  from  Murray  and  handed  it  to 
its  author,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  bring  Hunt  a  little  money.15  Conceiving  that  it  would  do  better 
in  a  periodical,  Hunt  then  offered  it  "at  a  moderate  price"  to  Tait  for 
his  new  Edinburgh  Magazine,™  but  Tait  declined  it,  and  the  manu- 
script lay  idle  on  Hunt's  hands  until  he  himself  became  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Repository  in  July  1837.  With  Landor's  permission,  from 
August  1837  to  April  1838  High  and  Low  Life  in  Italy  appeared 
regularly  in  that  magazine;  it  was  thus  nearly  coincident  with  Hunt's 
editorship,  and  in  fact  he  devoted  two  thirds  of  his  last  number  to  it, 
that  the  publication  might  be  completed  before  the  magazine  col- 
lapsed. If  we  may  not  fairly  infer  that  the  Repository  failed  under  the 
weight  of  Landor's  papers,  we  can  at  least  say  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  save  it  from  failure.  The  readers  were  clearly  puzzled:  twice 
the  editor  had  to  assure  them  in  footnotes  that  Italian  manners 
were  "here  painted  to  the  very  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit,  including 
specimens  even  of  idiom,  and  of  the  phraseology  of  obsequious  inter- 
course," that  "not  a  syllable  [was]  without  its  weight  and  significance, 
whether  the  subject  be  grave  or  gay." 

And  yet  the  work  is  in  many  respects  lively  reading.  Made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  letters  from  various  correspondents  (not  unlike  The 
Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker).,  it  develops  a  slight  thread  of  story 
about  each,  though  one  could  hardly  suggest  that  it  has  a  plot.  The 
characters  are  seldom  closely  connected  with  each  other,  yet  their 
paths  do  cross.  Most  of  them  are  English  observers  of  Italian  life  from 
various  points  of  view  who  are  rather  given  to  anecdotes  about  such 
Florentine  celebrities  as  Don  Neri  Corsini  and  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  The  principal  Italian  correspondents  are  a  sycophantic  priest 
who  becomes  a  bishop  and  a  delightfully  simple  peasant  girl  who  is  in 
love  with  a  young  English  poet  but  is  betrayed  by  her  parents  into  a 
marriage  with  an  Italian  she  has  never  seen  before.  Then  with  the 
greatest  naturalness  in  the  world  she  writes  to  the  Englishman  to 
appoint  with  him  what  days  in  the  week  he  may  attend  her  as  cavaliere 
servente.  About  two  thirds  of  the  way  through  the  book  appears  the 
Imaginary  Conversation  "The  Cardinal-Legate  Albani  and  Picture- 
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Dealers,"  written  before  1829  for  the  "sixth"  volume  that  never 
appeared  and  perhaps  more  consistently  good  fun  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  present  work.  Landor  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  remarked 
to  Robinson  about  this  book,  and  his  prose  writings  in  general,  "I 
never  can  curtail  quite  enough";17  the  book  is  as  formless  as  the 
Imaginary  Conversations,  and  more  than  once  the  reader  wishes  the 
author's  pruning  were  more  ruthless  and  his  jokes  a  little  less  private. 
Yet  there  is  a  keenness  of  wit  and  irony  that  is  genuinely  Swiftian,  so 
that  the  work  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  lie  hidden  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly  Repository  for  nearly  a  century  before  taking  its  place 
with  Landor's  collected  works.18 


By  early  February  1832,  Landor  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  his  friend  Ablett  to  visit  England  in  the  spring.  It  would 
be  eighteen  years  almost  to  the  day  since  he  had  last  seen  his  native 
country. 

It  was  still  too  early  for  the  railroad.  He  bought  a  horse  and  phaeton 
and  set  out  by  himself.19  "I  promised  my  dear  Arnold  to  bring  him 
with  me,  but  his  mother  would  not  let  him  go.  He  was  grieved  at  the 
disappointment,  but  bore  it  heroically.  Dear  good  divine  creature! 
Poor  Julietta  cried  and  hung  about  me  and  told  me  not  to  go  away. 
If  she  had  told  me  only  once  more,  I  could  not  have  left  her."20  At 
Dieppe  he  sold  his  conveyance,  and  on  May  10  crossed  the  channel 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Brighton,  where  the  Countess  de  Molande 
was  residing  with  her  family.  He  burst  in  upon  us,  said  lanthe's  son, 
"with  pristine  friendliness  and  almost  boyish  spirit."  21  Here  he  spent 
two  days  as  her  guest,  "in  the  midst  of  music,  dancing,  and  fashionable 
people  turned  radicals"  (to  use  his  own  words).  "This  amused  me 
highly.  Lady  Bolingbroke  told  me  that  her  husband  would  never  enter 
the  House  of  Lords  again."22 

He  reached  London  on  the  twelfth,  ten  days  or  so  later  than  he  was 
expected.  Julius  Hare  had  come  over  from  Cambridge  to  see  him  at 
the  first  of  the  month  but  could  not  wait.  Ablett  also  had  been  in  town 
since  the  first  and  pressing  business  was  calling  him  back  to  Llanbedr 
Hall,  his  home  near  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  It  was  therefore  at  first 
Landor's  intention  to  stop  but  a  single  night  at  Warwick  as  he  and 
Ablett  went  out  to  Wales,  but  even  that  visit  was  not  made,  and  he 
did  not  see  his  sisters  until  the  end  of  July.23 
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After  a  round  of  calls  upon  his  friends  in  London,  and  a  day  at  Cam- 
bridge with  Julius  and  Augustus  Hare,24  he  and  Ablett  and  Ablett's 
brother-in-law  left  for  Wales  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-third. 


The  Abletts  proved  rather  possessive  hosts,  but  were  altogether  so 
pleasing  that  Landor  let  himself  be  induced  to  prolong  his  visit  with 
them  for  nearly  two  months.  It  was  pleasant  country,  "magnificent 
trees,  the  richest  valley  in  the  world  and  the  most  varied  hills,  with  lofty 
mountains  not  too  near  nor  too  distant,  but  just  as  great  folks  should 
be."  As  for  the  Abletts  themselves,  "I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
incomparable  friends,  they  are  worthy  one  of  the  other."  Ablett  was 
"of  all  men  living  .  .  .  the  very  best,  the  most  modest  and  sober 
minded.  He  is  very  religious,  and  reads  prayers  to  his  servants  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  and  one  before  they  go  to  church."  Every  cottage  on 
his  estates  was  more  comfortable  than  the  best  house  on  the  Continent 
—  each  had  its  patent  oven,  a  clock,  and  its  own  garden  around  it. 
Mrs.  Ablett's  love  of  flowers  was  such  that  she  spent  £300  a  year  on  her 
garden  alone  (half  Landor's  annual  income,  that  is).  Hare's  cousin 
Mrs.  Dashwood  lived  not  far  away,  "a  most  polished  and  highly  in- 
formed woman"  with  whom  Landor  kept  up  a  correspondence,  and 
visits  were  naturally  exchanged.20 

The  second  week  in  June,  Landor  and  Ablett  made  an  excursion  into 
Cumberland,  traveling  by  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Whitehaven  with 
the  intention  of  spending  "a  day  or  two  with  Southey,  &  then  about  as 
much  time  with  Wordsworth."  20  It  was  now  nearly  three  years  since 
Landor  had  last  heard  from  Southey  and  eight  since  Wordsworth  had 
borrowed  half  of  one  of  Southey's  letters  to  thank  Landor  for  the  gift 
of  the  first  series  of  Imaginary  Conversations.  When  Landor  and  Ablett 
landed  at  Whitehaven,  they  learned  that  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter 
Dora  were  at  that  very  moment  visiting  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
at  Moresby,  nearby,  so  to  Moresby  they  went,  about  June  18.  "As  I  had 
not  heard  that  he  was  in  England,"  wrote  Wordsworth,  "my  gratifica- 
tion in  seeing  him  was  heightened  by  surprise.  His  conversation  is 
lively  and  original;  his  learning  great,  tho'  he  will  not  allow  it,  and 
his  laugh  the  heartiest  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time."27  Dora  commis- 
sioned Landor  to  write  some  verses  for  her  album,  and  he  did  so  in  due 
course,  though  he  did  not  actually  copy  them  into  the  album  until  four 
years  later:  2S 
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FOR  MISS  WORDSWORTH'S  ALBUM,  AT  WORDSWORTH'S  DESIRE. 
Glorious  the  names  that  cluster  here, 
The  loftiest  of  our  lofty  lie; 
Who  can  approach  them  void  of  fear, 
Though  Genius  urge  &  Friendship  smile? 

To  lay  one  stone  upon  the  hill, 
And  shew  that  I  have  climbd  so  high, 
Is  what  they  bid  me.  .  Wordswoith's  will 
Is  law,  &  Landor  must  comply. 

From  Moresby,  Wordsworth  followed  Ablett  and  Landor  to  his  friend 
Stansfeld  Rawson's  home,  Wasdale  Hall,  on  Wast  Water,  where  the 
two  poets  spent  another  day  together  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
Landor  again  commemorated  the  occasion  with  verses.29 

Wordsworth  was  pleased  with  Landor.  Less  than  a  month  after  their 
meeting,  Julius  Hare  visited  him  in  Westmorland  and  was  frequently 
pressed  to  convey  to  Landor  his  kindest  remembrances  and  the  assur- 
ances of  his  highest  regard.  "Your  politics  did  not  alarm  him,"  wrote 
Hare.  "He  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  talked  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  youth  of  the  day  you  passed  with  him."  30  Wordsworth  him- 
self wrote  to  Robinson,  "  [Landor]  appears  to  be  a  most  warm-hearted 
man,  his  conversation  very  animated,  and  he  has  the  heartiest  and 
happiest  laugh  I  ever  heard  from  a  man  of  his  years."31  "Pray  tell 
[Wordsworth],"  Landor  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent  a  year  later, 
"how  often  I  think  of  the  delightful  hours  I  passed  with  him  at  Wast- 
water.  I  wish  you  were  coming  over  into  Italy  together."32 

Landor  and  Ablett  went  on  to  Keswick,  where  his  apparition  seemed 
to  Southey  "like  a  dream, — but  like  a  pleasant  one,  &  one  that  is 
distinctly  remembered.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  something  on  which  to 
look  back  with  gratification,  when  there  can  be  so  little  in  looking 
forward."33  Almost  nothing  of  these  days  is  recorded,  except  the 
vehemence  with  which  Landor  denounced  the  word  "impugn"  in  one 
of  Southey 5s  manuscripts  as  an  oifense  to  the  eye  (from  its  impossible 
spelling)  and  an  abomination  to  the  sense  (as  being  essentially  a 
metaphor  with  unpleasant  associations  for  Landor);  the  dispute  was 
continued  in  their  correspondence.34  Essentially  it  was  an  autumnal 
visit,  though  Southey  felt  the  passage  of  time  far  more  than  Landor. 
The  old  names  were  passing,  and  the  letter  Southey  wrote  immediately 
after  Landor's  departure  talked  of  the  death  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
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and  the  fatal  collapse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Landor  remained  two  days, 
and  on  his  departure  presented  young  Cuthbert  with  a  seal,  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  return  with  his  own  son  Arnold  three  years 
hence,  "which  to  him  seems  not  so  long  a  time  to  look  forward  to  as 
it  does  to  me,"  remarked  Southey  to  Caroline  Bowles,  "for  he  has  had 
no  home-proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life."  35 


Landor  intended  to  leave  for  Warwick  almost  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  Llanbedr  Hall  and  to  take  Ablett  with  him,  but  the  Abletts  would 
not  hear  of  his  departing  so  soon,  and  a  meeting  on  July  13  with 
Lord  Bagot,  two  of  whose  brothers  had  been  schoolfellows  of  Landor's, 
brought  an  invitation  to  spend  a  day  at  his  home  nearby  which  Landor 
did  not  wish  to  refuse.  By  that  time  Ablett  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
going  to  Warwick,  so  that  Landor's  sisters  were  deprived  of  a  meeting 
with  him  for  several  more  years.™  As  he  left  Ruthin,  Landor  pledged 
himself  to  the  Abletts  also  to  return  in  a  few  years,  when  (wrote 
Ablett  to  Ellen  and  Elizabeth)  "we  hope  he  will  leave  [his  native 
land]  no  more  but  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  give  his  valuable 
attainments  to  the  society  of  his  friends  and  family  here."  37  With 
the  last  suggestion  Landor  did  not  concur. 

"We  have  cholera  on  every  side  of  us,"  he  wrote  to  his  sisters  from 
Llanbedr.  "However  with  speedy  and  frequent  doses  of  laudanum  and 
ether  one  may  peradventure  be  a  match  for  it.  I  should  think  it  very 
spiteful  in  it  to  spite  me  anywhere  but  at  my  villa,  where  I  have  a 
place  prepared,  and  where  my  two  labourers  are  to  have  a  crown 
each  for  planting  me.  I  am  called  away  to  walk.  So  adieu  for  the 
present." 

Finding  that  the  only  coach  from  Ruthin  to  Warwick  went  through 
Rugeley,  or  at  least  through  nearby  Birmingham,  Landor  resolved  to 
spend  a  week  with  his  brother  Charles  at  Colton  and  announced  his 
intention  to  be  with  him  at  dinner  on  Friday  the  twentieth.38  Then 
on  he  went  to  Warwick,  to  see  for  himself  for  the  first  time  the 
increased  bustle  of  the  place  about  which  his  mother  had  warned 
him.80  For  Warwick,  formerly  of  all  places  in  the  world  the  most 
quiet  and  idle,  was  now  joining  its  own  noises  to  those  of  Leamington. 
The  presence  of  Kenyon  and  his  wife  at  Leamington,  however,  enliv- 
ened his  stay  with  his  sisters  and  perhaps  compensated  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  watering  place.40 
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Landor  originally  intended  to  spend  three  weeks  with  his  sisters  in 
Warwick,  and  he  may  have  stayed  longer;  he  was  certainly  there  on 
August  13.41  He  made  an  entirely  new  group  of  acquaintances,  about 
whom  he  continually  inquired  in  his  subsequent  letters  home,  and  he 
grew  much  warmer  in  his  affection  for  his  brother  Henry,  so  that  on 
his  return  to  Italy  he  resumed  a  correspondence  with  him  that  (except 
for  two  notes)  seems  to  have  been  suspended  for  eighteen  years.42 

Though  his  plans  called  for  a  deal  of  traveling,  he  seems  to  have 
been  most  reluctant  to  undertake  it  and  probably  found  as  great  dif- 
ficulty in  leaving  Warwick  as  he  had  found  in  leaving  Llanbedr.  The 
consequence  was  an  uncommon  amount  of  crowding  in  the  last  weeks 
of  his  stay  in  England.  From  Warwick  he  went  to  Bath,  passing 
through  Evesham  on  the  road,  not  far  from  Robert  Landor's  rectory 
at  Birlingham.  As  the  coach  stopped  at  the  inn  there,  Robert  quite  by 
chance  pulled  up  with  his  carriage,  making  the  rounds  of  parishioners 
stricken  with  cholera.  They  had  not  corresponded  for  some  years,  but 
the  encounter  was  most  friendly,  and  Robert  promised  to  come  to 
Bath  while  Walter  was  there.  Walter  extended  his  stay  at  that  place 
an  extra  day,  but  Robert  did  not  come — having  been  stricken,  as 
Walter  learned  later,  by  the  gout:  "I  hope  and  believe  that  Robert's 
general  health  will  hereafter  be  much  improved  by  his  attack  of  gout. 
However  I  much  regret  that  either  this  or  any  other  incident  has 
deprived  me  of  the  satisfaction  I  should  have  had  in  seeing  him 


again."  43 


From  Bath  Landor  went  to  Richmond  in  Surrey,  where  his  wife's 
family  were  so  kind  to  him  that  he  left  with  regret  and  with  an 
engagement  to  return  briefly  the  next  week.  On  Sunday,  September 
23,  he  arrived  again  in  London  and  stayed  in  Upper  Brook  Street.44 
Next  day  he  went  to  see  Robinson  and  urged  him  so  strongly  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Brighton  directly  that  Robinson  had  great  difficulty  in 
excusing  himself.  Together  they  called  on  Trelawny,  whom  Robinson 
had  never  seen  before.  "He  looks  quite  human.  Indeed,  his  counte- 
nance is  amiable  as  well  as  handsome;  we  chatted  but  a  few  minutes; 
he  spoke  of  Italy  as  a  country  for  poor  men  only."  "Is  there  not," 
Robinson  asked  Landor  as  they  proceeded  together  to  see  a  private 
exhibition  of  Flaxman's  drawings,  "some  odd  story  about  him?  Was 
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he  not  a  pirate  or  smuggler?"  "I  believe,  for  the  matter  of  that," 
replied  Landor,  "he  was  both."45 

The  journey  to  Brighton  must  have  been  a  very  hasty  one,  especially 
if  Landor  also  kept  his  engagement  to  return  to  Richmond,  for  by 
September  28  he  was  again  in  London.  Lady  Blessington,  meantime, 
wrote  him  a  reproachful  note,  in  which  she  complied  with  his  request 
for  an  engraving  of  herself  but  complained  that  though  he  had 
promised  to  spend  a  week  in  London  and  give  her  her  share,  he  now 
seemed  to  have  had  not  even  a  single  day  for  her.46  The  two  evenings 
that  followed  the  writing  of  this  letter  (the  twenty-eighth  and  the 
twenty-ninth)  Landor  spent  at  her  house,  at  the  end  of  Seamore  Place 
(now  Curzon  Place),  and  both  evenings  Robinson  also  was  there,  hav- 
ing been  assured  by  Landor  of  her  ladyship's  desire  to  know  him. 
There  was  of  course  a  good  deal  of  scandal  associated  both  with  Lady 
Blessington  and  with  her  sister,  who  a  few  years  before  had  married 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  Landor  assured  Robinson 
that  she  was  the  most  devoted  wife  to  Lord  Blessington  (of  whom  in 
fact  she  spoke  several  times  that  first  evening  with  great  earnestness) 
and  was  in  all  points  a  most  respectable  woman.47 

Both  these  evenings  were  for  Landor  merely  the  conclusions  of 
memorable  days.  On  the  twenty-eighth  he  and  Thomas  Worsley  (later 
Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge)  breakfasted  with  Robinson, 
and  after  an  agreeable  chat  drove  to  Edmonton  and  walked  over  the 
fields  to  Enfield,  where  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  expecting 
them.  "[He]  met  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  friend  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing," said  Landor,48 

"We  had  scarcely  an  hour  to  chat  with  them,"  wrote  Robinson  in  his 
diary,  "but  it  was  enough  to  make  both  Landor  and  Worsley  express 
themselves  afterwards  delighted  with  the  person  of  Mary  Lamb  and 
pleased  with  the  conversation  of  Lamb,  though  I  thought  Lamb  by 
no  means  at  his  ease,  Miss  Lamb  quite  silent."49 
Landor  accepted  a  commission  from  Lamb  too  for  some  album  verses, 
for  his  protegee  Emma  Isola;  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  who 
called  on  Lamb  just  after  the  poem  had  been  delivered,  remembered 
when  he  wrote  Landor's  biography  thirty-five  years  later  "the  boyish 
delight  with  which  Lamb  read  these  verses":  he  was  of  course  John 
Forster.50  "Many  things  I  had  to  say  to  you  which  there  was  not  time 
for,"  wrote  Lamb  as  he  sent  Landor  a  copy  of  Last  Essays  of  Elia  by 
way  of  acknowledgment  of  these  verses.  "One  why  should  I  forget? 
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tis  for  Rose  Aylmer,  which  has  a  charm  I  cannot  explain.  I  lived  upon 
it  for  weeks."51 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  again  in  company  with  Robinson,  Landor  took 
a  cab  to  Highgate  and  called  on  Coleridge.  "We  sat  not  much  more 
than  an  hour  with  him,"  Robinson  noted;  "he  was  horribly  bent  and 
looked  seventy  years  of  age — nor  did  he  talk  with  his  usual  fire  but 
quite  in  his  usual  style.  A  great  part  of  his  conversation  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  I  had  heard  him  say  before — an  abuse  of  the  Ministry 
for  taking  away  his  pension,  he  speaking  of  himself  as  having  devoted 
himself  not  to  the  writing  for  the  people,  whom  the  public  could 
reward,  but  for  the  nation,  of  which  the  King  is  the  representative.  The 
stay  was  too  short  to  allow  of  our  entering  upon  literary  matters.  He 
spoke  only  of  Oriental  poetry  with  contempt,  and  he  showed  his 
memory  by  alluding  to  Landor's  juvenile  poems  [said  to  be  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian]  but  which  were  in  fact  original.  Landor  and  he 
seemed  to  like  each  other.  Landor  spoke  in  his  dashing  way,  which 
Coleridge  could  understand  and  he  concurred  with  him.  Indeed,  I 
found  Landor  both  with  Coleridge  and  Lady  Blessington  more  of  an 
assentor  than  I  should  have  expected."  52  "  [Coleridge]  had  recovered 
his  health  when  I  saw  him,"  wrote  Landor  to  his  sister  when  the  word 
came  two  years  later  of  his  death,  "and  told  me  that  he  had  not  been 
better  for  many  years.  Poor  man!  He  put  on  a  bran-new  suit  of  black 
to  come  down  and  see  me,  and  made  me  as  many  fine  speeches  as  he 
ever  could  have  done  to  a  pretty  girl.  My  heart  aches  at  the  thought 
that  almost  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  and  one  so  friendly  to  me, 
is  gone  from  it."53  "He  was  very  infirm  in  his  limbs  when  I  saw  him," 
Landor  told  another  friend  at  the  same  time,  "but  he  retained  all  his 
energy  of  mind,  and  all  his  sweetness,  variety,  and  flexibility  of  lan- 
guage. I  did  hope  ...  to  see  him  again  on  my  return  to  England  in 
the  spring  of  next  year." 54 

On  what  must  have  been  Landor's  last  day  in  England,  September 
30,  he  was  in  Robinson's  company  for  nearly  the  whole  day.  He  had 
told  his  sisters  that  he  would  probably  leave  England  on  Saturday, 
the  twenty-ninth,  on  the  steamboat  for  Rotterdam,  but  he  cannot  have 
departed  earlier  than  October  1.  "How  impatient  I  am  to  be  again 
among  my  own  creatures."55 


Landor  had  as  traveling  companions  both  Julius  Hare  and  Thomas 
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Worsley.  Their  tour  took  them  through  the  principal  Dutch  and 
Belgian  towns,  where  they  saw  most  of  the  art  treasures  and  looked  at 
Waterloo  in  passing,  "an  ugly  table  for  an  ugly  game,  played  badly 
both  by  loser  and  winner,"  wrote  Landor.  Then  they  went  up  the 
Rhine.00 

At  Bonn  they  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  Julius  Hare's  half-sister 
Georgiana,  whose  effort  to  entertain  them  suitably  was  ruined  by 
Landor's  impetuousness.  She  invited  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  ex- 
pressly to  meet  him,  and  Schlegel  came  in  formal  dress,  gaudy  with 
ribbons  and  orders.  Unfortunately,  he  made  the  remark  that  Niebuhr 
was  totally  unfit  for  a  historian,  and  Landor  conceived  this  as  a  slight 
on  Niebuhr's  translator  Julius  Hare.  "Perhaps  Mr.  Schlegel,  who  has 
found  out  that  Shakespeare  is  a  poet,  may  discover  that  Niebuhr  is 
a  historian,"  he  remarked,  and  then  retired  to  a  table  at  another  part 
of  the  room,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  explaining  to  a  young 
English  officer  in  the  Prussian  service  (probably  Miss  Hare's  brother) 
how  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ought  to  be  redistributed. 
Schlegel  turned  to  the  group  and  remarked,  "Well,  I  don't  like  the 
French,  .  .  .  but  with  all  their  faults  they  are  at  least  polite;  they  have 
some  notion  of  good  breeding."57  Miss  Hare  was  humiliated,  and  the 
injury  was  hardly  soothed  when  Landor  wrote  to  her  the  following 
January  that  "had  I  any  superfluous  money,  I  might  have  offered  three 
dollars  [for]  the  little  person,  or  rather  pony  in  ribbands — apparently 
for  fair  or  market"  whom  he  had  met  at  her  house.58  She  carried  the 
smart  with  her  for  many  years — the  story  cropped  up  in  a  review  her 
husband  wrote  of  Forster's  life  of  Landor  in  1869 — and  she  never 
seems  to  have  understood  that  Landor  conceived  his  behavior  a 
defense  of  her  brother. 

"The  next  morning,"  wrote  Landor,  "I  saw  the  honest  Arndt,  who 
settled  the  bile  this  coxcomb  of  the  bazar  had  excited."50  Though 
Arndt  knew  neither  French  nor  English,  and  Landor  no  German,  they 
got  on  well  because  each  recognized  in  the  other  the  champion  of 
freedom  and  the  liberal  revolution.  Not  long  afterward,  Arndt  wrote 
out  and  sent  to  Landor  a  quatrain  in  praise  of  Freiheit,  with  an  awk- 
ward English  translation,  inscribed  "To  Walter  Savage  Landor,  (free- 
dom's vindicator  and  humanity's  lover,)  written  in  his  remembrance 
by  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt."60  When  Arndt  died  in  1860  at  the  age  of  91, 
Landor  recalled  in  verse  their  conversation  in  his  orchard  at  Bonn, 
when  the  sound  of  one  of  Arndt's  own  songs  rose  from  an  enthusiastic 
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crowd  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  below  while  they  talked  of  freedom 
and  the  restoration  of  peace;  when  an  apple  fell  Arndt  picked  it  up, 
wiped  the  dew  away,  and  gave  it  to  Landor,  who  planted  the  pips  at 
Fiesole  in  remembrance  of  the  visit  but  never  saw  them  grow.61 

The  party  spent  a  day  at  Frankfurt,  where  on  October  20  Landor 
wrote  to  Robinson,  "Today  I  passed  before  the  house  of  your  friend 
Goethe — the  house  where  he  was  born.  I  lifted  off  my  hat  and  bowed 
before  it."  Nuremberg,  where  they  spent  another  day,  seemed  to  him 
admirable  above  all  the  towns  he  had  ever  seen,  incomparably  above 
Rome  in  point  of  beauty  and  interest.  By  October  27  they  were  in 
Augsburg;  thence  on  to  Munich,  where  the  picture  gallery  was  closed, 
but  they  saw  the  Glyptothek  and  the  castles  at  Schleissheim  and  met 
Schelling,  "who,"  wrote  Hare,  "now  that  Goethe  and  Niebuhr  are 
gone,  is  without  a  rival  the  first  man  of  the  age, — I  know  not  who  is 
the  second."62 

They  passed  through  the  Tyrol  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  snowfall,  so 
that  they  feared  they  might  have  to  spend  the  winter  at  Innsbruck.63 
In  that  city,  the  plain  slab  over  the  grave  of  Andreas  Hofer,  near  the 
door  of  the  Hofkirche,  impressed  Landor  far  more  than  the  magnifi- 
cent bronze  statues  of  real  and  legendary  heroes  around  the  monument 
of  Maximilian  I  in  the  center  of  the  same  church:  "They  did  not  fight 
tens  against  thousands — they  did  not  fight  for  wives  and  children,  but 
for  lands  and  plunder — therefore  they  are  heroes!  My  admiration  of 
these  works  of  art  was  soon  satisfied, — which,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  any  other  place."  At  the  nearby  village  of  Landro  ("I 
feel  a  whimsical  satisfaction  in  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  mine")  was 
an  innkeeper  who  had  been  Hofer's  friend  and  who  wore  around  his 
neck  the  chain  and  crucifix  Hofer  had  given  him  three  days  before  his 
execution — relics  which  he  begged  Landor  to  accept  when  Landor 
praised  Hofer  enthusiastically  and  gave  the  man  "a  present  of  small 
value"  because  of  his  friendship  for  "that  harmless  and  irreproachable 
hero"  to  whom  Landor  had  already  paid  tribute  in  one  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations.64 

At  Venice,  though  it  rained  the  whole  time,  there  were  three  glori- 
ous days,  in  the  picture  way  (as  Julius  Hare  wrote  to  his  brother 
Francis),  "and  both  Landor  and  Worsley  have  been  most  delightful 
and  instructive  companions."  Landor,  "with  inimitable  skill  in  bargain- 
ing," bought  a  painting  for  himself  and  others  for  Hare  to  take  back 
to  HerstmonceuXj  "a  beautiful  marriage  of  St.  Catherine  by  Giovanni 
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da  Udine,  and  an  exquisitely  lovely  head  of  St.  Cecilia  (a  Perugino,  or 
early  Raphael  —  Landor  inclines  to  think  the  latter)."  The  morning 
of  November  15  they  spent  at  Padua,  admiring  the  Giottos.  That  night 
they  were  at  Vicenza.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  after  a  leisurely 
inspection  of  the  northern  Italian  cities  (of  which  Bologna  is  the  only 
other  one  mentioned  by  name  in  Hare's  letters),  they  reached  Flor- 
ence. Here  Hare  and  Worsley  remained  more  than  a  fortnight  as 
Landor's  guests  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  works  of  art  in  that 
city.05  Hare  did  not  altogether  agree  with  Landor's  judgments,  but 
Landor  left  his  mark  on  Hare's  taste  for  art:  some  years  later  when 
John  Sterling  was  showing  off  the  pride  of  his  collection  of  engravings 
from  Michelangelo's  paintings,  a  Jeremiah  and  another,  Hare  re- 
marked, "Yes,  I  should  admire  them  as  much  as  you  do,  if  they  did  not 
remind  me  of  two  scenes  I  have  witnessed:  Landor  scolding  his  wife, 
and  Landor  lamenting  the  absence  of  a  favourite  dish  of  oysters."66 
By  Christmas  Day,  Landor's  guests  had  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  he 
himself  was  settled  again  in  the  quiet  of  his  family,  "enjoying  the  most 
serene  and  brilliant  sky,  with  our  windows  open,"  promising  to  send 
his  sisters  several  pictures  for  the  old  hall  of  their  house,  which  had 
looked  rather  naked  to  him,  and  waiting  for  the  arrival  from  them  of 
a  long-expected  box  of  seeds  and  slips. 


The  spring  of  1833  brought  with  it  a  procession  of  visitors  to  the 
Fiesolan  villa.  Julius  Hare  and  Worsley  were  in  Florence  on  their 
return  journey  to  England  when  the  American  sculptor  Horatio 
Greenough  (then  living  in  Florence)  through  a  common  friend  pro- 
cured an  invitation  for  young  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  dine  with 
Landor  and  his  two  English  traveling  companions  on  May  15.67 

"I  found  him  noble  and  courteous,  living  in  a  cloud  of  pictures  at 
his  Villa  Gherardesca,  a  fine  house  commanding  a  beautiful  landscape; 
[and  with  a  family  most  engaging:  he  has  a  wife  and  four  children.] 
I  had  inferred  from  his  books,  or  magnified  from  some  anecdotes,  an 
impression  of  Achillean  wrath,  —  an  untameable  petulance.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  imputation  were  just  or  not,  but  certainly  on  this 
May  day  his  courtesy  veiled  that  haughty  mind,  and  he  was  the  most 
patient  and  gentle  of  hosts."  Though  Landor  that  evening  was  not 
feeling  very  well,  the  conversation  ranged  widely  in  both  literature  and 
painting.  "He  said  good  and  pleasant  things,  and  preferred  Washing- 
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ton  to  all  modern  great  men.  He  is  very  decided,  as  I  might  have 
expected,  in  all  his  opinions,  and  very  much  a  connoisseur,  in  paint- 
ings." Emerson  carried  away  an  invitation  for  himself  and  Greenough 
to  breakfast  with  Landor  two  days  later. 

Friendly  and  courteous  though  Landor  was,  he  had  more  than  one 
surprise  for  Emerson.  "One  room  was  full  of  pictures,  which  he  likes 
to  show,  especially  one  piece,  standing  before  which,  he  said  'he  would 
give  fifty  guineas  to  the  man  that  would  swear  it  was  a  Domenichino.'  I 
was  more  curious  to  see  his  library,  but  Mr.  H[are]  .  .  .  told  me  that 
Mr.  Landor  gives  away  his  books,  and  has  never  more  than  a  dozen 
at  a  time  in  his  house."  Emerson  made  a  very  common  young  man's 
mistake  of  supposing  that  an  older  man's  pattern  of  knowledge  must 
somehow  resemble  his  own,  and  he  was  amazed  when  Landor  declared 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  Herschel,  not  even  by  name,  so  slight  was 
his  interest  in  the  natural  sciences.  "Sir  James  Mackintosh  he  would 
not  praise,  nor  my  Carlyle."68  But  Landor  had  known  Sir  James  per- 
sonally and  had  found  him  woefully  lacking  in  accuracy,69  and 
Carlyle,  after  all,  had  not  yet  made  his  name  universally  known,  as 
he  was  to  do  with  the  publication  of  Sartor  Resartus  a  few  months 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  "[Landor]  pestered  me  with  Southey;  but 
who  is  Southey?"70 

Only  a  few  years  later  in  his  essay  on  "Self-Reliance"  Emerson  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  fix  the  word  "Whim"  upon  his  own  doorpost  as 
a  motto,  yet  he  was  puzzled  by  the  same  motto,  in  the  same  sense,  upon 
the  doorpost  of  the  Villa  Gherardesca.  "I  think  it  was  of  Socrates  that 
Landor  dared  to  say, — so  far  can  a  humorsome  man  indulge  a  whim, 
— 'He  was  a  vulgar  sophist  and  he  [Landor]  could  not  forgive  vul-  ' 
garity  in  anybody;  if  he  saw  it  in  a  wise  man,  he  regretted  it  the  more.' 
.  .  .  Out  upon  his  assurance!"71  "He  is  decided  in  his  opinions,  likes 
to  surprise,  and  is  well  content  to  impress,  if  possible,  his  English 
whim  upon  the  immutable  past." 72  Unfortunately,  Landor's  whim  did 
not  conform  to  Emerson's  whim.  It  was  nothing  so  slight  as  one  writer 
has  asserted,  that  Landor  refused  to  listen  to  Emerson  and  made  the 
conversation  a  monologue;  in  fact,  a  good  part  of  Emerson's  journal  of 
their  interviews  is  devoted  to  what  he  himself  told  Landor.  It  was  that 
when  Emerson  had  done  telling  Landor,  Landor  did  not  agree. 
Landor's  interests  were  this-worldly,  Emerson's  otherworldly;  Emerson 
thought  Landor's  were  trivial,  Landor  thought  Emerson's  were  incom- 
prehensible. Much  of  Landor's  energy  had  been  devoted  to  political 
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writing;  it  was  another  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  crisis  that  split 
the  Southern  from  the  Northern  states  forced  Emerson  to  recognize 
that  he  too  must  join  the  political  fray.  His  suspicion  even  of  Landor's 
politics  must  have  been  increased  a  few  months  later  when  Carlyle 
told  him,  "Landor's  principle  is  mere  rebellion,  and  [I  fear]  that  is 
the  American  principle  also."73  And,  finally,  Emerson  could  not  match 
his  serious  errand  to  Landor's  humor.  In  consequence,  he  was  slightly 
disappointed  because  Landor  did  not  conform  to  his  preconception  of 
him.74  Yet  his  final  evaluation  of  Landor  was  high  indeed.  "Year  after 
year  the  scholar  must  still  go  back  to  Landor  for  a  multitude  of 
elegant  sentences — for  wisdom,  wit,  and  indignation  that  are  unfor- 
gettable." 7G  And  Emerson's  journals  show  that  he  did  in  fact  go  back 
to  Landor's  writings  year  after  year. 


Another  of  the  visitors  this  spring  was  Landor's  schoolfellow  Henry 
Francis  Gary.  He  called  first  at  the  villa  on  the  evening  of  May  7,  and 
found  his  welcome  so  warm  that  he  spent  the  entire  next  day  there, 
and  on  the  ninth,  his  last  day  in  Florence,  he  accompanied  Landor  to 
the  studio  of  the  Wallises  to  see  a  priceless  Correggio  the  younger 
Wallis  had  purchased  for  a  few  pounds.76 

It  cannot  have  been  much  later  in  the  year  that  an  even  younger 
man  than  Emerson  came  to  Florence  with  an  introduction  from 
Julius  Hare,,  his  former  tutor  at  Cambridge.  This  was  Richard  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  returning  from  a  tour  of  Greece.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Florence,  he  was  stricken  with  intermittent  fever,  and  Landor 
insisted  that  he  remove  from  his  hotel  to  Fiesole,  where  mountain 
air  and  abundant  quinine  cured  him  within  a  week — but  not  before 
he  had  suffered  two  attacks  during  which  "Mrs.  Landor  was  as  atten- 
tive to  me  and  kind  as  if  I  had  been  at  home."  He  remained  several 
weeks,  trying  to  recover  from  a  state  of  mental  lassitude  attendant  on 
his  illness  and  revising,  with  Landor's  warmest  encouragement,  a 
sheaf  of  poems  on  his  travels  in  Greece.77  "Landor  is  very  delightful, 
though  not  in  high  spirits — much  less  paradoxical  than  he  used  to  be, 
and  therefore  more  instructive.  He  says  his  visit  to  England  cured 
him  of  Radicalism  and  sent  him  back  a  Tory." 7S 

Among  the  frequent  callers  at  the  villa  was  still  Charles  Brown,  who 
talked  much  of  Trelawny's  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,  now  pub- 
lished. "It  bears  a  comparison  with  the  Odyssea,"  said  Landor.79  They 
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talked  also  of  Keats,  about  whom  Milnes  had  learned  much  from 
Severn  in  Rome,  and  now  learned  more  from  Brown.  Brown  showed 
him  Keats's  literary  remains,  which  he  intended  to  publish  when  he 
should  return  to  England,  and  then,  a  few  years  later,  when  he 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand  before  completing  his  task,  he  turned  over 
to  Milnes  his  collection  of  Keats's  writings,  together  with  a  biographi- 
cal notice,  which  Milnes  promised  to  use  to  the  best  of  his  ability  "for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  character  and  advancing  the  fame  of 
his  honored  friend."  The  outcome  was  Milnes'  Life,  Letters,  and 
Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats  in  1848.80 

One  other  fruit  of  Milnes'  convalescence  at  the  villa  did  not  come 
for  another  thirty-six  years — a  shrewd  and  lively  article  on  Landor 
by  way  of  a  review  of  Forster's  biography  of  him  in  1869.81  Nowhere 
else  has  Landor's  conversation  been  so  skillfully  recorded,  though  per- 
haps it  owes  some  of  its  aphoristic  quality  to  Milnes*  reporting.  There 
is  about  it  a  keen  perception  and  a  quick  wit,  without  sustained  reflec- 
tion or  subtle  inquiry.  Milnes  himself  remarked: 
"It  was  his  conversation  that  left  on  [his  visitors]  the  most  delightful 
and  permanent  impression;  so  affluent,  animated  and  coloured,  so 
rich  in  knowledge  and  illustration,  so  gay  and  yet  so  weighty — such 
bitter  irony  and  such  lofty  praise,  uttered  with  a  voice  fibrous  in  all 
its  tones,  whether  gentle  or  fierce — it  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  all 
that  has  been  related  of  the  table-talk  of  men  eminent  for  social 
speech.  It  proceeded  from  a  mind  so  glad  of  its  own  exercise,  and 
so  joyous  in  its  own  humour,  that  in  its  most  extravagant  notions  and 
most  exaggerated  attitudes  it  made  argument  difficult  and  criticism 
superfluous.  And  when  memory  and  fancy  were  alike  exhausted,  there 
came  a  laughter  so  pantomimic  yet  so  genial,  rising  out  of  a  momen- 
tary silence  into  peals  so  cumulative  and  sonorous,  that  all  contradic- 
tion and  possible  affront  were  merged  for  ever." 82 


Milnes*  intimate  observation  of  the  Landor  family  led  him  to  per- 
ceive something  else  that  no  other  of  Landor's  friends  had  yet  men- 
tioned. "His  domesticity,  though  not  cheerful,  was  not  angry,"  was 
his  expression  in  the  paper  he  published  after  Landor's  death,  yet  he 
noticed  another  eccentricity  of  Landor's  that  (if  it  is  literally  true, 
and  not  based  merely  on  an  exaggerated  remark  of  Landor's)  can 
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hardly  be  divorced  from  the  question  of  Landor's  domestic  affairs: 
"His  repugnance  to  common  relations  with  mankind  showed  itself  in 
a  peculiar  way  with  respect  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  which 
he  took  an  unreserved  enjoyment;  his  highest  luxury  was  dining  alone, 
and  with  little  light,  and  he  would  often  resort  to  Florence  for  that 
purpose.  He  said  'a  spider  was  a  gentleman — he  eat  his  fly  in 
secret.'  "83  In  conversation,  Milnes  was  less  guarded  (though  in  both 
conversation  and  writing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Milnes  was 
speaking  with  a  knowledge  of  the  event;  we  cannot  be  sure  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter  in  1833):  he  told  Eliza  Lynn  Linton  that  Julia 
Landor  "would  never  learn  the  art  of  silence  and  letting  things  alone, 
but  on  the  days  when  [Landor]  was  most  irritable,  or  haply  most 
absorbed  with  some  literary  idea,  she  would  keep  on  a  perpetual 
prodding;  and  she  never  failed  to  contradict  him  flatly  before  folk, 
if  she  had  a  mind  that  way."84  It  was  the  old  conflict  that  had  been 
repressed  after  their  first  separation  in  1814,  now  breaking  out  again 
more  insistently  if  less  volcanically.  By  the  following  spring  there  was 
gossip  in  London:  Lady  Blessington  "talked  freely  of  Mrs.  Landor" 
to  Crabb  Robinson  and  "said  she  did  not  appreciate  her  husband." 
She  mentioned  that  when  Landor  was  in  Naples  and  Julia  ill,  she 
called  at  the  Villa  Castiglione  and  found  Wallis  there;  Robinson  was 
uncertain  whether  the  remark  was  intended  to  have  scandalous  impli- 
cations, and  indeed  such  implications  seem  hardly  likely.85 

Landor's  letters  to  Warwick  also  showed  signs  of  danger.  Early  in 
July  1833  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Henry: 

"You  are  an  admirer  of  old  workmanship.  I  have  at  your  service,  if 
you  will  accept  them,  about  one  hundred  pictures,  from  the  restora- 
tion of  painting  in  Italy  down  to  1500.  The  Kings  of  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  are  the  only  two  men,  who  ever  made  so  large  a  collection 
of  these  interesting  things.  Mr.  Ottley,  an  Englishman,  is  next  to  me; 
but  not  residing  in  Italy,  he  has  not  had  the  same  opportunities.  I 
am  the  only  private  man,  who  possesses  a  Cimabue,  the  restorer  of 
that  art. 

"These  were  put  up  in  the  children's  bedchamber.  My  wife  either 
feared  or  pretended  to  fear,  that  they  might  fall  upon  their  heads  and 
knock  their  brains  out,  so  she  threw  them  into  a  closet  pele  mele, 
where  nobody  can  ever  see  them.  They  cost  me  hardly  anything,  some 
of  them  only  a  few  shillings  each,  so  that  you,  who  have  paid  so  much 
foi  me,  cannot  hesitate  on  that  score.  They  are  such  things  as  ought 
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to  be  in  Warwick  castle.  There  are  some  things  in  them,  which  it  is 
evident  that  Raffael  copied."86 

It  was  in  the  same  letter  that  he  warned  Henry  (in  jest,  for  there  was 
no  prospect  under  discussion)  against  committing  "the  only  action 
for  which  a  wise  and  happy  man  ought  to  be  hanged,  viz:  marriage." 
Not,  to  be  sure,  that  he  gave  up  the  regular  conclusion  to  his  letters 
(when  he  remembered  it),  "My  wife  and  children  are  all  well  and 
send  their  love." 

The  household  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  Professor 
Widewer  from  Bonn,  whom  Georgiana  Hare  recommended  as  tutor 
for  Arnold,  and  a  Countess  von  Schaffgotsch,  cousin  to  the  Prussian 
minister  at  Florence,  as  governess  for  Julia,  to  replace  another  gov- 
erness who  left  them.  "Never  did  I  hear  a  human  or  bestial  voice  so 
loud  as  hers,  or  half  so  dissonant.  She  eats  twice  before  she  comes 
down  to  breakfast — again  at  one,  again  at  six — again  at  eight.  My 
coach-horses  give  me  great  anxiety.  .  .  .  They  are  in  good  condition — 
what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  if  she  should  take  them  some  day  and 
throw  them  upon  the  gridiron  for  lunch.  .  .  .  [She]  had  the  ingenuity 
to  make  herself  hateful  to  all  the  family,  except  myself,  in  the  first 
eight  &  forty  hours.  I  am  too  idle  to  hate."  87  Two  more  important 
inmates  of  the  villa  were  the  huge  cane  lupo  Parigi,  who  threw  Landor 
into  grief  by  following  a  carriage  to  Florence  and  losing  himself  for 
several  days,  and  the  cat  Cincirillo,  who  regrettably  killed  thirteen 
half-grown  chickens  in  a  single  night  and  not  long  before  that  had 
extirpated  two  generations  of  rabbits.88  Young  Walter  went  in  to 
Florence  to  take  lessons  in  drawing,  in  which  he  had  a  wonderful 
facility  and  taste  (his  father  reported),  and  all  the  children  had  music 
lessons.89 

One  revolution  in  Landor's  social  relations  as  well  as  his  relations 
with  the  authorities  was  brought  about  by  the  appointment  several 
years  earlier  of  George  Seymour  as  British  minister.  Seymour  was  the 
nephew  of  that  Marquis  of  Hertford  who  was  once  to  have  given 
Landor  a  commission  in  the  Warwickshire  militia  and  whose  mar- 
chioness had  pronounced  Dorothy  Lyttelton  the  most  lovely  and 
graceful  creature  she  knew,  and  for  both  Seymour  and  his  wife 
Landor  had  very  great  affection  and  respect.  "[He]  is  an  unaffected, 
good,  sensible  man." 90  Only  a  few  weeks  after  Landor's  return  from 
England,  on  the  very  last  day  of  1832,  Seymour  forwarded  to  the 
president  of  the  Buon  Governo  two  letters  sent  him  by  Landor,  with 
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the  polite  intimation  that  Lander's  vexations  seemed  to  him  quite 
genuine,  and  the  consequence  of  this  intervention  was  that  the  com- 
plaints were  settled  without  serious  trouble  for  anyone,  whereas  in  the 
past  the  police  had  been  only  too  willing  to  dismiss  any  complaint 
Landor  made  as  the  ravings  of  a  madman.91 


On  November  4,  1833,  Captain  Basil  Hall  arrived  with  letters  and 
an  introduction  from  Lady  Blessington,  and  he  was  followed  closely 
by  Lytton  Bulwer  and  his  wife  with  some  commissions  from  the  same 
source.92  Not  all  the  latter  were  perfectly  fulfilled.  "I  know  not  how 
sufficiently  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  both  your  book  and  Mr. 
Bulwer,"  Landor  wrote  to  her  ladyship;  "  —  Unhappily  he  left  the 
book  behind,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  it  in  vain  ever  since  — 
imagine  with  what  impatience!"93 

Bulwer  found  Landor  particularly  kind:  "Thanks  to  your  introduc- 
tion," he  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington,  "[he]  had  no  humours,  no 
oddities  for  me.  He  invited  me  to  his  villa,  which  is  charmingly 
situated,  and  smoothed  himself  down  so  much,  that  I  thought  him  one 
of  the  best-bred  men  I  ever  met,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  really  able: 
(pity,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  his  talent  is  concerned,  that  he  pets 
paradoxes  so  much:  he  keeps  them  as  other  people  keep  dogs,  coaxes 
them,  plays  with  them,  and  now  and  then  sets  them  to  bite  a  disagree- 
able intruder)."04  The  later  editions  of  Bulwer's  England  and  the 
English  introduce  a  paragraph  on  Lan  dor's  writing  (not  complimen- 
tary except  as  regards  Landor's  remarkable  command  of  language), 
and  Landor  made  pleasant  allusion  to  Eugene  Aram  in  the  "Editor's 
Preface"  to  the  Citation  and  Examination  of  Shakspeare*5 

The  departure  of  the  Bulwers  made  way  for  the  daily  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  Hare  and  his  brother  Marcus,  the  latter 
just  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanley.  "The  Hares  are 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  pleasant  family  of  men  I  ever  was 
acquainted  with.  Francis  wants  me  to  dine  with  him  at  Rome  on 
Christmas  day,  Sir  John  Paul's  birthday,  when  a  dozen  or  two  of 
both  families  will  meet  at  his  house.  But  I  have  old  recollections,  and 
old  feelings  about  Christmas  day,  and  never  will  dine  from  home 
again  on  that  day."  90 
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r  I  ^  HOUGH  there  were  doubtless  a  good  many  reasons  why  Landor 
J-  almost  ceased  writing  either  verse  or  prose  for  nearly  seven  years, 
in  which  his  only  works  were  High  and  Low  Life,  one  or  two  little 
poems,  and  a  very  few  Imaginary  Conversations,  the  most  important 
reason  was.clearly  the  difficulty  of  finding  someone  to  deal  for  him  with 
the  publishers.  When  Lady  Blessington,  therefore,  sent  to  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  a  letter  which  Landor  addressed  to  her  in  January 
1833  on  his  conversations  near  Innsbruck  with  men  who  had  known 
Andreas  Hofer,  she  took  (almost  accidentally,  it  would  seem)  the  step 
that  made  her  for  many  years  Landor's  principal  agent  with  pub- 
lishers and  periodicals.  She  herself  was  now  taking  over  the  editorship 
of  a  gift  annual,  The  Book  of  Beauty,  and  when  she  asked  Landor 
for  a  contribution,  he  sent  her  in  March  two  of  the  Imaginary  Con- 
versations once  intended  for  the  now  abandoned  "sixth"  volume.  From 
this  time,  he  was  a  regular  contributor.  With  the  failure  of  Julius 
Hare's  Cambridge  Philological  Museum  (or  as  Landor  called  it, 
"Etymological  Magazine"),  which  had  a  claim  to  the  unpublished 
classical  Conversations,  Hare  passed  entirely  from  the  picture  as 
Landor's  agent.1  It  was  to  Lady  Blessington,  then,  that  Landor  sent 
off  (one  after  the  other)  his  twin  odes  to  Southey  and  to  Wordsworth 
at  the  end  of  1833,  and  when  they  were  published  from  other  copies 
in  the  Athenaeum  through  John  Kenyon's  agency,  Landor  felt  obliged 
to  pretend  at  least  to  Lady  Blessington  that  he  was  "very  angry."  2 

The  two  odes  are  noteworthy  as  the  first  of  a  distinguished  line  of 
tributes  from  Landor  to  his  contemporaries.  "You  are  too  generous," 
he  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington,  "in  praising  me  for  my  admiration  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.  This  is  only  a  proof  that  I  was  not  born  to 
be  a  poet.  I  am  not  a  good  hater." 3  Firmly  convinced  that  the  literary 
world  was  one  of  envy  and  intolerance,  Landor  resolved  that  no  young 
The  Notes  to  Chapter  XII  begin  on  page  558. 
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poet  should  suffer  the  scorns  he  fancied  he  himself  had  suffered  at 
the  beginning  of  his  literary  life,  at  least  so  far  as  he  could  prevent  it. 
It  was  no  accident,  but  conviction,  that  made  him  encourage  every 
young  poet  who  applied  to  him  with  friendly  advice,  with  public 
praise  in  verse,  and  occasionally  even  with  a  generous  review.  As 
a  kindly  and  wise  older  man  says  to  a  younger  poet  in  his  Examination 
of  Shakspeare,  "Praise  giveth  weight  unto  the  wanting,  and  happiness 
giveth  elasticity  unto  the  heavy."  4 

Early  in  1834  Landor  lost  one  friend  but  about  the  same  time 
gained  two  others.  Augustus  Hare  died  in  Rome  on  February  14.  As 
his  end  approached  he  dictated  to  his  wife  a  number  of  letters  to  his 
dearest  friends,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  and  looking  forward 
to  a  reunion  in  the  next  world.  "Were  I  certain  of  seeing  my  departed 
friends  in  another  life,"  wrote  Landor  to  Lady  Blessington,  "I  know 
not  anything  that  would  detain  me  in  this.  Pazienza!  Those  who  hope 
much  fear  something."5 

In  these  early  months  of  1834  the  young  novelist  G.  P.  R.  James 
was  living  with  his  family  in  the  beautiful  Villa  Palmieri,  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  Villa  Gherardesca,  and  at  his  house  Landor  first 
met  the  twenty-three-year-old  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Mary 
Boyle.(>  The  friendship  of  the  three  was  broken  only  by  the  deaths 
of  Landor  and  James  about  thirty  years  later.  "James,  although  a  man 
of  romance  and  sentiment,  and  by  nature  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
had  a  quiet  and  staid  demeanour,  self-disciplined  and  self-contained," 
wrote  Mary  Boyle,  whereas,  she  said,  Landor  was  precisely  the  op- 
posite. Yet  "Gentle  and  loving  he  was  to  those  he  loved,  especially 
to  women,  both  young  and  old."  "No  one,"  she  added,  "could  be 
more  aware  of  his  irascibility  than  Landor  himself,  who  told  me,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  how  he  had  overheard  a  peasant  at  his  own 
Florentine  villa  describing  him  in  these  terms:  7Z  signor  e  un  vero 
Galantuomo,  ma  e  un  vero  diavolo  quando  la  piglia"'*  Or,  as  Landor 
later  confessed  in  print,  "Matti  sono  tutto  gli  Inglesi,  ma  questo  poi 
— "  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ("an  opinion  which  I  ...  heard 
expressed  as  I  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  vast  old  fig  tree,  while  about 
twenty  labourers  were  extirpating  three  or  four  acres  of  vines  and 
olives,  in  order  to  make  somewhat  like  a  meadow  before  my  win- 
dows").8 
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It  may  have  been  Augustus  Hare's  influence  that  showed  itself  in 
the  religious  discussions  Landor  placed  in  a  book  on  which  he  was 
now  at  work  and  which  he  thought  of  sending  to  England  by  the  hand 
of  Marcus  Hare.  This  was  Citation  and  Examination  of  Wil.  Shak- 
speare,  Euseby  Treen,  Joseph  Carneby,  and  Silas  Gough,  before  the 
Worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Knight,  touching  deer-stealing,  on  the 
19th  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  grace  1582,  now  first  published 
from  original  papers.  "This  is  full  of  fun,  I  know  not  whether  of  wit. 
It  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  wrote  that  is  likely  to  sell,"  he  told  Lady 
Blessington  and  thought  she  might  offer  it  to  Colburn  for  publication; 
Lander's  price  was  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,9 

It  was  not  Marcus  Hare,  however,  who  took  the  manuscript  to  Lady 
Blessington.  Sometime  in  May,  Horatio  Greenough  introduced  to 
Landor  yet  another  young  American  literary  man  who  was  journeying 
up  from  Malta  through  Italy  to  England.  He  was  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis,  a  New  York  journalist  and  a  minor  poet,  gathering  materials 
for  his  gossipy  dispatches  to  a  newspaper  at  home.  Willis'  enthusiasm 
for  Landor  was  boundless,  and  he  had  an  affability  about  expressing  it 
that  made  it  flattering  rather  than  ridiculous.  Landor's  whim  neither 
frightened  nor  displeased  him,  not  even  the  remark  that  "he  kept  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  ready  for  any  one  that  should  rid  the 
world  of  a  tyrant,  not  excepting  an  American  President."10  On 
Willis9  final  evening  visit  at  Fiesole,  Landor  gave  him  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Robinson  and  Lady  Blessington  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  new  manuscript  for  delivery  to  the  latter.11 

At  the  same  time  Willis  assured  Landor  that  the  Imaginary  Con- 
versations were  the  most  thumbed  books  upon  his  library  table  at 
home  and  expressed  a  wish  to  reprint  a  selection  from  them  in  Amer- 
ica, omitting  the  political.  "I  offered  him  unreservedly  and  uncon- 
ditionally," said  Landor,  "my  only  copy  of  the  five  printed  volumes, 
interlined  and  interleaved  in  most  places,  which  I  had  employed 
several  years  in  improving  and  enlarging,  together  with  my  manu- 
script of  the  sixth,  unpublished." 12  Unable  to  fit  them  into  his  lug- 
gage, Willis  sent  them  to  another  American,  Theodore  Fay,  with  the 
request  that  he  forward  them  by  ship  from  Leghorn  to  New  York, 
and  Fay  handed  them  to  an  American  straw-bonnet  maker  named 
Miles  who  shipped  them  off.13  Of  this  arrangement  Willis  informed 
Landor  as  soon  as  he  reached  London,  giving  him  Miles's  name  but 
not  Fay's.14  Landor,  who  in  the  very  letter  that  introduced  Willis 
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asked  Lady  Blessington  to  take  for  her  use  one  of  the  unpublished 
Conversations,  quickly  discovered  that  he  had  given  up,  unwittingly, 
the  reservoir  from  which  he  had  been  supplying  her  Book  of  Beauty.15 

In  due  course  Willis  wrote  Landor  a  long  and  flattering  letter  from 
London  to  explain  that  he  had  found  England  so  attractive  he  would 
remain  there  another  six  months  or  a  year  and  therefore  would  write 
immediately  to  the  United  States  to  recover  the  revised  set  of  Im- 
aginary Conversations,  "&  they  shall  be  soon  at  your  command  in 
London.  ...  I  think  there  is  no  literary  man  living  who  has  so 
sound  &  valuable  a  reputation  at  this  moment  as  yourself  in  your  own 
country."10  Landor's  reply  was  most  friendly:  "I  know  not  any  man 
in  whose  fame  and  fortunes  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  in  yours,"  and 
he  enclosed  an  ode  to  President  Andrew  Jackson.17  Even  when  the 
wish  to  supply  Lady  Blessington  with  further  Conversations  for  her 
Book  of  Beauty  led  Landor  to  inquire  of  the  straw-bonnet  maker 
about  their  fate  and  he  found  reason  to  despair  of  them  altogether, 
he  did  not  place  the  blame  on  Willis.  "The  corrected  Imaginary  Con- 
versations, and  the  unpublished  volume,  are  irreparably  lost,"  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  about  the  middle  of  May.  "Mr.  Willises 
friend  never  consigned  them  to  the  person  he  mentions,  who  is  ex- 
tremely angry  that  this  person  (whoever  he  is  —  for  Mr.  Willis  never 
gave  me  his  name)  should  have  said  so."18 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  word  got  round  London  that  Willis  was 
using  his  social  successes  to  provide  materials  for  "Pencillings  by  the 
Way"  in  his  New  York  newspaper,  in  which  he  gave  his  readers  more 
intimate  descriptions  of  his  new  English  acquaintances  than  seemed 
consistent  with  their  privacy.  Many  of  them  became  quite  angry  with 
Willis,  and  Landor,  feeling  some  responsibility  for  his  share  in  estab- 
lishing the  man,  and  still  deprived  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations, 
told  his  story  to  the  world  in  an  Appendix  to  Pericles  and  Aspasia 
early  in  1836.  19  He  did  not  recover  the  missing  books  until  May  of 
that  year.  20  Willis  did  his  best  to  conciliate  him  and  published  a  long 
defense  of  himself  in  his  New  York  newspaper,  but  he  took  revenge 
on  the  whole  crew  in  his  ottava  rima  burlesque,  "The  Lady  Jane,"  at 
whose  soiree  the  hero  saw  a  distinguished  company  of  notables  that  in- 
cluded "Savage  Landor,  wanting  soap  and  sand  —  ."21 


Landor's  optimism  about  the  Examination  of  Shakspeare  was  so 
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great  that  he  predicted  to  Lady  Blessington  that  two  thousand  copies 
would  be  sold  in  six  months,  and  her  influence  with  the  publishers 
was  such  that  within  a  week  after  she  received  the  manuscript  she 
had  an  offer  from  Saunders  and  Otley  to  publish  the  book  at  their 
own  risk  and  to  give  Landor  all  the  profit.  Why  a  publisher  would 
make  such  an  arrangement  is  not  clear;  possibly  it  seemed  a  smaller 
risk  than  the  payment  outright  of  £200.  Landor  in  any  case  proposed 
the  more  usual  terms,  of  dividing  the  profits,  and  he  begged  that 
the  printing  might  proceed  as  soon  as  convenient.22  There  was,  more- 
over, a  promise:  "Whatever  I  write  hereafter  shall  be  entirely  and 
solely  at  your  disposal,  and  whatever  is  sent  to  America  and  shall  be 
found  useful  to  your  elegant  works,  and  not  very  far  below  the  other 
parts  of  them,  I  will  request  Mr.  Willis  to  send  back  again  to  Eng- 
land." 

Some  correspondence  with  Robinson  about  the  closing  lines  of 
Landor's  ode  to  Wordsworth,  in  which  Robinson  unintentionally  made 
it  appear  that  Wordsworth  concurred  in  his  own  opinion  that  Landor 
overpraised  Dry  den  and  underpraised  Spenser  (Wordsworth  had  said 
no  such  thing),  turned  Landor's  attention  once  more  to  the  author  of 
The  Faerie  Queene,  whose  allegory  he  disliked  but  whose  character 
he  loved.  Nearly  ten  years  earlier  he  had  written  to  Southey,  "How 
very  interesting  even  still,  is  the  account  your  'Master'  Spenser  gives 
of  Irish  affairs  in  his  times!  I  have  often  turned  to  it,  when  I  could 
not  go  on  with  the  Faery  Queen"2*  Early  in  July,  Lady  Blessington 
received  "A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser,  a  Gentleman 
of  Note,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  AJ). 
1598" — a  short  Imaginary  Conversation  that  took  place  on  the  eve 
of  the  earl^s  departure  to  take  command  in  the  country  from  which 
Spenser  had  just  returned  after  the  loss  of  his  house  and  a  child  who 
perished  in  the  flames.  Landor  at  first  pretended  to  regard  the  "Con- 
ference" as  a  space  filler  in  the  new  book  ("This  will  add  to  the 
VoL  nearly  all  that  it  wants  for  size"),  but  he  later  confessed  an 
attachment  to  it  that  it  well  deserved:  "The  Examination  and  the 
Conference,  if  disjoined,  would  break  my  heart.  Never  were  two  things 
so  totally  different  in  style.  There  may  be  people  enough  who  could 
have  written  either  of  them,  but  there  never  was  but  one  other  man 
who  could  have  written  both."24 

The  Citation  and  Examination  of  Shakspeare  must  unfortunately  be 
counted  one  of  Landor's  greatest  failures.  An  overgrown  Imaginary 
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Conversation,  it  is  as  formless  as  the  rest  but  lacks  what  most  of 
them  show,  the  intellectual  force  of  a  mind  keenly  interested  in  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  There  is  a  belated  attempt  to  make  up  this 
void  toward  the  end,  in  the  dissertations  of  the  University  Preacher 
at  Oxford,  a  Dr.  Glaston,  whose  opinions  on  religion  and  on  poetry 
are  doubtless  Landor's  own.  "William!"  remarked  the  doctor  to  the 
young  Shakspeare,  "that  which  moveth  the  heart  most  is  the  best 
poetry;  it  comes  nearest  unto  God,  the  source  of  all  power."25  The 
wit  one  might  expect  from  the  irony  of  the  situation  of  Shakspeare's 
trial  is  not  there,  nor  indeed  is  young  Shakspeare  the  figure  Landor 
concentrates  on,  but  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  an  improbably  stupid  squire 
surrounded  by  improbably  stupid  countrymen;  Landor  was  taking  his 
revenge  on  his  native  county  of  Warwickshire, 2G  but  unfortunately  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  any  real  imaginative  compre- 
hension of  stupidity.  Everything  is  labored,  even  the  occasional  bawdi- 
ness.  What  life  the  work  has  comes  from  a  few  incidental  poems  in 
which  Landor  shows  a  new  mastery  of  the  conversational  rhythms  in 
verse.  Yet  the  reader  is  inclined  to  say,  as  Sir  Thomas  does  about  a 
quarter  of  the  way  through,  "The  examination  is  grown  so  long!"27 

There  were  no  delays  in  producing  the  book:  as  soon  as  Landor 
gave  his  approval  to  Lady  Blessington's  arrangements  with  Saunders 
and  Otley,  the  printing  began  (about  July  10),  and  Otley  predicted 
that  the  book  would  be  ready  for  publication  in  a  month.28  He  was 
not  quite  so  good  as  his  word,  yet  by  October  18  it  was  for  sale, 
priced  at  9s.  6rf.29  Willis  had  been  eager  to  read  the  proofs,  but 
Lady  Blessington  did  them  all  herself  and  made  sad  work  of  it.30  Of 
the  sale  of  the  book  we  know  nothing;  Landor  himself  had  no  word 
by  the  following  May.31 

The  book  was  published  anonymously,  and  Crabb  Robinson  liked 
it  so  little  that  he  never  supposed  it  could  be  Landor's.32  A  four- 
column  review  in  the  Examiner  for  November  30,  on  the  other  hand, 
proclaimed  Landor's  authorship  and  announced:  "This  is  a  book  of 
remarkable  genius — an  honour  to  the  age.  High  wit,  imagination,  and 
the  sweetest  pathos,  are  its  least  distinguished  characteristics.  It  is 
steeped  in  the  deepest  waters  of  humanity."  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
heartening  bit  of  praise  Landor  had  ever  received,  and  it  came  at  a 
moment  when  doubtless  it  was  most  needed  to  balance  the  growing 
disaster  of  his  personal  life.  He  long  imagined  that  the  review  was 
the  work  of  Albany  Fonblanque,  editor  of  the  Examiner;  actually, 
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it  came  from  the  pen  of  the  young  literary  critic  for  that  paper,  John 
Forster.33  "There  is  no  year  in  which  your  fame  does  not  gain  at  all 
sides,"  Lady  Blessington  told  Landor  in  a  letter  of  October  1834, 
which  mentioned  that  Bulwer  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  had  re- 
ferred to  "his  learned  friend  Mr.  Landor."  "It  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion  to  praise  you,  that  you  are  quoted  by  many  who  are  as 
incapable  of  appreciating  as  of  equalling  you."34 


To  Lady  Blessington's  repeated  suggestion  that  Landor  write  his 
autobiography,  he  replied  at  great  length. 

"I  have  always  been  cautious  and  solicitous  to  avoid  the  notice  of 
the  publick;  I  mean  individually  and  personally.  Whatever  I  can  write 
or  do  for  their  good  is  much  at  their  service,  and  I  do  not  disdain  to 
amuse  them,  altho'  I  would  not  take  any  trouble  about  it.  As  for  their 
curiosity  in  regard  to  myself,  it  must  remain  ungratified.  So  little  did 
I  court  the  notice  of  people  even  when  young,  that  I  gave  my  Latin 
poems,  &c.,  to  the  printer  on  one  only  condition,  namely,  that  he 
should  not  even  advertise  them  in  the  papers.  I  never  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dinner  in  London,  excepting  at  your  house  and  Sir 
Charles  Morgan's,  once.  ...  I  always  hated  society  and  despised 
opinion.  Added  to  which,  I  must  of  necessity  be  a  liar  in  writing  my 
life,  since  to  conceal  a  truth  or  give  a  partial  evidence  is  to  lie.  I  spent 
thirteen  winters  of  my  early  life  in  Bath,  which  at  that  time  was  fre- 
quented by  the  very  best  society.  I  was  courted  in  spite  of  my  bad 
temper,  my  unconciliating  manners  (to  speak  gently  of  them)  and  my 
republican  opinions,  I  once  even  inspired  love.  There  is  no  vanity  in 
saying  it.  An  old  man  or  an  old  woman  may  say,  pointing  at  the 
fireplace,  'these  ashes  were  once  wood.'  But  there  are  two  things  in  this 
world  utterly  unpardonable  —  to  say  and  to  forget  by  whom  we  have 
been  beloved.  My  rocks  of  Meillerie  rise  up  before  me,  but  it  is  only 
in  solitude  that  I  will  ever  gaze  upon  them.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
people,  nor  people  with  me.  A  phrenologist  once  told  me  that  he 
observed  the  mark  of  veneration  on  my  head.  I  told  him  in  return  that 
I  could  give  him  a  proof  of  it.  I  would  hold  the  stirrup  for  Kosciusko, 
the  brandy-bottle  for  Hofer,  the  standish  for  Southey,  and  I  declare  to 
you  upon  oath  that  I  firmly  believe  myself  superior  to  any  duke,  prince, 
king,  emperor,  or  pope  existing,  as  the  best  of  these  fellows  is  superior 
to  the  most  sluggish  and  mangy  turnspit  in  his  dominions;  and  I  swear 
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to  you  that  I  never  will  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  where  any  such  folks  are. 
Why  should  I  tell  my  countrymen  these  things?  Why  should  I  make 
the  worst  tempered  nation  in  the  world  more  sullen  and  morose  than 
ever.  I  love  good  manners,  and  therefore  keep  out  of  their  way,  avoid- 
ing all  possibility  of  offence."  35 


Landor's  original  wish  to  receive  £200  for  the  Examination  of 
Shakspeare  sprang,  he  said,  from  eagerness  to  help  an  Old  Rugbeian 
whom  he  had  never  known  but  who  applied  to  him  for  aid.36  He 
would  have  been  entirely  justified  in  the  more  selfish  wish  to  aug- 
ment his  own  income  by  this  means,  for  his  estate  was  in  worse  plight 
than  it  had  ever  been.  When  Landor  came  into  the  Ipsley  property 
on  his  mother's  death,  as  we  have  seen,  he  contrived  to  secure  an 
increase  in  his  annual  allowance  to  £600  but  believed  that  he  was 
still  giving  up  for  his  creditors  two  thirds  of  his  income.  So  far  was 
this  from  being  true,  through  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land,  a 
necessary  reduction  in  rents,  and  (presumably)  a  large  amount  of 
defaulting,  that  in  the  spring  of  1835  Landor  learned  from  his  cousin 
that  the  surplus  after  his  allowance  had  been  paid  came  to  less  than 
£250  a  year.37  Precisely  what  this  figure  represented  it  is  hard  to 
be  certain  in  the  absence  of  accounts;  Landor  at  least  understood  it 
to  mean  that  estates  which  he  thought  were  paying  £2,400  a  year 
were  in  fact  paying  less  than  £850.  "Your  letter  fills  me  with  grief  and 
consternation,"  he  wrote  to  Walter  Landor  of  Rugeley.  There  was 
only  one  solution:  when  Arnold  came  of  age  he  must  join  his  father 
in  breaking  the  entail  and  paying  off  the  debt.  "We  must  live  mean- 
while in  a  state  of  misery  &  save  only  two  or  three  months  income 
in  the  whole  four  years.  Surely  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while.  My  life 
cannot  last  another  four  beyond  it.  God  forbid  it  should.  ...  I  do  hope 
[I  shall  not  be  obliged]  to  dismiss  the  teachers  of  my  children.  My 
wife  has  a  Doctor  in  the  house  at  least  a  hundred  days  in  the  year  & 
a  nurse  at  least  fifty.  These  are  no  light  expenses.  ...  I  was  in 
hopes  that  all  Lantony  would  go  to  liquidate  my  debts.  Pray  explain 
this  or  I  shall  go  mad."  "Mrs.  W  [alter]  's  doctor  &  nurse  are  super- 
fluous. Many  men  live  creditably  and  genteely  in  England  on  £400  a 
year,"  Charles  Landor,  the  trustee,  wrote  to  Walter  of  Rugeley  when 
he  saw  this.88 

There  were  some  changes  in  the  household  at  the  villa.  On  April 
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10,  1834,  Lord  Wenlock  (Sir  Robert  Lawley)  died,  leaving  a  secre- 
tary named  McCarthy  so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow  eight 
dollars.  In  May,  Arnold's  German  tutor  departed,  and  Landor  engaged 
McCarthy  in  his  stead.  "I  find  him  attentive  to  his  duties,"  he  told 
Henry,  who  dropped  some  hints  that  Lord  Wenlock  had  latterly  be- 
come little  fond  of  the  man.39  About  July  the  German  countess  also 
departed,  and  a  Miss  D'Arville  took  her  place  as  young  Julia's  gover- 
ness, a  lady  who  pleased  him  as  much  as  the  countess  had  disgusted 
him.40 

For  the  rest,  life  at  Fiesole  seemed  to  proceed  much  as  usual. 
In  late  August  or  early  September,  Landor  spent  some  time  with 
Francis  Hare  and  his  wife  in  Siena.41  English  visitors  passed  through 
and  called  or  settled  for  a  season  in  Florence.  Of  the  latter,  by  far 
the  most  important  in  Landor's  eyes  was  Mrs.  Sophia  Paynter,  a 
widow  who  took  rooms  with  her  two  daughters  in  the  Piazza  Santa 
Croce,  for  Mrs.  Paynter  was  the  half-sister  of  Rose  Aylmer,  and  the 
younger  of  the  daughters  was  named  "Rose"  after  her  aunt.  From 
this  time,  mother  and  daughter  were  among  Landor's  closest  friends. 
Such  of  their  letters  as  survive  show  Mrs.  Paynter  a  friendly,  com- 
fort-loving homebody  and  her  daughter  Rose  lively,  gay,  intelligent, 
and  thoroughly  interesting.  Indeed,  at  Florence,  Seymour  Kirkup 
wished  to  paint  her  portrait  as  Juliet,  but  the  idea  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  she  could  not  assume  a  sufficiently  sentimental  ex- 
pression.42 

There  was,  however,  something  new  in  Landor's  letters  to  England. 
"I  begin  to  sicken  of  Italy;  for  five  entire  months  we  have  not  had 
rain  enough  to  wash  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  no  dew.  Even  the 
big  leaves  are  falling  oif:  my  pear-trees  and  peaches  are  withered. 
I  shall  lose  nearly  sixty.  The  apricots  stand  it  for  the  present."43  Nor 
was  the  weather  the  only  reason.  He  began  to  feel  himself  growing 
old.  His  contemporaries  were  falling  off.  Coleridge  and  Lamb  died; 
Southey's  wife  became  insane.  "How  is  Wordsworth?"  he  asked 
Robinson.  "It  appears  as  if  the  world  were  cracking  all  about  me, 
and  leaving  me  no  object  on  which  to  fix  my  eyes."44  "I  am  almost 
inclined,"  he  wrote  to  another  friend  under  the  impact  of  the  news 
of  Coleridge's  death,  "to  pass  the  brief  remainder  of  my  life  in  Eng- 
land, when  I  think  that,  unless  I  do  so,  I  have  little  chance  of  seeing 
more  than  once  the  very  few  friends  that  now  remain  to  me." 45  When, 
therefore,  Ablett  near  the  end  of  October  reminded  him  of  his 
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promise  to  visit  England  again  in  1835  there  was  no  reluctance: 
"Certainly  I  shall  see  you  next  April  or  May/'  he  wrote  to  his  sister 
Elizabeth.  "Julia  will  go  to  her  mother,  and  take  the  two  youngest. 
I  will  make  my  first  visit  to  you,  with  Arnold  and  Julia,  and  after  a 
week  or  fortnight  proceed  to  Denbyshire." 46  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  copy  of  a  new  ode  he  had  addressed  to  Ablett.  He  never  com- 
posed any  poem  of  equal  length  that  surpassed  this  ode:  it  is  Landor 
at  his  generous  best,  writing  with  absolute  contentment  of  his  lot 
in  life,  his  degree  of  fame,  his  friendships,  and  his  Fiesolan  home. 
There  is  not  a  suggestion  in  it  of  the  restlessness  his  letters  revealed, 
still  less  of  the  domestic  disaster  he  must  have  foreseen. 

As  his  sixtieth  birthday  approached,  De  Quincey's  articles  on 
Coleridge  set  him  wondering  about  his  own  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  English  letters: 

"Certainly,  since  [the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton]  we  have 
seen  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  [Coleridge].  Byron  and  Scott  were 
but  as  gunflints  to  a  granite  mountain;  Wordsworth  has  one  angle 
of  resemblance;  Southey  has  written  more,  and  all  well,  much  ad- 
mirably. Fonblanque  [i.e.y  Forster]  has  said  grand  things  about  me; 
but  I  sit  upon  the  earth  with  my  heels  under  me,  looking  up  devoutly 
to  this  last  glorious  ascension.  Never  ask  me  about  the  rest.  If  you  do, 
I  shall  only  answer  in  the  cries  that  you  are  very  likely  to  hear  at  this 
moment  from  your  window,  'Ground  ivy!  ground  ivy!  ground 
ivy!'—."47 

A  letter  to  Southey  announced  the  abortive  beginning  of  a  new 
book:  "I  began  a  conversation  between  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  and 
thought  I  could  do  better  by  a  series  of  letters  between  them,  not  un- 
interrupted; for  the  letters  should  begin  with  their  first  friendship, 
should  give  place  to  their  conversations  afterwards,  and  recommence 
on  their  supposed  separation  during  the  plague  of  Athens.  Few  mate- 
rials are  extant:  Bayle,  Menage,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  and  hardly  any- 
thing more.  So  much  the  better.  The  coast  is  clear:  there  are  neither 
rocks  nor  weeds  before  me.  But  I  am  writing  as  if  I  had  not  torn 
to  pieces  all  their  love-letters  and  orations!  Few  were  completed." 
They  were  soon  resumed.48 


About  the  end  of  March  1835  Charles  Brown  came  to  dinner  at 
the  Villa  Gherardesca;  it  was  an  occasion  of  leave-taking,  for  he 
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was  about  to  depart  for  England  after  more  than  a  decade  in  Flor- 
ence. During  the  meal,  with  both  Arnold  and  young  Julia  present, 
Mrs.  Landor  reproached  her  husband  for  something  that  occurred, 
and  as  she  talked  the  reproach  became  a  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive libel  of  his  character.  It  was  not  the  first  time  Brown  had 
heard  Julia's  accusations  against  Landor,  seldom  specific,  com- 
monly complaints  against  his  excessive  violence.  But  this  time  she 
was  carried  away  into  what  seems  to  have  been  hysteria.  On  the  face 
of  it,  the  complaint  that  started  the  tirade  was  wrong,  and  Landor's 
reply  proved  him  blameless,  as  Brown  tried  to  point  out  to  her,  yet 
she  poured  out  her  heart  without  stint  in  language  which  Brown 
found  shameful  to  recall  and  painful  to  hear  for  what  seemed  to  him 
about  an  hour.  Her  husband  meanwhile  sat  composed  and  silent, 
until  when  she  seemed  exhausted  he  said,  "I  beg,  madam,  you  will, 
if  you  think  proper,  proceed;  as  I  made  up  my  mind,  from  the  first, 
to  endure  at  least  twice  as  much  as  you  have  been  yet  pleased  to 
speak."  Strangely  enough,  the  dinner  seems  to  have  continued,  but 
when  Julia  withdrew  after  the  meal,  Brown  followed  her,  again  point- 
ed out  the  mistake  of  her  original  accusation,  and  found  her  quite 
ready  to  agree  with  him  that  her  husband  was  not  to  blame.  Yet 
she  refused  to  let  Brown  carry  back  into  the  dining  room  one  word 
of  apology  or  regret. 

The  violence  was  more  than  Landor  could  stand;  he  apparently 
left  the  villa  and  moved  into  Florence,  whence  he  sent  a  note  to 
Brown  begging  for  his  support.49  "I  feel  confident  you  will  write  a 
few  lines,  exculpating  me  if  you  think  I  have  acted  with  propriety 
in  very  trying  circumstances;  and  condemning  me  if  I  acted  with 
violence,  precipitation,  or  rudeness."  Brown's  reply  was  dated  from 
Genoa  on  April  4  and  addressed  to  Landor  at  "Post  restante, 
Florence": 

"It  was  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  make  such  a  reply  as  your  letter 
required  before  I  quitted  Florence.  As  we  have  a  day's  rest  here  I 
avail  myself  of  it.  [I  grieve  to  have  to  be  ungracious  to  one  who  has 
uniformly  treated  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness;]  but 
there  are  certain  words,  which,  once  uttered,  whether  directed  towards 
myself  or  my  friend,  cancel  every  obligation;  nor  can  I  affect  to  feel 
their  power  lessened  on  account  of  their  being  uttered  by  the  wife  of 
my  friend." 
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There  followed  the  account  of  the  dinner  and  then  the  justification 
Landor  had  asked  for: 

"For  more  than  eleven  years  I  have  been  intimate  with  you,  and, 
during  that  time,  frequenting  your  house,  I  never  once  saw  you  he- 
have  towards  Mrs.  Landor  otherwise  than  with  the  most  gentlemanly 
demeanour,  while  your  love  for  your  children  was  unbounded.  I 
was  always  aware  that  you  gave  entire  control  into  her  hands  over 
the  children,  the  servants,  and  the  management  of  the  house;  and 
when  vexed  or  annoyed  at  anything,  I  could  not  but  remark  that  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  requesting  the  cause  to  be  remedied  or  removed, 
as  a  favour  to  yourself.  All  this  I  have  more  than  once  repeated  to 
Mrs.  Landor  in  answer  to  her  accusations  against  you,  which  I  could 
never  well  comprehend.  When  I  have  elsewhere  heard  you  accused 
of  being  a  violent  man,  I  have  frankly  acknowledged  it;  limiting 
however  your  violence  to  persons  guilty  of  meanness,  roguery,  or 
duplicity;  by  which  I  meant,  and  said,  that  you  utterly  lost  your 
temper  with  the  Italians." 

What  more  Brown's  letter  said  we  shall  probably  never  know:  Forster 
considered  it  too  soon  after  Landor's  death  to  print  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  letter  in  1869,  and  the  original  document  has  not  come 
to  light  since  he  used  it.50 

Landor  was  back  at  his  villa  before  Brown  wrote  this  letter,  and 
for  three  months  did  his  best  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  normal 
family  life,  always,  it  seems,  pinning  his  hope  on  the  long-planned 
journey  to  England.51  Parigi  was  growing  old,  but  Landor  had  an- 
other dog,  Pomero,  perhaps  the  ancestor  of  the  little  companion 
that  became  so  well  known  in  his  later  years  in  Bath.52  He  was  busy 
buying  pictures,  and  when  Richard  Chenevix  Trench  was  in  Florence 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  he  noted  in  his  diary  that  Landor  "told 
Mr.  Milnes  lately  that  he  never  opened  a  book,  the  eyesight  which 
might  be  used  in  looking  at  pictures  being  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
on  such  things  as  books.'*53  A  letter  to  Southey's  friend,  Mrs.  Sep- 
timus Hodson,  posted  in  Florence  about  June  18,  looked  forward  to 
her  return  to  Tuscany  and  offered  to  make  whatever  inquiries  about 
a  house  or  lodgings  she  might  wish  him  to  make,  "with  all  the  zeal 
and  care  of  one  who  wishes  so  heartily  to  see  you."  54 

All  this  time  also  Landor  was  sending  over  little  poems  to  Lady 
Blessington  for  her  Book  of  Beauty  and  to  Robinson  for  Leigh  Hunt's 
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London  Journal  The  loss  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  lent  to 
Willis  reminded  him  of  the  vast  additions  he  had  made  to  the  Con- 
versation between  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke:  "[It]  could  have 
formed  a  seperate  book,  and  highly  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
our  language,"  he  wrote  to  her  ladyship.  "We  are  getting  worse  and 
worse.  I  perceive  that  you  yourself  permit  such  a  spelling  as  wo. 
Pray  what  do  you  call  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  if  indeed  it  retains 
any  English  name  at  all?  This  is  a  question  more  decorously  asked 
in  writing  than  in  person.  Let  me  entreat  of  you  to  retain  my  or- 
thography in  the  poem  I  send  you,  lest  I  should  appear  to  counten- 
ance any  violation,  any  innovation,  of  our  language."55  Though  it 
was  not  mentioned  in  these  letters,  his  chief  work  was  on  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  dedicated  to  the  new  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  —  his  old  friend  Lord  Normanby.  "Your  Excellency  will 
correct  the  faults,  and  inasmuch  as  sagacity,  integrity,  firmness,  and 
moderation  can  do  it,  will  compensate  for  the  iniquities  and  atrocities 
of  six  centuries:  you  will  unite  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  which  our 
princes  and  parliaments  until  now,  have  never  wisely  planned  nor 
honestly  intended."50 

Yet  the  gossip  could  not  be  escaped.  On  June  1  Crabb  Robinson 
called  on  Lady  Blessington.  "I  found  her  as  usual  very  agreeable.  We 
talked  more  freely  than  I  had  ever  ventured  before  of  our  friend 
Landor.  I  mentioned  the  idle  report  I  had  heard  from  Dr.  Thomson 
that  he  was  going  to  separate  from  his  wife.  That  would  not  at  all 
surprise  me,'  said  Lady  Blessington  and  Count  D'Orsay,  too."57 

On  July  4  Landor  prefixed  an  "Advertisement"  or  Preface  to  his 
new  book;  he  dated  it  "Villa  Fiesolana."  It  is  the  latest  date  we  can 
establish  for  his  residence  there  until  more  than  two  decades  had 
passed.  One  evening,  as  he  told  the  story  to  Mrs.  Crosse  many  years 
later,  he  said,  "Mrs.  Landor,  will  you  allow  me  the  use  of  your 
carriage  to-morrow  morning  to  take  me  the  first  stage  out  of  Flor- 
ence?" She  assented.  "And  so  the  next  day  I  left  for  ever."  58 


When  Landor  left  his  wife,  he  was  sixty,  she  about  forty-two.  We 
have  seen,  moreover,  more  than  one  indication  that  Mrs.  Landor  was 
(and  had  been  for  some  years)  suffering  from  such  nervous  tension 
as  to  make  her  at  times  hysterical  and  at  times  physically  ill  and  in 
need  of  a  doctor.  The  focus  of  all  her  mental  turmoil  became  her 
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husband.  Indeed,  one  of  her  reproaches  was  that  Landor  was  hypo- 
critically oversympathetic  to  her  sickness.59  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  she  wished  to  drive  him  away,  yet  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
made  her  abuse  him  without  provocation,  endlessly,  and  unrestrained- 
ly. When  someone  once  described  her  as  charming  and  agreeable, 
Landor  replied,  "Why,  so  she  is— to  everyone  but  me!"60  And  he 
may  well  have  been  telling  the  truth.  Quite  possibly  the  projected 
journey  to  England  caused  a  crisis;  at  least  it  appears  probable  that 
Landor's  long  plan  to  make  the  journey  set  the  pattern  of  his  own 
behavior:  the  departure,  in  other  words,  was  no  impulse,  it  was  some- 
thing that  had  been  decided  three  years  before,  though  without 
foresight  that  it  would  mean  a  break  from  his  family.61 

That  Mrs.  Landor  had  flagrantly  taken  a  lover  is  most  unlikely, 
and  if  we  omit  the  word  "flagrantly"  we  have  a  proposition  that  is 
frequently  difficult  to  prove  of  the  living  in  a  court  of  law,  let  alone 
of  those  dead  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Yet  since 
a  recent  biographer  of  Landor  has  made  such  an  assertion,62  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

When  Forster  wrote  his  life  of  Landor,  Mrs.  Landor  was  still  living, 
and  so  he  quite  frankly  said,  "No  account  can  as  yet  be  given  of 
[the  separation]  which  [the  reader]  will  be  able  to  regard  as  en- 
tirely intelligible."  Nevertheless,  Forster  expressed  himself  quite 
strongly  in  condemning  Landor's  departure  from  his  family  and  said 
of  some  later  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  that  they  broke  down 
"under  objections  that  would  have  seemed  to  me  very  far  from 
insuperable."  No  reader  of  Forster's  account  will  suppose  that  Forster 
believed  Julia  Landor  an  adulteress,  unless  he  had  a  wholehearted 
toleration  for  triangles.  He  was  clearly  aware,  however,  of  Landor's 
later  conviction  on  the  subject.63 

So  far  as  we  can  tell  Landor  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  his  wife's  having  a  lover  at  the  time  he  left  her.  Some  eight  months 
later,  in  March  1836,  when  he  was  trying  to  budget  his  income  to 
accommodate  the  new  living  arrangements,  one  item  was  "50  [pounds 
a-year]  for  the  boys'  tutor,  MacCarthy." 64  We  may  be  sure  Landor 
was  not  proposing  to  subsidize  his  wife's  philandering.  Then  on 
June  12,  1836,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Sandford  in  Flor- 
ence which  carried  such  unhappy  report  of  the  family  at  Fiesole  as 
to  drive  him  almost  frantic.  He  wrote  instantly  to  his  brother  Henry: 
"Today  I  have  received  the  enclosed.  .  .  .  You  will  easily  believe 
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that  it  grieves  me.  [Mr.  Sandford]  does  not  say  perhaps  all  that  he 
knows  why  Mr  Macarthy  should  no  longer  be  the  tutor  of  my  chil- 
dren. When  I  was  in  London,  I  think  I  could  have  obtained  a  situa- 
tion for  Arnold,  but  he  has  been  persuaded  by  his  mother  that  he 
stands  above  all  authority  of  mine.  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  what 
should  be  done,  or  can  be.  When  I  think  of  my  family  it  almost  drives 
me  mad,  for  whatever  I  have  at  any  time  projected  or  ordered  has 
been  systematically  overthrown.  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  Sand- 
ford  the  most  convincing  reasons  that  I  never  can  in  future  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  my  wife.  She  knows  that  it  was  out  of  considera- 
tion for  my  children,  Julia  in  particular,  that  I  endured  her  conduct 
so  long,  and  might  (she  thought)  do  so  longer.  However  it  suited  her 
purpose  to  render  my  home  intolerable,  and  she  fancied  my  extreme 
love  to  the  children  would  bring  me  back  again  at  any  convenient  sea- 
son. I  am  sorry  that  Julia  has  observed  what  it  was  impossible  she 
should  not  observe  sooner  or  later.  My  friend  [Francis]  Hare  and 
his  wife  have  also  written  to  me,  and  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  save  my  family  from  utter  destruction.  But  their 
mother  will  not  allow  Julia  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hare." 
Landor  hoped  by  the  sale  of  some  pictures  to  acquire  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so,  of  which  he  hoped  it  might  be  "thought  expedient 
to  pay  Macarthy  25£  for  his  half  year  and  dismiss  him  at  once. 
Arnold  can  grow  no  worse  with  him  or  without  him.  But  I  dis- 
trust my  judgement  in  every  thing,  and  indeed  have  none  left."65 

This  is  an  angry,  a  distracted  letter,  and  while  the  accusations  it 
makes  are  plain,  they  are  not  on  that  account  necessarily  to  be 
trusted.  What  Sandford  said  we  can  only  infer:  that  the  children 
needed  their  father,  that  a  reconciliation  with  Mrs.  Landor  seemed 
to  him  possible,  and  that  in  his  opinion  McCarthy  was  for  some  rea- 
son unsuitable  as  the  children's  tutor.  Landor  found  a  reason  of  his 
own,  but  it  was  one  that  he  probably  did  not  think  of  three  months 
earlier.  Four  days  after  this  letter  he  wrote  again  to  his  brother 
Henry: 

"I  have  found  her  bedroom  locked  and  all  the  doors  leading  to  it, 
more  than  once.  Many  years  ago!  She  has  called  me  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, twice  or  thrice  a  week,  villain,  coward  &c.  &c.,  always  in 
the  presence  of  my  servants.  She  never  in  her  life  expostulated  with 
me  on  any  thing  that  displeased  her,  but  always  waited  to  abuse 
and  insult  me  in  the  presence  of  others.  You  have  seen  what  Mr.  Brown 
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wrote.  Mr.  Hutton  once  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve I  had  so  much  patience  &c,  &c.,  yet  he  had  often  seen  me  nearly 
equally  insulted.  Nothing  was  ever  so  much  my  desire  as  to  conceal  the 
misconduct  of  my  wife,  for  the  sake  of  my  children.  To  have  removed 
them  would  have  exposed  her  at  once,  yet  their  good  seemed  to 
require  it.  The  only  favor  I  ever  asked  of  her  was,  to  treat  me  with 
as  much  gentleness  as  the  lowest  of  the  servants,  and  to  tell  me  when 
I  had  offended  her,  without  unbecoming  language,  and  without  their 
presence." 66 

About  five  years  later,  on  July  31,  1841,  Crabb  Robinson  was 
accosted  at  his  lodgings  by  a  decently  dressed  stranger  who  said 
he  had  met  Robinson  at  Landor's  villa.  It  was  McCarthy,  seeking  a 
tutor's  place  or  literary  employment.  "It  ended  in  his  saying  he  was 
without  a  shilling,"  Robinson  noted  in  his  diary.  "On  this  I  gave 
him  a  sovereign.  But  I  shall  not  get  off  thus  cheaply — he  will  call 
again  or  write  to  me  And  I  have  got  either  a  worthless  beggar  or 
an  importunate  one — I  can't  recollect  the  man  yet  he  was  with  Landor 
I  have  no  doubt — he  says  Milne  M.  P.  made  Miss  L:  an  offer — &c 
&c  I  must  write  to  L:"67  This  was  Landor's  reply,  dated  August  3: 
"This  very  moment  I  have  red  your  letter.  The  person  you  mention 
was  tutor  in  my  family,  and  I  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  part  of  his  character.  He  is  not  deficient  in  scholar- 
ship, particularly  in  greek,  but  none  of  my  children  benefited  by  it. 
Arnold  was  the  only  one  to  whom  he  at  all  attended.  The  fellow 
would  not  take  the  dismissal  I  gave  him,  and  remained  in  the  house 
after  my  return  to  England,  in  spite  of  me.  You  must  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  It  is  false  that  any  person  of  the  name  he  mentions 
made  proposals  to  Julia — I  took  the  fellow  into  my  family,  because 
he  was  left  in  distress  by  the  sudden  death  of  my  friend  Lord  Wen- 
locke,  to  whom  he  was  secretary.  I  believe  him  to  be  totally  void  of 
shame  and  principle.  You  see  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  answering  your 
letter,  otherwise  your  generosity  might  be  much  abused  and  totally 
misplaced."  cs 

It  does  not  appear  that  McCarthy  ever  called  again  on  Robinson.  He 
was  obviously  no  good,  as  Lord  Wenlock  had  perceived  before  he 
died.  That  is  not  evidence  that  he  was  Mrs.  Landor's  lover,  but  Lan- 
dor was  willing  to  think  so. 

The  occasion  on  which  McCarthy  had  seen  Robinson  was  when 
Robinson  called  at  the  villa  on  June  4,  1837,  in  the  course  of  a 
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journey  through  Italy  in  the  company  of  Wordsworth.  Mrs.  Landor 
had  always  liked  Robinson  and  on  this  occasion  talked  with  a  free- 
dom that  rather  astonished  him;  the  matter  being  delicate,  he  re- 
corded it  in  his  diary  in  a  private  shorthand: 

"The  only  bad  points  in  the  affair  are  these.  Mrs.  Landor  is  certainly 
a  very  weak  woman,  but  I  think  respectable  in  her  conduct.  My 
suspicions  on  this  head  are  removed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  her  provo- 
cations have  been  very  great  indeed.  She  complains  of  personal  vio- 
lence, even  beating,  and  I  can  believe  such  things.  She  allowed  me 
to  say  she  would  be  happy  to  receive  Landor  on  principle  and  no 
reference  to  the  past.  Julia  is  a  very  fine  and  indeed  interesting  girl. 
.  .  .  She  feels  very  much  her  father's  conduct.  She  cried  several 
times  when  I  talked  about  him;  she  has  given  me  a  note  to  him 
from  which  I  expect  more  than  from  anything  else." 69 
Robinson  forwarded  this  to  Landor,  with  an  account  of  what  he  had 
found  at  the  villa.  "I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "you  are  wanted  at  home, 
and  that  your  presence  might  have  the  happiest  effect  on  the  character 
of  your  children.  It  might  be  decisive  as  to  the  happiness  of  your 
daughter."70 

"Mrs.  Landor,"  the  diary  continued,  "complained  of  Landor,  and 
accused  him  of  beating  her  and  of  making  himself  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  children.  She  said  he  had  a  good  heart  but  a  very  bad  temper. 
She  seems  to  be  quite  dependent  on  him.  He  allows  her  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family  forty  crowns  a  week,  which  certainly  is  no  bad 
allowance.  .  .  .  She  says  that  he  every  year  pays  off  debts.  She 
related  to  me  that  he  ran  away  from  her  when  she  was  in  Jersey,  a 
short  time  after  their  marriage.  And  unless  I  am  strangely  mistaken 
she  said  that  they  had  lived  together  as  brother  and  sister  ever  since 
she  was  thirty-six  years  old! 71  All  these  are  strange  and  incred- 
ible things  were  Landor  not  a  very  strange  man.  Many  particulars  I 
omit.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  she  allowed  me  to  say  that  she  should 
be  happy  to  see  him." 

And  the  next  day  she  called  for  Robinson  and  Wordsworth  in  her 
carriage  to  give  them  an  airing,  "or  rather  as  it  proved  a  damping" 
(said  Wordsworth),  in  the  Cascine.72 

There  is  no  reason  to  accept  her  version  as  more  accurate  than 
Landor's.73  We  are  faced  with  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  any 
divorce  lawyer:  two  wretchedly  unhappy  people,  miserable  in  each 
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other's  society,  and  driven  by  their  unhappiness  to  accuse  each  other 
of  the  worst  their  minds  can  invent.  The  disparity  in  their  ages  was 
now  at  its  most  noticeable,  and  it  aggravated  beyond  endurance  an 
incompatibility  which  had  always  existed.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  other  solution  was  possible  than  separation.  Nor  is  Landor's 
statement  to  Southey  an  ignoble  one:  "It  was  not  willingly  that  I  left 
Tuscany  and  my  children.  There  was  but  one  spot  upon  earth  on 
which  I  had  fixed  my  heart,  and  four  objects  on  which  my  affection 
rested.  That  they  might  not  hear  every  day  such  language  as  no 
decent  person  should  ever  hear  once,  nor  despise  both  parents,  I  left 
the  only  delight  of  my  existence."74  A  few  of  Landor's  friends 
regarded  his  act  as  hopelessly  eccentric;  most  of  them  (including  his 
wife's  family)  eagerly  worked  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and 
Landor  himself  later  attempted  to  bring  the  older  children  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  it  no  longer  seems  utterly  unreasonable  in  him  to  have 
hoped  that  their  home  would  be  a  happier  one  if  they  lived  with  only 
one  parent  than  with  two  who  could  not  avoid  quarreling.75 


Landor's  separation  from  his  family  was  in  some  respects  more 
significant  to  him  than  he  could  have  foreseen.  For  the  England  to 
which  he  returned  was  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  left 
twenty-one  years  earlier,  and  especially  was  its  literary  world  a  new 
one.  Even  since  his  visit  to  London  in  1832,  Coleridge  and  Lamb 
(as  well  as  Scott,  whom  Landor  never  knew)  had  departed.  Of  Lan- 
dor's own  generation,  Southey  and  Wordsworth  remained,  and  also 
some  of  that  group  of  younger  romantics  who  had  gone  abroad  about 
the  same  time  as  himself  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (Leigh  Hunt, 
Trelawny,  and  Charles  Brown,  for  example).  But  a  new  generation 
was  now  active,  who  were  barely  out  of  their  cradles  when  Waterloo 
was  fought,  and  with  a  rare  gift  for  making  new  friends  Landor 
soon  found  himself  moving  freely  and  cordially  among  those  who 
were  to  become  the  great  Victorians — Browning,  Dickens,  Macready, 
John  Forster,  and  Carlyle.  Their  influence — and  no  doubt  that  of 
sheer  loneliness — stimulated  him  to  unprecedented  productiveness  in 
literature  and  to  the  liveliest  sort  of  political  writing.  If  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Landor's  writing  took  on  an  entirely  new  flavor  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  nevertheless  he  did  embark  on  new  forms  and  wrote 
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bis  greatest  work  after  that  age.  Perhaps  also  Landor  was  to  become 
more  at  home  among  the  Victorians  than  ever  he  had  been  among 
the  romantics.  In  any  case,  his  separation  from  his  wife  and  his 
return  to  England  brought  an  end  to  one  era  of  his  life  and  started 
another. 
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1835-1837 


WHEN  Walter  Savage  Landor  left  Italy  and  his  family  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835  and  returned  to  England  he  could  not  foresee  that 
the  change  was  to  be  productive  of  a  prolific  array  of  new  works  which 
would  exhibit  not  only  the  fertility  of  his  mind  but  a  new  range  of  tal- 
ents. Some  of  his  greatest  writing  lay  ahead — most  notably,  his  prose 
masterpiece  The  Pentameron,  his  blank-verse  dramatic  scenes,  and 
his  Hellenics.  The  new  leisure  of  his  solitary  life  gave  him  the  time 
and  the  new  stimulus  of  a  younger  generation  of  men  of  letters  gave 
him  the  impulse  to  write  at  a  pace  he  had  never  attempted  before, 
except  perhaps  during  the  first  flood  of  Imaginary  Conversations. 
Nevertheless,  the  violence  of  his  rift  from  his  family  left  him  little 
disposed  to  calculate  the  advantages  that  would  fall  to  himself  in 
consequence  of  that  upheaval. 

We  may  easily  estimate  the  emotional  perplexity  into  which  Lan- 
dor's  decision  threw  fri™  from  the  very  silence  that  surrounds  him 
for  the  first  six  months  of  his  separation  from  his  family:  his  closest 
friends  for  the  most  part  had  no  word  from  him  and  were  able 
only  gradually  to  infer  the  story  from  rumors.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, no  letter  of  his  has  survived,  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  December  31.1  Forster  says  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  before  he  departed  from  Italy  altogether;2 
then  he  went  directly  to  Llanbedr  for  about  four  months  of  retreat 
with  his  good  friends  the  Abletts.  Had  Lady  Blessington  been  in 
London  when  he  passed  through,  he  might  conceivably  have  called 
on  her,  but  she  was  at  the  seaside  in  Hampshire,  and  no  one  else 
appears  to  have  seen  him.  Her  ladyship's  first  word  from  him  was  a 
note  from  Llanbedr  about  September  28,  accompanying  the  short 
prose  "Parabel  of  Asabel"  for  her  Book  of  Beauty,  promising  her 
that  she  would  "hear  of  something  more  by  [him]  before  long" 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XIII  begin  on  page  562. 
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(Pericles  and  Aspasia),  and  saying  not  one  word  about  his  journey 
or  his  personal  affairs.3  Her  letter  of  October  1  delicately  maintained 
the  pretense  that  she  would  have  a  few  days  of  his  company  "on 
[his]  way  back."  4 

In  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  Denbighshire,  with  little  company 
but  his  hosts  and  their  neighbor  Mrs.  Dashwood,5  Landor  gradually 
recovered  something  of  his  composure  and  cheerfulness.  Writing  was 
now,  as  always,  a  restorative  for  him.  Perhaps  partly  on  this  account, 
Ablett  set  him  to  collecting  his  more  recent  poems  and  prose  pieces, 
which  were  published  at  Ablett's  expense  in  a  little  volume  called 
Literary  Hours,  "by  Various  Friends,"  in  1837.6  Landor's  chief  occu- 
pation, however,  was  the  revision  and  amplification  of  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  which  was  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 

Though  the  publishers  were  again  Saunders  and  Otley,  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  them  by  G.  P.  R.  James  rather  than  by  Lady 
Blessington.7  The  bargain  James  made  was  the  payment  to  Landor 
of  the  single  sum  of  £100,  but  the  publishers  seem  to  have  misjudged 
the  length  of  the  manuscript,  for  they  undertook  to  bring  it  out  in 
two  volumes  and  then  discovered  that  there  was  not  nearly  enough 
material.  Landor  easily  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  work  was  again  considerably  expanded  when  he  republished 
it  in  1846. 

By  the  end  of  1835  Landor  had  traveled  about  somewhat,  though 
we  do  not  know  where.  He  fixed  his  mind  on  Clifton  as  a  place  of 
residence  and  hoped  to  spend  Christmas  there,  but  the  Abletts  were 
apparently  too  urgent  that  he  remain  with  them,  for  he  did  not  finally 
leave  them  for  another  five  or  six  weeks.  "Clifton  is  the  best  climate 
on  this  side  of  Nice,  and  climate  is  everything  to  so  Italianized  a 
piece  of  machinery  as  I  am."  8  Early  in  February  1836,  then,  he 
settled,  comfortably  as  he  said,  in  Smith's  Lodging  House  on  Clifton 
Hill.9 

He  appears  to  have  brought  with  him  from  Italy  a  rather  large 
number  of  pictures  that  he  proposed  to  sell;  others,  which  he  had 
packed  in  cases  in  Italy,  followed  him  from  Florence,  though  he  had 
countermanded  the  order  to  ship  them.10  From  the  first  lot  he  hoped 
to  raise  at  least  a  hundred  pounds,  but  they  still  had  not  been  offered 
at  auction  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  it  does  not  appear  when  the 
sale  took  place  or  with  what  success.11  The  second  lot  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  London  about  the  end  of  June  for  less  than  twenty 
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pounds.  "The  expenses  of  transport  alone  were  eleven  pounds  eight. 
With  package  &  auction  business  I  may  put  about  four  in  my 
pocket.5' 


L     3?     12 


Pericles  and  Aspasia  was  published  about  the  end  of  March  and 
was  immediately  hailed  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Examiner  as  the  finest 
of  Landor's  writings,  "and  we  know  of  no  higher  praise  to  offer  it."  13 
It  is  a  book  that  comes  closer  to  our  preconceptions  of  Landor  as  a 
writer  about  classical  times  than  most  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations., 
concerned  as  they  were,  more  often  than  not,  with  contemporary 
politics  and  contemporary  personalities  regardless  of  their  pretended 
era.  Although  Landor  begins  his  prefatory  note  with  the  statement, 
"He  who  opens  these  Letters  for  a  History  of  the  Times,  will  be  dis- 
appointed," he  did  nevertheless  make  use  of  the  political  and  literary 
history  of  fifth-century  Athens  as  the  framework  for  the  interchange 
of  letters  that  make  up  the  book,  and  indeed  the  book  might  be 
described  as  a  Landorian  commentary  on  the  era.  With  historical 
accuracy  he  had  little  concern — little,  indeed,  even  with  the  illusion 
of  reality,  for  the  letters  are  not  letters  at  all  but  snatches  of  thought 
and  reflection  on  events  as  they  happen.  As  he  told  Robinson  at  the 
time,  "In  writing  my  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  I  had  no  books  to  consult. 
The  characters,  thoughts,  and  actions,  are  all  fictions.  Pericles  was 
somewhat  less  amiable,  Aspasia  somewhat  less  virtuous,  Alcibiades 
somewhat  less  sensitive;  but  here  I  could  represent  him  so,  being 
young,  and  before  his  character  was  displayed."14  Avoiding  the 
speeches  of  Pericles  recorded  by  the  historians,  Landor  created  new 
orations  for  him,15  and  similarly,  though  in  a  different  vein,  inter- 
spersed his  letters  with  verses  and  prose  fragments  that  pretend  to 
have  been  written  by  various  ancient  writers,  some  of  whom  actually 
lived,  others  imaginary.  The  best  known  of  all,  and  the  longest,  is  the 
dramatic  scene  in  blank  verse,  with  choral  odes,  written  (it  is  pre- 
tended) by  Aspasia  herself — "The  Shades  of  Agamemnon  and  of 
Iphigeneia,"  from  which  the  Examiner  in  a  second  notice  of  the  book 
quoted  generously.16  The  dramatic  situation  is  excellent,  and  Landor 
loses  none  of  its  value:  Iphigeneia,  sacrificed  on  the  altar  by  her 
father,  Agamemnon,  in  order  to  secure  prosperity  for  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  meets  him  in  the  underworld  after  his  death,  and  igno- 
rant that  he  has  been  murdered  by  her  mother,  his  wife,  begs  to  learn 
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what  word  he  brings  from  that  beloved  mother  in  the  world  of  the 
living.  The  poetry  in  Pericles  and  Aspasia  is  a  return  to  Lander's 
re-creation  of  the  classical  spirit  in  modern  verse,  and  with  the  Latin 
Idyllia  of  earlier  years  forms  the  core  of  his  "Hellenic"  poems.  The 
entire  book  is  lively  and  varied  evidence  of  the  impact  of  classical 
literature  on  an  imaginative,  very  intelligent,  slightly  sentimental 
nineteenth-century  Englishman  who  loved  that  literature  and  for  whom 
books  were  a  better  world  than  what  he  saw  around  him. 

Not  indeed  that  Landor  was  content  to  let  the  world  around  him 
go  its  own  way.  Even  in  Pericles  and  Aspasia  there  is  a  25-page  essay 
on  English  politics  deceptively  named  "Reflections  on  Athens  at  the 
Decease  of  Pericles."  Furthermore,  Landor's  months  at  Llanbedr  had 
re-enforced  by  firsthand  observation  his  opinion  that  the  Church  of 
England's  failure  in  Wales  was  a  personal  failure  of  clergy  and 
hierarchy  which  could  easily  spread  to  the  Church  in  England  itself. 
He  told  his  sister  Elizabeth  on  March  31  that  he  was  printing  some 
Letters  of  a  Conservative.  "Henry  will  applaud  this.  Good  Aunt  Eyres 
would  have  given  me  her  blessing  for  trying  to  save  the  clergy.5917 
This  pamphlet,  a  series  of  forty-seven  very  short  essays  (only  the 
first,  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  was  a  "letter"),  was  published 
by  Saunders  and  Otley  at  Landor's  expense  about  the  middle  of 
April.18  It  was  concerned  with  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  England, 
especially  with  the  extravagant  episcopacy,  drastic  reform  of  which 
appeared  necessary  to  Landor  if  church  establishment  was  to  be  pre- 
served. Only  in  this  sense  were  the  letters  "Conservative";  in  truth 
they  were  as  radical  as  most  of  Landor's  essays.  And,  one  might 
add,  as  sensible.  The  pamphlet  is  a  witty  and  weighty  piece  of  political 
writing,  not  unlike  Swift's,  and  makes  lively  reading  even  today,  when 
most  of  what  Landor  advocated  has  been  brought  about.  He  wrote 
proudly  to  Lady  Blessington  toward  the  end  of  the  year  that  his  Letters 
had  been  quoted  at  some  length  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "People 
think  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  use  me  as  the  alphabet,  and  that 
they  can  as  little  write  without  me." 19  He  continued  his  comments  on 
church  reform  in  a  series  of  thirteen  letters  published  in  the  Examiner 
in  1837,  most  of  them  in  the  early  months.  But  Pericles  and  Aspasia 
and  Letters  of  a  Conservative  were  only  the  beginning  of  an  almost 
unbelievably  prolific  decade  for  Landor. 
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A  letter  of  March  10  from  Lady  Blessington  announced  her 
move  to  the  home  her  literary  salons  for  over  a  dozen  years  have 
made  famous.  Gore  House,  in  Kensington.  "I  have  not  forgotten  that 
your  last  letter  announced  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  you  were  to 
be  in  London  in  April,  and  I  write  to  request  that  you  will  take  up 
your  residence  at  my  house.  I  have  a  comfortable  room  to  offer  you; 
and  what  is  better  still,  a  cordial  welcome,"  20  Landor  at  first  could 
think  only  of  his  distaste  for  society,  and  he  was  clearly  a  little  shy 
of  meeting  new  people,  and  perhaps  even  old  friends,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  departure  from  Italy.  "Really  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  have  the  courage  to  make  a  visit  to  London."  21  But 
another  exchange  of  letters  won  from  him  an  acceptance:  "If  you 
should  not  have  left  London  in  the  beginning  of  May,  do  not  be 
shocked  at  hearing  that  a  cab  is  come  to  the  door  with  a  fierce-looking 
old  man  in  it." 22  With  the  proviso  to  Lady  Blessington  that  when  he 
was  tired  of  her  court  he  might  withdraw,  and  an  appeal  to  Crabb 
Robinson  to  be  on  hand  his  first  evening  at  Gore  House,  so  that  he 
might  fly  to  him  at  once  in  case  of  annoyance,  he  arrived  in  Kensing- 
ton on  May  2,  feeling  unfortunately  quite  ill  from  the  journey.  "Cour- 
tesy," he  told  Robinson,  "is  not  an  unpleasant  exercise  for  a  little 
while.  It  is  like  riding  a  spirited  horse  well  enough  to  show  we  can 
keep  our  seat  and  do  it  gracefully,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  at 
it  all  day  long."  23 

"But  not  after  the  visit  did  he  so  speak  of  the  house  in  which  his 
happiest  London  life  was  passed,"  wrote  Forster,  who  also  knew  the 
delights  of  the  salon  at  Gore  House.  "For  of  all  others  it  was  that  in 
which  he  felt  the  least  constraint,  and  knew  that  he  should  always 
find  the  warmest  welcome.  Its  attraction  to  those  who  had  familiar 
admission  there  was  even  less  the  accomplishments  and  grace  of  its 
mistress,  than  her  trueheartedness  and  constancy  in  friendship;  and 
no  one  had  reason  to  know  this  better  than  Landor.  .  .  .  From  the 
splendour  of  the  mansion,  the  taste  and  order  of  its  interior,  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  its  pleasure-grounds,  its  company  of  men  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  of  opinions  the  most  various  and  opposed, — he  comes 
always  back  to  its  central  charm,  the  unaffectedness  and  warmth  of 
heart  that  presided  over  all,  and  yielded  to  every  one  who  entered  it 
his  greatest  enjoyment."  24  The  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Forster's 
statement  is  that  Landor  remained  at  Gore  House  the  greater  part 
of  a  month  on  this  first  visit — a  month  in  which  he  saw  such  of  his 
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old  friends  as  were  in  London  and  found  himself  welcomed  by  a 
generation  of  literary  men  nearly  forty  years  younger  than  himself. 
It  was  no  slight  tribute  to  his  charm,  and  no  little  consolation  to  him- 
self as  he  began  life  anew  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  that  he  could  make 
of  men  like  Browning,  Dickens,  and  Forster  (all  born  in  1812)  friends 
as  warm  as  contemporaries  like  Walter  Birch,  whom  he  had  already 
lost,  and  Southey,  whom  he  was  soon  to  lose. 

His  principal  companion  on  this  first  visit  to  London  was  naturally 
Crabb  Robinson,  and  in  Robinson's  company  he  also  saw  much  of 
John  Kenyon.25  He  visited  the  National  Gallery,  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  and  the  Elgin  Marbles;  in  the  presence  of  these  last  he 
stood  so  long  one  morning  that  Robinson  left  him  there.  His  judg- 
ments, especially  on  the  older  paintings,  were  to  Robinson  paradoxes 
or  extravaganzas,  but  none  were  quite  equal  to  the  extravagance  of 
his  constant  affirmation  that  Lady  Blessington  was  not  yet  forty.  Rob- 
inson had  not  got  over  his  uneasiness  about  the  respectability  of  Lady 
Blessington's  arrangements,  particularly  as  regarded  Count  d'Orsay 
(whose  marriage  to  her  stepdaughter  had  long  since  come  to  an 
unhappy  end).26 

This  embarrassment  became  more  acute  with  the  arrival  of  Words- 
worth, who  came  to  town  about  ten  days  after  Landor  and  whose 
disapproval  of  Lady  Blessington  was  such  that  Kenyon  even  proposed 
that  Landor  move  from  Gore  House  to  Kenyon's  so  that  Wordsworth 
might  visit  him.27  Wordsworth's  daughter  Dora  went  so  far  as  to 
instruct  her  father  by  letter  that  he  was  not  to  visit  Landor  if  he  must 
go  to  Gore  House  to  do  so,  and  the  letter  was  read  in  Landor's  pres- 
ence. Though  he  then  only  laughed,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  trifles 
that  contributed  to  his  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  against  Wordsworth 
before  the  year  was  over.28  At  the  time,  Robinson  was  able  to  record 
that  "Wordsworth  and  Landor  agree  on  poetry  better  than  on  other 
matters,  and  where  Wordsworth  finds  conformity  in  this  he  will  be 
tolerant  even  of  religious  and  political  differences."  Within  a  week 
Landor  and  Wordsworth  were  together  three  times  at  Robinson's  and 
once  at  a  large  dinner  party  at  Kenyon's.29 

It  was  with  Trelawny  that  Landor  called  for  the  first  time  on  Mary 
Shelley  on  May  14.30  But  the  number  of  introductions  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  arranged  for  him  must  have  been  almost  countless.  "I  wish  to 
procure  for  him  as  much  enjoyment  as  I  can,"  she  wrote  to  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd,  a  friend  of  Lamb's,  when  inviting  Talfourd  to  Gore 
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House  to  meet  Landor,  and  Talfourd  must  not  fail  to  bring  a  young 
writer  with  him.  Talfourd  is  said  to  have  brought  Charles  Dickens.31 
Landor  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  Monckton  Milnes  into 
the  Gore  House  circle  by  telling  him  how  loath  he  was  to  venture  into 
London  from  Kensington:  "The  moment  I  leave  the  gates  of  this 
house,  I  feel  as  a  badger  would  do  turned  out  of  a  bag  in  Cheapside."  32 
For  all  the  splendor  of  her  court,  Lady  Blessington's  was  no  life  of 
idle  luxury.  "During  these  visits,"  said  Landor  later,  "I  never  saw 
Lady  Blessington  until  dinner-time.  She  always  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room,  and  wrote  during  the  morning.  ...  In  the  evening  her  drawing- 
room  was  thrown  open  to  her  friends.  ...  I  never  knew  so  brilliant 
and  witty  a  person  in  conversation.  She  was  most  generous  too,  and 
kind-hearted.  I  never  heard  her  make  an  ill-natured  remark."  3S 


Talfourd  provided  the  gala  literary  occasion  of  the  year,  perhaps 
indeed  of  the  half-century.  On  May  26,  his  birthday,  his  new  classical 
tragedy,  Ion,  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  for  Macready's  benefit, 
with  Macready  and  Ellen  Tree  in  the  leading  roles.  The  house  was 
sold  out;  the  whole  of  the  literary  and  legal  world  (Talfourd  was  a 
serjeant-at-law)  and  a  large  part  of  London  society  were  present.  The 
celebrities  in  the  boxes  were  nearly  as  great  an  attraction  as  the  five- 
hour  first-night  performance  on  the  stage.  As  the  Examiner's  dramatic 
critic  remarked,  "It  was  interesting  to  recognize,  in  two  of  the  heart- 
iest applauders  of  the  beautiful  and  manly  writing  of  the  tragedy, 
sitting  together  in  one  of  the  boxes  of  the  dress  circle,  Wordsworth 
and  Walter  Savage  Landor."  3*  When  the  performance  was  over  they 
walked  side  by  side  back  to  the  author's  home,  where  a  great  supper 
was  given.35 

There  were  more  than  sixty  guests.36  At  table,  Macready  (himself 
an  Old  Rugbeian)  was  placed  in  the  position  of  honor  between  Words- 
worth and  Landor,  with  the  young  poet  Browning  opposite  (looking 
even  younger  than  he  was).  It  was  the  first  time  Macready  had  met 
Landor,  whom  he  very  much  liked.  After  a  supper  served  in  the  most 
elegant  style,  the  young  literary  critic  for  the  Examiner,  John  Forster, 
came  up  to  Macready  to  insist  that  everyone  in  the  room  expected 
him  to  propose  the  health  of  the  host.37 

What  conversation  there  was  between  Landor  and  Browning,  or 
between  Landor  and  Forster,  there  is  no  record.  Four  mornings  later, 
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however,  Landor  called  upon  Forster.38  He  had  found  his  Boswell — 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four.,  about  the  same  age  that  Boswell  was 
when  he  met  Dr.  Johnson;  a  young  man  making  his  way  in  the  literary 
world  as  critic  for  one  of  the  principal  weeklies,  of  which  in  due  time 
he  became  editor;  soon  to  be  reader  for  one  of  London's  leading  pub- 
lishers; willing  to  encourage  Lander's  writing  and  to  act  as  his  agent; 
a  young  man  who  survived  both  his  aged  friend  and  his  exact  con- 
temporary Charles  Dickens  and  wrote  the  biographies  of  both.  "For 
a  moment,"  he  wrote  in  his  life  of  Landor,  "I  recall  the  well-remem- 
bered figure  and  face,  as  they  first  became  known  to  me  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Landor  was  then  upwards  of  sixty,  and  looked  that  age 
to  the  full.  He  was  not  above  the  middle  stature,  but  had  a  stout  stal- 
wart presence,  walked  without  a  stoop,  and  in  his  general  aspect, 
particularly  the  set  and  carriage  of  his  head,  was  decidedly  of  what 
is  called  a  distinguished  bearing.  His  hair  was  already  silvered  gray, 
and  had  retired  far  upward  from  his  forehead,  which,  wide  and  full 
but  retreating,  could  never  in  the  earlier  time  have  been  seen  to  such 
advantage.  What  at  first  was  noticeable,  however,  in  the  broad  white 
massive  head,  were  the  full  yet  strangely-lifted  eyebrows;  and  they 
were  not  immediately  attractive.  They  might  have  meant  only  pride  or 
self-will  in  its  most  arrogant  form  but  for  what  was  visible  in  the  rest 
of  the  face.  In  the  large  gray  eyes  there  was  a  depth  of  composed 
expression  that  even  startled  by  its  contrast  to  the  eager  restlessness 
looking  out  from  the  surface  of  them;  and  in  the  same  variety  and 
quickness  of  transition  the  mouth  was  extremely  striking.  The  lips 
that  seemed  compressed  with  unalterable  will  would  in  a  moment 
relax  to  a  softness  more  than  feminine;  and  a  sweeter  smile  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive.  What  was  best  in  his  character,  whether  for 
strength  or  gentleness,  had  left  its  traces  here."  39 

One  of  young  Forster's  strongest  convictions  was  that  Landor  was 
a  dramatist;  scarcely  an  opportunity  was  lost  in  the  Examiner  for 
mentioning  incidentally  the  potentialities  of  the  author  of  Count  Julian 
and  of  the  dramatic  scenes  published  in  1831.40  Forster  was  also 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  on  "Evi- 
dences of  Genius  for  Dramatic  Poetry";  the  article  on  Ion  in  the  July 
number  praised  Landor's  "Shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphigeneia" 
and  the  still  unpublished  "Death  of  Clytemnestra,"  and  the  entire 
essay  in  October  was  devoted  to  Walter  Savage  Landor.41 
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Landor  seems  to  have  spent  the  latter  days  of  this  London  sojourn 
away  from  Gore  House,  since  he  apologized  to  Lady  Blessington  for  de- 
parting from  London  without  taking  leave  of  her;42  and  if  he  did  so,  it 
was  presumably  Kenyon  who  was  his  host.  On  the  day  after  the  Ion 
supper,  he  was  with  Wordsworth,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  guests  at  Kenyon's;  at  this  first  meeting  Miss  Barrett  was  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  brilliance  of  Landor,  who  dominated  the 
conversation,  and  the  simplicity  of  Wordsworth;  she  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  the  difference  between  eminent  talent  and  great  genius.43 

Out  of  the  gaiety  of  his  London  visit  sprang  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  least  known  of  all  Landor's  published  poems,  for  the  original  is 
very  rare  and  it  has  never  been  reprinted.  This  is  the  anonymous 
Terry  Hogan,  a  narrative  in  cheerful  Hudibrastics  of  which  Robinson 
found  three  copies  addressed  to  him  at  the  Athenaeum  on  Septem- 
ber 9.44  The  poem  is  never  mentioned  in  Lander's  surviving  correspond- 
ence, yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Robinson's  uncertain  guess 
about  his  authorship  was  correct.  Pretending  to  have  found  in  the 
Vatican  Library  the  manuscript  epic  of  an  Irish  peasant  who  came 
home  to  his  hut,  sheep  shears  in  hand,  to  find  a  priest  misbehaving 
with  his  wife,  Landor  gaily  wrote  a  learned  explication  of  the  poem, 
mocking  the  reviewers  and  the  priests  and  not  neglecting  the  author 
of  Irish  Melodies  (Thomas  Moore)  in  passing.  To  protect  Landor's 
reputation  for  good  taste,  the  most  recent  editor  of  his  complete 
poetical  works,  though  convinced  of  Landor's  authorship,  omitted  the 
poem,  and  as  the  censors  are  so  likely  to  do,  deprived  Landor  of  one 
of  his  best  claims  to  wit. 

About  the  first  of  June,  Landor  left  London,  spent  a  day  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Cheltenham,  and  reached  Clifton  about  June  4.  "The 
rattle  of  carriages  is  still  sounding  in  my  ears,  and  my  brains  are 
floating  in  the  fumes  of  a  coal-pit,  with  no  Davy-lamp  to  save  me." 4S 
The  railroad  was  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  stagecoach! 

He  engaged  his  lodgings  at  Clifton  for  only  three  weeks,  intending 
then  to  visit  his  brothers  and  sisters,  "none  of  whom  I  have  seen 
since  my  return  to  England." 46  But  only  a  week  after  his  arrival,  he 
received  the  letter  from  his  friend  Sandford  about  his  wife  and  children 
which  threw  him  into  a  turmoil,  and  he  forwarded  it  to  his  brother 
Henry  for  advice.47  Henry  apparently  suggested  that  Walter  go  at  once 
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to  the  Continent  and  bring  back  his  children,  and  the  advice  was 
accompanied  with  the  offer  to  supply  funds  for  the  journey.  Of  ready 
money  Landor  had  no  present  need,  but  the  advice  he  determined 
to  act  upon  instantly. 

He  had  little  hope  of  success.  "My  wife  will  not  give  up  the  chil- 
dren. She  swore  she  never  would.  Otherwise  I  should  have  taken 
them  out  of  Italy  some  years  before."  Nor  would  he  risk  another 
scene  with  her:  "Never  will  I  venture  into  Tuscany,  nor  see  her  face 
again  if  I  can  help  it.95  He  therefore  set  in  motion  whatever  means 
he  could  think  of  to  persuade  mother  and  children  to  agree  to  the 
separation.  "I  have  written  to  Johnstone  the  banker  to  devise  some 
means  of  conveying  the  children  to  me  without  her,  and  not  to  furnish 
her  with  the  means  of  molesting  me.  I  suspect  at  last  she  will  keep 
my  children  from  me,  and  next  winter  will  whiten  my  bones  among 
the  Alpes."  He  begged  his  cousin  Walter  of  Rugeley  to  communicate 
with  his  wife,  and  when  G.  P.  R.  James  also  expressed  the  wish  that 
young  Julia  were  with  her  father,  "for  Italy  without  a  father's  care, 
is  a  sad  land  for  young  fair  woman,"  Landor  urged  his  brother  Henry 
to  write  the  girl  a  few  lines  in  care  of  Johnstone,  "telling  her  how 
necessary  and  how  desired  her  presence  is  in  England.  She  would 
[then]  leave  Italy  with  less  regret,  and  would  not  have  to  hear  that 
it  is  all  my  madness,  the  usual  expression,  and  not  always  so  far 
from  the  truth."  4S  Another  means  of  pressure  presented  itself  to  him: 
to  enlist  Ablett's  help  in  depriving  them  of  the  villa  that  had  been 
purchased  with  his  money.  "Mr  Ablett  has  heard  quite  sufficient  of 
the  irregularities  of  my  wife  and  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of 
her  son,  to  leave  nothing  to  the  justice  of  such  persons."  And  there- 
fore he  impulsively  instructed  his  cousin  to  advertise  the  house,  furni- 
ture, and  pictures.49 

On  June  25  he  arrived  in  London,  intending  to  spend  only  a  night 
or  two  at  Gore  House,  but  was  ill  there  for  a  week.50  He  urged  Robin- 
son to  make  the  journey  with  him, — "but  [Landor]  is  so  excessively 
capricious  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  manage  with  him.  Quarrelling 
would  be  inevitable,"  and  so  Robinson  declined.51  Landor  saw  to  the 
auctioning  of  his  pictures  at  Christie's,  as  we  have  noted,  but  removed 
a  set  of  nine  by  Laurati  to  be  sent  to  his  brother  Henry.52  Then  he 
crossed  the  channel. 

All  Landor's  plans  failed  completely.  He  went  first  to  Heidelberg, 
and  from  there  he  seems  to  have  suggested  that  his  children  meet  him 
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in  the  Tyrol,  but  there  was  no  word  of  any  sort  from  Florence  until 
the  latter  part  of  September.  Mrs.  Dashwood  remonstrated  with 
Arnold  so  earnestly  as  to  leave  him  apparently  much  moved  and 
ordered  Johnstone  the  banker  to  supply  the  lad,  on  her  account,  with 
whatever  money  should  be  needed  for  the  journey.  But  Johnstone 
unfortunately  was  ill  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  could 
be  of  little  use.  On  October  2,  Landor  received  at  Mannheim  (whither 
he  had  moved  from  Heidelberg  sometime  after  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber)03 a  letter  from  his  eldest  son  giving  the  cholera  epidemic  as  an 
excuse  for  their  not  leaving  home  and  inviting  Landor  instead  to 
return  to  Italy.  The  father's  reply  was  long  and  sorrowful,  but  there 
could  be  only  one  answer.  "Arnold,  I  would  not  be  thought  so  unpolite 
as  to  defer  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  for  your  permission  to 
return  to  what  was  formerly  my  home,  and  for  your  promise  that 
every  thing  shall  be  forgotten.  Alas,  Arnold,  too  much  has  been  for- 
gotten. Do  you  hate  a  father  because  he  cannot  bear  the  dishonour 
of  his  family?  do  you  despise  a  gentleman  because  he  avoids  the 
endurance  of  worse  language  than  the  vilest  rabble  indulge  in?  I  do 
not  appeal  to  your  justice:  I  appeal  to  your  memory."  Stricken  with 
a  headache  that  threatened  to  bring  on  another  attack  of  erysipelas, 
he  remained  in  bed  until  almost  the  moment  for  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  from  Mannheim  and  then  returned  to  England.51 


The  three  months  in  Germany  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
unhappy  enough;  Landor's  consolations  were,  as  usual,  in  composi- 
tion and  also  in  the  honor  paid  him  by  one  of  the  learned  professors 
at  the  University,  Dr.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Walter  Birch's  friend  Dr.  Brabant,  then  residing  in  Heidelberg. 
"Nothing,"  he  told  Southey  on  his  return,  "can  exceed  the  civilities 
I  met  with  in  Germany  among  the  learned."  55  Through  Brabant, 
Landor  presented  Paulus  with  a  copy  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  to 
which  the  professor  paid  the  highest  tribute  in  a  letter  written,  unfor- 
tunately, in  ludicrously  awkward  English.  Their  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  Latin.50 

Naturally,  he  corresponded  with  his  friends  in  England,  to  the 
number  of  whom  was  now  added  the  young  John  Forster.  Forster's 
enthusiastic  essay  on  Browning  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  survives  of  what  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
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long  series  of  Landor's  letters  to  him:  "When  you  told  us  that  the 
author  of  Paracelsus  would  be  a  great  poet,  you  came  rather  too  late 
in  the  exercise  of  prophecy — he  was  one  already,  and  will  be  among 
the  greatest.  I  hope  he  does  not  relax  in  that  scirocco  of  faint  praise 
which  brother  poets  are  fond  of  giving.  Such  as  yours  will  brace 
him  against  it."  Forster  clipped  these  words  from  the  letter  and  sent 
them  on  to  Browning,  who  nine  years  later  showed  them  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett  when  he  was  courting  her,  and  treasured  them  to  the  end  of 
his  life;  the  kindness  of  this  praise  won  for  Landor  the  most  generous 
friend  of  his  old  age.57  Landor  had  subscribed  to  the  Examiner  since 
its  long  panegyric  of  the  Examination  of  Shakspeare;  now,  through 
Forster,  he  made  his  first  contribution  to  its  pages.  For  two  decades 
thereafter,  Landor  found  space  there  for  whatever  ephemeral  political 
writings  he  might  wish  to  send  the  editor.  The  beginning  was 
hardly  auspicious:  a  tedious  Imaginary  Conversation  between  "Eldon 
and  Encombe"  published  on  August  21,  which  contained  nothing  nearly 
so  good  as  Landor's  reply  when  Mrs.  Dashwood  regretted  its  publica- 
tion because  Eldon  had  retired  from  public  life  and  was  more  than 
eighty  years  old:  "My  answer  was,  the  devil  is  older."  5S 

Mrs.  Dashwood  in  fact,  by  her  eager  meddlesomeness,  came  close 
to  making  a  fool  of  Landor  in  the  quarter  of  the  world  he  loved  least 
— the  Edinburgh  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  From  March  1836  to 
January  1837  there  appeared  in  that  journal  a  series  of  dialogues, 
somewhat  in  the  Landorian  manner,  based  on  the  life  of  Alcibiades 
and  interspersed  with  connecting  links  of  a  most  flippant  tone.59  After 
the  publication  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia  these  connecting  links  occa- 
sionally mentioned  Landor  by  name;  then  in  September  the  scenes 
were  introduced  by  a  long  epistle  that  made  fun  of  Landor's  assertion 
that  he  never  read  periodical  literature,  and  accused  him  of  borrowing 
some  of  the  opinions  he  expressed  in  Pericles  and  Aspasia  from  that 
very  source.  Hearing  accidentally  of  this  article  late  in  September,  and 
without  having  read  it,  Mrs.  Dashwood  offered  to  send  Landor  a  copy. 
He  rebuffed  her  severely:  "Do  you  think  it  possible  I  should  abase  my- 
self to  notice  any  witticisms  in  Blackwood's  Magazine?  I  never  forgive 
any  one  who  tells  me  what  another  has  said  or  done  against  me.  I 
never  read  criticisms  upon  me  unless  to  acknowledge  an  obligation, 
when  I  hear  of  it."  60  She  herself  then  officiously  undertook  to  defend 
him  against  its  charges.  Blackwood's  printed  her  foolish  letter  only  to 
dissect  and  ridicule  it  with  a  thoroughness  it  deserved;  unabashed,  she 
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wrote  again,  but  the  editors  had  the  good  sense  to  drop  the  matter 
without  publishing  her  fresh  effusion.61  What  was  still  less  excusable, 
she  disobeyed  Landor's  injunction  and  sent  the  original  article  to  him 
and  must  therefore  take  some  of  the  responsibility  for  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  pieces  he  ever  published,  A  Satire  on  Satirists™ 

The  quantity  of  writing  Landor  produced  in  Germany  was  prodi- 
gious. Late  in  July  he  sent  Lady  Blessington  a  visionary  piece  in  prose 
he  first  called  "The  Dream  of  Gnomon  of  Priene"  and  intended  for 
insertion  into  Pericles  and  Aspasia;  instead,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Dream  of  Petrarca,"  he  put  it  into  the  new  book  which  took  shape 
during  these  months.63  He  sent  to  Forster  the  third  of  his  "Agamem- 
non" trilogy,  "Orestes  at  Delphos"  (or  "The  Prayer  of  Orestes").64 
By  the  middle  of  September  he  had  written  three  interviews  between 
Boccaccio  and  Petrarca,  which  he  hoped  to  publish  as  a  book  before 
Christmas;  "I  have  been  curtailing,  .  .  .  yet,  much  against  my  will,  I 
have  been  forced  to  make  room  again  for  many  of  my  curtailments. 
I  have  only  been  able  to  strike  out  a  few  pages  of  criticisms  on  Dante 
—  there  are  many  left."  G5  In  addition,  at  some  time  during  the  three 
months  he  composed  "The  Nineteen  Audiences  Granted  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  Tsing-ti,"  a  satirical  work  not  unlike  Goldsmith's 
Citizen  of  the  World™ 


All  this  writing  was  quite  frankly  to  keep  his  mind  occupied:  "It  is 
well  I  have  something  to  do,  and  nothing  could  be  better  than  what 
used  to  be  my  horror  and  aversion  —  the  business  of  transcribing  [my 
first  drafts]."67  But  there  was  another  motive:  the  payment  he  had 
received  for  Pericles  and  Aspasia  made  him  once  again  resolve  to  earn 
money  with  his  pen. 

On  October  6  he  reached  London,  "in  such  utter  disarray,  and  so 
vilely  out  of  spirits,  in  the  dark,  that  I  could  not  in  my  conscience  pre- 
sent myself  at  Gore  House."  Instead,  he  stopped  at  a  hotel  overnight, 
arrived  in  Clifton  the  next  evening  after  a  twelve-hour  trip,  and  with 
a  hot  bath  and  a  good  night's  rest  felt  quite  recovered  from  his  fatigue. 
He  gave  up  all  thought,  however,  of  his  promised  visit  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Mulgrave  in  Ireland  and  resolved  to  remain  at  Penrose  Cottage, 
Clifton,  "rolled  up  like  a  hedge-hog  for  six  months."  6S 

From  there  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Henry  one  of  his  periodic  budg- 
etary letters,  in  which  he  expressed  the  belief  that  he  could  earn  a 
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hundred  pounds  a  year  or  more  by  writing  and  henceforth  would  need 
nothing  for  himself  from  his  estates.  As  the  first  step  in  this  program 
he  sent  off  to  Saunders  and  Otley  the  manuscript  of  the  "Nineteen 
Audiences." 

A  few  days  later  it  came  back;  they  declined  publication  because 
they  had  lost,  they  said,  £150  on  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  So  far  had 
Landor  been  from  expecting  any  such  reply  that  as  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding July  he  had  thought  in  terms  of  a  second  edition  of  that  book; 
in  fact,  a  remainder  stock  of  the  first  edition  had  to  be  sold  off  at 
auction  late  in  1841. 60  The  bantering  of  Blackwood's  now  took  on  a 
new  significance  for  him:  "The  Edinburgh  Areopagites  have  con- 
demned me  to  a  fine  in  my  absence,"  and  at  their  door  he  laid  part  of 
the  blame  for  the  failure  of  his  book.70  Somehow,  he  contrived  to  save 
enough  money  out  of  his  meager  allowance  (which  by  his  brother 
Henry's  advice  seems  to  have  been  fixed  at  £200,  despite  Landor's 
scheme  to  do  without  any)  to  repay  Saunders  and  Otley  for  their  loss, 
though  of  course  he  had  no  obligation  to  do  so.71  The  "Nineteen 
Audiences,"  together  with  the  "Interviews  of  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio" 
at  Certaldo  (ultimately  called  The  Pentameron),  he  placed  entirely  at 
Lady  Blessington's  disposal:  "If  there  is  anything  passable  in  either, 
do  what  you  please  with  it,  and  burn  the  rest."  72  A  month  or  so  later, 
he  could  even  face  his  failure  with  a  certain  bravado:  "I  never  will 
write  to  please  the  public,  but  always  to  instruct  and  mend  it.  If  Col- 
burn's  would  give  me  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  write  a  taking  thing, 
I  would  not  accept  it."73  The  remark  was  made,  unfortunately, 
apropos  of  the  Satire  on  Satirists. 


Heralded  by  rumors  that  filled  Landor  with  delighted  anticipation, 
Southey  on  November  3  visited  his  native  city  of  Bristol  for  about  a 
week.  Traveling  in  the  company  of  his  son  Cuthbert,  he  stayed  with 
his  old  friend  Joseph  Cottle,  and  as  he  visited  on  foot  the  places  asso- 
ciated with  his  boyhood,  Landor  frequently  accompanied  him  on  these 
pilgrimages.  ("Nothing  was  omitted,  and  Southey  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  nothing,"  said  Forster.)  It  pleased  Southey  no  little  that 
Landor  found  Bristol  (or  so  he  said)  "beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  city  in  England"  and  that  he  proposed  to 
end  his  days  there  in  the  Clifton  section  of  the  city.  As  the  two  on 
one  of  their  walks  encountered  some  workmen  on  the  College  Green, 
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Landor  remarked,  "Some  day  workmen  may  be  busy  on  this  very  spot 
putting  up  your  statue,  but  it  will  be  twenty  years  hence."  "If  ever  I 
have  one,"  replied  Southey,  "I  would  wish  it  to  be  here."  74  The  wish 
was  never  fulfilled.  On  yet  another  occasion,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  Bristol  could  muster  (unfortunately  not  a 
very  impressive  assembly)  were  invited  to  Cottle's  house,  Landor  of 
course  among  them.  In  the  presence  of  the  society,  Landor  seemed 
stiff  and  distant,  in  contrast  to  Southey.  A  minute  local  poet  named 
Romaine  Joseph  Thorne  annoyed  both  of  them  with  compliments  at 
every  turn  and  heard  their  conversation  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open.  After  tea  even  Landor  began  to  feel  more  at  home  and  discoursed 
eloquently  of  Italy  and  paintings  and  his  favorite  home  at  Fiesole.75 
It  was  the  last  time  Landor  and  Southey  ever  met. 

A  friend  perhaps  from  earlier  days  at  Clifton  was  Charles  Abraham 
Elton,  whose  house  became  a  favorite  resort  for  Landor;  he  used  to 
come  in  about  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  family  was  about  to  have 
dinner,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  in  the  room  with  them,  without  dining,  as 
he  preferred  to  go  home  to  a  later  dinner  by  himself.  "He  would  take 
an  easy  chair  and  talk  delightfully  without  causing  the  least  restraint 
or  inconvenience,"  and  his  favorite  pastime  was  reciting  alternate 
passages  from  Homer  with  Elton.  He  also  singled  out  Elton's  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  Jane  and  her  sister  Mary  to  tell  them  his  troubles. 
One  story  that  Jane  recalled  is  too  whimsical  to  be  seriously  damaging 
to  Landor 's  reputation  for  love  of  animals:  he  was  once  so  exasperated 
by  the  shrieks  of  a  parrot  in  the  neighboring  house  that  he  gave  the 
greengrocer's  boy  a  guinea  to  procure  a  piece  of  parsley  and  ad- 
minister it  to  the  bird,  on  the  supposition  that  parsley  was  fatal  to 
parrots!70 


Landor  worried  more  and  more  over  the  attack  of  Blackwood's.  "If 
the  Edinburgh  worthy  wished  to  impose  a  fine  on  me  for  my  delin- 
quency," he  wrote  to  Southey,  "why  could  not  he  mention  some 
respectable  family  who  wanted  the  amount?  ...  I  never  remonstrate: 
and  never  will  contend  with  any  man  for  anything."  77  But  ammuni- 
tion for  contention  was  being  provided  him.  Charles  Brown  sent  a  col- 
lection of  scurrilous  quotations  from  Blackwood's  which  he  planned 
to  use  in  his  biography  of  Keats.78  The  evidence  is  very  strong  also 
(though  Landor  would  not  admit  the  charge)  that  he  saw  Byron's 
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"Observations  upon  an  Article  in  Blackivood's,"  published  posthu- 
mously in  1833.  "Lord  Byron/'  he  wrote,  ''declared  that  'a  gentleman 
could  not  write  in  Blackwood.'  Has  this  assertion  been  ever  disproved 
by  experiment?  If  a  gentleman  could  not  write  in  it,  why  should  a 
gentleman  be  accused  of  reading  it?"79  With  these  materials  at  hand, 
he  wrote  to  Milnes  on  November  26,  "Within  next  week  you  will 
have  a  copy,  not  of  my  answer  [to  Blackwood's],  for  I  answer  no  man, 
but  of  a  satire  on  these  people  and  others  somewhat  better."  so  This  was 
A  Satire  on  Satirists,  and  Admonition  to  Detractors,  which  "cost  me 
five  evenings,"  he  told  Lady  Blessington,  and  which  was  published 
by  Saunders  and  Otley  (presumably  at  Lander's  expense)  the  first 
week  in  December.81 

No  one  could  have  objected  to  his  satire  on  the  magazine,  written, 
like  Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  in  five-foot  couplets, 
or  to  his  superb  parody  of  Blackwood's  in  the  prose  "Extract  of  a 
Criticism  on  this  Satire,  From  the  (Not-Gentleman's)  Magazine." 
Unfortunately,  Byron's  "Observations"  had  had  other  targets  than 
Blackwood's;  his  lordship  quoted  Wordsworth  as  saying,  "After  all,  I 
would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever  written." R2 
Wordsworth's  preoccupation  with  his  own  poetry  was  well  known  to 
his  friends  and  to  his  enemies.  A  curious  impulse,  the  combination  of 
a  chivalric  wish  to  defend  Southey — the  more  particularly  because  of 
Southey's  personal  misfortunes — some  hidden  resentment  at  Words- 
worth's fancied  coolness  toward  himself  (which  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  Wordsworth's  normal  habit),  and  jealousy  even  of 
Wordsworth's  reputation  (so  that  he  accused  Wordsworth  of  stealing 
the  shell  passage  from  Gebir  to  use  in  The  Excursion)  led  Landor 
like  Byron  to  combine  his  attack  upon  Blackwood9s  with  one  upon 
Wordsworth:  Wordsworth  was  the  "detractor"  admonished,  accused 
not  only  of  making  this  remark  against  Southey  but  of  sitting  un- 
moved while  the  entire  audience  was  drawn  to  tears  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Ion.  Landor  must  have  been  working  on  the  poem  at  the  very 
time  he  was  seeing  Southey  in  Bristol.83 

Copies  were  ordered  sent  to  Robinson  and  Talfourd  in  London  and 
to  Longmans  for  delivery  to  Southey.  Robinson  was  overwhelmed,  as 
the  common  friend  of  Wordsworth  and  Landor;  he  remonstrated  at 
length  and  with  dignity,  and  Landor  accepted  the  rebuke  with  neither 
repentance  nor  resentment.  He  authorized  Robinson  to  intercept  the 
copy  of  the  Satire  intended  for  Southey,  who  never  read  it  and  never 
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allowed  it  to  interrupt  his  kindness  for  Landor.  Wordsworth  heard  of 
it  only  accidentally;  he  then  wrote  a  few  lines  to  assure  Southey  that 
his  affection  and  admiration  would  never  have  inclined  him  to  make 
the  remark  attributed  to  him.  Robinson  could  not  help  thinking  that, 
as  Rogers  put  it,  Landor  was  an  unsafe  man:  the  impulse  was  gen- 
erous, but  the  judgment  was  wanting,  and  the  recollection  of  this 
pamphlet  somewhat  cooled  his  friendship  for  Landor.84  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  found  Wordsworth — and  Talfourd — too  pompous 
could  cry,  as  Bulwer  did  in  a  letter  to  Forster,  "Hear!  Hear!"  85  And 
Browning,  whose  Paracelsus  was  here  singled  out  by  Landor  for  pub- 
lic praise,  could  have  his  heart  made  glad  by  the  tribute.86 


One  witness  of  Landor's  final  departure  from  his  villa  who  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned  in  this  account  was  a  young  cousin,  Edward 
Wilson  Landor,  then  in  his  early  twenties  and  a  guest  at  Fiesole.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Walter  Landor  of  Rugeley  and  hence  a  second 
cousin  of  the  children  at  the  villa:  his  grandfather  was  Dr.  Walter 
Landor's  brother  John.  After  he  read  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  his  uncle 
offered  him  a  place  in  his  office  in  Rugeley,  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
rather  expecting  him  to  turn  it  down,  for  "he  has  a  mind  much 
superior  to  that  of  a  'Country  Attorney'  &  a  most  independent  spirit, 
&  I  thought  the  Rugeley  Society,  or  rather  the  want  of  any,  would 
have  deterred  him";  but  the  young  man  accepted  the  offer.87  He  knew 
Landor's  three  brothers  but  could  hardly  have  met  Walter  Savage  be- 
fore 1832  and  perhaps  did  not  know  him  until  that  summer  of  1835. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  at  the  time  of  Landor's  departure 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  final,  and  only  after  his  return  to  England 
was  he  informed  that  such  was  the  case.  He  was  long  enough  at  Fiesole 
to  be  exceedingly  attracted  to  the  fifteen-year-old  Julia,  who,  as  her 
father  had  already  remarked,  was  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  girl. 

Edward  retreated  while  he  fancied  he  was  still  safe,  but  when  he 
found  that  Landor  intended  never  to  return  to  his  family,  and  when, 
even  worse,  he  saw  Landor's  accusations  against  Mrs.  Landor,  his 
sympathies  and  his  common  sense  worked  together  inextricably  to 
convince  him  that  leaving  the  children  to  the  irresponsible  care  of 
their  mother  was  a  dreadful  fate.  He  it  was  who  conceived  the  notion 
(so  he  told  Forster  in  1869)  of  making  use  of  Ablett's  moral  owner- 
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ship  of  the  villa  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  family  to  reason.  Ablett 
approved  the  scheme,  and  so  did  Henry  and  Ellen  and  Elizabeth;  the 
two  latter  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  provide  a  home  in  Eng- 
land fat  least  temporarily)  if  Mrs.  Landor  and  the  children  should 
come.  At  his  own  expense,  then  (and  of  course  with  Landor's  knowl- 
edge), Edward  went  out  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  He  was  held 
up  by  the  quarantine  for  cholera  so  long  that  Mrs.  Landor  declared 
on  his  arrival  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  think  of  leaving  before  spring, 
but  they  pledged  themselves  to  come  in  April,  and  Edward  took  the 
first  steps  toward  the  selling  of  the  house,  then  went  to  Rome  with 
young  Walter  for  a  companion.  He  found  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
children  shocking:  "The  poor  things  literally  knew  nothing."  "Your 
two  younger  sons  were  absolutely  running  wild,  uncontrolled,  &  un- 
instructed  in  the  necessary  lesson  of  self-government;  and  no  one 
could  see  a  whole  family  so  left  to  themselves,  &  left  to  ruin,  without 
striving  in  some  way  to  aid  them,"  he  wrote  to  their  father.  Young 
Walter  wanted  to  be  a  painter  and  pretended  to  study  a  little  with  the 
two  Wallises,  yet  when  Edward  took  him  to  see  the  works  of  art  in 
Rome,  he  was  quite  uninterested  until  an  amusing  statue  of  the  goat 
god  Pan  caught  his  eye  in  the  Vatican,  and  then  "the  son  of  the  great 
Classic"  supposed  it  to  be  the  God  of  Bread  (Italian  pane).88 

Edward  specifically  denied  (both  in  1837  and  in  1869)  that  there 
was  any  irregularity  at  this  time  in  Mrs.  Landor's  conduct;  he  found 
only  a  thorough  incompetence  in  the  business  of  bringing  up  her 
children.  "An  angel  would  not  have  long  been  on  good  terms  with 
her  husband,  and  she  was  only  a  well-disposed  cackling  goose.  .  .  . 
She  was,  up  to  that  time,  simply  a  foolish  talkative  woman  who  used 
to  drive  him  wild  by  her  gabble.  .  .  .  Her  mother  .  .  .  forced  her  into 
the  match." 

Her  anserinity  and  Edward's  tender  heart  ruined  the  scheme  and 
came  close  to  ruining  his  life.  He  planned  to  remain  at  the  villa  only 
a  few  days  after  his  return  from  Rome  and  had  fixed  his  departure 
for  November  27  when  word  came  that  a  quarantine  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Marseilles,  and  he  was  delayed  at  least  until  December  7. 
Mrs.  Landor  meanwhile  perceived  more  clearly  than  Edward  how 
much  of  his  interest  in  the  family  was  a  passion  for  young  Julia  (for 
he  managed  to  keep  from  himself  the  extent  of  his  affection,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  knew  full  well  that  if  he  brought  the  family  to 
England  as  he  intended,  he  might  be  ruled  out  in  favor  of  a  more  eli- 
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gible  prospect) ;  she  was  "romantically  determined  to  make  the  match, 
[and]  forced  me  to  say  that  which  I  had  resolved  not  to  say  until 
all  were  in  England."  It  was  agreed  that  when  he  was  settled  again 
in  Rugeley  he  should  declare  his  intentions  to  Landor,  and  Julia  sent 
after  him  on  January  12  a  letter  for  her  father  seconding  Edward's 
declaration. 

Unfortunately,  Arnold  (quite  maliciously,  it  seems)  undertook 
to  inform  his  father  of  the  matter.  Landor  instantly  forbade  his  family 
to  return  to  England  and  expressed  himself  very  strongly  about 
Edward's  "baseness"  (in  contrast  to  Arnold's  "dutiful  conduct"),  so 
that  when  Edward  reached  home  he  was  abused  as  a  hypocritical 
schemer  by  all  his  relatives  except  one;  even  his  father  sided  against 
him,  "considering  the  poor  girl  utterly  unfit  to  make  an  English  wife." 
Charles  alone  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  Fiesole  on  his  behalf,  but  the 
opposition  was  too  great.  Edward,  early  in  February,  drafted  a  very 
angry  letter  to  Landor,  of  which  he  wisely  canceled  the  most  objec- 
tionable parts;  it  remained  a  long  and  passionate  plea  both  for  the 
rescue  of  the  children  from  neglect  and  for  his  love  for  Julia.  He 
promised,  if  Landor  should  agree  to  the  engagement,  to  see  nothing 
of  the  girl  for  two  years,  but  Landor  was  adamant.  "The  end  of  it 
was  I  quarrelled  with  everybody,"  wrote  Edward  more  than  thirty 
years  later,  from  Perth,  Western  Australia.  "The  agony  of  mind  I 
suffered  for  years  nearly  killed  me,  and  altho'  I  had  a  good  career  in 
England  I  gave  up  everything  and  came  out  here.  I  returned  home 
after  5  years  and  my  noble  friend  Ablett  tried  to  bring  the  match 
about,  and  offered  to  settle  something  on  us,  but  it  was  then  too  late — " 
And  two  lines  of  the  letter  carefully  and  thoroughly  blacked  out  leave 
us  only  to  guess  why  it  was  too  late.  He  went  a  second  time  to  Aus- 
tralia and  ended  his  days  there,  and,  being  a  Landor,  published 
several  books. 

It  rather  appears  that  he  never  forwarded  to  Landor  the  letter  Julia 
sent  to  him.  It  was  an  amiable  and  (one  would  think)  moving  appeal, 
though  the  writer  was  not  yet  seventeen  and  might  not  be  the  best 
judge  of  her  own  mind.  "All  my  happiness,  my  dear  Papa,  depends 
upon  you.  0  you  cannot  wish  me  to  be  miserable!  Do  not  think  that 
time  can  alter  my  sentiments.  .  .  .  When  once  I  have  given  my  whole 
heart  unreservedly,  neither  time  nor  distance  can  make  me  change. 
Were  the  choice  offered  to  me,  I  would  calmly  and  deliberately  prefer 
to  riches  and  splendour,  a  humble  home  with  the  man  whose  mind 
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agrees  with  my  own,  who  will  be  both  my  instructor  and  my  con- 
genial companion,  ...  for  he  does  not  flatter  me,  but  tells  me  my 
defects,  &  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  some  of  them  in  time."89 

When  Crabb  Robinson  and  Wordsworth  planned  their  journey 
into  Italy  in  March  1837  Robinson  wrote  to  ask  Landor  if  he  should 
call  on  the  family  at  Fiesole.  Landor  replied  with  "an  account  of  his 
daughter  having  formed  an  unhappy  connection  with  a  cousin,  of 
whom  Landor  gives  a  bad  account.  Landor  says  his  children  will 
see  me  with  pleasure,  and  he  is  sure  from  my  friendship  that  I  shall 
suggest  just  sentiments  to  them.  He  says  nothing  about  his  wife."90 
When  Robinson  made  his  call  at  Fiesole  in  early  June,  Mrs.  Landor 
seemed  still  to  think  romantically  of  the  affair;  she  showed  him 
Charles's  letter  in  praise  of  Edward,  spoke  of  Julia's  attachment  for 
her  cousin,  and  showed  him  also  a  letter  from  Landor's  sister  offer- 
ing the  whole  family  a  home  in  England.  But  it  was  her  wish,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Landor  return  to  Italy.  As  for  Julia,  Robinson  found 
her  "a  very  fine  and  indeed  interesting  girl.  I  do  not  think  her  at- 
tachment to  her  cousin  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  endanger  her  health, 
but  she  feels  very  much  her  father's  conduct."  91 

One  more  overture  was  made  by  Mrs.  Landor  to  induce  her  hus- 
band to  return  after  the  appeal  through  Robinson  failed;  it  was  two 
years  later  when  Kenyon  and  Aubrey  Bezzi  were  in  Florence.  Landor 
replied  merely  with  a  peremptory  negative.92 


"Landor  is  at  Clifton,  eating  up  his  own  heart,  with  no  better  relish 
than  the  bitter  herbs  of  world-contempt  and  self-exaltation,"  wrote 
Milnes  to  a  friend  about  this  time,  and  there  is  basis  for  this  anal- 
ysis in  the  letters  Landor  wrote  to  him.93  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  moderately  content,  if  we  make  exception  of  his  sixty-second 
birthday,  for  "never  on  my  birthday  was  I  happy."94  It  was  "the 
first  of  my  birthdays  on  which  I  ever  wrote  verses,"  and  these  ex- 
press what  his  verses  and  letters  mention  more  and  more  frequently  — 
a  willingness  to  leave  this  life,  a  weariness  with  the  world,  which 
to  be  sure  seldom  overcame  his  power  of  enjoying  this  world  heartily. 

The  day  returns,  my  natal  day, 

Borne  on  the  storm  and  pale  with  snow, 

And  seems  to  ask  me  why  I  stay, 
Stricken  by  Time  and  bow'd  by  Woe. 
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Many  were  once  the  friends  who  came 

To  wish  me  joy;  and  there  are  some 
Who  wish  it  now;  but  not  the  same; 

They  are  whence  friend  can  neve?  come; 

Nor  are  they  you  my  love  watcht  o'er 

Cradled  in  innocence  and  sleep; 
You  smile  into  my  eyes  no  more, 

Not  see  the  bitter  tears  they  weep. 

The  "bitter  herb  of  self-exaltation"  could  be  watered  by  such  things 
as  a  request  in  January  from  S.  C.  Hall  for  biographical  data  to 
accompany  a  selection  from  Landor's  poems  in  his  Book  of  Gems95 
and  the  dedication  in  February  of  G.  P.  R.  James's  novel  Attila. 
When  the  Athenaeum  reviewed  the  latter  book  severely,  Landor  sug- 
gested that  it  change  its  title  to  Boeotoeum:  "The  impudence  of  these 
dull  coxcombs!"96  It  was  long  before  he  forgave  that  journal. 

His  principal  literary  occupation  was  the  revision  and  copying  of 
his  "last  interviews  of  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio."  Resolved  to  publish 
no  more  works,  he  presented  Lady  Blessington  with  the  entire  manu- 
script, to  pillage  at  her  will  for  The  Book  of  Beauty.  But  her  praise 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  could  not  stand  by  his  resolution:  "If  they 
have  given  you  any  pleasure  they  have  not  been  written  in  vain," 
he  wrote  on  May  21  and  on  the  very  next  day  begged  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  so  that  he  might  give  others  that  same  pleasure. 
"I  will  not  hazard  many  copies,  nor  allow  any  advertisements,  except- 
ing in  the  Examiner;  but  there  are  some  things  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  to  my  friends,  much  as  I  have  already  thrown  away." 97 


Sometime  between  May  22  and  July  13  (and  most  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  June),  Landor  packed  up  his  belongings  and  went 
to  Torquay,  where  Kenyon  was  established.98  He  expected  to  be  gone 
only  about  six  weeks,  but  remained  nearly  so  many  months.  He 
recalled  the  place  as  he  had  known  it  forty  years  earlier:  "the  most 
beautiful  and  retired  bay  in  England,  covered  with  woods  all  round, 
and  containing  but  six  or  seven  thatched  cottages."  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  was  "filled  with  smart,  ugly  houses,  and  rich,  hot-looking 
people."  But  it  remained,  in  his  opinion,  "the  most  beautiful  watering- 
place  in  the  British  dominions,  [though]  deprived  of  its  ancient 
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refinement."09  Where  Kenyon  was,  there  was  certain  to  be  gaiety 
and  a  crowd:  "Kenyon  has  something  of  Falstaff  about  him,  both 
in  the  physical  and  the  moral."100  In  Torquay,  Landor  saw  Bezzi; 
Zoe  King,  niece  of  Maria  Edgeworth  and  cousin  and  close  friend  of 
the  poet  Beddoes;  Andrew  Crosse,  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity; the  dramatist  James  Sheridan  Knowles;  and  Joseph  Garrow 
and  his  poetess  daughter  Theodosia,  whose  poetical  career  Landor 
seconded  by  introducing  her  into  the  pages  of  The  Book  of  Beauty. 
The  pleasure  the  company  gave  him  was  indicated  by  the  correspond- 
ence he  kept  up  with  many  of  them  for  years.  "I  found  there  some 
old  friends,  and  made  some  new  ones,  a  thing  which  I  never  ex- 
pected to  do  anymore,"  he  said  of  Torquay.101 

In  August,  Charles  Brown  came  over  for  a  week  from  his  home 
near  Plymouth  and  took  Landor  back  with  him   for   about  three 
days.  There  he  met  Colonel  C.  Hamilton  Smith,  "a  man  who  has 
collected  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge  than  any  other  I  ever  con- 
versed with"  and  whose  chief  interests  seem  to  have  been  antiquarian 
and  anthropological.102  Landor  proudly  showed  him  a  seal  with  his 
family  arms  intaglioed,  and  later  (after  a  visit  in  1843)  sent  him  a 
letter  with  specimens  in  wax  of  all  the  Landor  and  Savage  and 
Noble  arms  and  quarterings  he  could  find.103  Landor  repeated  with 
some  satisfaction  a  rather  well-known  story  that  Brown  told  him: 
"Mr.  Brown  accompanied  poor  Keats  on  a  visit  to  Wordsworth.  Keats 
redd  to  him  a  part  of  his  Endymion,  in  which  I  think  he  told  me  there 
is  a  Hymn  to  Pan.  Wordsworth  looked  red,  then  grave,  and  said  at 
last  CA  pretty  piece  of  Paganism/  This  reminds  me  of  Kenyon's  ques- 
tion to  Robinson — 'Did  you  ever,  you  who  have  travelled  with  him 
for  months  together,  did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  favorably  of  any 
author  whatsoever?'  Robinson's  reply  was — 'He  certainly  is  not  given 
to  the  laudatory.5  He  well  deserves  the  flagellation  I  have  given 
him  for  his  impudence  in  regard  to  Southey — but,  to  make  amends, 
if  ever  he  writes  five  such  things  as  [the  dramatic  scenes  at  the  end 
of  The  Pentameron  volume],  I  will  give  him   as  many  hundred 
pounds."104 

There  were  also  a  tour  with  Kenyon  around  Dartmoor  and  Holm 
Chase  and  a  visit  or  two  elsewhere  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  But  for 
the  most  part  Landor  worked  quietly  on  the  preparation  of  his  new 
book  for  publication.  Despite  his  insistence  that  the  writer's  business 
was  always  to  prune,  he  found  that  his  work  had  expanded  to  five 
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interviews  and  hence  gave  it  its  new  name.  The  Pentameron.  "I  had 
many  things  to  say,  which  I  could  not  admit  in  three,  and  by  adding 
two  more  I  have  been  able  to  give  it  greater  variety  than  perhaps  you 
could  have  expected,"  he  told  Lady  Blessington.105 

While  the  book  was  being  set  up,  he  added  five  blank-verse  drama- 
tic scenes  (three  of  which  had  already  been  published  in  various 
places),  "so  there  will  be  a  poetical  as  well  as  a  prose  Pentameron," 
or,  as  he  called  it  on  his  title  page,  The  Pentameron  and  Pentalogia. 
Mrs.  Dashwood  read  the  greater  part  of  the  proofs,  but  some  also 
came  to  Landor,  who  was  as  unfortunate  with  them  as  ever.  "Happy 
the  authors  who  lived  before  the  invention  of  printing!  0,  that  I 
could  play  for  one  half-century  at  blind-man's  buff  in  the  dark 
ages!"100  No  author  whose  handwriting  is  as  bad  as  Landor's 
can  ever  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  printer. 

Landor's  friends  continued  to  urge  some  sort  of  measures  for 
bringing  his  family  to  England,  and  according  to  Forster  a  house 
near  Plymouth  was  actually  engaged  for  them,  and  it  was  hoped 
Landor  would  establish  himself  in  lodgings  nearby.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  reluctant  to  give  his  final  consent.  "I  heard  from  Flor- 
ence not  long  ago,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  in  September,  "but 
nothing  from  that  quarter  is  likely  to  give  me  pleasure  or  composure. 
I  wish  I  could  utterly  forget  all  connected  with  it.  But  the  waves  of 
oblivion  dash  against  my  Tuscan  terraces,  and  the  spray  reaches  my 
family,  and  blinds  the  eyes  that  should  be  turned  towards  me,  for 
other  waters  fill  my  heart  with  bitterness."  The  combined  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Dashwood  and  Francis  Hare,  who  also  induced  Arnold  to 
write  rather  more  affectionately  than  usual,  led  him  in  November 
to  consent  to  their  all  coming  in  the  spring,  "on  condition  that  I 
never  see  her."  The  scheme  fell  through,  but  Landor  wrote  of  Mrs. 
Dashwood,  "The  concern  she  takes  in  my  family  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world:  and  the  last  thing  I  forget  will 
be  that." 107  In  The  Pentameron  are  some  fine  verses  to  his  youngest 
son,  filled  with  nostalgia  for  his  family,  his  pets,  and  his  villa  and 
based  on  the  doctrine  that  childlike  innocence  is  wiser  far  than  wis- 
dom, from  which  all  children  should  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible.108 

He  intended  to  return  to  Clifton  on  October  4  but  got  word  from 
the  Eltons  that  they  were  moving  to  Southampton  and  changed  his 
plans:  he  wrote  to  Mary  Elton  that  it  would  make  him  melancholy  to 
pass  the  terrace  of  their  house.  "So,  instead  of  Clifton,  I  think  I 
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shall  go  to  Bath  in  the  middle  of  next  month,"  he  told  Southey  in 
September.109  Not  until  the  middle  of  November,  however,  did  he 
leave  Torquay  and  take  lodgings  at  35  St.  James's  Square  in  the 
city  that  was  his  home  for  the  next  twenty-one  years.  Inasmuch  as 
he  forgot  to  give  up  his  lodgings  in  Clifton  for  the  whole  period  he  was 
away,  he  divided  his  time  between  the  two  cities  until  the  year's  end 
at  least.110 


To  equip  himself  for  the  fashionable  life  in  his  new  home  Landor 
purchased  a  fine  new  beaver  hat.  Bath,  in  fact,  had  far  more  memories 
for  him  than  Clifton,  and  the  departure  of  the  Eltons  can  have  been 
only  one  reason  for  the  change,  for  in  Bath  he  would  find  many 
more  friends  and  far  more  interesting  ones  than  any  he  knew  in 
Bristol.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  would  admit  the  fact  at  first.  "Nothing 
in  Bath  is  very  interesting  to  me  now.  Two  or  three  persons  have 
come  up  and  spoken  to  me,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century."  "Most  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead,  most  of  my 
younger  married  and  gone  elsewhere.  Poor  Lady  Belmore,  whom  I 
have  known  the  longest  of  any,  is  totally  blind.  Her  sister,  Miss  Cald- 
well,  still  sings  and  plays  on  the  guitar,  but  like  Anacreon,  she  has 
changed  all  the  strings."111 

About  the  beginning  of  December  The  Pentameron  was  pub- 
lished.112 It  was  warmly  greeted  by  Landor's  friends,  all  or  nearly 
all  of  whom  received  complimentary  copies.  "I  was  at  Talfourd's 
yesterday,"  wrote  Kenyon,  "and  was  condemned  to  listen  on  all  sides 
to  the  praises  of  your  Pentameron.  My  friend  Miss  Barrett,  too,  says 
of  it  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  getting  through  a  book, 
some  of  the  pages  are  too  delicious  to  turn  over."  113 

The  enthusiasm  was  justified.  The  new  book  was  the  fruit  of  Lan- 
dor's reading  in  Italian  literature  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  was  the  fruit  of  his  reading  in  the  Greek,  and 
if  he  read  more  widely  in  the  latter,  he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
well  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  former.  The  Pentameron  is  a 
five-day  Imaginary  Conversation,  rambling  like  the  rest,  warm,  hu- 
morous, full  of  enthusiasm  for  Boccaccio,  critical  of  Dante  but  at  the 
same  time  unsurpassed  in  appreciation  of  those  parts  of  his  Commedia 
which  Landor  liked.  Landor  had  no  great  zeal  for  religious  mys- 
teries, his  classical  concept  of  the  epic  structure  led  him  to  see  mere 
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formlessness  in  Dante,  and  he  was  not  afraid,  as  lesser  men  some- 
times are,  to  say  he  was  bored  when  he  was  so.114  But  an  episode  like 
that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  was  not  unlike  what  Landor  himself 
might  have  written;  he  did  the  next  best  thing  by  writing  a  com- 
pletely sympathetic  analysis  of  it.115  Moreover,  his  criticism  of  Dante 
must  be  understood  to  be  subordinate  to  Landor's  evaluation  of  him: 
that  Dante  was,  with  all  his  imperfections,  a  poet  of  the  very  first 
order,  superior  to  all  Roman  poets  and  to  all  but  one  or  two  Greek 
and  English. 

Accompanying  these  dialogues  are  the  "Pentalogia" — five  scenes 
in  blank  verse,  short,  each  focused  on  a  single  point,  and  showing 
a  mastery  of  language  and  strength  of  mind  that  now  reached  their 
peak  in  Landor;  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  later  years  the 
power  over  language  remained  almost  unimpaired  when  the  strength 
of  mind  had  almost  disappeared.  Two  of  the  scenes  are  between 
Orestes  and  Electra,  one  at  the  moment  of  the  slaying  of  Clytemnestra, 
the  second  in  Orestes'  madness.  The  other  three  are  between  Bacon  and 
the  Earl  of  Essex  after  the  latter's  fall  from  power,  between  William 
Rufus  and  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  when  the  latter  kills  the  former  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  between  the  parents  of  Martin  Luther  when  the 
mother,  just  now  aware  that  she  is  with  child,  has  dreamed  that  it 
will  be  a  son  who  will  wield  a  mighty  sword  against  the  devil.  John 
Luther  speculates  merrily  and  yet  half  seriously  on  the  meaning  of 
the  portent,  and  the  balance  of  humor  and  seriousness  is  maintained 
with  absolute  sureness  up  to  his  final  exclamation, 

"Ring  the  bells!  Martin  is  pope,  by  Jove!" 

The  "Pentalogia"  were  preceded  by  a  pleasant  epistle  dedicatory 
to  Southey,  which  announced  to  the  public,  as  Landor  had  already 
done  privately,  "I  publish  no  more  in  my  lifetime."116  The  Pen- 
tameron  had  been  published  quite  frankly  to  please  himself,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  with  no  thought  of  sale.  He  broke  his  original  re- 
solution to  limit  the  edition  to  one  hundred  copies  "but  I  kept  the 
other,  which  was  to  prohibit  the  announcement  of  the  publication  in 
any  way  whatever."117 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1837  one  other  of  England's  rising 
young  poets  came  to  Landor's  attention  when  on  December  8  "a 
Mr.  Moreton,  a  young  man  of  rare  judgment,  read  to  me  a  manu- 
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script  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  very  different  in  style  from  his  printed 
poems.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  Arthur.  It  is  more  Homeric  than 
any  poem  of  our  time,  and  rivals  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
Odyssea.  There  are  two  kinds  of  simplicity:  this  exhibits  one."118 
The  other,  of  course,  was  Wordsworth's. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
1838-1839 


ON  January  30,  1838,  Forster  may  have  made  the  first  of  his  jour- 
neys to  Bath  to  celebrate  Landor's  birthday  and  the  anniversary 
(on  the  same  day)  of  the  beheading  of  Charles  I,  "though  Landor 
had  commonly  in  hand  too  fierce  a  quarrel  with  some  living  sovereign, 
to  trouble  himself  much  with  one  who  had  paid  with  life  the 
penalty  of  his  misdoing,"  said  Forster.1  When  Landor  and  Forster 
first  knew  each  other,  in  May  1836,  Landor  mentioned  the  set  of 
corrected  Imaginary  Conversations  that  had  made  its  way  back  from 
New  York  and  was  lying  somewhere — he  did  not  then  know  where — 
in  London,  along  with  the  "sixth"  volume  in  manuscript.  Forster 
encouraged  him  in  the  hope  of  bringing  out  a  corrected  edition,  and 
near  the  end  of  1837,  it  appears,  Landor  resolved  to  make  Forster  a 
present  of  the  whole  lot  for  posthumous  publication.  In  January  1838 
he  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  that  he  was  busy  adding  still  more  to 
"Samuel  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke,"  which  was  principally  devoted 
to  two  of  his  favorite  subjects,  spelling  and  diction,  and  became  near- 
ly as  long  as  The  Pentameron  before  it  was  done.  "When  I  come  to 
London,  I  intend  to  bring  my  revised  and  enlarged  copy  of  Con- 
versations with  me,  and  make  a  present  of  them  to  Forster,  one 
among  the  few  who  think  that  they  are  worth  a  farthing.  Since  it  ap- 
pears that  the  copyrights  of  authors  may  become  of  some  value  to 
their  heirs  and  assignees,  who  knows  but  Forster,  five-and-forty  years 
hence,  may  get  as  many  pounds  by  these  six  volumes?  When  you  see 
him,  pray  inform  him  of  my  intention." 2  Forster  accepted  the  com- 
mission: "It  was  clear,"  he  said  in  his  biography  of  Landor,  "that 
for  ...  intercourse  with  publishers,  ...  or  indeed  for  business  of  any 
kind  requiring  prudence  and  patience,  [Landor]  was  dangerously 
unfit."3  4*  "I 

It  is  both  amusing  and  pathetic  to  watch,  in  his  letters  to  Lady 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XTV  begin  on  page  567. 
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Blessington,  the  development  of  his  plans  with  respect  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations.  On  January  13  he  wrote, 
"Never  will  I  consent  to  publish  anything  more  in  my  lifetime."  On 
February  11,  "The  revisal  of  my  'Imaginary  Conversations'  has  cost 
me  more  time  than  the  composition.  For  this,  after  all,  is  my  great 
work;  the  others  are  but  boudoir-tables  to  lay  it  on."  On  February 
18,  "Neither  in  my  lifetime  nor  afterwards  shall  anything  more  of 
mine  be  published,  excepting  such  few  matters  as  have  been  com- 
pleted long  ago,  and  are  sufficient  to  form  another  volume  of  'Ima- 
ginary Conversations.5 "  And  then  on  March  4,  remembering  a 
suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Dashwood  two  years  previously,  he  re- 
solved, with  Lady  Blessington's  help,  to  publish  separately  "with 
graphical  illustrations"  those  Conversations  in  which  women  were 
the  speakers.  He  drew  up  a  detailed  plan  for  the  book  that  was  to  be 
called  Landor's  Female  Characters  Illustrated,  with  a  table  of  con- 
tents that  included  both  prose  Conversations  and  blank-verse  dramatic 
scenes.4  By  the  middle  of  March,  Lady  Blessington  had  reported  her 
failure  to  find  a  publisher  for  the  project.  "Certainly  I  am  little  dis- 
posed to  ask  Forster  to  attempt  it,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "but  I  might  ask 
him  to  accept  the  whole  of  my  works,  and  to  do  whatever  he  pleased 
with  them  for  ever."5  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Dashwood  took  a  step  that 
for  a  time  at  least  gave  her  an  occupation  apart  from  Hunt  and 
Landor:  she  married  an  old  neighbor  of  hers;  he  survived  the  cere- 
mony only  a  year,  but  she  went  on  to  a  third.  With  this  marriage, 
her  correspondence  with  I^andor  ceased,  and  she  herself  died  in 
1841.6 

One  of  the  first  things  Landor  did  after  his  return  to  Bath  from 
a  visit  to  Gore  House  in  May  was  to  send  Forster  the  revised  set 
of  Imaginary  Conversations,  and  at  the  same  time  he  informed  vari- 
ous friends  that  he  had  presented  Forster  with  all  his  works,  "written 
or  to  be  written."7  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  notion  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings,  and  the  legal  assignment  of  copyright 
to  Forster  was  not  made  until  1844  (though  in  1839  Landor  pub- 
lished in  the  Examiner  a  statement  that  his  own  descendants  would 
get  no  advantage  "from  any  of  his  literary  works,  all  which  he 
[had]  consigned  and  left  in  perpetuity  to  the  discretion  of  a  learned 
friend").8  The  set  of  volumes  recovered  from  Willis,  with  their 
accumulation  of  the  revisions  of  a  decade,  was  hopelessly  confused; 
before  long  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  the  revisions  into  a  second 
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set  and  then  into  a  third.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  on  the  volumes 
from  which  the  1846  edition  was  actually  printed  was  done  about 
1840,  though  some  revisions  were  not  made  before  1843.9 


It  was  certainly  no  coincidence  that  Landor  took  his  lodgings  in 
Bath  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house  at  7  Great  Bed- 
ford Street  that  became  the  center  of  all  his  affections  in  that  city. 
There  lived  Rose  Aylmer's  half-sister  Mrs.  Paynter  and  her  two 
daughters,  Sophia  and  Rose.  He  appointed  himself  their  poet  laureate, 
and  no  laureate  ever  served  royalty  better  than  Landor  served  the 
younger  Rose  and  her  family.  Her  birthday,  the  nineteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, became  a  saint's  day  on  his  calendar,  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
letter  or  a  poem  every  year  until  the  very  last  of  his  life;  the  first 
of  the  long  series  was  composed  only  a  few  months  after  his  move 
to  Bath:10 

TWO   BIRTHDAYS. 

January  19,  1838 
Ten  days,  ten  only,  intervene 

Within  your  natal  day 
And  mine,  0  Rose! — but  wide  between 

What  years  there  spread  away. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  Landor's  circle  of  friends  received  an 
addition  when  Bulwer's  estranged  wife,  Rosina,  came  to  stay  at  Bath, 
and  because  Mrs.  Bulwer  had  "done  me  the  honour  to  look  in  at 
my  villa  in  Italy,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  wait  on  her,  and  she  received 
me  with  great  politeness."  11  For  a  time  there  was  much  cordiality 
between  them,  and  the  small  dinner  parties  to  which  she  accompanied 
him  at  the  Paynters  were  marked  by  the  greatest  gaiety  and  good 
humor.  To  this  lady  we  owe  the  liveliest  description  of  Landor's  life 
in  Bath  during  these  first  years  of  his  residence  there.12 

Landor  entertained  Kenyon  at  Bath  for  four  days  in  April  and 
found  it  some  consolation  that  Kenyon  had  been  unable  to  secure 
a  publisher  for  his  poems  (which  had  just  come  out)  except  at  his 
own  expense;  "and  his  cousin,  Miss  Barrett,  who  also  has  written  a 
few  poems  of  no  small  merit,  could  not  find  a  publisher.  These  how- 
ever," he  went  on  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Garrow,  "bear  no  proportion 
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to  Miss  Garrow's.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  publishers  and  the  folks  they 
consult  would  find  out  that."13  More  and  more  we  must  evaluate 
Landor's  literary  judgments  (like  his  political  ones)  in  terms  of  his 
friendships  rather  than  his  critical  faculties.  His  was  an  amiable  fail- 
ing and  usually  gave  great  pleasure  to  someone,  but  it  occasionally 
annoyed  the  more  earnest  of  his  younger  contemporaries  and  would 
provide  fertile  harvest  for  whoever  might  be  ill-natured  enough  to 
look  for  a  crop  of  amazing  critical  statements  among  his  letters  and 
even  his  published  writings.  It  is  worth  pointing  out,  of  course,  that 
taking  pleasure  in  the  verse  of  one's  friends  and  contemporaries  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  judging  the  monumental  geniuses  of  the 
language.  When  Landor  went  to  Gore  House  in  the  spring  he  carried 
with  him  some  of  Theodosia  Garrow's  poetry.14 

Landor  continued  his  generous  support  of  Leigh  Hunt.  He  urged 
Lady  Blessington  to  take  the  Monthly  Repository,  "not  because  there 
are  some  trivial  things  of  mine  in  it,  but  because  [poor  Leigh  Hunt] 
wants  encouragement  and  assistance.'315  When  Talfourd,  Home,  and 
Forster  a  little  later  organized  a  subscription  for  Hunt  called  the 
"Private  List"  (all  attempts  to  get  him  a  pension  on  the  Civil  List 
having  failed)  Forster  put  Landor's  name  down  for  a  guinea  an- 
nually on  a  list  that  included  nearly  every  person  of  literary  im- 
portance at  the  time.  "You  hardly  did  him  or  me  justice,"  wrote 
Landor  some  months  after  the  list  was  published.  "Had  I  been  present 
I  should  certainly  have  said  three.  So,  if  it  is  not  too  late  (and  it 
cannot  be)  pray  do  it."16 

One  thing  only  was  needed  to  make  life  in  Bath  complete,  and 
that  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  lanthe  in  Vienna  which 
announced  that  she  planned  to  return  once  more  to  the  city  where  they 
had  spent  their  youth  together.  All  the  memories  of  the  old  days  were 
once  more  set  aglow,  and  Landor  not  only  sent  Lady  Blessington  the 
verses  he  composed  but  published  them  in  the  Examiner  for  the 
world  to  see:17 


lanthe!  since  our  parting  day 
Pleasure  and  you  were  long  away. 
Leave  you  then  all  that  strove  to  please 
In  proud  Vienna9s  palaces 
To  soothe  your  Landor9 s  heart  agen 
And  roam  once  more  our  hazel  glen?  . .  , 
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But  the  soothing  of  Landor's  heart  had  in  fact  been  taken  over  Ly 
Mrs.  Paynter  and  her  two  daughters,  to  the  younger  of  whom  he 
addressed  the  (presumably  unconsciously)  Wordsworthian  lines  dated 
July  5: 

Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend, 

At  pleasures  dipt  away? 
Some  the  stern  Fates  will  never  lend, 

And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

The  dew  upon  the  grass  .  . 
/  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  aims  I  linger  not 

And  look  for  them  in  vain  .  . 
In  this  or  in  some  other  spot 

I  know  they'll  shine  again.18 


Contented  as  he  was  with  intimate  friends  in  Bath,  Landor  was 
shy  and  uncertain  at  the  prospect  of  another  visit  to  London*  Despite 
her  ill  health  Lady  Blessington  had  been  pressing  him  to  visit  her, 
and  he  engaged  to  do  so  on  the  last  day  of  April,  since  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  until  then  for  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  pictures  from  Italy, 
"which,  if  they  are  unpacked  in  my  absence,  will  probably  be  ruined." 
But  he  deferred  his  visit  almost  a  fortnight  because  he  "had  not  the 
courage  to  face  all  my  friends,"  and  did  not  reach  Gore  House  until 
Friday,  May  II.19  Despite  the  heartiness  of  the  laughter  which  echoed 
so  loud  at  Kenyon's  jolly  table,  there  is  no  little  shrewdness  in  Robin- 
son's observation  during  this  visit  that  Landor  was  "most  uncom- 
fortable and  unhappy  and  it  is  painful  to  be  tete-a-tete  with  him." 20 
He  was  beginning  to  live  a  good  deal  in  the  past,  as  was  natural. 
"I  see  two  new  Deputy  Lord-Lieutenants  have  been  appointed  for 
the  County  of  Monmouth.  My  estate  there  is  larger  than  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's;  yet  even  this  mark  of  respect  has  not  been  paid  me," 
he  wrote  to  Garrow  from  Gore  House;  and  to  Rose  Paynter,  "Some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  has  been  said  for  me  to  a  man  in  office.  His 
reply  was — 'If  Mr.  Landor  wishes  anything  for  himself,  the  earliest 
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and  greatest  attention  shall  be  paid  to  it.'  " 21  It  was,  after  all,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since  the  last  of  his  political  hopes  were  blasted  by  his 
failure  at  Llanthony,  yet  the  ashes  of  ambition  remained. 

Once  again  he  met  a  great  number  of  literary  men  in  London. 
About  the  seventeenth  young  Henry  Chorley  dined  at  Gore  House 
with  only  Landor  and  his  hostess,  "Landor  .  .  .  restrained  and 
refined  by  an  old-world  courtesy  and  deference  towards  his  bright 
hostess,  for  which  chivalry  is  the  only  right  word.  There  was  never 
any  one  less  of  ca  pretty  man;'  but  his  tale  of  having  gone  from 
Bristol  to  Bath,  to  find  a  moss-rose  for  a  girl  who  desired  one  (I 
suppose  for  some  ball),  was  all  natural  and  graceful,  and  charming 
enough."  In  the  evening  the  elder  D'Israeli  came  in  and  rather 
monopolized  the  conversation  until  as  he  set  forth  some  rather  con- 
fused theory  about  Shakespeare's  having  been  long  in  exciting  the 
notice  he  deserved,  Landor  remarked  in  a  typically  aphoristic  style, 
"Yes,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  the  oak  and  the  ebony  take  a  long  time  to  grow  up 
and  make  wood,  but  they  last  for  ever!"22 

Milnes  entertained  Landor  at  breakfast  on  May  18  and  gave  him 
a  new  volume  of  his  poems  that  contained  one  on  young  Walter 
Landor  and  (equally  flattering)  a  quotation  from  Landor  himself. 
The  gift  was  the  partial  cause  of  Landor's  amazing  the  company 
at  Robinson's  breakfast  two  days  later  with  the  statement  that  Blake 
was  "the  greatest  of  poets,  that  Milnes  is  the  greatest  poet  now  living 
in  England,  and  that  Scott's  Marmion  is  superior  to  all  Wordsworth 
and  Byron,  and  the  description  of  the  battles  better  than  anything  in 
Homer!"23 

On  May  22,  again  at  Milnes'  for  breakfast,  he  was  in  a  party  of 
eight  that  included  Rogers,  Carlyle,  Robinson,  and  Tom  Moore. 
Rogers  was  angry  at  being  forced  into  Landor's  company  (after  the 
Wordsworth  episode),  but  Carlyle  and  Robinson  got  on  well,  talking 
about  German  authors  until  Moore  was  thoroughly  bored.  (Robin- 
son recorded  that  the  talk  was  "equally  divided"  at  the  party.) 
Moore  had  never  seen  Landor  before.  "I  found  in  him  all  the  air 
and  laugh  of  a  hearty  country  gentleman,  a  gros  rejoui;  and  whereas 
his  writings  had  given  me  rather  a  disrelish  to  the  man,  I  shall  take 
more  readily  now  to  his  writings  from  having  seen  the  man."  The 
attraction  was  mutual:  Landor  later  wrote  to  Garrow,  "Carlyle  is 
a  vigorous  thinker,  but  a  vile  writer,  worse  than  Bulwer.  I  break- 
fasted in  company  with  him  at  Milnes's.  Macaulay  was  there,  a 
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clever  clown,  and  Moore  too,  whom  I  had  not  seen  till  then.  Be- 
tween those  two  Scotchmen  he  appeared  like  a  glow-worm  between 
two  thistles."  Landor  begged  Moore  to  sing,  "but  he  excused  himself 
with  a  sigh,  saying  that  he  had  lost  his  voice."24 

While  he  was  with  Kenyon  one  afternoon,  the  young  American 
Charles  Sumner  stopped  in  quite  by  accident  and  so  delighted  Landor 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  parried  a  remark  about  the  Yankees  that 
Landor  tried  (in  vain)  to  induce  him  to  break  off  a  dinner  engage- 
ment and  remain  with  them;  the  two  met  again,  however,  at  break- 
fast there  a  few  days  later,  in  company  with  John  Forster.  (Sumner 
was  amazed  that  Landor  wore  morning  dress  at  dinner  the  first 
evening — when  everyone  else  was  in  evening  clothes — and  still  more 
surprised  to  see  him  in  exactly  the  same  costume  at  the  breakfast; 
"a  heavy  frock-coat  of  snuff  color,  trousers  of  the  same  color,  and 
boots."25) 

He  prolonged  his  visit  at  Gore  House  so  that  he  might  make  a 
third  with  Lady  Blessington  and  Count  d'Orsay  in  a  picture  she  had 
ordered,  apparently  by  Valentini.  There  being  need  for  two  little 
figures  to  fill  out  the  painting,  Landor  sent  to  his  sister  in  Warwick 
for  the  portraits  of  Arnold  and  Julia  he  had  once  given  to  his 
mother  so  that  they  might  be  introduced  into  the  painting.20  By  May 
27,  he  was  back  in  Bath,  but  less  than  a  month  later  returned  to 
Gore  House  for  the  coronation  (which  took  place  on  June  28), 
having  been  "entrusted  to  conduct  two  very  pretty  girls"  (probably 
Rose  and  Sophia  Paynter)  to  London.  On  this  occasion  Robinson 
saw  nothing  of  him  but  heard  that  he  was  "rampant."  "In  the  month 
of  the  Coronation,"  Landor  wrote  to  the  Athenaeum  seventeen  years 
later,  "more  men  illustrious  in  rank,  in  genius,  and  in  science,  met 
at  Gore  House,  either  at  dinner  or  after,  than  ever  were  assembled 
in  any  palace."27  But  of  this  fortnight's  visit  there  is  little  record. 


Landor  planned  to  set  out  soon  after  his  return  to  Bath  on  a  tour 
of  North  Wales,  with  a  month's  sojourn  at  Ablett's,28  but  the  journey 
was  for  some  reason  abandoned.  On  July  17  his  sister  Ellen  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  and  was  buried  a  week  later  at  Tachbrooke.29 
Her  illness  had  been  a  rather  long  one  and  had  required  all  Elizabeth's 
energy.  The  note  with  which  Charles  Landor  accompanied  a  copy  of 
her  will  is  so  curt  as  to  suggest  (in  the  absence  of  any  other  corre- 
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spondence  between  Landor  and  Warwick  from  the  end  of  1836  to 
the  end  of  1839)  that  there  were  rather  strong  feelings  against  him 
in  Warwickshire  at  this  time,30  and  the  explanation  seems  to  be 
hidden  in  a  remark  Landor  made  about  his  sister  Elizabeth  in  the 
following  March:  "If  she  has  not  shown  the  same  kindness  to  my 
family  as  she  always  did  to  me  in  our  early  days,  that  is  only  a  rea- 
son the  more  with  me  for  showing  my  compliance  with  her  wishes. 
And  indeed  I  now  find  that  if  she  had  invited  Julia  to  her  house  it 
would  have  been  painful  to  them  both." 31 

Landor  remained  at  Bath,  then,  until  the  latter  part  of  August. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  Paynters  went  for  a  holiday  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  fortnight  later  Landor  went  to  Southampton 
to  visit  the  Eltons.  "I  have  not  been  in  that  neighbourhood  since  the 
early  part  of  the  year  eight,  before  I  went  to  Spain.'9  32  When  Mary 
Elton  diffidently  mentioned  to  him  a  short  story  she  had  written, 
he  asked  to  read  it,  then  forwarded  it  to  Lady  Blessington  and  pro- 
cured for  his  young  friend  five  pounds  for  its  publication  in  The  Book 
of  Beauty.33  He  went  to  Ryde  to  see  the  Paynters  on  September  3 
(perhaps  only  for  the  day).34  A  week  later,  he  made  a  long-promised 
visit  to  G.  P.  R.  James  in  Hampshire.  Here  he  found  Mary  Boyle 
and  her  sister,  and  this  may  be  the  occasion  on  which  Mary  brought 
out  her  copies  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia  and  The  Pentameron  and 
begged  Landor  to  read  aloud  her  favorite  passage  from  each.  "Dear 
'gentle  savage!'  It  is  true  that  his  voice  was  powerful  enough  to 
shake  the  house,  but  how  tender,  how  musical,  when  he  chose  to 
modulate  it!"35  "I  stagnate  when  I  do  not  see  you,"  James  told 
Landor  in  one  letter  of  invitation  that  promised  wild  flowers  and 
wood  walks  and  hills  to  ring  back  his  joyous  laugh.86 

The  Jameses  pressed  him  to  invite  young  Julia  to  come  to  England 
and  stay  with  them.  But  she  had,  unfortunately,  recently  undergone  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  growth  on  her  hand,  and  the  wound 
would  not  heal  so  that  she  was  forced  to  send  her  regrets.37  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  correspondence  between  father  and  daughter 
was  at  this  time  frequent  and  affectionate.  Somewhat  less  satisfactory 
was  that  between  Landor  and  his  son  Arnold,  to  whom  he  addressed 
some  pathetic  lines,  which,  when  Lady  Blessington  saw  them  printed 
in  the  Examiner,  moved  her  to  tears  and  made  her  ask,  "How  can 
he  resist  flying  to  you?"38 

On  September  17  Landor  returned  to  Bath.39 
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During  the  summer  and  between  his  holiday  journeys  Landor  sat 
for  three  portraits  to  the  young  Bath  artist  William  Fisher,  whom  he 
patronized  so  enthusiastically  as  to  induce  Lady  Bulwer,  Rose  Paynter, 
and  John  Kenyon  also  to  sit  for  him. 

Conceal  not  Time's  misdeeds,  but  on  my  brow 

Retrace  his  mark: 
Let  the  retiring  hair  be  silvery  now 

That  once  was  dark; 
Eyes  that  reflected  images  too  bright 

Let  clouds  o'ercast, 
And  from  the  tablet  be  abolisht  quite 

The  cheerful  past. 
Yet  Care's  deep  lines  should  one  from  ivaken'd  Mirth 

Steal  softly  o'er, 
Perhaps  on  me  the  fairest  of  the  earth 

May  glance  once  more. 

The  first  of  Landor's  three  portraits  was  done  for  Mrs.  Paynter,  and 
by  July  12  it  was  on  view  in  London.  Landor  begged  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  for  her  opinion  of  it  and  himself  expressed  the  view  to  Joseph 
Garrow  that  it  was  admirably  executed.40  The  second  portrait  (almost 
identical  except  for  the  position  of  the  right  hand)  went  to  Kenyon,41 
and  the  third,  apparently  smaller,  to  Lady  Bulwer — "his  portrait  en 
buste,  which  he  gave  me,"  she  wrote,  "a  perfect  replica  of  the 
magnificent  head,  and  admirable  as  to  tone  and  pose,  with  just  the 
faintest  soupqon  of  the  immortal  old  brown  coat."  *i2  But  in  Forster's 
opinion  its  expression  was  "too  fiercely  aggressive,  and,  as  Landor 
himself  used  to  say,  its  colour  too  like  a  dragon's  belly,  to  be  en- 
tirely agreeable  or  satisfactory."  "Gibson  is  the  only  man  who  has 
not  either  flattered  or  abused  me,"  Landor  remarked.43 

When  Landor  was  in  London  the  following  May  (1839),  Fisher 
tried  his  hand  once  again,  this  time  on  a  portrait  the  artist  intended 
to  keep  for  himself, 

"D'Orsay  and  everybody  else  thought  the  others  too  old  looking," 
wrote  Landor,  "and  D'Orsay  gave  him  the  reason,  which  is,  my  sitting 
in  a  chair  raises  my  shoulders  which  are  low,  and  shortens  my  neck 
which  is  long.  I  stood  up  and  he  has  made  the  only  picture  of  me 
which  is  worth  a  fig,  excepting  one  miniature,  which  [someone]  first 
stole  and  then  stamped  upon,  and  then  pocketted  the  setting."  44 
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Back  in  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1838  Landor  resumed  his  literary 
activities.  About  October  1  he  received  a  letter  that  (to  judge  from  his 
references  to  it  in  his  correspondence)  gave  him  uncommon  delight: 
Isaac  D'Israeli's  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from 
The  Pentameron  (Landor  had  given  him  a  copy  as  a  memorial  of 
their  meeting  at  Gore  House).  "You  have  not  condescended  to  write 
down  to  the  mediocrity  of  the  populace  of  readers.  You  will  be  read 
hereafter — I  know  not  whether  you  have  written  a  century  too  late, 
or  too  early — too  late,  if  the  taste  for  Literature  has  wholly  left  us — 
or  too  early  if  the  public  mind  has  not  yet  responded  to  your  sym- 
pathies."45 As  Landor  sent  this  letter  on  to  Forster,  we  can  see  taking 
shape  from  it  his  most  famous  remark  about  his  own  work.  "I  found 
my  company  in  a  hothouse  wanned  with  steam,"  was  his  way  of 
putting  it  in  1838,  "and  conducted  them  to  my  dining-room  through 
a  cold  corridor  with  nothing  but  a  few  old  statues  in  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  they  could  not  read  the  Greek  names  on  the  plinth, 
which  made  them  hate  the  features  above  it.  ...  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  writings  are  ever  to  emerge  above  those  of  my  contem- 
poraries, but  if  they  do  I  am  sure  it  will  be  after  my  lifetime;  and 
some  seem  to  think  they  will."  "I  shall  dine  late,"  he  wrote  in  1853; 
"but  the  dining-room  will  be  well-lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select." ic 

Less  true  was  another  remark  he  made  about  himself  in  1853: 
"Never  have  I  descended  to  repell  an  attack,  and  never  will."47  In 
the  autumn  of  1838  he  was  once  more  angered  by  a  reviewer  and 
sent  off  to  Forster  a  long  reply  which  he  wished  to  see  published. 
The  offender  was  an  article  on  his  Pentameron  in  the  October  number 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review.  "They  tell  me  it  is  Hallam's,"  he 
said.  "Unless  he  talks  of  poetry,  he  is  not  likely  to  talk  like  a  block- 
head."48 Of  one  thing  Landor  was  certain:  "This  review  .  .  .  was  not 
done  in  the  same  spirit,  or  with  the  same  judgment,  or  by  the  same 
author  as  the  previous  remarks  on  my  Imaginary  Conversations  in 
the  same  periodical,  The  British  and  Foreign"  (July  1837).  It  does 
not  appear  that  Landor  ever  in  his  lifetime  guessed  correctly  about 
the  authorship  of  an  anonymous  review,  and  even  Forster,  who  was 
in  the  business,  seems  never  to  have  learned  who  wrote  this:  both 
the  one  Landor  admired  and  the  one  which  angered  him  were  written 
by  William  Bodham  Donne.  Forster  dissuaded  Landor  from  pub- 
lishing his  reply  but  printed  it  after  Landor's  death  when  the  per- 
sonal animus  could  no  longer  do  harm,  and  it  was  well  worth  printing, 
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for  both  its  vigorous  expression  and  its  interesting  literary  judg- 
ments.49 

Landor's  letters  to  the  Examiner  continued — faster,  indeed,  than 
that  paper  would  publish  them.  A  letter  in  its  columns  "To  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P."  on  September  30  brought  him  a  friendly  reply 
from  the  Irish  leader  himself.50  Landor  wrote  sensibly  and  fairly 
on  the  Irish  question,  and  though  he  had  often  expressed  his  dislike 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  he  saw  it  in  Italy,  he  favored 
complete  equality  of  the  two  churches  in  Ireland:  in  his  eyes  the 
Established  Church  was  by  all  odds  the  worse  offender  in  that  country, 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  corrupt  absentee  landlords.  When  Lord  Dur- 
ham resigned  from  the  governor  generalship  of  Canada,  under  criti- 
cism, Landor  gave  expression  to  some  novel  political  reasoning:  "His 
enemies  say  he  has  persons  of  bad  character  about  him.  Nothing 
more  likely.  What  potentate  was  ever  without  them?  Armour  is  not 
made  of  gold,  but  of  iron  and  brass.  .  .  .  We  want  scoundrels.  God 
has  been  indulgent  to  us  in  this  article  of  equipment."51 


The  Paynters  remained  the  chief  delight  of  his  life  in  Bath,  and 
for  his  more  solitary  hours  there  were  the  resources  of  Ceilings' 
Lending  Library.  Lady  Bulwer  gives  some  exuberant  accounts  of 
their  dinner  parties,  written  with  all  the  elegance  of  French  phrases, 
literary  allusions,  and  lively  similes  that  passed  for  (and  occasionally 
approached)  wit.  There  was  good-natured  fun  provided  by  the 
theatrical  ambitions  of  Rose's  brother  Frederick  and  constant  if  sur- 
reptitious laughter  at  another  member  of  the  circle,  John  Edmund 
Reade — "the  poet  Reade,"  as  he  always  called  himself — "an  elongated, 
moth-eaten-looking  individual."52  "Never  was  poet  so  hot  for  celeb- 
rity," Landor  told  Lady  Blessington.  "It  has  made  him  very  ill. 
He  is  now  about  to  publish  a  drama  of  the  Deluge,  on  which  he  tells 
me  he  has  been  employed  for  twenty  years.  You  cannot  be  surprised 
that  he  is  grievously  and  hopelessly  afflicted,  having  had  water  on 
the  brain  so  long."53  Landor  was,  wrote  Rose  many  years  later,  "as 
full  of  fun  as  a  boy;  but  if  sometimes  his  boisterous  spirits  outran 
his  discretion,  a  reproving  look  would  instantly  restore  his  balance." 54 

About  October  5  in  Milsom  Street  a  booby  of  a  mason  dropped 
some  mortar  from  his  hod,  Landor  stepped  on  it,  his  ankle  turned, 
and  down  he  went.  Two  gentlemen  ran  across  the  street  and  helped 
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him  up.  He  resolved  to  walk  home  and  reached  his  lodgings  with 
great  difficulty.  "If  I  could  throw  my  leg  over  a  cloud  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  rainbow — not  one  colour  missing."  He  was  confined  to 
his  lodgings  for  a  fortnight,  a  monstrous  curse,  for  "I  can  live  only 
in  the  open  air,"  and  after  two  months  he  was  still  walking  with  a 
slight  limp  and  bathing  the  leg  every  morning  in  cold  salt  water.55 
The  greatest  measure  of  cure  was  worked  unintentionally  by  Rose 
Paynter.  On  November  17  she  left  Bath  to  spend  the  winter  and 
spring  in  Paris.  Landor  went  to  the  coach  to  see  her  off;  she  had  not 
yet  arrived.  "The  coachman  said  he  could  not  stay  another  minute; 
I  begged  for  three,  only  three,  and  ran  like  a  lamp-lighter  up  [toward] 
Gay  Street.  This  has  perfectly  cured  my  sprain."  As  he  reached  the 
York  House  her  carriage  made  its  appearance,  and  she  caught  the 
coach.  "She  shedd  many  tears  at  leaving  her  mother  and  sister — 
One  of  them  fell  on  my  hand — and  there  was  nobody  to  cut  the  pel- 
licle an  inch  around  it,  and  preserve  them  both  in  a  case  of  rock 
crystal."  56 

Despite  his  vigor  and  exuberance,  Landor  was  becoming  an  old 
man.  Physically,  almost  the  only  sign  was  his  first  loss  of  a  tooth 
near  the  end  of  his  sixty-third  year,57  Mentally,  there  was  nothing 
like  the  depression  Southey's  mind  suffered  at  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  nor  the  lapse  into  complete  decay  almost  instantly  after  a  second 
marriage  to  his  old  friend,  the  poetess  Caroline  Bowles.  But  there  was 
an  increasing  absentmindedness  (and,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  increas- 
ing petulance)  in  his  letters;  Landor  could  no  longer  remember  what 
he  had  told  his  correspondents,  and  both  Lady  Blessington  and  James 
received  letters  toward  the  end  of  1838  that  in  many  ways  duplicated 
ones  they  had  already  received  from  him.58  Time  meant  little  to  him 
nor  did  the  day  of  the  week,  by  his  own  confession  (except  when  he 
had  to  draw  on  his  gloves  and  go  to  church  with  the  inmates  of  Gore 
House).59  And  of  course  some  days  were  worse  than  others  for  absent- 
mindedness;  in  a  single  letter  to  Mrs.  Hodson  early  in  December,  he 
could  spell  her  name  with  and  without  a  "g"  and  refer  to  Robinson 
twice  as  "Robertson."  "[My  sprain]  has  thrown  me  down  a  precipice 
of  at  least  seven  years,"  he  told  her.  "There  is  always  some  accident 
which  meets  the  advances  of  old  age,  and  helps  him  on,  as  there  is 
always  some  mischievous  day  which  pushes  Autumn  against  Winter."  60 
A  somewhat  more  dangerous  sign  was  his  scribbling  verses  in  a 
passion  and  sending  them  off  for  publication  in  the  Examiner  (where 
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Forster  seems  to  have  accepted  them  naively),  A  lady  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  flirtation  in  his  youth  bowed  too  formally  to  him  from 
her  carriage  while  he  was  in  London,  and  off  went  a  satire  on  her 
"gracious-grand"  manner  and  her  "husband  mummified  in  flannel." 
As  soon  as  the  lines  were  printed  he  knew  (as  he  did  not  always 
recognize  later)  that  they  should  not  have  been:  "I  ought  to  have 
suppressed  [their]  publication.  .  .  .  They  were  written  angrily.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  that  she  is  not  likely  to  read  them,  and  nobody  else  can 
possibly  tell  whom  they  were  meant  for."  G1  Yet  there  were  still,  it 
seems,  dreams.  When  he  heard  of  Southey's  intended  remarriage,  he 
feared  that  the  bride  was  a  young  girl  and  expressed  his  disapproval 
to  Kenyon.  "He  has  four  children.  He  ought  not  to  get  more.  Even 
at  fifty,  a  man  should  not  induce  a  person  he  really  loves,  to  come  to 
his  house  and  drink  weak  vapid  wine  with  him.  Were  it  possible  that 
a  beautiful  girl  could  love  me  (which  I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  not) 
I  would  not  let  her:  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  so  cruel  an  imposture. 
I  might  love,  myself  —  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  it  where  there 
was  found  such  devotion,  but  I  would  take  care 

That  'in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire*  "  G2 


Whatever  old  age  may  have  done  to  Landor's  letters  or  to  his  per- 
sonal life,  it  left  his  literary  production  almost  untouched,  and  the 
very  sprain  that  he  said  threw  him  down  a  precipice  of  seven  years 
produced  also  the  finest  of  his  longer  dramatic  works.  Since  Count 
Julian  he  had  written  nothing  of  this  sort,  yet  the  course  of  his  writ- 
ings, after  a  complete  abandonment,  was  a  gradual  drift  toward  it 
again.  The  earliest  Imaginary  Conversations  were  literary  and  political 
essays  in  dialogue,  little  concerned  with  character  or  drama;  then 
came  a  few  shorter  prose  Conversations  like  "Tiberius  and  Vipsania" 
that  were  purely  dramatic.  There  followed  the  short  scenes  in  blank 
verse  like  "Ines  de  Castro,"  manufactured  out  of  a  prose  Conversa- 
tion, and  the  five  scenes  of  the  "Pentalogia."  Now  once  more  he 
developed  a  full-length  drama  —  or  rather,  on  the  classical  model,  a 
trilogy,  the  longest  play  of  which  hardly  exceeded  in  length  the  long- 
est Greek  drama. 

It  was  about  October  5,  1838,  that  he  turned  his  ankle.  On  the 
sixth  he  sent  to  the  library  for  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
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Female  Sovereigns  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  works  he  greatly  admired. 
On  the  seventh,  after  tea,  he  began  a  drama  on  the  story  he  found 
there  of  Giovanna  of  Naples  "(God  defend  us  from  the  horrid  sound, 
Joan  of  Naples!),"  and  before  he  rose  from  bed  on  the  eighth  he 
"had  written  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  verses  as  good  as  any  I 
ever  wrote  in  my  life  excepting  my  Death  of  Clytemnestra.  Of  course 
I  slept  little.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  sleep  at  all  by  night  while  the  people 
of  my  brain  are  talking.  While  others  are  drinking  I  doze  and  dream, 
and  sometimes  snore  peradventure;  at  least  those  have  told  me  so 
who  know  best," 63 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  so  many  people  called  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  his  injury  that  he  got  nothing  more  done.  And  the 
injury  was  otherwise  also  a  handicap: 

"[Giovanna]  and  Vittoria  Colonna  are  my  favourites  among  the 
women  of  Italy,  as  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca  among  the  men.  But  to 
have  clear  perceptions  of  women,  to  elicit  their  thoughts  and  hear 
their  voices  to  advantage,  I  must  be  in  the  open  air,  in  the  sun,  alas! 
in  Italy,  were  it  possible.  My  sprained  ankle  will  not  let  me  take  my 
long  and  rapid  strides.  I  am  an  artificial  man.  I  want  all  these  helps 
for  poetry.  Quiet  and  silent  nights  are  the  next  things  needful."  Gi 
That  he  was  writing  for  his  own  pleasure  he  left  not  a  moment's 
doubt,  and  yet  the  works  of  his  maturity  are  more  easily  comprehen- 
sible to  a  reading  audience  than  those  of  his  youth  when  he  hoped 
to  find  one.  "I  received  more  pleasure  from  my  Lucullus,  my  Epi- 
curus, and  my  Diogenes,  than  I  could  receive  from  not  only  extensive 
popularity  but  from  eternal  fame,"  he  told  Lady  Blessington.  "They 
satisfied  my  heart,  which  is  larger  than  the  World's,  and  nearer  home." 
"My  drama  will  never  do  for  the  stage,"  he  told  Forster,  who  hoped 
that  his  prophecies  concerning  Landor  were  now  coming  true.  "My 
scenes  fall  in  the  natural  order.  What  is  plot  but  trick?" 65 

Late  in  October  Forster  received  the  completed  Andrea  of  Hungary 
(the  first  play  of  the  three  and  as  yet  unnamed),  with  this  boast: 
"Conceived,  planned,  and  executed  in  thirteen  days;  transcribed  (the 
worst  of  the  business)  in  six.  Any  man,  I  am  now  convinced,  may 
write  a  dozen  such  within  the  year.  The  worst  of  it  is,  in  anything 
dramatic,  such  is  the  rapidity  of  passion  the  words  escape  before  they 
can  be  taken  down.  If  you  lose  one,  you  lose  the  tone  of  the  person, 
and  never  can  recover  it.  Desperation!  And  the  action  is  gone  too. 
You  have  a  dead  man  before  you, — but  galvanised."  oc 
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Landor  gave  Forster  full  power  over  the  work  with  respect  to  changes, 
and  Forster  made  a  number  of  suggestions  which  Landor  accepted 
(that  Landor  divide  the  play  into  acts  as  well  as  scenes — a  suggestion 
of  questionable  merit  that  actually  ran  counter  to  Landor's  considered 
theory — and  that  he  translate  into  English  the  songs  he  had  written 
at  first  in  Italian  "because  it  is  so  incomparably  easier  than  English, 
in  which  Moore  alone  writes  short  things  gracefully").  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  Forster  made  any  use  of  his  editorial 
privilege  other  than  these  suggestions.67 

Forster's  praises  gave  him  the  encouragement  he  needed,  and  just 
before  dinner  on  November  8,  after  a  week's  work,  he  completed  the 
second  play  of  the  trilogy,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  first.  (The  third 
play  did  not  come  for  another  two  years.)  Transcription  had  only 
begun  when  he  confessed  a  willingness  to  Forster  that  Macready 
should  examine  the  plays  with  a  view  to  production  on  the  stage.  The 
fair  copy  of  the  second  was  in  Forster's  hands  in  another  fortnight. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  there  had  been  additions  and  alterations  to 
the  first,  sent  off  with  nearly  every  post.  The  songs  were  converted 
into  English  at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning,  before  the  dishes 
were  cleared  away.68  Landor  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  history: 
"I  am  a  horrible  confounder  of  historical  facts.  I  have  usually  one 
history  that  I  have  read,  another  that  I  have  invented."  And  yet  he 
ordered  one  change  to  conform  meticulously  with  a  factual  detail: 
"In  the  scene  toward  the  close,  where  Andrea  speaks  of  the  mul- 
berries, it  should  be,  *I  wish  the  mulberries  were  not  past,9  because 
they  not  only  were  ripe,  but  over  by  above  a  month,  in  Naples;  the 
marriage  being  on  the  20th  of  September." 69 

Second  thoughts  made  him  decide  against  attempting  a  stage  pro- 
duction, and  though  he  had  resolved  to  publish  nothing  more  in  his 
lifetime,  he  determined  to  have  the  play  printed  for  the  gratification 
of  his  friends  and  at  his  own  expense.70  As  it  happened,  Forster  was 
in  a  position  to  make  less  costly  arrangements.  He  was  now  chief 
reader  for  the  publishing  firm  of  Richard  Bentley  and  in  that  capacity 
sent  the  two  plays  at  once  to  the  printers,  merely  notifying  Bentley 
what  he  had  done.  "Whatever  the  sale  may  be — and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  such  as  may  at  least  hold  you  harmless — it  will  at  all  events 
not  be  an  unpleasant  matter  of  reflection  with  you  to  have  given  to 
the  world  the  masterpieces — which  these  tragedies  are — of  such  a 
writer  as  Landor."  71 
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By  January  24,  1839,  Landor  had  completed  the  reading  of  more 
than  half  the  proof  sheets.  A  week  later  Forster  suggested  to  Bentley 
that  he  might  advertise  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  for  one  play  was 
already  in  type,  the  second  would  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
book  might  be  published  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.72 

Then  suddenly  the  work  came  to  a  halt.  Landor  received  no  further 
proof  sheets  for  a  month,  and  even  then  progress  was  mysteriously 
slow.73  Forster  suggested  that  the  book  might  appear  more  promptly 
if  he  reviewed  it  in  the  Examiner  before  its  publication,  but  Landor, 
though  fretting  at  the  delay,  declined  the  offer.74  Macready  was  reading 
and  admiring  parts  of  Giovanna  on  March  10,  presumably  from  proof 
sheets  supplied  by  Forster.75  In  April,  Landor  finally  learned  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble  (as  much,  that  is,  as  his 
very  partisan  friends  would  tell  him):  Dickens  had  resigned  suddenly 
from  the  editorship  of  Bentley's  Miscellany,  the  publisher  blamed 
Forster,  and  Lander's  book  was  the  victim  of  the  quarrel.76  "Mr. 
Bentley,  after  he  had  printed  all  but  the  three  last  sheets,  stopt  sud- 
denly, two  months  ago,"  he  told  Lady  Blessington  on  April  12.  "No 
doubt,  he  received  a  valuable  consideration  (as  the  price  of  roguery 
is  called)  for  this  dexterity.  Forster,  Dickens,  and  James,  are  up  in 
arms  against  him,  James  has  put  him  into  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Dickens  has  advised  me  to  write  him  a  contemptuous  letter.  To  write  at 
all  to  people  of  that  description  is  not  sufficiently  contemptuous."  7T 
At  the  very  moment  Landor  was  writing  this  letter  his  plays  were 
at  last  being  read  at  Gore  House  by  Lady  Blessington,  Count  d'Orsay, 
and  Forster.  But  even  this  must  have  been  an  advance  copy,  for 
Robinson  wrote  on  May  24  that  the  book  was  "soon  to  appear."  7S 
Bentley  withdrew  all  his  advertising  from  the  Examiner  for  nearly  a 
year;  he  apparently  did  not  advertise  Lander's  dramas  anywhere; 
Landor  was  left  waiting  until  after  midsummer  for  any  copy  of  the 
book  for  himself,  and  even  Forster  (who  severed  his  connection  with 
Bentley)  did  not  review  it  until  September  15.79 

The  two  plays  are  well  knit  and  contain  quite  adequate  plot,  despite 
Landor's  professed  refusal  to  concern  himself  with  that  item.  Gio- 
vanna, granddaughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  has  been  betrothed  since 
childhood  to  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  After  she  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  Naples,  she  marries  the  lad — a  weak-willed, 
irresponsible,  but  well-meaning  youth  for  whom  she  has  conceived  a 
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genuine  affection.  When  his  spiritual  adviser,  Fra  Rupert,  discovers 
that  Andrea  has  no  intention  of  asserting  authority  over  Giovanna 
or  her  kingdom,  Rupert  sees  in  the  prince  an  obstacle  to  rather  than 
an  instrument  of  his  own  ambition  and  plots  his  death.  Some  Italians 
he  approaches  prove  too  loyal  to  their  queen  to  serve  him,  but  he 
persuades  three  Hungarian  officers  to  carry  out  the  assassination  dur- 
ing a  masquerade  on  the  wedding  night.  Unfortunately,  Luigi  of 
Taranto,  a  distant  cousin  and  known  admirer  of  the  queen's,  has  come 
uninvited  to  the  masquerade,  and  the  dreadful  suspicion  arises  that 
she  and  he  together  have  arranged  the  murder.  The  sequel  is  con- 
cerned with  her  justification  and  triumph  over  her  enemies — over  the 
Pope,  who  would  like  for  himself  some  of  her  choice  lands;  over  her 
accusers,  when  she  is  acquitted  by  Rienzi,  the  tribune  of  the  people 
at  Rome;  over  the  Hungarian  soldiers  who  seized  her  city,  by  the 
courageous  intervention  on  her  behalf  of  Taranto  and  his  troops. 

The  principal  advance  over  Count  Julian,  however,  is  in  the  char- 
acters, who  are  no  longer  bombastic,  greater  than  life  size,  and  moved 
by  motives  only  dimly  understood  by  their  author.  Here  there  is 
variety  but  humanity;  though  Giovanna  herself  is  perfection,  the 
people  around  her  (who  receive  far  more  attention)  combine  in  vari- 
ous ways  the  good  and  the  bad,  weakness  and  strength.  Of  the  men, 
the  weakling  Andrea  is  the  most  successful,  difficult  as  was  Landor's 
task  to  make  probable  by  his  character  the  affection  Giovanna  felt 
for  him.  Ugo  del  Balzo,  ruthless  in  his  search  for  the  murderer  at 
the  queen's  commission,  kills  by  torture  her  dearest  friend  and  causes 
the  deaths  of  two  others  yet  acts  not  maliciously  but  from  a  stern 
sense  of  duty.  Even  Fra  Rupert,  the  villainous  friar  well  known  to 
gothic  literature,  is  varied  from  the  type  because  Landor's  dislike  of 
his  kind  gives  an  occasional  satirical  corrective  to  the  character;  the 
author  is  not  swept  away  by  him  and  does  not  lose  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion. More  delightful  are  the  women,  especially  the  queen's  sister 
Maria  with  her  wit  and  her  half-sister  Maria  of  Sicily  ("Fiammetta") 
with  her  gaiety.  Fiammetta  was  beloved  by  Boccaccio,  and  because 
of  his  own  love  for  the  pair  Landor  gives  them  several  scenes  that  do 
little  for  the  plot  but  much  for  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  Petrarca 
too  is  introduced  when  the  setting  changes  to  Rome.  Indeed  the 
dramas  are  not  far  removed  in  affection  and  inspiration  from  The 
Pentameron. 

There  is  furthermore  something  of  experience  with  life  and  of  wis- 
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dom  that  Landor  sadly  lacked  in  Count  Julian.  Rienzi  administers 
justice  but  not  from  any  blind  uprightness;  the  struggles  against  cor- 
ruption in  his  own  heart  and  an  awareness  of  the  dangers  that  an 
honest  verdict  will  bring  to  himself  show  unsuspected  understanding 
by  an  author  who  seemed  always  so  uncompromising  in  his  writings 
on  political  conduct.  Indeed,  if  self-criticism  were  possible  in  Landor, 
we  might  suppose  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  son  when  he  traced  the 
cause  of  Andrea's  weakness  to 

the  worst 

Of  orphancy,  the  cruellest  of  frauds, 
Stealth  of  his  education  while  he  played 
Nor  fancied  he  could  want  it. 

(I,  iv,  100-103) 

The  third  play  of  the  trilogy,  when  it  came,  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  its  predecessors  and  was  separated  from  them  dramatically 
by  a  lapse  of  years  that  prevented  all  continuity,  though  the  chief 
characters  were  the  same.  But  of  the  first  two,  and  writing  in  1839 
before  the  Hellenics  were  published,  Forster  might  well  say  that  they 
were  the  masterpieces  of  Landor. 


Francis  Hare  insisted  that  Landor  help  celebrate  his  birthday,  Jan- 
uary 6,  at  his  Berkshire  residence,  and  there  he  went  for  four  days 
at  the  beginning  of  1839,  magnificently  "invested"  in  a  waistcoat 
Lady  Blessington  had  sent  him. 

"[The  house  was]  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  would  do  passably  well  for 
Naples,  better  for  Timbuctoo.  All  but  my  victuals  were  congealed. 
I  almost  envied  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  so  enormous  was  mine,  such  a 
frozen  sea.  A  company  of  comedians  might  have  acted  in  it  any  piece 
they  chose,  and  there  would  have  been  ample  room  for  prompter  and 
orchestra.  I  was  ready  to  say  my  prayers  when  I  was  delivered  from 
it.  I  am  afraid  they  were  rather  inverted  ones  when  I  entered."  80 
Back  in  Bath  he  and  the  Paynters  were  one  evening  half  baked  at  a 
dull  and  stupid  society  party  which  "even  the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Cald- 
well  could  not  render  .  .  .  supportable.  She  played  a  few  tricks  of 
cards."81  His  letters  to  Rose  in  Paris  were  gay  and  ample  evidence 
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that  he  was  no  longer  eating  his  heart  away  in  solitude.  Nevertheless, 
a  mild  storm  was  approaching. 

Lady  Bulwer  the  preceding  May  had  enlisted  Landor's  aid  to  re- 
store to  her  the  custody  of  her  children,  and  at  Landor's  request 
Lady  Blessington  interested  herself  in  the  matter.  Out  of  gratitude 
and  friendship  Lady  Bulwer  now  proposed  to  dedicate  to  him  a  novel 
she  was  about  to  publish,  Cheveley;  or  The  Man  of  Honour — a  dis- 
tinction that  carried  with  it  some  embarrassment,  though  in  truth  it 
rather  flattered  him.  It  was  "an  honour  I  could  not  decline  at  all,  or 
receive  in  any  way  but  with  profound  respect,"  Landor  told  Lady 
Blessington.  "Yet,  as  I  know  that  it  contains  allusions  either  to  Sir 
Ed.  B.  or  his  mother,  it  will  pain  me.  ...  I  hope  her  book  will  bring 
her  money,  for  she  is  generous  and  charitable  to  an  extreme,  added 
to  which,  I  fear  her  health  has  very  much  suffered  by  her  vexations 
and  anxieties."  S2 

The  latest  of  these  vexations  had  all  Bath  gossiping,  for  Lady  Bul- 
wer was  living  well  beyond  her  means;  yet  Landor  was  assured  that 
the  real  trouble  was  Miss  Bagot  (Lady  Bulwer  having  set  up  a  house- 
hold of  her  own  after  her  initial  stay  with  the  Bagots  and  having 
taken  this  young  lady  as  a  companion):  Miss  Bagot  appeared  "to 
have  formed  a  very  low  and  infamous  connection  with  a  young 
swindler,"  and  the  whole  of  Bath  trade  and  society  seems  to  have 
been  the  loser.  The  quarrels  of  Bulwer  and  his  wife  were  public 
property  through  the  scandal  sheets,  and  though  Landor  tried  hard 
to  remain  neutral,  he  certainly  preferred  the  lady  to  the  gentleman.83 

The  proposed  dedication  caused  so  much  excitement  in  London, 
and  in  Warwick  also,  that  Landor  begged  Lady  Bulwer  to  withdraw 
the  honor.  "I  have  been  implored  not  to  give  intolerable  pain  to  a 
sister,  grievously  afflicted  by  a  hopeless  malady  of  many  years,  when 
I  had  destroyed,  with  my  own  hands,  the  most  elaborate  of  my  works, 
lest  it  might  disquiet  the  peace  of  my  mother,  then  in  perfect  health. 
Do  not  imagine,  dear  Lady  Bulwer,  that  I  consider  the  expression  of 
your  friendship  as  a  light  and  valueless  distinction:  I  trust  I  shall  be 
worthy  of  retaining  it,  and  not  the  less  for  the  sacrifice  of  my  pride 
to  the  sacredness  of  my  affections."84  Unfortunately,  she  believed 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  write  thus  by  Lady  Blessington,  under 
the  influence  of  Bulwer;  she  lost  her  temper,  replied  angrily,  and 
broke  with  him;  and  Landor,  supposing  it  was  what  he  said  that 
angered  her,  rather  than  what  she  guessed,  tried  seriously  to  justify 
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himself  in  a  letter  to  Rose.  Nevertheless,  "I  have  not  shaken  off  the 
"mortal  coil'  of  Lady  Bulwer,  but  I  am  grateful  that  she  has  removed 
it.  For  the  remainder  of  my  life  I  will  keep  aloof  from  the  concerns 
of  others."  85  "I  never  saw  a  single  word  either  of  novel  or  Dedication, 
and  never  exprest  a  wish  of  the  kind/"  he  told  Forster.  "The  Lady  is 
mortally  offended  with  me.59  so 

Later  in  the  year  Forster  went  down  to  stay  with  Landor  at  Bath 
and  get  what  information  he  could  against  Lady  Bulwer  for  her  hus- 
band, part  of  it  by  pumping  Landor.  He  had  previously  inquired 
whether  she  was  still  in  Bath,  and  Landor  replied,  *4I  cannot  answer 
your  question  with  certainty,  .  .  .  but  I  rather  think  she  is  not;  for 
Bath  is  quiet.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand  Chartists  round  about 
us,  so  that  we  are  living  in  a  comparative  state  of  somnolency."  Casu- 
ally, in  conversation  ("for  it  would  have  been  highly  indiscreet  in 
me  to  have  made  formal  inquiries,  even  of  Landor,"  wrote  Forster 
to  Bulwer  from  Landor's  lodgings  on  September  4),  he  learned  from 
Landor  that  there  had  been  some  gossip  about  Lady  Bulwer  and  a 
man  named  Hume  (whom  Landor  knew  slightly). 
"  [Landor]  has  never  spoken  with  Lady  B  since  the  affair  of  the  book 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  has  never  had  the  diseased  curiosity  to  look 
into)  and  is  on  the  very  worst  possible  terms  with  her.  Let  me  add 
that  I  find  Landor  highly  rational  on  this  subject  as  on  every  other 
just  now.  His  only  doubt  as  to  your  conduct  throughout  seems  to  have 
been  as  to  the  removal  of  the  children.  On  explaining  to  him  the 
cause,  however,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  he  at  once  saw  the 
necessity  of  even  that."  sr 

For  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  quarrelsomeness,  Landor  seems  both 
in  this  affair  and  in  that  with  Bentley  to  have  behaved  more  pacifi- 
cally than  his  friends  wished.  He  wrote  to  Rose  at  Chantilly:  "Remem- 
ber me  affectionately  to  my  old  friends,  the  carp.  When  I  saw  them 
above  thirty  years  ago,  they  were  grayer  than  I  was.  Assure  them  that 
if  I  now  wear  their  colours,  it  is  not  out  of  compliment  to  them. 
Nevertheless  I  follow  them  closely  in  their  main  opinion,  which  is 
always  to  keep  out  of  hot  water."  8S 


Though  Landor  occasionally  called  on  friends  in  Clifton  and  Bristol, 
he  missed  Southey's  visit  there  early  in  1839.  From  the  home  of  his 
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wife-to-be,  Southey  wrote  to  explain  the  step  he  was  about  to  take 
and  removed  Landor's  doubts  altogether:  "Southey  has  written,"  he 
told  Rose  in  his  next  letter;  " — he  tells  me  of  his  intended  marriage — 
....  Nothing  is  more  reasonable,  nothing  more  considerate  and  kind. 
Love  has  often  made  other  wise  men  less  wise,  and  sometimes  other 
good  men  less  good;  but  never  Southey,  the  most  perfect  of  mortals, 
at  least  of  men  mortals."  Landor  had  received  his  last  letter  from 
Southey.  For  on  the  very  day  he  and  his  new  wife  got  back  to  Kes- 
wick,  he  lapsed  into  his  final  illness,  one  in  which  his  mind  was 
clouded  for  four  years  until  his  death  on  March  21,  1843.89 

The  one  political  question  that  occupied  Landor's  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  1839  was  Talfourd's  bill  to  extend  the  term  of  copyright, 
in  support  of  which  Forster  rallied  all  the  authors  he  could.  Landor 
considered  the  copyright  to  be  a  property  right  no  more  justly  subject 
to  restraints  than  any  other  property  rights:  it  was,  he  conceived,  not 
limitable  to  any  term  but  perpetual.  "[Genius]  is  the  eternal  gift  of  an 
eternal  Being.  No  legislature  has  a  right  to  confine  its  advantages 
to  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years,  or  to  give  them  away  to  any 
person  whatsoever,  to  the  detriment  of  an  authors  heirs,  after  any 
number  of  ages."  This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  support  for  a  bill 
which  after  all  did  propose  a  term  of  years,  and  since  Forster  was 
collecting  "petitions"  from  authors  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  he  converted 
Landor's  statement  into  the  form  he  wished  and  submitted  the  revision 
for  Landor's  approval.90  In  its  revised  form  it  was  published  in  the 
Examiner  in  April,  but  Landor  reaffirmed  his  belief  in  perpetuity  in  a 
letter  to  the  Sun  about  a  week  later,  and  thus  once  more  showed  how 
unreliable  a  tool  he  was  for  those  who  wished  to  direct  the  energy  of 
his  pen.  Talfourd's  campaign  failed,  for  parliamentary  opponents  of 
the  bill  managed  to  force  its  indefinite  postponement. 

About  the  same  time  Landor  had  great  sport  with  Lord  Brougham's 
Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  in  the  Time  of  George  III.  "[Lord 
Brougham's]  is  quite  the  worst,  and  very  nearly  the  ugliest  physiog- 
nomy in  existence,"  he  wrote  to  Rose  about  this  time.  "It  has,  how- 
ever, one  advantage  over  its  proprietor — it  does  not  lie."  91  The  sub- 
ject of  Brougham's  book  was  in  fact  very  close  to  a  work  Landor 
once  sketched  out  for  himself;92  he  despised  Brougham's  politics,  his 
intellect,  his  literary  judgment  (not  least  because  he  was  a  reviewer 
for  the  Edinburgh),  and  his  success;  and  he  found  the  new  book  so 
slovenly  in  style  and  thinking  that  he  attacked  it  with  almost  irrepres- 
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sible  gusto  (the  gusto  teas  repressed,  by  the  limitation  of  space  in 
the  Examiner].  He  intended  at  first  to  print  only  one  letter  upon  it, 
and  that  appeared  on  May  19,  But  he  enjoyed  the  task  so  much  that 
when  he  got  to  Warwick  in  June  he  jotted  down  his  criticisms  page 
by  page  as  he  read  through  the  book  and  sent  the  jottings  off  to 
Forster.  After  publishing  the  first  sheaf  of  these  in  two  installments 
in  June  the  Examiner  could  find  room  for  no  more,  and  on  October  6 
Landor  promised  his  readers  that  he  would  publish  the  entire  critique 
separately.  He  never  did  so.  His  remarks  wrere  hasty;  he  confessed 
to  Lady  Blessington  that  he  had  not  even  read  them  over  before  he 
sent  them.  Yet  such  as  were  published  were  exacting  comments  on 
prose  style  and  shrewd  and  witty  remarks  on  statesmen;  in  the  words 
of  Crabb  Robinson,  "a  capital  writing  by  Landor."  93 

He  got  pleasure  of  a  very  different  sort  from  the  books  of  his 
friends.  He  was  having  his  fun,  of  course,  when  he  said  to  Rose  as  he 
sent  her  a  copy  of  his  dramas,  "It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  have  many 
literary  friends.  They  are  apt  to  fancy  that,  however  your  time  may 
be  occupied,  you  must  at  all  events  have  enough  to  read  what  they 
send  you."  94  He  himself  seldom  felt  the  imposition  more  seriously 
than  he  expected  she  would  feel  it.  Lady  Blessington's  Idler  in  Italy 
delighted  him  and  made  him  long  for  Fiesole  and  Sorrento  (she  had 
done  him  the  courtesy,  it  might  be  added,  of  securing  his  consent 
before  publishing  the  account  of  their  friendship  in  that  country).05 
Then  came  Forster*s  Life  of  Cromwell,  and  the  letter  that  acknowl- 
edged it  contained  also  what  Forster  described  as  Landor's  first  mes- 
sage to  Dickens:  "Tell  him  he  has  drawn  from  me  more  tears  and 
more  smiles  than  are  remaining  to  me  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
real  or  ideal."  9G  It  was  probably  not  until  early  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, that  Dickens  presented  Landor  with  Pickwick  Papers  and 
Nicholas  Nickleby  identically  inscribed  "Walter  Savage  Landor, 
From  his  warm  admirer  Charles  Dickens."  Both  of  these  were  sent 
on  to  Fiesole  as  gifts  to  young  Charles,  "from  Babbo."97  When 
G.  P.  R.  James  turned  from  the  novel  to  verse  drama  and  converted 
one  of  his  short  stories  into  the  play  Blanche  of  Navarre,  he  called  on 
Landor  to  revise  the  manuscript.  "This  is  indeed  the  highest  com- 
pliment I  ever  have  received,"  Landor  wrote  to  him.  "I  know  not 
how  I  may  have  acquitted  myself — this  I  know — never  did  I  feel  more 
desirous  of  doing  anything  well  than  the  little  I  had  to  do  here.  It 
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consisted  chiefly,  almost  solely,  in  lighting  up  a  few  chips  to  draw 
the  planks  of  your  vessel  closer,  here  and  there."  ^ 


The  letter  to  James  closed  by  urging  him  to  come  to  London  toward 
the  end  of  May,  so  that  together  they  might  visit  Mary  Boyle  at 
Hampton  Court.  About  May  16  lanthe  left  Bath — or  so  we  may  infer 
from  some  stanzas  Landor  sent  to  Lady  Blessington  in  the  summer, 
for  there  is  no  other  record  of  her  stay  in  Bath:09 

WHAT  NEWS 

Since  you,  my  true  love,  tvent  abroad, 
If  there  be  change,  no  change  I  see, 

I  only  walk  our  wonted  road. 
The  road  is  only  walkt  by  me. 

Yes;  I  forgot;  a  change  there  is; 

Was  it  of  that  you  bade  me  tell? 
I  think  I  catch,  and  grieve  to  miss 

The  sight,  the  tone,  I  know  so  well. 

Only  two  months  since  you  stood  here! 

Two  and  five  days!  then  tell  me  why 
Voices  are  harshej  than  they  weie, 

And  tears  are  longer  ere  they  dry. 

On  May  18  Landor  went  up  to  London  and  stayed  at  Gore  House.  He 
planned  to  remain  there  ten  days,  then  go  into  Warwickshire,  then 
to  Southampton,  and  then  perhaps  to  Torquay.100  But  he  modified 
his  plans  as  he  went  and  returned  to  Bath  after  a  brief  visit  with  his 
sister  in  Warwick. 

Carlyle  was  lured  to  dinner  one  day  "at  d'Orsaydom,  or  Blessington- 
dom" — a  very  recent  acquisition  to  the  Gore  House  circle.  Landor 
in  turn  called  on  him  in  Chelsea  "and  talked  us  all  almost  into  a 
syncope."  101 

The  "lion"  of  the  season  was  Alexis  Frangois  Rio,  who  was  spon- 
sored in  the  literary  salons  of  Mrs.  Norton  and  of  Gore  House  by 
Monckton  Milnes.  Rio  as  a  lad  of  eighteen  had  taken  part  with  his 
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schoolfellows  at  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  in  a  revolt  against  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  his  story  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
listeners.  Landor  countered  with  the  story  of  his  own  adventure  in 
Spain.  Rio  was  induced  to  publish  as  a  book  the  narrative  of  his 
revolt,  and  various  poets  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  verses; 
among  those  who  fulfilled  the  pledge  were  Landor,  Wordsworth, 
Milnes,  and  Caroline  Norton.102 

Still  another  guest  at  Gore  House  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  to 
whose  uncle  Landor  had  been  paying  no  compliments  in  the  article 
on  Lord  Brougham.  The  prince  had  seen  the  remarks  but  luckily  had 
failed  to  notice  that  Landor's  was  the  name  signed  to  them.  "I  could 
not  help  smiling,"  Landor  told  Rose.  "They  say  he  is  no  fool — he 
looks  like  one,  which  is  unusual  in  that  family."  lu3  G.  P.  R.  James 
was  in  town  and  praised  Landor's  dramas  even  more  highly  than 
Landor  himself  valued  them  (and  Landor  freely  told  Robinson  that 
one  of  them  -was  '"better  than  anything  that  has  appeared  since 
Shakespeare"  ).loi  At  Kenyon's  another  evening  Landor  sat  next  to 
Daniel  Webster,  and  they  "had  a  most  agreeable  conversation.  Finally 
Mr.  Webster  asked  me  if  I  would  have  taken  him  for  an  American; 
and  I  answered,  'Yes,  for  the  best  of  Americans!'  "105 

One  June  2  he  wrent  to  Warwick.106  There  he  was  contented  to  be 
made  much  of  by  the  relatives  and  the  neighbors.  His  one  surviving 
sister,  Elizabeth  (now  addressed  by  her  correspondents  as  "Mrs. 
Landor"  J .,  still  kept  up  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  occupied 
her  time  with  supervision  of  a  girls'  school  which  she  established 
and  supported  at  her  own  cost.  "Had  you  come  to  Warwick,"  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Paynter,  "I  could  have  shown  you  the  wood  pigeons 
building  and  nightingales  (or  rather  a  nightingale)  singing  in  my 
sister's  garden,  in  spite  of  the  eternal  mowing  and  weeding."  Leam- 
ington, which  he  had  so  nearly  inherited,  appeared  to  him  more  than 
ever  an  unhealthy  sink.  A  cousin  he  had  not  met  for  thirty  years  came 
to  see  him  (Sophia  Venour  Shuckburgh,  two  years  a  widow),  and 
he  planned  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Robert  at  Bir- 
lingham,  but  the  plan  fell  through.  Ablett  also  had  promised  to  visit 
Warwick  and  may  have  done  so.  Landor  appears  to  have  remained 
there  until  the  beginning  of  July  and  then  returned  directly  to  Bath.107 
If  there  really  had  been  anything  of  a  coolness  between  Landor  and 
his  family,  it  was  by  now  quite  gone. 
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Back  in  Bath,  Landor  was  lonely  and  restless.  Some  of  his  friends 
went  to  Clifton  for  the  summer,  and  he  himself  engaged  lodgings 
there  for  a  week  during  July  but  stayed  only  two  days.  "The  place 
is  utterly  ruined  by  that  detestable  bridge" — the  new  suspension 
bridge,  one  of  the  prides  of  the  city.  Chartist  riots  in  Birmingham 
turned  his  thoughts  to  Ipsley  Court,  which  was  only  sixteen  miles 
away.108 

He  occupied  himself  with  composing  dream  allegories  in  prose 
and  with  writing  poems  that  ranged  in  length  from  four-line  epigrams 
to  a  fifty-four-line  verse  epistle  to  "Barry  Cornwall." 109  The  vile 
weather  kept  him  indoors,  and  he  idly  sketched  the  closing  scene  of 
his  Giovanna  trilogy,  the  death  of  the  queen  and  of  Fra  Rupert.  The 
forty  lines  he  now  composed  were  grafted  almost  unchanged  at  the 
end  of  the  third  drama  when  he  wrote  it  the  next  year.,  and  the  graft 
is  an  unfortunate  one,  for  the  scene  has  no  real  part  in  the  drama  of 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  the  catastrophe.110  There  were  occasional 
concerts  at  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Forster's  visit  toward  the  end  of  the 
summer  set  him  to  work  again  on  revisions  of  the  unpublished  Imag- 
inary Conversations*11  Despite  the  uncommon  quantity  of  rain  Lan- 
dor walked  twice  up  to  the  monument  in  Lansdown  Park,  a  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  miles.  "That  has  been  my  longest  walk.  ...  I  feel  no 
effect  whatever  from  my  sprain  in  the  ankle,  thank  God!"  He  bought 
"a  fine  Rubens — a  lion.  Unfortunately  the  proprietor  knew  the  mas- 
ter." Apparently  in  the  early  part  of  September  he  went  over  to 
Marston  (Somersetshire),  where  the  Misses  Boyle  were  visiting  their 
cousin  the  rector.  They  showed  some  inclination  to  make  the  journey 
to  visit  James  in  Dorset,  and  Landor  promised  to  accompany  them 
and  take  on  himself  the  care  of  the  accommodations,  but  Lady  Boyle 
interposed  her  veto.  He  had  looked  forward  for  more  than  a  year  to  a 
visit  to  Marcus  Hare  at  Torquay,  with  Francis  Hare  for  a  companion, 
and  had  actually  engaged  his  seat  on  the  Devon  coach  for  September 
21  when  Marcus  walked  in,  with  the  news  that  Francis  had  gone  back 
to  Italy  and  that  he  himself  was  remaining  for  a  time  with  his  aunt 
in  Bath.  Kenyon  too,  Landor  heard,  had  gone  to  the  Continent.  And 
so  the  journey  to  Torquay  was  canceled.  He  busied  himself  in  October 
with  writing  a  farce  that  he  hoped  to  see  produced  anonymously  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.112 
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He  longed  above  all  for  the  return  of  the  Paynters.  When  Rose 
wrote  of  "the  short  time  we  shall  remain"  in  Bath  when  they  came 
back  for  her  sister  Sophia's  wedding  in  December,  he  replied: 
"'This  disquiets  me.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  lose  one  of  your  family? 
But  there  is  good  cause  shown;  and  when  the  same  good  cause  is 
shown  again,  we  must  submit — more  than  submit — give  up  one  half  of 
the  heart  to  gladness,  while  the  other  half  is  devoured  by  grief.  If 
your  family  is  really  to  continue  but  a  little  while  in  Bath  pray  let 
me  know  it.  I  have  not  been  very  importunate  in  my  entreaties  to 
hear  often  from  you;  for  the  pleasures  of  those  I  love  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be  the  highest  of  my  gratifications;  and  I  do 
not  ask  you  now  to  shorten  a  ride  or  a  wralk  or  a  conversation,  but, 
at  any  moment,  when  you  really  have  nothing  else  to  do  or  to  think 
about,  tell  me  if  my  delightful  evenings  in  Gt.  Bedford  Street  are  soon 
to  close."  11C 

Late  in  November  he  at  last  got  word  about  Kenyon,  though  not 
from  him:  a  letter  from  Aubrey  Bezzi  from  Florence  told  of  their 
making  a  visit  together  to  the  Landor  family  at  Fiesole  and  urged 
him,  speaking  on  his  wife's  behalf  as  well  as  for  themselves,  to  return. 
"Their  mother,  as  you  well  know,  does  not,  perhaps  cannot,  exercise 
any  wholesome  control  over  [your  children];  she  plainly  admits  this: 
and  adduces  it  as  a  reason,  among  others,  why  she  wishes  and  hopes 
you  will  return."  But  for  one  who  supposed  what  Landor  did  about 
his  wife's  conduct,  return  was  impossible.  When  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Ravenshaw,  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  same  end,  Landor 
replied  in  such  detail  that  Ravenshaw  frankly  admitted  the  force  of 
his  arguments;  what  they  were,  we  have  already  seen.114  He  extended 
his  dream  allegorizing  to  verses  on  the  failure  of  his  marriage;  "I  am 
the  slumbrous  man,"  he  confessed  shortly  after  he  sent  to  Theodosia 
Garrow  this  pretended  "Dream  of  Cino  da  Pistoia":115 

A  voice  in  sleep  hung  over  me,  and  said 

"Seest  thou  him  younder?"  At  that  voice  I  raised 

My  eyes:  it  was  an  AngeFs:  but  he  veil'd 

His  face  from  me  with  both  his  hands,  then  held 

One  finger  forth,  and  sternly  said  agen, 

"Seest  thou  him  younder?" 

On  a  grassy  slope 
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Slippery  with  flotvers,  above  a  precipice, 
A  slumbering  man  I  saw:  methought  I  knew 
A  visage  not  unlike  it;  whence  the  more 
It  troubled  and  perplext  me. 

"Can  it  be 
My  own?9'  said  1. 

Scarce  had  the  word  escaped 
When  there  arose  two  other  forms,  each  fair, 
And  each  spake  fondest  words,  and  blamed  me  not, 
But  blest  me,  for  the  tears  they  shed  with  me 
Upon  that  only  world  where  teats  are  shed, 
That  world  which  they  (why  without  me?)  had  left. 

Another  now  came  forth,  with  eye  askance: 

That  she  was  of  the  earth  too  well  I  knew, 

And  that  she  hated  those  for  loving  me 

(Had  she  not  told  me)  I  had  soon  divined. 

Of  earth  was  yet  another;  but  more  like 

The  heavenly  twain  in  gentleness  and  love: 

She  from  afar  brought  pity;  and  her  eyes 

Fiird  with  the  tears  she  fearyd  must  swell  from  mme: 

Humanest  thoughts  with  stjongest  impulses 

Heav'd  her  fair  bosom;  and  her  hand  was  raised 

To  shelter  me  from  that  sad  blight  which  fell 

Damp  on  my  heart;  it  could  not;  but  a  blast, 

Sweeping  the  southern  sky,  blew  from  beyond 

And  threw  me  on  the  ice-bergs  of  the  north. 

By  now,  indeed,  there  was  an  obstacle  even  greater  than  his  wife's 
supposed  misconduct — custom;  he  had  lived  in  England  more  than 
four  years,  his  friends  were  there,  and  there  was  no  returning  to  a 
land  of  exile  except  under  compulsion.  He  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
strength  of  these  new  ties  or  of  the  diminution  of  the  older  ones;  he 
took  it  a  little  ill  of  Kenyon  that  he  had  not  himself  written  from 
Florence,  "knowing  how  glad  I  must  be  to  hear  anything  of  my 
family."  11G 

On  December  18,  Landor  attended  the  wedding  of  Sophia  Paynter 
to  Henry  Caldwell  at  Walcot  (Bath);  inevitably  it  reminded  him  of 
his  own  marriage.  When  first  he  learned  of  the  engagement  the  pre- 
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ceding  May,  he  made  inquiry  about  Caldwell  and  wrote  to  Rose: 
"'James  who  was  at  school  with  him  says  he  is  about  seven  or  eight 
and  thirty.  I  wish  the  seven  or  eight  could  be  removed;  but  in  the 
early  part  of  life  they  are  not  very  incommodious.  It  never  has  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  must  inevitably  grow  old  before  the  object  of 
his  affections.  This  event  when  it  occurs  at  last  will  only  call  forth 
fresh  virtues  and  higher  graces  from  your  affectionate  and  gentle 
sister."  11T  Now  he  reported  to  Lady  Blessington:  "On  last  Wednesday 
I  was  present  at  a  wedding,  the  only  one  I  ever  was  at,  excepting  my 
own.  I  wish  it  had  been  the  first.  There  was  bride-cake,  and  there 
were  verses  in  profusion — two  heavy  commodities!  But  wrhat  an  em- 
blematic thing  the  bride  cake  is;  all  sugar  above,  and  all  lumpiness 
below!  But  may  Heaven  grant  another,  and  far  different,  destiny  to 
my  sweet-tempered,  innocent,  sensible,  young  friend.  Lord  and  Lady 
Aylmer  are  here,  and  we  have  had  cose  stupende  in  music." 11S  Lan- 
dor alone  did  not  poetize  in  excess: 

Directed  by  the  hand  of  Fate, 

May  Love  inscribe  your  lot; 
And,  Sophy,  be  your  wedded  state 

All  that  my  own  is  not. 
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WITH  apparent  abruptness  Landor  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  on 
December  23,  1839:  "If  it  should  happen  not  to  be  inconvenient 
to  you,  I  will  take  coach  or  boat,  as  the  Powers  above  please,  and  come 
over  to  Gore  House  on  the  second  of  January."  *  About  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  announced  evening  young  Henry  Reeve  stopped  at  Gore  House 
on  his  way  home  from  a  party  and  was  delighted  to  find  Landor. 
"There  is  something  of  perpetual  youth  in  his  age;  and  he  has  that 
clear  spirit  of  thought  in  him  which  shines  like  the  eye  of  some  large 
bird  in  the  twilight."  On  January  9  he  dined  at  Lady  Blessington's, 
and  thought  the  evening  "very  good  fun,  but  we  made  rather  too 
many  puns.  Landor  rode  several  fine  paradoxes  with  savage  impetu- 
osity; particularly  his  theory  that  the  Chinese  are  the  only  civilised 
people  in  the  world."  2  It  was  a  timely  paradox  in  the  era  of  the 
Opium  War. 

Landor  remained  in  London  until  the  nineteenth.  During  that  time 
he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Forster,  of  course.  One  day  the  two  of  them 
visited  R.  H.  Home,  whose  "Death  of  Marlowe"  Landor  had  admired 
in  1837;  he  now  presented  Home  with  a  copy  of  A  Satire  on  Satirists, 
full  of  additions  and  alterations  in  manuscript.3  According  to  Sir 
Charles  Tennyson,  Landor  first  met  his  grandfather  about  this  time, 
in  Forster's  company.4  For  the  first  time  also,  he  seems  to  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  Dickens:  "I  made  a  new  acquaintance  in  a  very 
popular,  and  what  is  much  better,  truly  extraordinary  man — the  author 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby."  So  pleased  were  they  with  each  other  that 
Dickens  and  Forster,  with  the  artist  Maclise,  arranged  to  visit  Landor 
at  Bath  a  few  weeks  later.  Landor  begged  James  to  come  up  from 
Dorset  for  the  party.  "You  would  captivate  those  who  have  captivated 
me,  and  partly  by  admiring  you  so  much  already.  .  .  .  Dickens  is 
really  a  good  as  well  as  a  delightful  man.  It  is  rarely  that  two  such 
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persons  meet,  as  you  and  he — nor  in  any  other  society  could  I  easily 
be  the  least  of  three."  But  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  James  did 
not  come.5 

After  at  least  one  postponement  the  visitors  reached  Bath  shortly 
before  eight  on  the  evening  of  February  29.  They  stayed  at  the  York 
House,  then  the  largest  hotel  in  Bath,  and  dined  alone  at  Landor's 
lodgings  the  first  night.  "Although  desperately  learned  and  fre- 
quently first-person-singular-ish,  we  were  much  better  than  I  had 
expected/'  Dickens  wrote  to  his  wife  next  day  from  35  St.  James's 
Square.  "Indeed  I  was  not  bored — for  which  I  am  very  thankful  and 
devout  this  morning."  G  It  was,  in  fact,  a  visit  of  remarkable  gaiety. 
There  in  Landor's  lodgings  Dickens  conceived  the  idea  of  Little  Nell 
for  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  The  character  naturally  became  a  favor- 
ite of  Landor "s,  who  (with  the  extravagance  of  Dickens's  own  Boy- 
thorn)  several  years  later  and  in  other  lodgings  proclaimed  to  Forster 
that  the  greatest  regret  of  his  life  was  his  failure  to  carry  out  the 
intention  he  had  formed  of  buying  the  house  at  35  St.  James's  Square 
and  burning  it  instantly  to  the  ground  so  that  no  meaner  association 
should  ever  desecrate  the  birthplace  of  Little  Nell.  "Then  he  would 
pause  a  little,"  said  Forster,  "become  conscious  of  our  sense  of  his 
absurdity,  and  break  into  a  thundering  peal  of  laughter."7  Landor 
proudly  introduced  his  guests  to  Rose  and  her  family,  "my  elite  of 
beauty";  it  was  an  introduction  that  led  to  a  pleasant  friendship.  She 
recalled  later  how  when  he  showed  his  visitors  the  Rubens  lion  he 
had  purchased  the  preceding  autumn,  they  barely  restrained  their 
hilarity  until  they  had  bid  him  goodnight;  "then,  as  they  walked 
back  to  their  hotel,  at  midnight,  the  usually  quiet  streets  of  Bath  rang 
with  their  inextinguishable  laughter,  with  which  were  mingled  'Roars 
for  the  lion!'"3 

Whether  Landor  had  seen  Browning  again  after  that  first  meeting 
at  Talfourd's  supper  in  1836  there  is  no  knowing,  but  Browning 
forgot  neither  Landor's  generous  word  of  praise  in  his  letter  to  For- 
ster, nor  the  mention,  in  A  Satire  on  Satirists,  of  Paracelsus  as  an 
example  even  more  recent  than  Keats  of  the  indignities  that  a  first-rate 
young  poet  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  reviewers.  Forster  may  also 
have  executed  the  commission  imposed  in  one  of  Landor's  letters  in 
late  July  1838,  that  he  remember  Landor  "very  affectionately"  to  the 
young  poet.9  On  March  15,  1840,  therefore,  Landor  received  a  copy 
of  a  new  book  from  Browning's  pen,  accompanied  by  a  very  flattering 
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letter;10  even  more  flattering,  because  public,  were  the  lines  of  Sordello 
that  gratefully  acknowledged  Landor's  encouragement  when  it  had 
been  most  needed: 

That's  your  kind  suffjage,  yours,  my  patron- friend, 
Whose  great  verse  blares  unintermittent  on 
Like  your  own  trumpeter  at  Marathon., — 
You  who,  Plataea  and  Salamis  being  scant, 
Put  up  with  Aetna  for  a  stimulant — 

.  .  .  Friend,  wear 

A  crest  proud  as  desert  while  I  declare 
Had  I  a  flawless  ruby  fit  to  wring 
Tears  of  its  colour  from  that  painted  king 
Who  lost  it,  I  would,  for  that  smile  which  went 
To  my  heart,  fling  it  in  the  sea,  content, 
Wearing  your  verse  in  place,  an  amulet 
Sovereign  against  all  passion,  wear  and  fret! 

(Ill,  950-954,  959-966) 


Toward  the  end  of  March  Robinson  was  in  Bath,  and  together  he 
and  Landor  called  on  Sarah  Burney,  a  visit  Landor  promised  to 
repeat;  yet  upon  reflection  some  years  later,  Robinson  noted  that 
nothing  much  came  of  this  introduction:  "It  is  the  beauty  of  early 
youth  that  attracts  [Landor]."  Robinson  invited  himself  to  breakfast 
with  Landor  on  March  27,  and  when  they  were  alone,  "he  inquired 
with  feeling  about  his  children."  X1 

The  children  were  indeed  much  on  Landor's  mind  this  year,  when 
he  hoped  to  receive  a  visit  from  Arnold  and  Walter.  Julia,  however, 
remained  his  dearest:  "Do  not  imagine  I  have  forgotten,"  he  wrote 
to  Rose  sometime  after  she  left  Bath  for  London  on  April  6,  "or  ever 
shall  forget,  that  you  once  told  me  you  were  sure  you  should  love 
her.  This  alone  was  quite  enough  to  drive  away  all  sadness  from  me 
— for  Julia  is  my  darling  and  delight."  She  wrote  to  her  father  gaily 
of  the  splendid  parties  she  attended  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti  and  at  the 
British  minister's,  and  promised  to  send  him  a  bust  of  herself  in  the 
autumn.  He  instructed  his  agent  to  supply  her  with  ample  money 
when  she  was  bridesmaid  at  a  fashionable  wedding.12 
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The  visit  from  his  sons  was  postponed  for  over  a  month  when  the 
boys  caught  the  measles.  In  April  he  expected  them  in  May:  "Perhaps 
good  grave  Walter  will  remain  with  me.  Arnold,  I  doubt  not,  has 
attractions  nearer  the  south  than  the  north.  Wherever  they  may  be,  it 
would  be  a  sign  of  any  man's  sagacity  to  pull  him  out  of  bed  by  the 
heels."  '"I  would  rather  my  poor  Julia  came  than  either  or  both — 
however  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them."  The  next  word  he  had  was 
that  they  would  leave  the  villa  the  first  week  in  June.13  Landor  went 
to  Warwick  to  await  them  there.  He  planned  that  then  they  should 
spend  July  with  him  in  Denbighshire.  "Arnold  says  he  cannot  stay 
beyond  two  months  in  England,  since  it  grieves  him  to  leave  his 
mother  for  a  longer  time.  I  cannot  blame  him  nor  argue  with  him  on 
that  point.  It  shows  an  affectionate  heart  which  I  am  pleased  at  find- 
ing, although  I  may  grieve  in  secret  that  it  does  not  lean  a  little  more 
toward  me."  He  even  thought  of  prolonging  his  time  with  the  boys 
by  traveling  up  the  Rhine  with  them  on  their  return;  but  "they  shall 
have  their  own  way.  Indeed  one  of  them  in  this  respect  seems  resolved 
to  leave  me  no  alternative.  Well,  if  he  pleases  himself,  I  am  satisfied." 
He  was  despondent  during  the  wait  in  Warwick,  and  his  stay  was 
further  marred  by  his  sister's  being  confined  to  her  room,  under  the 
care  of  one  of  Charles's  daughters.14 

And  then  came  the  blow:  about  June  25  he  got  word  that  the  boys 
were  not  coming.  They  had  got  as  far  as  Bologna  on  their  journey 
when  Walter  fell  ill,  the  aftereffect  of  his  measles,  and  Arnold  felt 
the  same,  "or  pretended  it."  The  younger  was  inclined  to  go  on,  but 
Arnold  determined  to  turn  back  and  prevailed.  The  younger  wrote  to 
express  his  regret  and  the  hope  that  they  would  be  more  fortunate 
another  time:  the  older  added  a  note  to  say  that  he  would  never  come 
to  England  at  all  without  his  mother  and  the  whole  family.  "He  has 
not  the  humanity  to  express  the  slightest  regret  at  my  disappointment 
nor  to  defer  to  another  moment  the  resolution  he  announces."  Landor 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  relatives  and  friends  canceling  the  engage- 
ments he  had  made,  and  then  returned  to  Bath.  "I  will  see  none  of 
my  friends  while  there  is  any  weight  of  sadness  on  me,"  he  told  Rose. 
"I  will  walk  it  and  reason  it  away.  There  is  only  one  thing  on  earth 
worth  an  effort  from  me,  and  that  is  to  grasp  back  again  the  senses 
that  seemed  for  an  instant  resolute  to  leave  me."  15  Such  language  is 
not  entirely  exaggeration. 
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By  August  he  felt  inclined  to  make  the  visit  to  Torquay  he  so  long 
had  planned  and  went  proudly  equipped  with  a  brand-new  waistcoat 
for  the  Regatta  Ball.  (Indeed,  Landor  seems  to  have  taken  more 
delight  in  balls  when  he  was  in  his  sixties  than  ever  he  had  done  in 
his  youth;  in  the  spring,  he  gave  up  some  good  music  to  go  to  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  Ball  in  Bath,  and  was  its  regular  patron  for 
as  many  years  as  he  was  able  to  attend  it.1'1  j  The  Garrowrs  were  still 
at  Torquay,  and  the  place  was  as  delightful  as  ever  to  Landor.  He 
had  busied  himself  in  the  spring  with  helping  Theodosia  Garrow7  re- 
vise her  poems  for  publication  as  a  book,  and  was  so  urgent  about 
the  matter  that  he  promised  to  review  them  for  her — "a  thing  I  swore 
I  never  would  do."  He  enlisted  the  help  of  Lady  Blessington,  who 
recommended  the  publisher  Moxon  "as  a  very  zealous  and  honest 
man."  But  the  publication  was  delayed,  and  then  abandoned  when 
several  years  later  the  Garrows  went  out  to  Florence.17 

The  arrival  of  the  Paynters  in  Exmouth  took  him  to  that  place  for 
"long  solitary  walks  over  the  cliffs  or  along  the  shore"  during  the 
first  week  in  September.  After  a  short  interval  in  Bath,  he  went  to 
Llanbedr  from  about  September  26  to  October  14.  Then,  on  his  way 
home,  he  spent  a  few  days  at  Cheltenham  and  added  one  more  to 
the  list  of  friends  whom  he  usually  thereafter  included  on  his  summer 
tours.18 

This  was  Anthony  Rosenhagen,  a  retired  civil  servant  who  had 
given  up  a  promising  career  after  Waterloo  because  of  failing  eye- 
sight. He  was  now  married  to  his  second  wife,  Fleetwood  Parkhurst's 
sister  Frances,  whom  Landor  remembered  as  a  little  girl  playing  on 
the  lawn  of  Ripple  Court  when  he  used  to  visit  his  schoolfellow.  They 
had  lived  in  Cheltenham  for  about  a  dozen  years,  and  since  the  rectory 
at  Birlingham  was  only  about  fourteen  miles  distant,  the  old  friendship 
between  the  two  families  was  renewed  through  Robert  Landor  (though, 
as  it  happened,  he  had  never  seen  Parkhurst's  sister  before  he  moved 
there).  Robert's  sisters  and  nieces  were  frequent  guests  of  the  Rosen- 
hagens  before  Walter  too  began  visiting  them.  His  renewed  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Rosenhagen  was  untimely  ended  by  her  death  in  1843.19 

Another  friend  first  makes  his  appearance  in  Lander's  correspon- 
dence from  Bath  in  the  summer  of  1840 — Colonel  William  Napier, 
afterward  a  general  and  K.C.B.  A  veteran  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Wil- 
liam Napier  lived  near  Bath  and  was  just  now  completing  the  publica- 
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tion  of  his  six-volume  history  of  that  campaign.  His  conversation  lost 
nothing  in  comparison  even  with  Landor's  hyperbolical  radicalism, 
and  they  disagreed  only  in  their  estimate  of  Napier's  cousin  Charles 
James  Fox,  whose  niece  was  Napier's  wife.  But  Napier  was  also  akin 
to  the  Irish  patriot  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whom  Landor  had  enthu- 
siastically introduced  into  one  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations.  A 
more  active  participant  in  political  affairs  than  Landor,  and  ten  years 
his  junior,  Napier  found  time  from  his  historical  labors  not  only  for 
newspaper  controversy  (like  Landor)  but  for  speechmaking;  in  1835 
and  1836  he  spoke  at  public  meetings,  and  sometimes  trod  on  the 
tender  toes  of  his  allies  with  as  little  hesitation  as  on  those  of  his 
opponents.  Yet  for  all  his  radicalism,  Napier  was,  like  Landor,  a 
Tory.20 


"I  have  acquired  all  the  habits  of  an  old  bachelor,  even  regularity," 
Landor  told  Rose  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Bath,  "and  I  like  my  own 
room,  my  own  chair,  and  —  what  is  never  tiresome  to  one  person  in 
the  world,  my  own  company."  21  In  that  solitude  he  completed  the 
project  that  had  lain  unfinished  for  nearly  two  years  —  the  third  play 
of  his  trilogy,  "imperfect  no  doubt,"  he  told  Forster  early  in  No- 
vember, "but  better,  I  promise  you,  both  as  poetry  and  as  drama,  than 
the  two  first."  Without  waiting  for  Forster  's  reply,  he  sent  the  manu- 
script off  to  Saunders  and  Otley  with  instructions  that  they  print  it 
immediately  at  his  expense  in  the  same  format  they  had  used  for 
the  first  two  dramas  of  the  trilogy  so  that  the  three  might  be  bound 
together.  They  replied  that  they  would  send  the  work  at  once  to  their 
printer  and  would  be  glad  to  know  how  many  copies  Landor  wished, 
but  "that  they  had  not  the  pleasure  of  publishing  Andrea."  Even  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  remind  Landor  of  the  unpleasantness  with  Bent- 
ley  over  the  earlier  tragedies,  and  he  wrote  helplessly,  "Now,  my 
dear  Forster,  what  is  to  be  done?  Which  party  will  pardon  my  thought- 
lessness? I  hope  both  will  —  certainly  the  most  generous  will  do  it 
first  —  I  myself  last.  Can  you  arrange  it  any  way  —  as  soon  as  you 
get  this?  .  .  .  Pray  send  or  write  my  excuse  to  the  publishers  both  — 
I  forget  those  of  Andrea  —  but  no  delay,  as  regards  the  printing."  21i 
Landor  was  even  tempted  to  send  an  artist  to  Warwick  to  take  a 
sketch  of  the  bust  by  Gibson  for  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume  which 
should  contain  the  entire  trilogy;  but  the  new  play  was  published,  by 
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itself  and  without  frontispiece,  by  Saunders  and  Otley  early  in  Decem- 
ber.23 Forster  congratulated  himself  that  Landor  had  at  last  heeded 
his  preachments  respecting  the  requirements  of  the  stage  and  had 
now  produced  the  most  dramatic  of  his  plays,  but  the  actor  Macready 
hardly  agreed:  he  liked  it  very  much — "as  a  thing  of  character  and 
picture  without  design  or  construction."  And  Macready  was  right.21 

There  was  the  usual  price  to  pay  for  giving  Fra  Rupert  to  the 
world:  £15  to  Saunders  and  Otley  on  January  1,  and  £15  more  on 
March  1  unless  the  latter  figure  were  reduced  by  sale  of  the  book. 
Landor's  letter  to  his  cousin  Walter  of  Rugeley  on  December  19  is 
more  characteristic  of  an  undergraduate  to  his  father  than  of  the 
proprietor  of  two  large  estates:  "You  will  much  oblige  me,  if  you 
will  send  me  another  five  pound  note.  .  .  .  Altho  I  shall  not  want  one 
farthing  more  in  the  next  quarter  than  in  the  preceding  ones,  yet 
this  publication  will  oblige  me  to  alter  in  a  slight  degree  the  remit- 
tances. Instead  of  exactly  £25  each  quarter  [i.e.,  month],  I  must 
request  of  you  £5  now,  £25  on  1  Jan.,  £25  on  1  Feb.,  £20  on  1 
March."  "r>  At  the  end  of  the  year  Landor  had  overdrawn  his  income 
from  the  trust  by  sixteen  pounds,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1841 
increased  the  overdraft  to  at  least  thirty-seven  pounds.  His  cousin 
was  obliged  to  explain  to  him,  when  Landor  ordered  some  money  to 
be  advanced  to  the  family  in  Tuscany  "out  of  the  forthcoming  rents," 
that  "as  long  as  the  Est.  remains  in  Chas.'s  hands  as  Trustee  he  can 
only  act  as  the  Trust  deed  permits.  He  can  only  pay  you  800£  a  year" 
(divided  between  Landor  himself  and  the  family  in  Florence).  "There 
is  no  fund  to  repay  you  the  [sum  you  ordered  advanced]  unless  you 
deduct  from  the  quarterly  remittance  to  Florence."  "''  But  Landor 
never  allowed  himself  to  understand  the  restrictions  which  the  deed 
of  trust  imposed  on  his  income. 

At  the  same  time  (December  1840)  Landor  at  last  made  the  ges- 
ture which  reconciled  him  to  his  brother  Robert — he  sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  new  drama.  Their  quarrel  in  the  summer  of  1820  had 
never  been  of  Walter's  making;  its  perpetuation  was  none  of  his 
wish,  and  we  have  seen  at  least  two  advances  he  made  toward  a 
reconciliation  (in  1832  and  1839).  Now  at  last  Robert  responded, 
with  a  letter  of  the  highest  praise:  "I  will  not  suppose,  that  in  giving 
me  your  Fra  Rupert 9  you  have  also  given  a  right  to  trouble  you  with 
my  opinion;  but  I  must  say  that  it  appears  a  far  greater  work  than 
Count  Julian,  written  just  thirty  years  ago.  The  power  of  com- 
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municating  so  much  meaning  beyond  what  is  expressed  directly  by 
words,  is  the  most  extraordinary  difference."  27  Robert  also  appar- 
ently disclosed  that  he  had  three  dramas  of  his  own  in  manuscript, 
because  before  long  (about  February  19,  1841)  they  appeared  over 
the  imprint  of  the  publishers  of  Fra  Rupert.28  Landor  sent  a  copy  of 
his  brother's  book  to  Lady  Blessington,  and  when  she  expressed  herself 
appropriately,  he  proudly  forwarded  to  her  also  his  brother's  letter 
to  himself: 

"For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  lived  without  any  correspondence. 
Neither  of  us  is  good-tempered  —  I  am  perhaps  the  worse  of  the  two. 
However,  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  more  honorable,  upright 
Christian  gentleman  than  my  brother  Robert.  .  .  .  [His]  living  fat 
Birlingham]  is  small  —  the  house  (I  hear)  a  magnificent  one.  His 
income  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  up.  In  the  time  of  the  cholera,  he  not 
only  attended  all  the  numerous  sick  of  his  own  parish,  but  those  of 
the  next,  from  whom  their  own  pastor  fled.  He  visits  nobody,  not  even 
the  squire  of  his  parish,  with  whom  however  he  has  always  been  on 
friendly  terms.  His  charities  are  large  and  judicious.  He  has  a  good 
library  and  some  fine  pictures,  and  a  large  garden  kept  in  excellent 
order.  This  is  all  I  know  of  him,  except  his  poetry,  which  appears  to 
me  to  surpass,  by  many  degrees,  the  best  our  country  has  produced 
in  the  present  century  or  the  last."  20 


On  February  8,  1841,  Dickens'  second  son  was  born,  and  after  a 
brief  thought  of  calling  the  boy  Edgar,  "a  good  honest  Saxon  name," 
he  resolved  to  invite  Landor  to  be  godfather  and  to  christen  the  boy 
by  a  name  equally  honest,  Walter  Landor  Dickens.  "To  give  (the 
boy]  a  name  to  be  proud  of  [is]  to  give  him  also  another  reason  for 
doing  nothing  unworthy  or  untrue  when  he  [comes]  to  be  a  man."  'Ml 
Dickens  and  Landor  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  since  their  pleasant 
week  together  in  Bath,  and  in  August  1840  Landor  inscribed  a  presen- 
tation copy  of  Andrea  and  Giovanna,  "To  Charles  Dickens,  the  only 
man  living  to  whom  I  owe  tribute,  these  two  small  coins  are  paid 
willingly."  31 

Landor  unwittingly  repaid  Dickens  in  his  own  coin  for  the  delay 
Dickens  had  caused  in  Bentley's  publication  of  those  two  tragedies. 
For  in  the  spring  of  1840  Dickens  undertook  to  edit  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  of  his  first  publisher  a  collection  of  contributions  by  vari- 
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ous  authors  called  The  Pic  NIC  Papers,  by  Various  Hands,  with  Col- 
burn  as  publisher.  In  June,  while  he  was  out  of  town,  he  learned 
through  Foister  that  Colburn  objected  to  the  essays  Landor  had  con- 
tributed, because  a  literary  friend  had  told  him  they  were  not  Prot- 
estant! Forster  argued  the  point,  and  Colburn  promised  to  reconsider. 
Dickens'  requests  for  proofs  of  these  articles,  however,  were  ignored; 
Colburn  simply  stopped  their  printing.  In  the  hope  of  bringing  him 
round  Dickens  then  withheld  his  own  contribution  to  the  book,  and 
there  the  matter  rested  until  the  urgent  appeals  of  Mrs.  Macrone 
reminded  Dickens  that  this  was  a  case  of  charity,  and  on  April  1,  1841, 
he  requested  that  Colburn  "send  me  back  that  manuscript  of  Mr.  Lan- 
clor's  which  you  refuse  to  print,  and  in  reference  to  which,  you  have 
taken  my  office  on  yourself; — in  order  that  I  may  return  it  to  that 
gentleman  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  his  receiv- 
ing it.  This  done,  the  Printer  will  receive  my  tale,  and  the  book  will  be 
completed."  What  Lanclor's  papers  were  is  never  revealed  in  the 
correspondence.^ 

One  other  request  for  literary  assistance  about  this  time  Landor 
turned  clown.  R.  H.  Home,  having  launched  satisfactorily  the  first 
volume  of  his  Chaucer  Modernized  (1841),  laid  plans  for  a  second 
and  requested  the  aid  of  Landor,  Tennyson,  Talfourd,  Browning, 
Bulwer,  the  Cowden  Clarkes,  and  Mary  Howitt.  Elizabeth  Barrett  was 
his  assistant  editor.  Landor  alone  declined:  "As  many  people  read 
Chaucer  as  are  fit  to  read  him."  When  Home  took  leave  to  doubt 
this,  Landor  wrote  again:  "Indeed  1  do  admire  him,  or  rather  love 
him.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  fairly  worth  a  score  or  two  of  Spensers.  .  .  . 
[  But]  I  would  rather  see  Chaucer  quite  alone,  in  the  dew  of  his 
sunny  morning,  than  with  twenty  clever  gentlefolks  about  him,  arrang- 
ing his  shoe-strings  and  buttoning  his  doublet.  I  like  even  his  language. 
I  will  have  no  hand  in  breaking  his  dun  but  rich-painted  glass,  to  put 
in  (if  clearer)  much  thinner  panes."'*'1 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  Crabb  Robinson  spent  a  fortnight  in 
Bath,  dividing  his  time  among  the  Wordsworths  (who  were  at  their 
friend  Miss  Fenwick's),  his  nephew  Thomas,  and  other  friends  in 
Bath,  Clifton,  and  Bristol.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  he  found  Landor  in 
high  spirits:  "  LHeJ  declared  himself  to  be  the  happiest  of  men;  he 
praised  Dickens  as  being  with  Shakespeare  the  greatest  of  English 
writers,  though  indeed  his  women  are  superior  to  Shakespeare's.  No 
one  of  our  poets  comes  near  him."  Two  days  later  Robinson  break- 
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fasted  with  Landor  and  the  two  took  a  beautiful  walk  to  Weston. 
Landor  "pointed  out  sweet  scenes  to  me  with  great  interest.  His  sense 
of  beauty  of  all  kinds  is  his  most  enviable  quality.  Were  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  aesthetical  judgment  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  feelings 
he  would  be  an  estimable  man.S5til  Naturally,  Landor  did  not  see 
Wordsworth.  In  fact,  only  two  months  later  Wordsworth  told  Aubrey 
de  Vere  that  Landor  was  quite  mad,  "adding  that  he  himself  heard 
him  advising  a  lady  not  to  teach  her  daughters  to  read  much,  but  to 
be  careful  about  their  dancing  and  singing." JB  "Up!  up!  my  Friend, 
and  quit  those  books! " 


Landor's  high  spirits  may  well  have  sprung  from  the  news 
that  at  last  one  of  his  sons  was  coming  to  England  to  see  him:  Waller 
was  making  the  journey,  and  Landor  traveled  to  Paris  to  meet  the 
lad.  On  the  way,  he  spent  five  busy  days  at  Gore  House.  "I  left  behind 
me  only  one  thing,"  he  reported  to  Mrs.  Paynter,  "but  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  little  key  of  my  carpet  bag  in  which  my  dress  coat, 
&c.,  were  packed  up.  I  was  forced  to  cut  it  open,  and  how  to  manage 
with  it  or  without  it  is  a  puzzle."  On  three  of  his  first  four  evenings 
the  party  went  to  the  opera,  and  Lady  Blessington  and  the  others 
begged  him  to  stay  over  a  day  for  Rachel's  London  debut  in  Heimione, 
but  he  declined.36 

The  time  was  far  too  short  for  him  to  see  everybody  he  wished  to 
see  in  London.  But  he  made  the  visit  of  greatest  importance  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  on  his  first  morning  in  town  (May  6).  Colonel 
Edward  Stopford,  the  husband  of  Julia  Landor's  sister  Laura,  was 
now  returned  to  England  from  South  America,  partly  to  educate  his 
only  daughter  Theresa  and  partly  to  find  capital  for  working  "the 
richest  mines  in  America,  which  are  his  property." ar 
"We  had  been  long  acquainted  by  correspondence;  and  if  there  is 
not  too  much  pride  in  me  to  say  it,  with  mutual  esteem.  A  more  gentle- 
manly or  more  noble-minded  man  I  never  conversed  with.  His  wife 
was  overjoyed  at  our  meeting,  talked  to  me  of  Llanthony,  and  of  the 
walk  I  took  her  over  the  hills,  and  of  the  grouse  we  started.  ...  He 
seems  very  intelligent,  is  extremely  handsome  for  a  person  no  longer 
youthful,  but  suffers  from  several  wounds,  one  of  which  penetrated 
the  liver.  .  .  .  And  now  appeared  my  niece  Teresita.  She  struck  me 
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as  being  very  like  my  dear  Julia,  rather  less  beautiful,  but  more  in- 
tellectual. I  am  afraid  her  health  has  suffered  by  too  close  an  appli- 
cation to  study." 

The  next  day  he  just  missed  seeing  Rachel,  who  had  been  calling  on 
Mrs.  Stopford.  He  managed  to  visit  Kenyon  and  Bezzi,  and  he  thought 
also  of  paying  his  respects  to  Lord  Normanby,  but  only  if  word  came 
that  the  Whig  ministry  had  fallen,  for  "I  will  never  pay  a  visit  to  a 
man  in  office." 

He  discovered  on  Saturday  morning  that  he  was  too  late  to  get  a 
passport  before  Monday,  but  "as  the  steamer  sails  on  Sunday  I  shall 
go  without  one."38  And  off  he  went. 


He  reached  Paris,  tired  enough,  on  the  moining  of  Tuesday  the 
eleventh.  Young  Walter,  who  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  arrived, 
was  as  thin  as  a  lath  but  otherwise  well  enough.39 

Despite  his  having  heard  from  Lady  Blessington  a  year  or  so 
earlier  that  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny  had  "rarely  in  his  life  enjoyed  so 
high  a  treat  as  the  perusal  of  [Landor's]  works  afforded  him"  to  and 
despite  his  own  familiarity  with  contemporary  French  literature, 
Lander  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  that  "any  among  the  literary 
men  [here!  knew  even  of  my  existence.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  at- 
lenlion  I  receive  from  them.  If  their  civilities  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
place  agreeable,  I  ought  to  be  quite  contented  at  Paris."41  Colmache, 
Talleyrand's  private  secretary,  introduced  him  to  the  leading  barrister 
of  France,  Lcdru,  on  whom  Landor  called  the  next  day,  and  there  in 
his  library  was  presented  to  the  celebrated  detective  Vidocq,  whose 
memoirs  Landor  had  read  recently  from  cover  to  cover.  "He  appears 
to  be  about  sixty  years  old;  wonderfully  strong  and  of  a  physiognomy 
mild  and  intelligent.  Ledru  told  me  he  was  so,  and  very  trustworthy."12 
Madame  Colmache  herself  made  a  great  impression  on  Landor;  she 
gave  him  a  pair  of  spectacles  which  had  belonged  to  Talleyrand,  and 
which  he  passed  on  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  "who  would  value  them,"  he 
said,  "even  though,  being  a  diplomatist,  he  could  see  through  a  brick 
wall"48  He  was  presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  Czartoryski,  "he 
having  been  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  by  the  deputies  of  the  nobility 
and  people.  Knowing  my  devotion  to  royalty,  but  probably  more  at- 
tracted by  my  hat  than  by  me,  he  conversed  with  me  the  greater  part 
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of  the  evening."  And  a  few  nights  later  the  princess  promised  that  if 
he  called  on  her,  he  should  meet  Madame  Recamier  and  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  Byron's  friend.  "I  have  never  anywhere  received  so  much 
kindness  and  civility.  I  have  been  introduced  to  many  literary  ladies, 
but  I  neither  know  their  works  nor  remember  their  names." 41 

He  revisited  his  haunts  of  almost  forty  years  earlier.  "My  favourite 
walk  was  always  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Formerly  I  used  to  walk  there 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  and  again  in  the  evening.  In  seven  months 
I  went  but  three  times  to  the  theatre  and  four  or  five  to  the  opera — 
nowhere  else."  There  was  now  no  opera,  and  the  Louvre  was  open 
only  for  an  exhibition  of  modern  paintings — "a  sad  disappointment.  I 
hoped  to  pass  every  morning  there."  But  there  was  excellent  music, 
especially  in  private  concerts.  He  visited  Versailles  again.  "A  few 
of  the  old  portraits  are  interesting.  It  is  wonderful  how  resemblance* 
are  transmitted  through  several  generations.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  a 
Dauphine  of  Auvergne.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  descendant  of  hers 
surprisingly  like  it,  after  two  centuries  and  more" — the  young  lady, 
presumably,  to  whom  he  lost  his  heart  in  Paris  in  1802.  "Happy  clays 
they  were  from  first  to  last,"  he  said  as  he  thought  of  the  time  he 
occupied  Marie  Antoinette's  apartment  in  the  Petit  Trianon,  " — the 
happiest  and  most  tranquil  in  the  whole  of  my  existence." 45 


About  Tune  11  Landor  and  his  son  reached  London  and  this  Hrno 
stayed  with  Forster.  The  lad  paid  a  visit  almost  at  once  to  his  moth  or  \ 
family  at  Richmond,  while  Landor  went  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Roval 
Academy,  where  he  saw  the  painting  that  he  continued  to  admire  mo^e 
than  any  other  English  work  of  art,  Stanfield's  view  of  Ischia  at  llir- 
beginning  of  a  storm,  "to  which  neither  Claude  nor  Caspar  nor  Nicola 
Poussin  ever  painted  anything  equal." 40  On  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, he  breakfasted  at  Kenyon's  with  Robinson,  Milnes,  and  Forster; 
young  Walter  was  not  with  him.47  He  and  the  boy  had  fixed  about  two 
o'clock  that  afternoon  to  call  at  Gore  House.  "But  his  grandmother  was 
announced,  and  I  was  most  desirous  to  meet  her.  Nothing  could  be 
more  kind  and  just  than  I  found  her,  and  my  wife's  sisters  were,  all  of 
them,  quite  as  cordial  with  me  as  Mrs.  Stopford  was."4*  It  was  indeed 
a  delicate  situation. 

"I  might  have  expected  some  degree  of  shyness,  at  the  least  on  fmv 
wife's]  mother's  part.  However,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  she  nor 
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any  one  of  her  daughters  was  less  cordial  with  me  than  they  had  been 
formerly.  Not  a  single  word  on  those  matters  which  rendered  my  stay 
in  Italy  quite  impossible,  and  equally  so  my  return  to  the  only  habita- 
tion in  which  my  heart  ever  delighted." 

They  seem  to  have  taken  him  back  to  Richmond  with  them  for  the 
evening,19  where  he  found  his  brother-in-law  Ravenshaw  and  little 
Rose  Ravenshaw.  "Excellent  creatures! "  he  said  of  the  entire  house- 
hold. "They  received  me  with  indescribable  kindness,  and  gave  me  a 
couple  of  dormice.  These  are  great  blessings." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  14  he  started  for  his  brother  Robert's, 
young  Walter  perhaps  not  with  him.  He  found  Robert  "living  like  a 
prince-bishop."  "All  the  money  he  receives  from  his  benefice,  he 
spends  on  the  education  and  comforts  of  the  poor.  Enough  is  left  for 
a  capitally  good  table." flo  From  Birlingham  Landor  intended  to  go  to 
Warwick,  but  the  general  election  caused  him  to  alter  his  plan.  "The 
fact  is,  I  abhor  all  popular  bustle,  and,  had  I  made  the  visits  I  intended 
to  make,  I  should  have  been  in  the  midst  of  contested  elections,  and, 
what  is  worse,  where  some  of  my  personal  friends  are  opposed."51  So 
he  returned  to  Bath  about  June  28,  unseasonable  though  it  was. 

There  too  one  of  his  friends  was  much  involved  in  the  election. 
William  Napier,  who  had  very  recently  moved  to  19  Green  Park 
(opposite  the  Hoopers  and  the  Yescombes — names  of  sad  significance 
in  Landor's  later  life),  campaigned  vigorously  against  the  Whigs,  and 
when  a  heckler  called  out  that  his  accusations  about  the  ministry  were 
false,  he  knocked  him  down.  The  man  entered  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  assault,  but  the  matter  was  settled  by  mutual  apology."-  It  was  the 
Landorian  approach  to  political  controversy.  Moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  Tory  victory  in  the  election,  Napier  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Guernsey,  and  when  the  news  came  Landor  wrote  to  his 
sister  of  the  singular  grief  and  low  spirits  he  was  in  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  greatest  friend  in  Bath,  with  whom  he  usually  spent  some 
hours  of  every  day.  "My  friend  Napier  made  a  glorious  speech  to  the 
Chartists,"  Landor  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  a  few  weeks  after  the 
election,  "I  hope  his  authority  will  keep  them  quiet.  No  man  in  Europe 
holds  such  influence  over  the  public  mind.  What  other  man  unites  a 
fiftieth  part  of  such  glorious  judgment,  courage,  and  integrity ?"r>:j 
The  election  seems  also  to  have  brought  promise  of  reward  for  Landor, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  seriously  we  can  take  his  statement 
to  Rose  that  he  "was  not  very  highly  pleased  when  I  was  desired  and 
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invited  to  ask  for  something."  "You  know  that  my  hatred  of  politics 
is  unfeigned — you  also  know  that  the  dearest  of  my  friends  are 
Conservatives." 54 

How  much  of  the  time  young  Walter  was  with  him  is  not  certain. 
It  rather  appears  that  he  may  have  been  in  London,  for  Landor  later 
apologized  that  his  "shy  Walter"  did  not  call  at  Gore  House.55  The 
lad  was  certainly  in  Bath  by  July  15,  for  when  Landor  wrote  to 
acknowledge  James's  The  Ancient  Regime  a  few  days  later,  he  said: 
"[Your  book]  reached  me  on  Thursday.  Walter,  who  reads  less 
rapidly  than  I  do,  has  kept  the  second  volume  from  me  until  this 
evening."  Landor  wrote  like  old  Mr,  Hardcastle  in  damning  the  bustle 
and  construction,  the  broken  bricks,  heaps  of  sand  and  lime,  rafters, 
and  boards  he  found  everywhere  in  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  in 
contrast  to  his  favorite  Bath:  "I  am  afraid  I  am  an  enemy  to  move- 
ment. Certainly  I  like  old  buildings  better  than  new,  and  most  other 
old  things  also — old  customs,  old  manners,  old  ideas,  among  the 
rest."50  On  July  22  he  received  a  gay  letter  from  his  daughter.  "Poor 
dear  Julia  thought  that  Walter  might  succeed  in  bringing  me  back  to 
Italy  with  him.  I  soon  found  out  that,  anxious  as  he  was  to  come  to  me, 
he  came  in  the  character  of  her  ambassador.  There  is  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  in  which  my  sweet  Julia  could  not  prevail  with  me."  He 
declined  an  invitation  to  visit  Ablett  and  at  the  end  of  July  went  to 
Warwick.57 

There  he  found  his  sister  better  than  he  had  expected,  and  reported 
later  to  Lady  Blessington  that  he  thought  the  sight  of  him  had  done 
her  good.  As  always  in  his  native  city,  he  had  many  callers.  He  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  dog  named  Oscar,  which  however  does  not  turn  up 
again  in  this  narrative  and  was  probably  left  behind  at  Warwick.  He 
amused  himself  with  reading  the  manuscript  of  Lady  Blessington's 
new  novel,  The  Lottery  of  Life.58  Toward  the  end  of  September  or  at 
the  beginning  of  October  he  and  young  Walter  went  to  Collon  to  visit 
his  brother  Charles,  "whom  I  have  not  seen  these  five  years,"  as 
Landor  wrote.59  On  October  9  father  and  son  traveled  together  to 
Birlingham,  and  the  next  day  young  Walter  went  on  to  Richmond 
while  Landor  returned  at  once  to  Bath.  "It  [grieves]  me  most  bitterly 
to  lose  [Walter].  God  only  knows  whether  I  may  ever  see  him  again, 
or  any  of  the  rest."  "[He]  has  left  me  grieved  and  solitary,  but  by 
permitting  his  return  I  have  a  better  chance  of  seeing  the  rest."(IU 
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One  of  Lander's  first  visits  in  Bath  in  October  was  to  Lady  Belmore, 
who  continued  as  well  as  ever,  he  thought;  yet  exactly  two  months 
after  this  call,  on  December  13,  she  was  dead,  and  he  was  left  think- 
ing about  the  pleasant  parties  she  gave  in  the  happy  days  thirty-seven 
years  earlier.61 

His  plan  was  to  rest  "as  contented  as  may  be"  in  Bath  all  the 
winter.02  He  took  up  his  pen,  and  scribbled  the  verses: 

The  leaves  are  falling;  so  am  I: 

The  few  late  flowers  have  moisture  in  the  eye; 

So  have  I  too. 

Scarcely  on  any  bough  is  heard 
Joyous  (or  even  unjoyous)  bird 

The  whole  wood  through. 

Winter  may  come:  he  brings  but  nigher 
His  circle  (yearly  narrower)  to  the  fire 

Where  old  jiiends  meet. 
Let  him!  now  heaven  is  overcast 
And  spring  and  summer  both  aie  past, 

And  all  things  sweet!™ 

There  was  excellent  music  in  the  pump  room;  there  were  dinners  with 
the  Napiers  and  visits  to  Admiral  Aylmer  when  he  was  in  Bath — for 
Rose  was  again  in  Paris.  At  Lady  Arundel's,  Landor  met  Bishop 
Baines,  principal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Prior  Park,  near 
Bath,  who  had  lost  a  cornstack  in  the  epidemic  of  rick  burnings  that 
marked  the  social  discontent  of  the  day.  "December  in  Bath,"  he 
wrote  to  Rose  as  that  month  approached,  "will  be  the  longest  and 
dullest  month  of  ihe  year." Gd 

As  it  turned  out,  he  contrived  to  get  away  from  Bath  for  a  good  part 
of  it.  Dickens  recovered  from  an  illness  of  some  months,  and  fixed 
a  date  early  in  December  for  the  christening  of  his  son.  Landor  told 
Lady  Blessington  she  might  expect  him  at  Gore  House  on  December 
3  if  the  visit  was  quite  convenient  to  her,  but  he  appears  in  fact  to 
have  stayed  with  Dickens,  who  five  years  later  recalled  "that  steady 
snore  of  yours,  which  I  once  heard  piercing  the  door  of  your  bed- 
room in  Devonshire  Terrace,  reverberating  along  the  bell-wire  in  the 
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hall,  so  getting  outside  into  the  street,  playing  Eolian  harps  among  the 
area  railings,  and  going  down  the  New  Road  like  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet." These  were  "days  of  much  enjoyment,"  as  Forster  called  them.60 
Quite  possibly  Landor  again  met  Carlyle,  who  had  abandoned  some 
of  his  earlier  bearishness  about  Landor's  writings,  for  when  Emerson 
in  October  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  essay  on  Landor  in  the  Transcen- 
dentalist  journal,  The  Dial,  Carlyle  passed  it  on  to  Forster  for  re- 
printing in  the  Morning  Chronicle:  "Landor  deserves  more  praise 
than  he  gets  at  present;  the  world  too,  what  is  far  more,  should  hear 
of  him  oftener  than  it  does."66 


Landor  also  suggested  to  his  sister  that  she  invite  all  the  brothers 
to  spend  Christmas  with  her  in  Warwick,  to  celebrate  Robert's  having 
got  well  entered  into  his  sixtieth  year.  "It  could  scarcely  be  so  merry 
as  several  of  the  former  ones  had  been,  and  perhaps  the  recollection 
of  those  might  a  little  sadden  them;  but  was  not  there  something  of 
sadness  in  all  such  days?  "  was  the  argument  of  his  letter.  She  gladly 
accepted  his  proposal.  As  he  was  leaving  Bath  for  Warwick  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington:  "Permit  me  to  be  quite  vernac- 
ular, and  to  say,  instead  of  the  compliments  of  the  season,  *a  merry 
Christmas!'  How  well  that  sounds — there  are  the  village  bells  in  it."  °7 

The  old  friends,  however,  were  still  falling.  Southey's  wife  had  taken 
over  the  correspondence  with  Landor  as  her  husband's  mind  clouded: 
"Alas!  he  no  longer  says,  I  will  write  soon  to  Landor,"  she  wrote  when 
she  assumed  that  task;  "for  when  I  proposed  lo  answer  in  his  stead,  he 
said,  —  Yes,  yes,  do  so,  pray  do.  Landor  has  indeed  a  true  regard 
for  me. ...  You  are  often  with  him  still  in  spirit;  his  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  you  is  unfading." fi8 

From  Warwick  in  the  summer  of  1841  Landor  wrote  lo  Mary  Boyle, 
"[I  will  write  today  to  Southey's]  wife,  I  may  almost  say  widow,  if 
I  can  .  .  f or  I  often  sit  when  I  am  thinking  of  her  and  him,  with  my 
pen  in  my  hand  and  with  ink  in  it  until  it  dries  up."  And  now,  the  day 
before  Christmas,  Mrs.  Southey  wrote  to  Landor,  "It  is  very  seldom 
now  that  he  ever  names  any  person:  but  this  morning,  before  he  left 
his  bed,  I  heard  him  repeating  softly  to  himself,  Landor,  ay,  Landor"  °° 

The  year  1842  quickly  brought  the  news  of  the  death  of  Francis 
Hare  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  on  January  1L70 
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Young  Walter's  visit  had  given  his  father  much  pleasure,  but 
Arnold,  after  all,  as  heir  to  the  estates,  was  the  one  whose  presence 
became  increasingly  imperative.  No  settlement  had  yet  been  reached 
for  the  repayment  of  Ablett's  loan  on  the  villa  at  Fiesole,  and  though 
Ablett  was  genuinely  forbearing,  he  did  suggest  "the  prudence,  whilst 
the  parties  are  living,  of  so  arranging  it"  that  some  term  for  repay- 
ment might  be  foreseeable.  Then  the  death  of  one  of  the  Llanthony 
creditors  led  to  the  calling  in  of  £5,000  by  her  executor,  and  Charles 
Landor  as  trustee  was  obliged  to  communicate  to  Arnold  on  January 
30,  1842,  the  necessity  of  raising  that  amount.  He  wrote  very  strongly, 
and  closed: 

"Walter  is,  I  think,  an  honorable  and  amiable  youth.  I  send  my  regards 
to  him  and  often  lament  he  has  been  so  criminally  neglected.  I  also 
send  my  compliments  to  your  mother,  and,  as  your  near  relation  and 
trustee,  my  earnest  advice  that  now  you  are  of  age  to  act  for  youiself, 
you  will  act  with  honor  and  prudence."71 
The  letter  brought  Arnold  to  England. 

JNot  knowing  how  the  young  man  planned  to  come,  or  where  he  was 
to  meet  him,  Landor  declined  the  usual  invitations  from  his  friends 
in  London.  At  last  he  got  word  on  May  17,  posted  eleven  days  earlier: 
Arnold  expected  to  join  his  father  in  Bath  about  the  twentieth.72 

Arnold  was  as  little  inclined  as  ever  to  make  any  concessions  to  his 
father.  They  apparently  parted  in  anger  before  the  end  of  June,  when 
Arnold  went  to  Rugeley  to  confer  with  his  Uncle  Charles  and  their 
cousin  Walter  Landor.  He  had  by  that  time  visited  Llanthony  and 
disliked  it.  He  impressed  the  cousin  as  utterly  ingenuous,  though  a 
more  critical  observer  might  have  been  inclined  to  call  him  heartless 
and  probably  lying: 

"He  has  mixed  so  little  in  society,"  wrote  Walter  Landor  to  his  cousin 
Henry,  "that  it  is  painful  to  him.  He  says  that  his  Father  treated  him 
precisely  as  when  he  was  a  child  at  Fiesole*  He  sat  with  him  all  the 
morning  in  the  house,  your  brother  reading,  writing  or  thinking,  &  not 
allowing  Arnold  to  open  his  mouth,  as  it  interrupted  his  father's 
chain  of  thought.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  this  with  the  smiling 
faces  at  Fiesole.  It  depressed  his  spirits,  &  he  felt  unequal  to  face 
the  evening  parties,  where  his  Father  expected  him  to  sing  &  exhibit 
himself,"  ™ 
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Of  the  quarrel  with  his  father  we  know  only  what  can  be  inferred 
from  Landor's  letter  to  Rose  in  July:  "I  have  written  to  Arnold — for 
where  there  is  no  dishonour  there  ought  to  be  no  dissention.  That,  and 
that  alone,  opens  an  impassable  gulf  between  parent  and  son." 7A 

The  settlement  proposed  to  Landor  (and  presumably  carried  out) 
involved  raising  £9,000  by  mortgage  on  Ipsley,  out  of  which  would 
be  paid  the  money  called  in  on  Llanthony  and  £2,000  to  Ablett75  as 
well  as  other,  somewhat  smaller  debts.  Landor's  estates  would  then  be 
encumbered  by  three  mortgages  which  totaled  £20,400,  interest  pay- 
ments on  which  would  naturally  consume  a  good  part  of  the  income 
from  the  properties.  "Mrs.  Landor  [is]  to  be  allowed  500  £  a  year 
instead  of  400  £,  so  that  she  may  resume  the  carriage,  &  Arnold  a 
hack,  which  they  laid  down  when  your  brother  withdrew  100  £  a  year 
because  Arnold  would  not  come  to  England,"  Walter  Landor  ex- 
plained to  Henry.  (This  sum  of  course  would  be  augmented  by  in- 
come from  the  farm  at  Fiesole.)  Landor  himself  would  continue  to 
take  the  £400  he  was  then  receiving.76  Whatever  surplus  there  was — 
in  Walter  Landor's  estimation,  less  than  £200  annually,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  amount  of  repairs  necessary — was  to  be  invested 
as  a  fund  for  Landor's  younger  children.  After  Landor  should  die, 
Mrs.  Landor  had  a  jointure  of  £500  a  year  chargeable  on  the  Llanthony 
estate  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  it  was  purchased,  and 
Arnold  would  of  course  inherit  both  Llanthony  and  Ipsley.  It  will  be 
seen  that  neither  Landor  nor  his  wife  was  suffering  undue  hardship, 
but  that  the  income  from  the  estates  was  considerably  less  than  the 
annual  £3,000  Forster  stated  in  his  biography,  and  the  provision  for 
the  future,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  was  very  slight  indeed.77 
"It  is  also  Arnold's  intention  to  settle  Annuities  upon  them,  but  I 
think  this  would  be  at  present  premature,"  wrote  Walter  Landor. 


While  Arnold  was  arranging  matters  in  Rugeley  his  father  went  to 
Gore  House  (about  July  1).  Society  there  had  a  brilliant  addition  in 
D'Orsay's  nephew,  the  Due  de  Guiche,  and  "d'Orsay  [himself]  was 
never  in  higher  spirits  or  finer  plumage."  Landor  saw  much  of  the 
Stopfords,  and  divided  the  rest  of  his  time  between  the  parties  at  Gore 
House,  concerts  (he  marveled  at  the  genius  of  the  boy  pianist  Rubin- 
stein), and  visits  with  friends  like  Forster  and  Dickens.78  On  July  16 
there  was  a  gathering  at  Lady  Blessington's  of  which  it  would  be  in- 
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leresting  to  know  more:  Landor  was  to  meet  "the  heads  of  both  parties 
at  dinner:  the  Due  de  Guiche,  the  Tankervilles,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Abinger,  Lord  Brougham,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  people  are  desper- 
ately stupid,  some  villainously  dishonest;  nevertheless  they  do  not 
take  away  my  appetite  nor  injure  my  digestion." 70 

Landor's  travels  this  summer  seem  more  erratic  than  ever,  and  are 
harder  to  follow  accurately.  He  dated  a  letter  from  Warwick  on  July 
20.  Then  he  returned  to  Bath.  He  escorted  Rose  and  (probably)  her 
mother  into  Devon  in  August,  returned  through  Bristol  to  Cheltenham 
(proudly  writing  to  Rose  from  a  dinner  table  at  Bristol  that  his 
luggage  had  not  gone  astray,  but  nearly  saturating  the  letter  with  soda 
water  before  he  sealed  it),  and  then  spent  a  week  with  his  brother 
Charles  at  Colton.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  September  5,  he  arrived 
once  more  at  Gore  House.  Three  days  before,  Arnold  had  left  London 
for  Italy.80 

The  very  evening  of  his  arrival,  Landor  met  at  dinner  an  old 
radical  political  acquaintance,  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  "I  had  not  seen 
[him]  for  many  years,  and  never  liked  him  much,  he  being  always 
querulous — yet  once  upon  a  time  we  were  in  the  habit  of  dining 
together  daily.  Those  were  bright  hours,  even  my  presence  could  not 
interrupt  their  brilliancy.  We  fell  into  politics,  that  is,  he  dragged  me 
in.  We  do  not  differ  in  them  quite  as  much  as  you  [£.e.,  Rose]  imagine, 
only  that  he  likes  them  and  I  detest  them."  Landor's  errand  in  London 
at  this  time  was  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  niece  Theresa  Stopford  to 
the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Lord  Charles  Beauclerk.  It 
was  a  splendid  affair.  "Six  brides-maids  are  now  become  necessary  on 
these  grand  occasions,  as  six  horses  were  formerly.  They  were  all  such 
pretty  girls,  but  Teresa  too  is  very  lovely,  far  beyond  them.  ...  At 
church  there  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Lord  and  Lady 
Essex  and  their  families,  Sir  Robert  Stopford  and  his  daughters,  and 
a  very  pretty  girl  who  knelt  by  me,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgotten." 
Quite  naturally,  "Uncle  Landor"  celebrated  the  occasion  with  verses.81 

From  London  Landor  went  down  to  Herstmonceux  to  pay 
Archdeacon  Julius  Hare  a  visit  deferred  from  the  preceding  July.82 
Thomas  Arnold  had  just  died,  the  headmaster  of  Landor's  old  school, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  much  especially  when  his  nephew  Charles  was 
at  Rugby,  and  Hare  and  his  friend  Bunsen  sought  Landor's  help  in 
framing  a  suitable  Latin  inscription  for  a  memorial  to  him.  Landor 
inclined  to  believe  Latin  inscriptions  inappropriate  on  memorials  to 
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Englishmen,  but  his  corrections  of  their  draft  were  gratefully  accepted 
and  (as  Forster  says),  "in  the  state  wherein  finally  it  left  [Landor 's] 
hands,  it  expressed  worthily  two  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
Arnold's  life;  his  constant  effort  to  uphold  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
laity  against  all  hierachical  usurpations,  and  his  unwearying  endeavour 
to  make  Christianity  not  a  dead  form  of  words,  but  a  living  and  actu- 
ating principle  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils."83  A  visitor  at 
Herstmonceux  a  few  weeks  later  found  the  Hares  still  talking  about 
their  guest: 

"Nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  pester  his  visitors,  or  his  host, 
or  any  one  he  meets  in  company,  with  all  manner  of  paradoxes.  The 
truly  amiable  and  lovely  nature  of  Tiberius,  or  of  Nero;  or  the  great 
folly  and  cruelty  of  Pitt  and  Fox;  or  an  examination  of  the  question 
which  of  the  two  (Fox  or  Pitt)  was  the  greater  fool — always  deciding 
in  favour  of  Fox — for  he,  according  to  Landor,  was  the  greatest  fool 
of  his  day.  Pitt,  he  says,  was  fool  enough,  but  had  a  little  of  the  rogue. 
Sometimes  he  discourses  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  modern  Greek  and  Latin  prize  poems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
showing  them  to  be  in  every  way  superior  to  all  that  the  Greeks  or 
the  Romans  ever  wrote!  Or  perhaps  he  spends  an  hour  in  proving  that 
Monckton  Milnes  is  the  greatest  English  poet.  In  these  humours  he 
praises  what  others  blame,  and  abuses  whatever  is  well-spoken  of.  He 
is  very  fond  of  the  Hares.  .  .  .  Julius  thinks  him  the  best  of  English 
prose  writers,  and  is  only  sorry  that  he  gives  way  to  such  strange  tem- 
pers and  crotchets  and  waywardness. . . .  Notwithstanding  these  strange 
perversities,  he  is,  they  say,  a  most  agreeable  man  when  he  chooses. 
The  Hares  enjoy  his  visits  very  much."84 

The  party  had  obviously  been  discussing  Landor's  newest  literary 
project,  in  a  sentence  of  which  he  assumes  as  axiomatic  the  sort  of 
paradox  the  Hares  found  so  amazing:  "The  worst  of  [the  Idyls  of 
Bion  and  Moschus] ,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  the  most  admired."  Ml 


Landor's  pen  had  been  almost  idle  for  a  year  and  a  half  when 
Forster  took  over  the  editorship  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  and 
had  the  happy  thought  of  getting  from  Landor  a  series  of  essays  on 
his  favorite  classical  poets,  under  the  guise  of  reviews  of  recent 
editions  of  their  works.  He  sent  him  Doering's  revised  edition  of 
Catullus,  Donaldson's  Pindar,  Meinekkius's  Theocritus,  and  an  edition 
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of  Horace,  and  Landor  set  to  work  assembling  notes  on  them.80  Every 
lover  of  Landor  must  have  been  glad  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  poets  he  had  delighted  in  so  long,  and  with  whom  he  was  thought 
to  have  the  greatest  affinity. 

The  readers  of  the  essay  on  Catullus,  however,  in  the  July  1842 
number  must  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  A  more  thoroughly  dis- 
organized work  never  fell  from  his  pen;  it  was  a  hodgepodge  of 
miscellaneous  notes,  some  written  as  long  ago  as  his  correspondence 
with  Parr  while  he  was  at  Oxford,87  it  ranged  through  the  bucolics 
of  Vergil,  medieval  and  modern  Latinists,  and  Paradise  Regained 
(forcing  into  this  essay  materials  later  expanded  in  the  Imaginary 
Conversations  between  Southey  and  Landor);  and  when  it  came  to 
rest  on  Catullus  and  examined  his  poems  one  after  another,  it  did 
little  but  make  whimsical  textual  emendations  and  comment  on  the 
technical  problems  of  language  and  versification.88  The  English  para- 
phrases of  some  of  his  favorite  Catullan  poems  were  worth  the  trouble 
they  gave  him,  but  they  were  all  too  few.  At  the  end  of  the  essay 
he  laid  down  more  succinctly  than  anywhere  else  in  his  writings  the 
critical  principles  by  which  he  believed  a  poem  should  be  evaluated. 
They  are  not  easy  to  comprehend,  for  Landor  was  no  philosophical 
critic,  and  when  his  principles  led  him  straight  to  the  conclusion  that 
Wordsworth's  poetry  was  of  an  inferior  older  to  "those  exquisite 
works  which,  in  [Felicia]  Hemans,  rise  up  like  golden  spires  among 
broader  but  lower  structures,  Ivan  and  Casablanca,"  we  are  almost 
ready  to  weep.sl) 

He  collected  materials  for  the  Pindar  and  the  Horace,  and  began 
also  to  range  side  by  side  the  beauties  and  faults  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses and  the  Aeneid,  but  discarded  his  notes  in  the  spring  in  con- 
sequence of  some  ridicule  upon  him  in  Blackwood's  (to  which  we 
shall  allude  in  a  few  pages).00  He  was  further  deterred  from  the  essay 
on  Pindar  by  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  which  had  fallen  into  such 
disuse  with  him  as  to  make  him  feel  he  must  learn  it  again.01  Two 
short  notes  in  Donaldson's  edition  of  Pindar,  however,  reminded  him 
of  the  story  of  the  youth  Rhaicos  and  the  hamadryad,  and  moved 
him  to  compose  the  best  loved  of  his  Hellenics;02  nor  was  the  fruit 
solitary,  for  "The  Hamadryad"  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
such  idyls  which  are  certainly  the  best  poetic  product  of  his  later 
years. 

The  essay  on  Theocritus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  completed  and 
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published  in  October  1842  and  was  all  that  the  essay  on  Calullus  was 
not.  Excellent  in  its  proportions,  it  said  superbly  what  must  be  said 
about  the  nature  of  the  idyllic  form  as  Theocritus  used  it,  then 
examined  the  Idyls  one  by  one  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  that  are  al- 
ways lively  with  wit  and  are  gems  of  re-creative  criticism.  The  com- 
ments on  the  little  comedy  of  the  two  gossipy  old  ladies  (Idyl  XV) 
are  as  delightful  as  the  poem  itself.  He  brought  the  essay  to  a  close 
with  a  brief  but  shrewd  consideration  of  idyllic  poetry  from  Theo- 
critus to  his  own  day,  in  which  there  is  due  praise  of  Wordsworth's 
writing  of  that  kind;  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  former  remarks 
on  Mrs.  Hemans  was  this  statement:  "Among  the  moderns  no  poet, 
it  appears  to  us,  has  written  an  Idyl  so  perfect,  so  pure  and  simple 
in  expression,  yet  so  rich  in  thought  and  imagery,  as  the  Godiva 
of  Alfred  Tennyson."93  The  "Theocritus"  is  Landor's  masterpiece 
of  critical  writing.  At  the  very  end  of  it,  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self from  some  sportive  parodies  of  the  ultrasimple  style  of  the  Words- 
worthians,  and  then  added  by  way  of  contrast  his  own  "Hamadryad." 
"In  the  poem  we  subjoin,  we  claim  no  merit  of  imitation.  .  .  .  Our 
hope  is  that  it  will  be  found  of  that  order  of  simplicity  which  is  simple 
in  the  manner  of  Theocritus." 

A  masterpiece  of  another  sort  was  his  article  on  Francesco  Petrarca 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  in  July  1843:  it  was  a  model  of  the 
biographical  and  critical  essay,  written  affectionately  and  wittily,  uni- 
formly lively,  sure  in  its  touch,  sympathetic  in  its  treatment,  and 
with  enough  of  Landorian  independence  to  keep  one  alert.  "The 
volumes  close  with  the  'Trionfi,' "  he  wrote  near  the  end  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  Petrarca's  poetry.  "The  first,  as  we  might  have  anticipated, 
is  *I1  Trionfo  d'Amore.9  The  poem  is  a  vile  one,  stuffed  with  proper 
names.  The  Triumph  of  Chastity'  is  shorter,  as  might  also  be  an- 
ticipated, and  not  quite  so  full  of  them.5'94  As  he  wrote,  Landor  was 
living  again  the  pleasures  of  the  composition  of  his  own  Pentameron 
and  the  three  Giovanna  tragedies;  but  he  was  also  reliving  his  own 
life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  what  was  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote: 
"I  can  not  but  wish  that  [Petrarca]  had  been  as  zealous  in  giving 
instruction  and  counsel  to  his  only  son,  a  youth  whom  he  repre- 
sents in  one  of  his  letters  to  have  been  singularly  modest  and  docile, 
as  he  had  been  in  giving  it  to  princes,  emperors,  and  popes,  who  ex- 
hibited very  little  of  those  characters.  While  he  was  at  his  villa  at 
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Linterno,  the  unfortunate  youth  robbed  the  house  in  Milan,  and 
fled.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  home  had  become  irksome  to 
him,  and  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  heart  of  a  father  was  over 
him." 

Nor  could  he  forget  to  whom  he  had  once  given  a  copy  of  Petrarca's 
Sonnets,  on  an  occasion  celebrated  in  Simonidea  nearly  forty  years 
before.  If  his  remarks  about  Petrarca's  play  upon  the  name  of  Laura 
(with  "laurel")  were  written  with  an  eye  to  his  own  poems  on  Rose,  it 
was  of  Ian  the  he  thought  as  he  wrote: 

"Perhaps  it  is  well  for  those  who  delight  in  poetry  that  [Laura]  was 
inflexible  and  obdurate;  for  the  sweetest  song  ceases  when  the  feathers 
have  lined  the  nest.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Petrarca  was  capable 
of  quitting  her:  he  was  capable  of  believing  that  absence  could  mod- 
erate, or  perhaps  extinguish,  his  passion.  Generally  the  lover  who 
can  think  so,  has  almost  succeeded;  but  Petrarca  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  writing  poetry;  and  now  writing  it  on  Laura,  and  Laura 
only,  he  brought  the  past  and  the  future  into  a  focus  on  his  breast. 
All  magical  powers,  it  is  said,  are  dangerous  to  the  possessor:  none 
is  more  dangerious  than  the  magic  of  the  poet,  who  can  call  before 
him  at  will  the  object  of  his  wishes;  but  her  countenance  and  her 
words  remain  her  own,  and  beyond  his  influence."05 
The  essay  closes  with  remarks  on  "The  Triumph  of  Death." 
"In  the  second  part  [Laura]  comes  to  him  in  a  dream,  holds  out  her 
hand,  and  invites  him  to  sit  by  her  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  under 
the  shade  of  a  beech  and  a  laurel.  .  .  .  Their  discourse  is  upon  death, 
which  she  tells  him  should  be  formidable  only  to  the  wicked,  and 
assures  him  that  the  enjoyment  she  receives  from  it,  is  far  beyond 
any  which  life  has  lo  bestow.  He  then  asks  her  a  question,  which  he 
alone  had  the  right  to  ask  her,  and  only  in  her  state  of  purity 
and  bliss. 

She  sigh'd,  and  said,  "No;  nothing  could  dissever 
My  heart  from  thine,  and  nothing  shall  there  evei. 

If,  thy  fond  ardour  to  repress, 
I  sometimes  frown  d  (and  how  could  I  do  less?) 
If,  now  and  then,  my  look  was  not  benign, 

yTwas  but  to  save  my  fame,  and  thine. 
And,  as  thou  knowest,  when  I  saw  thy  giief 

A  glance  was  ready  with  relief" 
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Scarce  with  dry  cheek 

These  tender  ivords  I  heaid  her  speak. 
"Were  they  but  tiue!"  I  cried.  She  bent  the  head, 

Not  unreproach fully,  and  said, 
"Yes,  I  did  love  thee:  and  whether 
I  tuirfd  away  mine  eyes,  'twas  shame  and  fear; 
A  thousand  times  to  thee  did  they  incline, 
But  sank  before  the  flame  that  shot  from  thine" 

"He  who,  the  twentieth  time,  can  read  unmoved  this  canzone,  never 
has  experienced  a  love  which  could  not  be  requited,  and  never  has 
deserved  a  happy  one." 90 

The  essay  on  "Francesco  Petrarca"  is  the  jewel  of  Landor's  writings. 
"[It]  looks  in  my  mind,"  wrote  Carlyle  to  the  author,  "like  a  per- 
fect Steel  Engraving  in  the  way  of  Portraiture."  1>T 


When  Landor  returned  to  Bath  in  September,  it  was,  as  he  planned, 
for  the  winter,  yet  in  fact  he  made  two  visits  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  seems  even  then  to  have  expected  young  Walter  and  Julia 
to  be  with  him  in  the  spring.  A  bust  of  Julia,  which  Landor  had 
commissioned  the  sculptor  Pozzi  to  make,  arrived:  "Arnold  says  the 
resemblance  is  a  very  good  one,  and  Walter  (who  is  a  better  judge  in 
the  fine  arts)  is  of  opinion  that  the  execution  is  also  good.  I  like  the 
style."  "I  promised  [it]  to  Mr.  Ablett,  on  his  saying  that  she  would 
make  a  beautiful  bust,"  and  to  Ablett  it  went,1'8  He  had  acquired  a 
young  kitten,  "but  she  mews  eternally,  and  tells  me  in  plain  lan- 
guage that  old  people  and  young  never  do  well  together."  "''  On 
October  21  Longfellow  and  Dickens  spent  the  night  in  Bath  and 
dined  with  Landor.100  A  month  later,  Landor  spent  a  few  days  with 
Sir  John  Paul  at  Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber he  visited  Sir  Charles  Elton,  whose  son,  a  midshipman,  Landor  had 
vigorously  defended  in  the  Examiner  against  a  cruel  and  stupid  sen- 
tence by  a  naval  court-martial.101  It  would  have  been  a  peaceful 
Christmas  had  Landor  not  contrived  to  confound  the  literary  world, 
and  his  friends  especially,  by  an  attack  on  Wordsworth  in  the  pages 
— of  all  places — of  the  December  number  of  Blackwood's. 
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EiNDOR'S  brief  honeymoon  with  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 
is  one  of  the  oddest  episodes  of  his  long  life,  and  is  still  not  quite 
explicable.1  He  had  attacked  Blackwod's  and  Wordsworth  jointly  in 
the  same  satire  in  1836,  and  much  of  his  correspondence  after  that 
date  continued  to  express  nothing  but  loathing  for  the  journal.  Ap- 
parently, however,  his  irrepressible  delight  in  ridiculing  John  Edmund 
Reade  got  the  better  of  him  in  the  summer  of  1842;  he  resolved  to 
see  that  one  of  Reade's  books  (which  were  usually  quite  ignored 
by  the  periodicals)  should  get  a  handsome,  if  ironic,  review.  There 
is  some  reason,  perhaps  not  very  good,  for  supposing  that  Lady 
Blessington  helped  him  to  find  a  place  in  the  July  Blackwood's  for 
a  short  article  on  Reade's  new  dramatic  poem,  A  Record  of  the 
Pyramids.2 

The  reign  of  justice  is  returned  again: 

Cain  murder' d  Abel,  and  Reade  murders  Cain. 

In  the  same  month,  as  we  have  seen,  Landor  dispraised  Wordsworth 
in  his  essay  on  Catullus.  He  was  already  at  work  on  a  second  Im- 
aginary Conversation  between  Southey  and  Porson,  a  sequel  to 
the  one  published  in  1824  in  which  Southey  had  carried  the  burden 
in  favor  of  his  friend  Wordsworth,  Now  Porson  made  the  attack, 
especially  on  Wordsworth's  simple  style  and  on  his  very  lax  diction, 
and  Southey  was  left  on  the  defensive.  In  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, having  decided  that  the  new  Conversation  as  it  developed  was 
not  suitable  for  either  of  Lady  Blessington 's  animals  (she  was  now 
editing  The  Keepsake  also),  Landor  offered  it  to  Blackwood's  and 
when  they  agreed  to  take  it,  sent  them  "nearly  the  whole"  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  with  the  promise  that  the  rest  would  be  transcribed  by 

The  Notos  to  Chapter  XVI  begin  on  page  578. 
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the  beginning  of  the  next  week.  "I  have  others  of  more  importance 
if  you  find  place  for  this  [Conversation]."  By  the  first  of  Decembe 
it  had  been  published.  Blackwood's  paid  him  the  very  considerabl 
sum  (for  him)  of  £25:  "In  this  hard  season  I  trust  I  may  do  goo 
with  it.5'3  His  friends  read  the  Conversation  with  something  lik 
horror. 

Though  Landor  had  new  reason  to  dislike  Wordsworth  for  hi 
hostility  to  Southey's  second  wife,  it  will  hardly  do  to  make  th 
excuse  for  Landor's  persistent  bullying  of  Wordsworth  which  som 
of  his  admirers  made  at  the  time,  that  "even  this  perversity  of  hi 
shows  the  nobleness  of  his  nature.  He  cannot  strike  a  man  when  h 
is  down,  and  would  fain  raise  any  who  [like  Southey]  are  sinking." 
Wordsworth's  reported  remark  that  he  would  not  give  five  shilling 
for  all  Southey's  poetry  became  an  irrational  obsession  with  Landor 
"It  is  very  true  that  Wordsworth  did  use  those  insolent  words  whicl 
brought  down  my  chastisement  on  him,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sotithe 
at  this  time.5  Even  if  it  were  true,  the  constant  repetition  of  it  cai 
have  done  no  good  and  hardly  shows  balanced  judgment;  yet  i 
Landor  had  any  more  personal  motive  (as  his  brother  Robert  siu 
pected),0  that  motive  has  never  been  discovered. 

With  respect  to  this  new  Conversation,  however,  our  feeling  loda; 
is  less  one  of  sacrilege  than  that  Landor  was  beating  a  dead  horse 
Wordsworth's  warmest  admirers  would  have  conceded  even  in  184! 
the  validity  of  Landor's  remarks  on  Wordsworth's  weakest  lines,  an< 
the  modern  reader  has  simply  consigned  to  oblivion  nearly  all  lh< 
poems  Landor  ridiculed.  To  the  highest  merits  of  Wordsworth,  Lando 
was  largely  blind;  they  were,  like  Plato's,  such  as  he  could  no 
understand.  "I  am  not  confident,"  remarks  Southey  in  this  ver 
Conversation,  "that  we  ever  speak  quite  correctly  of  those  wh< 
differ  from  us  essentially  in  taste,  in  opinion,  or  even  in  style.  If  w- 
cordially  wish  to  do  it,  we  are  apt  to  lay  a  restraint  on  ourselves- 
and  to  dissemble  a  part  of  our  convictions."  T  By  no  means  wa 
Landor  blind  with  respect  to  Cowper,  however,  or  Crabbe,  Young 
Burns,  and  Thomson,  or  (to  go  back  still  further)  Dryden  an< 
Chaucer,  all  of  whom  he  discussed  in  this  Conversation  and  abou 
nearly  all  of  whom  he  said  precisely  the  right  thing.  Cowper  hai 
nowhere  been  better  praised  than  here.  As  a  piece  of  literary  criticisn 
the  Conversation  is  well  worth  the  reading. 
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Before  the  new  "Southey  and  Person"  appeared,  Landor  sent  the 
editor  of  Blackwood's  a  Conversation  between  Tasso  and  his  sister, 
which  was  published  in  the  January  1843  number;  it  was  followed  by 
"Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  Oliver"  in  February  and  "Sandt  and 
Kotzebue"  in  March,  when  some  verses  to  his  daughter  Julia  also 
appeared.  These  Conversations  were  not  new:  "Sandt  and  Kotzebue" 
was  originally  sent  to  Julius  Hare  from  Florence  late  in  March  1828; 
the  Cromwell  was  written  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Forster's 
biography  of  Cromwell  (1839)  but  certainly  no  later  than  that; 
and  the  Tasso  exists  in  a  manuscript  that  dates  from  the  early  thirties, 
though  with  revisions  in  November  1842.8  Landor  was  in  fact  find- 
ing an  outlet  for  his  writings  that  promised  to  be  a  steady  one, 
and  he  showed  no  inclination  to  neglect  it.9  Another  Imaginary 
Conveisation  was  sent  off  for  the  April  number,  but  the  Conversa- 
tion which  appeared  there  was  not  by  Landor. 

In  so  far  as  two  men  who  were  separated  by  more  than  half  the 
lenglh  of  England  can  be  said  to  have  put  their  heads  together, 
Wordsworth's  son-in-law  Edward  Quillinan  and  Crabb  Robinson  did 
so,  with  a  view  to  punishing  Landor.  Certainly  the  impetus  was 
Quillinan'Sj  and  the  patience  to  do  well  an  arduous  piece  of  writing, 
but  Robinson  supplied  him  with  some  of  the  materials  and  insisted 
that  he  retain  the  dialogue  form  which  gives  the  paper  its  chief 
point.  On  February  7,  1843,  Quillinan  told  Robinson  that  he  had 
completed  an  "Imaginary  Conversation,  between  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  and  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  which  consisted 
"of  extracts  (pithily  selected  I  think)  from  L.'s  several  volumes  of 
Imv  Cons.,  [Christopher]  North  drawing  out  his  opinions  in  banter 
&  opposition;  &  L.  denouncing  all  the  principal  poets,  orators,  his- 
torians &  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity,  the  principal  poets  &  prose- 
writers  of  Italy,  &  France,  &  England,  the  leading  statesmen  of 
modern  times,  all  kings,  all  peers  all  baronets  &  the  nations  of  Italy, 
France  &  England;  in  his  peculiar  manner  &  in  his  very  words  as 
published  in  his  various  works."  30  He  took  great  pains  to  give  exact 
references  to  Landor's  published  writings  for  all  the  opinions  he 
placed  in  Landor's  mouth  (and  quite  fittingly  he  used  the  very 
copies  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  Landor  had  presented  to 
Wordsworth).11  "I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  words  attributed  to  Mr. 
L.  in  this  Dialogue  are  his,  but  the  sentiments  are,  &  there  is  not, 
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I  believe,  a  single  discrepancy — there  is  occasionally  a  little  waggish 
amplification.  But  I  have  scrupulously  done  him  JUSTICE."  1J  Na- 
turally, the  principal  focus  was  the  inconsistency  of  Landor's  conduct 
with  respect  to  Blackwood's  and  Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth  knew  nothing  of  the  project,  but  Quillinan  read  it 
to  a  number  of  friends  at  Ambleside,  who  were  delighted,  and  Words- 
worth's daughter  Dora,  to  whom  Quillinan  had  been  married  for 
less  than  two  years,  was  satisfied  with  the  piece.  Wordsworth's 
friend  at  Bath,  Miss  Fenwick,  suggested  at  the  outset  that  Blackwood 
might  print  the  Conversation,  and  after  several  failures  elsewhere 
Quillinan  persuaded  the  Scotsman  to  look  at  it.  He  sent  off  a  rough 
copy  of  the  manuscript  on  March  21,  and  by  April  1  the  magazine 
was  published  with  Quillinan's  article  in  it,  over  his  signature.13  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  occupied  the  space  originally  as- 
signed to  Landor. 

The  author  had  enough  respect  for  Landor  (whom  he  had  known 
in  Bath  more  than  thirty  years  earlier)11  and  sufficient  wit  to  keep 
his  balance,  so  that  the  article  well  achieved  its  purpose,  and  fairly 
enough  too.  The  London  papers  were  delighted  with  it;  the  Herald 
and  the  Morning  Post  devoted  long  articles  to  it.  It  was  reprinted  in 
America.15  Wordsworth's  friends  were  congratulatory,  and  even 
Wordsworth  himself,  newly  appointed  Poet  Laureate,  was  well  enough 
satisfied.  "I  knew  nothing  about  it  or  the  preceding  article  of  Landor, 
that  had  called  it  forth,  till  after  Mr  Q's  had  appeared,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend.  "He  knew  very  well  that  I  should  have  disapproved  of  his 
condescending  to  notice  anything  that  a  man  so  deplorably  tormented 
by  ungovernable  passion  as  that  unhappy  creature  might  eject.  His 
character  may  be  given  in  two  or  three  words:  a  madman,,  a  bad- 
man,  yet  a  man  of  genius,  as  many  a  madman  is."  J0 

Both  Quillinan  and  Robinson  were  somewhat  anxious  to  see  what 
Landor  would  do,  but  he  showed  no  inclination  to  retort.  In  fact,  the 
article  revealed  to  him  rather  forcefully  how  his  critical  principles 
and  practices  were  being  misunderstood.  Even  his  severest  criticisms 
of  particular  lines  and  poems  were  seldom  intended  to  lead  his 
readers  to  unfavorable  judgment  of  the  whole  work  of  a  poet,  and 
though  he  constantly  insisted  on  the  critic's  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self even  the  greatest  of  reputations,  he  did  not  conceive  of  himself 
as  knocking  down  gods  and  idols  indiscriminately.17  The  infidelity  of 
Blackwood's,  however,  called  for  a  divorce,  and  Landor  sharply 
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demanded  the  return  of  the  Conversation  he  had  sent  them  for  the 
April  number.18  Later  in  the  month  Landor  received  an  inquiry 
from  an  American  autograph  collector  named  John  Tomlin,  post- 
master at  Jackson's,  Tennessee,  and  this  was  his  answer: 
"It  was  represented  to  me  that  Blackwood,  although  now  gone  out  of 
repute,  could  give  circulation  to  the  dialogue  between  Porson  and 
Southey — the  most  beloved  of  friends.  I  sent  for  that  magazine  what 
would  have  been  quite  unsuitable  to  the  Book  of  Beauty.  For  his 
compliance,  he  had  presently  three  more.  Since  which,  I  am  told, 
he  has  inserted  a  long  piece  of  abuse  on  me,  written  by  one  Quillinan, 
a  person  in  his  employ,  and  connected  in  some  manner  with  Words- 
worth. I  never  have  been  induced  to  read  any  thing  written  against 
me,  lest  (what  however  is  very  unlikely)  I  might  step  down  to  an- 
swer it.  My  sensibility  in  these  matters  is  extremely  dull — and  un- 
happily I  receive  but  little  pleasure  from  the  highest  praise.  The 
excitement  of  composition,  and  the  ardent  hope  of  communicating 
just,  generous,  and  lofty  sentiments  are  enough  for  me.  ...  I  have 
now  given  you  an  account  of  as  curious  an  animal  as  any  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  as  wise  a  one  as  any — except  the  beaver.  By  the 
way  I  suppose  the  beaver  does  not  go  so  far  South." 19 


Southey's  death,  so  long  expected,  occurred  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  March  21.  According  to  Forster,  almost  the  very  last 
words  Southey  was  able  to  read  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
meaning  were  these  from  Landor:  "If  any  man  living  is  ardent  in 
his  wishes  for  your  welfare,  I  am:  whose  few  and  almost  worthless 
merits  your  generous  heart  has  always  overvalued,  and  whose  infinite 
and  great  faults  it  has  been  too  ready  to  overlook."  Landor's  New 
Year's  letter  to  Southey's  wife  in  1843  had  concluded:  "To  say  that 
I  wish  you  both  many  happy  new  years  is  saying  and  wishing  a 
vain  thing,  I  fear;  but  may  God  permit  them  to  be  as  little  unhappy 
as  I  would  pray  of  him  to  do,  if  I  thought  any  prayers  of  mine 
could  influence  the  divine  will."  When  Landor  received  the  word 
that  his  friend  had  died,  he  composed  and  sent  to  Forster  a  short 
poem  which  the  Examiner  published  in  its  article  on  "The  Death  of 
Southey":  "My  reverence  for  his  purity  of  soul,  my  grateful  estima- 
tion of  his  affection  towards  me,  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  words. 
But  it  would  grieve  me  to  think  that  any  other  man  should  have 
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testified  to  the  world  regret  at  losing  him,  before  I  had  done  it."  20 
He  also  instantly  bestirred  himself  to  get  a  pension  for  Southey's 
widow,  appealing  most  strongly  to  Monckton  Milnes  for  his  influence, 
but  the  attempt  was  fruitless.21 

Southey's  second  marriage  had  divided  his  family  and  some  of 
his  closest  friends;  after  his  death  the  quarrels  were  embittered  by 
rivalry  in  securing  proper  memorials  to  him  and  publishing  his 
correspondence  and  literary  remains.22  Landor  remained  quite  neutral; 
he  exerted  himself  to  see  the  work  done  and  lent  his  aid  impartially 
to  anyone  who  seemed  willing  to  carry  either  task  forward.  Caroline 
Bowles  Southey  left  Keswick,  returned  to  her  home  in  Hampshire,  and 
seems  to  have  been  left  nursing  her  memories  for  the  remaining 
eleven  years  of  her  life,  raising  her  voice  occasionally  to  Landor  but 
ignored  by  most  of  Southey's  friends. 

Landor  himself  in  the  Examiner  of  November  4,  1843,  set  in 
motion  a  subscription  for  a  memorial  to  his  friend,  submitted  an 
epitaph  of  his  own  composition,  and  offered  £20  as  his  contribu- 
tion. Joseph  Cottle  headed  a  committee  which  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty able  to  agree  on  anything,  and  Landor  publicly  urged  in  a 
Bristol  paper  that  Southey  had  preferred  a  statue  on  the  College 
Green  to  a  memorial  in  the  cathedral.23  Neither  his  suggestion  nor 
his  inscription  was  accepted;  the  bust  of  Southey  is  now  in  the  north 
choir  aisle  of  the  Bristol  Cathedral,  without  the  final  tribute  his 
friend  wished  to  pay  him: 

Robert  Southey,  born  in  Bristol,  October  4,  1774; 
Died  in  Keswick,  March  21,  J843. 

In  maintaining  the  institutions  of  his  country 
He  was  constant,  zealous,  and  disinterested. 
In  domestic  life  he  was  loving  and  beloved: 

His  friendships  were  for  life,  and  longei. 

In  criticism,  in  dialogue,  in  biography,  in  history, 

He  was  the  purest  and  most  candid  writer  of  his  age; 

In  Thalaba,  Kehama,  and  Roderick,  the  most  inventive  poet; 

In  lighter  compositions  the  most  diversified. 

Rarely  hath  any  author  been  so  exempt 

From  the  maladies  of  emulation; 

Rarely  any  studious  man  so  ready  to  assist  the  studious, 

To  raise  their  reputation  and  to  promote  their  fortunes. 

bonder  not  then,  0  Stranger,  that  our  fellow-citizen 
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Hath  left  among  us  the  lesolution  to  commemorate, 

And,  under  the  same  good  Providence  which  guided  him, 

The  earnest  wish  to  imitate  his  virtues. 


When  Mary  Russell  Mitford  went  to  Bath  in  April  she  was  so 
astonished  by  what  she  found  that  she  begged  Elizabeth  Barrett  to 
look  up  the  date  of  Landor's  first  published  volume,  "because,"  wrote 
Miss  Barrett,  "she  was  sure  that  it  must  be  fifty  years  since,  and  she 
finds  him  at  this  1843,  the  very  Lothario  of  Bath,  enchanting  the 
wives,  making  jealous  the  husbands,  and  'enjoying,'  altogether,  the 
worst  of  reputations.  I  suggested  that  if  she  proved  him  to  be  seventy- 
five,  as  long  as  he  proved  himself  enchanting,  it  would  do  no  manner 
of  good  in  the  way  of  practical  ethics."  Landor  had  gathered  together 
in  his  narrow  sitting  room,  Miss  Mitford  wrote,  specimens  of  art — 
"little  bits,"  as  he  called  them — that  might  put  to  shame  far  larger 
collections.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  them,  but  dangerous 
to  praise,  "for  the  proprietor  had  a  trick  of  bestowing,  which  caught 
one  so  unawares,  that  one  could  hardly  express  the  gratitude  for  the 
smprise."  She  herself  carried  away  from  that  sitting  room  a  small 
night  view  of  Vesuvius  attributed  to  Wright  of  Derby.24 

Early  in  May  the  visit  Landor  most  longed  for  took  place  when 
Walter  and  Julia  arrived  from  Florence,  Walter's  earlier  gravity  and 
seriousness  having  by  now  so  far  developed  that  Rose  and  his  father 
laughingly  referred  to  him  at  twenty  as  "the  old  man."  Rose  led, 
and  Landor's  other  Bath  friends  followed  her  example,  in  welcoming 
the  visitors;  they  joined  her  at  riding  and  frequently  at  entertain- 
ments, so  that  when  Rose  went  to  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  and  Elizabeth  Landor  urged  her  brother  to  bring  the  two  young 
people  to  Warwick  for  the  month  of  June,  Julia  exclaimed,  "We  shall 
not  see  Rose  then  all  next  month!"  "You  perceive,"  Landor  wrote  to 
Rose,  "you  have  already  given  her  the  confidence  of  familiarity" 
(she  should  have  said  "Miss  Paynter"),  "and  it  is  the  only  time  I 
have  heard  her  say  anything  in  a  tone  of  regret."  3C 

About  June  3  Landor  took  his  son  and  daughter  to  Warwick,  and 
from  there,  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  July,  to  Llanbedr,  where  Walter 
found  the  fishing  excellent  but  perpetual  rain  interfered  with  Julia's 
riding.  Ablett  enlisted  Landor's  aid  in  two  charitable  projects.  The 
first  was  a  matter  of  private  assistance  to  an  impoverished  and 
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tubercular  }oung  lady  of  genius  an<]  low  station  (her  name  is  not 
mentioned  %  on  \\hose  behalf  Lander  appealed  to  Forster,  Dickens, 
and  Macready.  The  second  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  charity 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  \Tales.  toward  which  Ablett  had  already 
given  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Denbigh.  Urged 
by  some  of  the  neighboring  gentry  <  though  others,  out  of  jealousy, 
pretended  to  raise  objections  *,  Landor  published  in  the  Examiner 
for  August  19  an  appeal  for  the  care  of  the  demented  poor,  for  whom 
there  existed  no  institution  'win  the  whole  extent  of  the  Principality."  -* 
Landor *s  original  plan  to  take  Julia  and  Walter  into  Devonshire 
\vas  put  aside  when  he  learned  that  Rose  and  her  mother  would  not 
be  there,  and  he  was  prevented  from  joining  the  Paynters  at  Brighton 
by  learning  too  late  of  their  plans  for  that  place.  But  though  Julia 
said  she  would  be  "quite  as  happy  at  Bath,"  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  make  her  give  up  the  visit  to  the  sea  and  consequently 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  at  Plymouth. 
The  journey  from  Llanbedr  w*as  made  via  Colton  (where  they  stayed 
until  July  31 »?  Birlingham.  Cheltenham  (to  see  Rosenhagen,  now- 
bereaved  of  his  wife  \  *  and  Bath,  where  the  party  rested  a  day  or 
two,  "You  may  fancy  that  either  I  am  or  am  about  to  be  a  bishop 
by  my  visitations  among  the  clergy,"  Landor  wrote  to  Rose.  They 
reached  Plymouth  about  August  9.27  Charles  Brown  was  no  longer 
there:  two  years  before,  he  had  emigrated  with  his  son  to  New  Zea- 
land^ and  died  out  there  in  less  than  twelve  months,  after  some  un- 
happy experiences  with  colonization.  But  Hamilton  Smith  and  his 
family,  whose  acquaintance  in  1837  Landor  owred  to  Brown,  had 
become  almost  equally  dear  to  him,  and  Brown  had  in  fact  written 
after  that  first  visit  "that  all  his  womankind  who  had  seen  [Landor] 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him;  that  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith  openly  declared  their  craze;  [and]  that  it  would 
have  to  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  other  great  Warwickshire  poet,  that 
no  woman  could  safely  go  nigh  him."  2S  Colonel  Smith  told  Landor 
that  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  also  expected  a  visit  from  Landor  at  Good- 
rich Court  in  Herefordshire,  but  once  Landor  returned  to  Bath  on 
August  18  he  declared  that  he  should  not  quit  the  place  again  that 
autumn  for  a  greater  distance  than  Clifton.29 

4-          4> 

Once  again  Landor  was  at  work  revising  his  manuscripts   and 
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printed  volumes  for  a  new  edition.  Why  the  project  had  lain  idle  for 
so  long,  or  what  made  him  resume  it,  is  unknown.  Forster":  says 
that  the  plan,  as  announced  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  Landor  sent 
his  essay  on  Petrarca  for  the  July  (1843  i  Foreign  Quarterly,  was  for 
a  collection  and  revision  of  all  his  writings,  to  he  completed  by  his 
seventieth  birthday;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
ject was  still  confined  to  the  Imaginary  Conversations  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  writings  did  not  become  part  of  it  until  the  spring  of 
1844.  "My  eyes  have  very  much  suffered  by  poring  over  my  own  il- 
legible hand,"  Landor  told  Rose,  " — for  such  it  is.  if  not  when  I 
write  to  you,  yet  when  I  write  in  pencil  or  in  small  characters  what 
I  dispose  for  publication.  Hundreds  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs 
I  have  transcribed  from  the  backs  of  letters  and  from  old  pocket 
books,  with  great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  with  great  doubt  in  regard 
to  certain  words.  Forster  tells  me  he  never  saw  such  extremely  small 
characters  as  I  have  employed  in  my  interlining."  C1  Some  of  these 
"backs  of  letters"  still  remain  fastened  to  the  manuscripts  or  printed 
pages,  and  their  postmarks  occasionally  help  to  date  his  work  of 
revision. 

Landor's  pen  was  more  active  than  usual  for  the  Examiner  also. 
For  after  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  lunatics  in  Wales  there  followed 
"a  severe  reproof  and  castigation  ...  for  [Lord  Brougham's]  mani- 
fold sins  and  iniquities"  (the  immediate  one  being  his  suit  against  the 
Examiner  for  libel),  and  then  a  series  of  letters  on  the  threatened 
revolution  against  King  Otto  of  Greece.  In  these  latter  he  seems  to 
have  been  spokesman  for  a  group  of  Greek  patriots  who  supplied 
him  with  information;  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paynter  that  his  first  letter 
had  been  translated  into  the  Attic  language  and  would  appear  in 
every  part  of  Greece.  "I  hear  also  that  it  will  be  (perhaps  is)  trans- 
lated into  the  Turkish.  Yesterday  I  sent  another  to  the  Examiner 
containing  a  series  of  charges  which  the  noblest  subjects  of  King 
Otho  bring  against  him.  I  rejoice  in  being  chosen  their  interpreter 
and  advocate."  32  In  the  third  letter  there  was  more  than  personal 
indignation;  there  was  warning  of  the  constant  political  threat  from 
the  northeast. 

"Few  are  aware  that  Russia,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  undeviating  in 
aggression.  Systems  do  not  change  in  that  country  as  in  England; 
one  Minister  does  not  raise  up  his  power  on  the  broken  plans  and 
thwarted  measures  of  another,  reckless  if,  while  his  faction  is  up- 
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holden,  his  country  falls.  .  .  .  But  in  Russia  the  fiercest  barbarism 
is  guided  by  the  most  sagacious  policy.  .  .  .  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies no  reverses  have  diminished  the  power,  abated  the  influence, 
counteracted  the  policy,  or  shortened  the  strides  of  Russia." 
"Do  not  think  me  spiteful  because  I  am  severe,"  he  told  Rose  of 
his  remarks  on  Brougham  and  Otto.  '"It  devolved  on  me  to  punish 
two  evil-doers.  I  was  called  to  it  by  many  loud  voices,  and  some  of 
them  from  afar.  I  do  confess  to  an  intolerance  of  baseness,  but  I  am 
very  tolerant  of  the  most  adverse  opinions  on  all  subjects  whatso- 
ever." - 

Meanwhile  Walter  and  Julia  remained  with  him.  but  they  had  prom- 
ised to  be  absent  from  Italy  no  longer  than  six  months.  ""This  being 
the  case-  I  have  never  uttered  one  word,  much  less  one  complaint, 
against  it.**  *"My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  thought  of  their  de- 
parture. The  happy  days  of  my  existence  are  all  past."  "My  Julia 
went  by  the  steamer  on  Sunday/5  Landor  wrote  to  Rose.  "The  weather 
was  very  boisterous.  I  rose  several  times  in  the  night  and  attempted 
by  putting  my  hand  out  of  the  window  to  ascertain  in  which  point 
was  the  wind.  .  .  .  My  dear  Julia  wished  not  only  to  be  with  me  but 
alone  with  me  as  much  as  possible.  We  parted  in  unutterable  grief, 
but  youth  and  fresh  scenes  will  soon  assuage  all  hers.  That  is 
enough." £4 


Landor,  eithe  friend  of  dogs,"  had  now  lived  in  England  above 
eight  years  without  more  than  occasional  companionship  of  the 
canine  kind.  For  some  time  he  kept  a  cat,  but  "when  I  lost  my 
marten,  I  foreswore  all  other  [pets]."35  Rose's  spaniel  Daisy  had  so 
won  his  heart,  however,  that  Julia  could  easily  see  what  would  most 
please  her  father,  and  promised  to  send  him  a  little  Pomeranian  from 
Fiesole — a  promise  not  fulfilled  for  five  years.36  When  Rose  was 
absent  from  Bath,  Daisy  was  occasionally  left  under  Landor's  care. 
**She  had  an  excellent  appetite,  which  I  treated  as  I  do  my  own, 
leaving  a  part  of  it,"  Landor  reported.  In  the  autumn  of  1843  she 
was  subject  to  regular  visits  and  prescriptions  from  both  Landor 
and  the  veterinarian.  And  Landor  had  also  to  prescribe  for  himself, 
for  an  attack  of  rheumatism  at  the  end  of  September  was  succeeded 
by  a  severe  cold  and  fever  early  in  December,  when  he  was  so  foolish 
as  to  go  out  to  a  musical  party." 
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On  January  30.  1844,  Dickens  ('and  presumably  Forster  *  journeyed 
to  Bath  for  the  day  to  dine  with  Landor  on  his  birthday.  It  is 
the  first  of  these  birthday  festivities  of  which  there  is  conclusive 
evidenced3  "My  birthday,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  was  a  day 
of  strange  and  unaccountable  emotion  to  me/r  Forster  quotes  Landor 
as  saying;  "and  in  all  my  pleasures  there  has  been  more  of  softness 
than  of  serenity.'5  Yet,  remarked  his  biographer,  "I  had  too  frequent 
and  large  a  part  in  the  grave  glad  pleasure  of  that  day  not  to  know 
that  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  it,  even  to  the  last  of  them  enjoyed 
by  us  together,  more  mirth  than  melancholy."0"  This  dinner  of  1844 
was  also  their  last  together  in  the  house  in  which  Dickens  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  Little  Nell,  for  sometime  before  April  22  Landor 
changed  his  lodgings  to  1  St.  James's  Square — a  move  from  the  east 
side  to  the  west  side,  though  still  near  the  lower,  or  southern,  end.10 

The  wTork  on  the  new  edition  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  was 
now  moving  rapidly  forward.  On  January  24  Landor  signed  a  formal 
agreement  transferring  the  copyright  of  all  the  Conversations,  pub- 
lished or  unpublished,  to  Footer,  "for  and  in  consideration  of  his 
esteem  and  regard  for  the  said  John  Forster  and  for  other  good  causes 
and  considerations  him  thereunto  moving."  "  Early  in  March  Robin- 
son learned  from  the  publisher  Moxon  that  Forster  was  bringing  them 
out  at  his  own  risk.  "But  he  will  not  allow  the  attack  on  Wordsworth 
to  be  among  them."42  As  it  turned  out,  the  book  was  published  over 
Moxon's  imprint,  but  the  arrangement  with  him  was  made  only  at 
the  very  last  minute. 

By  July,  Landor  had  begun  to  read  proofs.  At  the  same  time  he 
consented  to  a  revised  copyright  agreement,  so  that  the  new  edition 
might  include  all  his  writings:  "But  be  sure  that  the  printing  of 
my  poems  will  be  a  losing  concern,"  he  told  Forster.  "In  fact,  I 
care  little  about  my  poetry,  tho  I  have  always  been  revising  it  as- 
siduously. The  best  of  it  is  the  Pentalogia — but  who  reads  it?  ... 
Nobody  has  any  claim  on  [the  copyright  of]  the  rest  of  my  writ- 
ings."43 The  new  agreement,  signed  at  Bath  on  July  26,  was  made 
to  include  Landor's  principal  literary  publications  from  1820,  the 
unpublished  Conversations,  "and  also  certain  Poetical  and  Prose 
Works  partly  completed  and  partly  in  progress  and  hereafter  to  be 
published  together  with  the  works  hereinbefore  particularly  named 
and  described  as  the  Complete  Writings  of  ...  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor." The  transfer  was  effected,  according  to  the  deed,  because  "the 
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said  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  minded  and  desirous  of  having  all  his 
said  works  published  in  such  collected  form  but  is  unwilling  to  engage 
in  the  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an  undertaking  and  John  Forster 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Barrister  at  Law  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
same  in  furtherance  of  the  wish  of  the  said  Walter  Savage  Landor."44 

Once  the  resolution  was  taken  and  the  work  began  on  the  new 
edition,  Landor  devoted  most  of  his  energy  to  it.  Even  his  correspond- 
ence seems  to  have  fallen  off  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  letters 
of  this  period  which  survive),  and  his  round  of  summer  visits  was 
truncated:  except  for  the  journey  to  Warwick  on  August  1,  he  went 
no  farther  than  Clifton.45  The  former  journey  was  not  accomplished 
without  mishap,  however;  Forster  received  a  letter  from  Landor 
postmarked  at  Birmingham,  which  was  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  next  day  an  explanation:  "You  will  wonder  what  I  had  to  do  at 
Birmingham!  Why!  just  nothing  at  all.  I  should  have  changed 
trains  at  Coventry  for  Leamington,  but  the  fools  never  cried  out  a 
word  about  that  station." 4e  At  Warwick  he  seems  to  have  seen  fewer 
people  than  usual,  and  to  have  been  restless  for  Bath;  he  returned 
early  in  September.  "I  become  less  and  less  fond  of  society;  not 
from  any  [consciousness]  of  being  less  fit  for  it  as  far  as  spirits  and 
such  things  are  concerned.  Perhaps  these  are  too  exuberant  for  a 
time  of  life  which  ought  to  be  more  grave." 4r 

With  the  exception  of  some  pleasant  verses  addressed  to  Dickens 
in  Italy,  the  letter  on  Southey's  monument  already  mentioned,  and 
one  other,  Landor's  only  known  contributions  to  the  public  press 
this  year  were  two  letters  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  When  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  Dublin  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  large  fine, 
Landor  composed  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  obtained  the  signatures 
of  a  number  of  residents  of  Bath,  and  published  it  in  the  Examiner 
on  June  22.  It  was  a  solemn  warning  against  the  danger  of  war  with 
Ireland,  drawing  its  example  from  the  rebellion  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  a  plea  that  the  Irish  be  permitted  freely  to  maintain  their 
own  religion.  Four  months  later  he  sent  a  contribution  of  five  pounds 
to  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish  crusader  for  temperance,  with  a  letter 
which  was  published  in  a  Dublin  journal,  The  Nation:  "It  would 
grieve  me  to  read  in  the  public  papers  that  your  incessant  care  of 
others  has  been  hurtful  to  your  private  fortune,  if  such  an  event  did 
not  render  it  allowable  to  assist  in  removing  your  difficulties."  48 
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Lander's  new  edition  was  printed  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo, 
with  double  columns  and  small  type.  Forster  had  been  inclined  to 
urge  him  to  omit  nearly  all  the  political  Conversations  and  to  shorten 
what  remained,  but  Landor  declined:  "There  is  a  particle  of  salt  in 
the  very  poorest  of  them  which  will  preserve  it  from  decomposition. 
Beside,  this  is  to  be  considered,  which  nobody  has  considered  suffi- 
ciently. If  Shakespeare  had  written  but  Othello,  the  noblest  of  human 
works,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  half  so  great  as  the  having  written 
many  dramas  in  addition,  even  inferior  ones,  has  made  him.  Genius 
shows  its  power  by  its  multiformity." 40  And  so  the  first  volume 
reprinted  all  the  Imaginary  Conversations  of  1826-1829,  much  revised 
but  (with  minor  exceptions)  printed  in  their  original  order;  two  "sec- 
ond Conversations"  were  added  between  speakers  already  represented. 

The  second  volume  reprinted  the  Examination  of  Skakspeare,  Per- 
icles and  Aspasia,  The  Pentameron,  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  the  trilogy  of 
Giovanna,  the  shorter  dramatic  scenes  previously  published,  twenty- 
one  Imaginary  Conversations  and  a  few  minor  prose  pieces  newly 
collected  from  periodicals  and  annuals  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
most  of  the  poems  Landor  had  published  since  1800.  In  addition, 
there  were  twenty-one  Conversations  never  before  published  (some 
newly  written,  some  old),  but  the  greatest  quantity  of  new  writing  was 
in  verse.  More  than  250  of  the  poems — about  three  quarters  of  the 
total — had  never  been  published  previously.  Of  these  the  most  signifi- 
cant group  was  that  called,  for  the  first  time,  "Hellenics":  fifteen 
idyllic  poems  on  classical  themes  in  the  manner  of  "The  Hamadryad." 
The  Latin  idyls  were  not  translated  for  this  edition  and  did  not  yet 
form  part  of  the  "Hellenics,"  though  "Chrysaor"  (1802)  was  one  of 
the  group.  And  there  was,  finally,  a  new  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  The 
Siege  of  Ancona,  a  vigorous  and  moving  picture  of  heroism  and  star- 
vation in  the  besieged  city,  based  on  an  account  in  Sismondi's  History 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  which  Landor  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
historical  books  ever  written. 

The  Siege  was  composed  in  October  1844  when  Landor  boasted  to 
Forster,  "No  labour  can  wear  me  out.  Every  day  for  this  last  fortnight 
I  have  written  or  composed,  or  revised,  or  rejected,  for  above  ten 
hours,  excepting  twice,  when  I  spent  three  hours  in  Great  Bedford 
St.  Those  days  I  wrote  only  about  eight  or  nine  hours.  But,  by 
rising  in  the  night  to  sieze  and  fix  a  thought,  I  have  siezed  and  fixed  a 
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rheumatism.  I  am  incorrigible:  I  continue  the  same  folly.  ...  I  have 
only  one  [copy  of  my  drama] — and  my  wrist  akes  so  intolerably  I 
will  not  write  out  another."  By  Landor's  calculation  the  printing  could 
not  at  the  earliest  be  done  before  July  1845,  and  then  the  book  might 
as  well  wait  for  the  Christmas  season.50 

For  himself,  however,  he  set  one  earlier  deadline.  As  he  told  Lady 
Blessington  early  in  November,  "Once  beyond  seventy,  I  will  never 
write  a  line  in  verse  or  prose  for  publication.  I  will  be  my  own  Gil 
Bias.  The  wisest  of  us  are  unconscious  when  our  faculties  begin  to 
decay.  Knowing  this,  I  fixed  my  determination  many  years  ago.  I  am 
now  plucking  out  my  weeds  all  over  the  field,  and  will  leave  only  the 
strongest  shoots  of  the  best  plants  standing."  51 


Work  on  the  new  edition  was  necessarily  suspended  for  some 
weeks  while  Landor  acknowledged  Christmas  or  New  Year's  gifts — 
including  a  new  purse  from  Rose  and  a  seal  waistcoat  from  Lady 
Blessington.52  D'Orsay's  complaint  that  Landor  had  never  addressed 
any  verses  to  Lady  Blessington,  "your  best  friend  amongst  all  your 
best  friends,"  was  remedied  in  the  forthcoming  volumes.53  But  the 
visit  Landor  hoped  to  make  to  Gore  House  in  the  spring  (after  an 
absence  of  two  years)  could  not  be  made  because  of  the  prolonged, 
and  ultimately  fatal,  illness  of  Lady  Blessington's  sister,  Lady  Canter- 
bury.54 "I  walk  out  in  all  weathers  six  miles  a  day  at  the  least;  and  I 
generally,  unless  I  am  engaged  in  the  evening,  read  from  seven  till 
twelve  or  one.  I  sleep  twenty  minutes  after  dinner,  and  nearly  four 
hours  at  night,  or  rather  in  the  morning.  I  rise  at  nine,  breakfast  at 
ten,  and  dine  at  five.  All  winter  I  have  had  some  beautiful  sweet 
daphnes  and  hyacinths  in  my  windows."  Such  was  the  account  Landor 
gave  of  himself  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  early  in  the  year  1845.56 

Forster  came  down  for  his  seventieth  birthday  and  found  the  old 
man  as  lively  as  ever.  He  had  spent  the  previous  night,  until  three  in 
the  morning,  at  the  Bath  subscription  ball,  and  when  Forster  remon- 
strated that  this  might  be  tempting  the  old  gentleman  with  the  scythe, 
Landor  replied  laughingly,  "I  don't  invite  him*  but  I  shall  receive  him 
hospitably  when  he  comes."86  "I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  have 
attained  that  boundary  line  of  human  life,  so  little  do  I  feel  changed," 
he  wrote  to  Rose.  "It  will  seem  very  odd  to  me  to  write  not  a  line 
on  your  next  birthday.  But  long  ago  I  formed  the  resolution  to  write 
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neither  verse  nor  prose  after  I  had  reached  seventy."  5T  He  was  espe- 
cially delighted  with  a  gift  from  his  sister  Elizabeth.  Hearing  from 
her  that  one  of  his  favorite  old  cedars  at  Ipsley  Court  had  blown 
down,  he  wrote  to  beg  that  she  would  keep  enough  good  timber  to  let 
him  commission  a  little  box  or  something  of  the  sort;  but  she  was 
beforehand  with  him,  and  on  this  birthday  sent  a  cedar  writing  case 
made  from  the  tree.58 

His  greatest  handicap  in  the  gathering  of  his  unpublished  writings 
was  his  habit  of  giving  away  books  and  manuscripts  without  in  the 
least  remembering  to  whom  they  had  gone.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  collect  some  of  his  marginalia.  The  Conversation  between  Southey 
and  himself  on  Milton  lay  idle  from  October  to  January,  though  like 
many  other  things  it  had  been  nearly  finished  before  it  was  laid 
aside:  "I  am  afraid  it  will  be  long:  perhaps  there  will  be  enough 
without  it.  I  am  grieved  to  find  faults  in  Milton,  and  reluctant  to 
mention  them."  59 

Despite  the  large  increase  in  the  poetic  section  of  the  new  edition, 
Landor  spoke  uniformly  with  disparagement  of  his  verse.  In  the 
autumn  of  1844  he  wrote  to  Forster:  "Of  my  poetry  what  shall  I  say? 
...  I  go  on  correcting  and  correcting,  adding  and  adding,  all  my 
life  through,  and  nobody  (as  might  be  expected)  is  less  satisfied  at 
last.'5  It  was  eight  years  later,  in  Last  Fruit,  that  Landor  remarked: 
"Poetry  was  always  my  amusement,  prose  my  study  and  business" — 
a  statement  far  less  true  after  the  publication  of  the  1846  volumes 
than  it  might  have  been  earlier.60  In  this  year  of  1845  he  wrote  to 
Browning:  "If  ever  you  receive  my  collected  Works,  pray  do  not  say 
a  single  word  about  the  poetry.  I  might  have  been  a  poet  if  I  had 
given  up  my  mind  to  it.  In  prose  I  found  more  room.  We  had  no 
prose-writer  interesting  in  his  subject  and  graceful  in  his  style.  We 
had  none  who  could  stand  with  Pascal,  De  Sevigne,  Bossuet  and  Le 
Sage — nor  do  I  think  the  Romans  had,  or  even  the  Greeks." 61 


Landor  continued  to  pay  his  tributes  of  praise  to  the  younger 
writers  and  to  receive  from  them  private  and  public  expressions  of 
affection  and  admiration.  When  Dickens,  who  had  corresponded  more 
than  once  with  Landor  from  northern  Italy,  planned  a  journey  down 
the  peninsula,  he  asked  what  he  might  bring  him  as  a  remembrance 
of  Italy.  "An  ivy  leaf  from  Fiesole,"  was  Landor's  reply.  On  April  2 
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Dickens  wrote  to  Forster  from  Florence.  He  had  taken  a  carriage 
to  Fiesole,  then  climbed  to  the  convent  of  San  Francesco,  "and  was 
leaning  over  a  dwarf  wall  basking  in  the  noble  view  over  a  vast  range 
of  hill  and  valley,  when  a  little  peasant  girl  came  up  and  began  to 
point  out  the  localities.  Ecco  la  villa  Landor!  was  one  of  the  first 
half-dozen  sentences  she  spoke.  My  heart  swelled  almost  as  Landor's 
would  have  done  when  I  looked  down  upon  it,  nestling  among  its 
olive-trees  and  vines,  and  with  its  upper  windows  .  .  .  open  to  the 
setting  sun.  ...  All  Italy,  except  its  sea,  is  melted  down  into  the 
glowing  landscape  it  commands.  I  plucked  a  leaf  of  ivy  from  the 
convent-garden  as  I  looked;  and  here  it  is.  For  Landor.  With  my 
love."  "When  I  turned  over  Landor's  papers  in  the  same  month  after 
an  interval  of  exactly  twenty  years,"  Forster  adds,  "the  ivy-leaf  was 
found  carefully  enclosed,  with  the  letter  in  which  I  had  sent  it."62 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Landor  told  Forster  that  though  he 
would  never  read  any  critical  essay  upon  himself  unless  it  was  from 
Forster's  own  pen,  he  had  nevertheless  been  forced  to  listen  to  what 
was  said  of  him  in  Home's  New  Spirit  of  the  Age.  In  fact,  the  essay 
on  Landor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  that  book  (and  it  is  curious  to  con- 
sider that  he  was  one  of  the  "new"  writers  who,  like  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Dickens  had  not  been  included  in  Hazlitt's  Spirit  of 
the  Age  twenty  years  earlier).  Home  himself  obtained  from  Landor 
the  biographical  information  he  used  and  interwove  the  narrative 
with  a  critical  review  of  Landor's  writings  sent  him  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  a  collaborator  whose  part  in  the  work  was  not  revealed  until 
long  after  Landor's  death.  "Landor  will  be  pleased,  I  think,"  she 
remarked  when  she  saw  the  proofs.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  was. 
"I  laughed  aloud  at  his  description  of  my  wit.  I  have  none,  properly 
speaking — but  what  will  be  his  wonderment  if  ever  he  should  read 
Cervantes!  What  will  he  make  of  it!  However,  this  I  will  boldly  say. 
When  the  first  volume  [of  the  new  edition]  comes  out,  it  will  contain 
a  greater  variety  of  the  human  faculties  than  any  other  volume  in 
existence.  How  much  of  this  variety  is  good  for  anything,  I  would 
judge  as  positively,  if  I  could,  and  then  say  as  plainly."  6S 
Many  a  reader  of  Landor,  nevertheless,  will  fall  into  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett's error  of  finding  in  his  writings  wit  of  a  very  high  order.  When 
her  correspondence  with  Browning  began  early  in  1845,  Landor's 
was  one  of  the  names  most  frequently  mentioned  in  it. 

The  gift  of  a  copy  of  Browning's  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics 
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early  in  November  1845  brought  from  Landor  a  letter  which  delighted 
both  Robert  and  Elizabeth.  "What  a  profusion  of  imagery,  covering 
what  a  depth  of  thought!"  he  wrote.  "You  may  stand  quite  alone 
if  you  will— and  I  think  you  will."  Ci  A  few  days  later  (November 
22)  there  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  one  of  the  finest  literary 
compliments  Landor  ever  paid. 

TO  ROBERT  BROWNING 

There  is  delight  in  singing,  tho  none  hear 

Beside  the  singer:  and  there  is  delight 

In  praising,  tho  the  praiser  sit  alone 

And  see  the  prais'd  far  off  him,  far  above. 

Shakspeare  is  not  our  poety  but  the  World's, 

Therefor  on  him  no  speech;  and  brief  for  thee. 

Browning!  Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale 

No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 

So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 

So  varied  in  discourse.  But  warmer  climes 

Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing:  the  breeze 

Of  Alpine  highths  thou  playest  with  borne  on 

Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 

The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song. 

Landor's  resolution  to  write  no  more  poetry  was  somehow  forgotten. 
The  eighth  and  final  number  of  Browning's  Bells  and  Pomegranates 
contained  the  dramas  of  "Luria"  and  "A  Soul's  Tragedy"  and  bore 
the  following  words  on  one  of  the  preliminary  pages: 

I  dedicate 
these  last  attempts  for  the  present  at  dramatic  poetry 

To  a  Great  Dramatic  Poet; 

"wishing  what  I  write  may  be  read  by  his  light:93 

— if  a  phrase  originally  addressed,  by  not  the  least  worthy 

of  his  contemporaries, 

to  Shakespeare, 

may  be  applied  here,  by  one  whose  sole  privilege 
is  in  a  grateful  admiration, 
to  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

March  29, 1846. 
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Browning  and  Elizabeth  waited  eagerly  for  Landor's  acknowledgment, 
and  when  it  came  it  more  than  satisfied  them.  "Let  us  agree  to  drop 
Sirs  for  ever,"  it  began  after  the  informal  greeting,  "My  dear  Brown- 
ing." "Go  on  and  pass  us  poor  devils!  If  you  do  not  go  far  ahead  of 
me  I  will  crack  my  whip  at  you  and  make  you  spring  forward.  So,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Tours  as  you  demean  yourself.'  " 65 


In  the  summer  of  1845  Landor  made  his  customary  visit  to  War- 
wick, where  in  August  he  was  still  occupied  with  the  reading  of  proofs: 
"Nothing  can  exceed  my  stupidity,"  he  complained  to  Forster. 
"In  vain  do  I  always  read,  twice  over,  every  proof-sheet.  It  is 
seldom  I  perceive  any  thing  to  correct  the  second  time  of  read- 
ing. In  fact,  as  you  say,  I  do  read  with  my  mind,  rather  than 
with  my  eyes,  which,  from  using  them  at  night  all  my  life,  are 
now  good  for  nothing.  Unless  I  read  fast,  I  do  not  comprehend 
a  book  so  well — I  miss  the  dependencies  and  sequences  of  thoughts. 
What  infinite  trouble  have  I  given  you,  my  generous  indulgent 
Forster!" 

"Southey  and  Landor"  was  still  unfinished,  but  Landor  promised 
that  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  Bath  he  would  "make  a  stir  about 
my  Milton." 

"It  contained  a  vast  number  of  notes,  some  on  the  margin,  some  on 
slips  of  paper — I  am  afraid  a  person  in  the  house  has  stolen  it.  I  have 
already  lost  some  silk  stockings  and  cambric  handkerchefs.  I  w? 
surrender  my  whole  wardrobe  for  my  Milton.  Can  not  you  come  over 
some  day?  we  will  then  see  how  much  we  shall  be  able  to  expurgate 
from  my  poetry.  I  have  little  which  you  have  not  seen — but  much  of 
what  you  have  seen  must  be  cast  away."  86 

He  allowed  himself,  however,  to  be  carried  off  to  Colton  by  his 
brother  Charles,  who  came  to  Warwick  on  purpose  to  persuade  him; 
and  he  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  remained  there  ten  or  eleven  days 
before  he  set  out  for  Bath  on  August  27.  The  summer  was  rounded 
off  with  three  weeks  by  the  sea  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  presumably  in 
the  company  of  the  Paynters.67 


On   February   18,   1846,   Rose   Paynter   married   Charles   Bruue 


Graves  Sawle,  eldest  son  of  a  Cornish  baronet.  Landor  was  of  course 
present  in  the  church  at  Walcot,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  with 
some  verses  "To  a  Bride,"  which  were  (with  a  single  exception)  the 
very  latest  of  his  lines  to  be  included  in  the  collected  Works.  No 
advantage  of  wealth  or  station,  they  said,  can  compensate  for  equality 
of  age  between  man  and  wife — and  such  equality  there  was  between 
Rose  and  her  husband. 

.  .  .  Incense  must  have  fire  for  its  ascent 
Else  'tis  inert  and  cannot  reach  the  idol. 
Youth  is  the  sole  equivalent  of  youth. 
Enjoy  it  while  it  lasts;  and  last  it  will; 
Love  can  prolong  it  in  despite  of  Years. 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  appeared  to  you  sad  and  sorrowful  on  your 
wedding  day,"  he  wrote  to  her  on  March  15,  "I  am  convinced  you 
have  chosen  the  man  most  certain  to  make  you  happy  for  life.  .  .  . 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  one  more  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
Ball.  It  is  the  only  one  I  shall  attend  this  season.  And  after  this  season 
I  shall  give  up  balls  and  all  other  amusements.  It  is  time  I  should 
begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  age,  and  I  think  I  do.  Let  me  fold  my  arms 
across  my  breast,  and  go  quietly  down  the  current  until  where  the 
current  ends.  .  .  .  Adieu,  my  ever  dear  friend,  and  believe  me,  your 
husband's  too."  Sad  nevertheless  he  must  have  been,  for  Rose  had 
become  the  dearest  of  all  people  to  him,  and  though  late  in  life  she 
spoke  of  herself  as  a  "young  and  ignorant  girl"  who  only  "carelessly 
appreciated"  Landor's  verses  and  his  friendship,  it  is  most  certain 
that  she  did  herself  injustice.  Early  in  the  autumn  he  wrote  to  her: 
"Between  the  hay-harvest  and  the  corn-harvest  there  is  a  lull  of  nature, 
a  calm  and  somewhat  dull  quiescence.  Autumn  then  comes  to  tell  us 
of  the  world's  varieties  and  changes.  At  last  the  white  pall  of  nature 
closes  round  us*  In  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I  seem  to  myself 
to  have  passed  through  all  the  seasons  of  life  excepting  the  very  ear- 
liest and  the  very  latest.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  been  so  happy 
in  any  other  equal  and  continued  space  of  time.  Italy  would  some- 
times flash  back  upon  me;  but  the  lightnings  only  kept  the  memory 
awake,  without  disturbing  it.  How  much,  how  nearly  all,  of  this  con- 
tentment do  I  owe  to  your  friendship,  to  your  music  and  your 
conversation!"68 
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Forster  in  February  succeeded  Dickens  temporarily  as  editor  of 
the  Daily  News™  but  by  that  time  the  worst  of  the  work  on  Landor's 
two  volumes  was  over.  Until  nearly  the  end,  there  was  some  thought 
of  including  his  Latin  poetry,  but  Landor  was  willing  to  give  it  up 
for  the  moment.  "You  agree  with  me  that  the  latin  poetry,  if  ever 
reprinted,  may  be  postponed,"  he  wrote.  "After  Thursday's  proof 
there  will  be  only  three  more.  This  will  awaken  your  piety,  and 
make  you  say  thank  God! — almost  as  often  as  I  have  said,  and  shall 
say,  thank  Forster!"  One  concession  Forster  had  wrung  from  the  old 
man:  to  give  up  his  reformed  spelling;  he  reluctantly  assented,  pro- 
vided he  might  retain  only  a  few  spellings  to  which  Milton  lent  author- 
ity. Even  those  the  printer  seemed  unwilling  to  allow:  "It  is  my  firm 
determination  never  to  look  at  another  proof-sheet  so  long  as  I  exist," 
Landor  wrote.  "I  had  revised  all  you  now  send  me.  Poetry  is  turned 
into  prose  by  the  printer  adhering  to  such  things  as  look'd — snapp'd 
&c"  (instead  of  "lookt"  and  "snapt").  "I  can  not  countenance  my 
eternal  ignominy  by  perpetuating  these  stupidities  and  abuses.  .  .  . 
I  never  stir  without  authority,  and  I  prefer  the  best  to  the  worst.  .  .  . 
Well,  god  bless  you,  my  good  patient  kind  Forster,  and  believe  me 
ever  most  affectionatly  Yours  WL."  70 

The  volumes  were  very  properly  dedicated  to  Forster  and  Julius 
Hare,  without  whose  boundless  editorial  patience  Landor  well  knew 
that  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  present  his  original  Imaginary 
Conversations  or  this  new  edition  to  the  public.  He  is  said  to  have 
omitted  the  original  dedications  of  the  Conversations ,  "for  Mina  gave 
orders  to  kill  a  woman;  Bolivar  was  a  coxcomb  and  impostor,  having 
been  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  battle  he  pretended  to  have 
won;  and  Wilson  is  worse  than  a  whig."  But  separate  dedications  of 
the  various  parts  would  have  been  pointless  in  a  collected  edition, 
and  it  is  hardly  proper  to  look  upon  the  earlier  dedications  as 
"suppressed."71 

At  last  Forster  was  able  to  congratulate  Landor  on  the  completion 
of  the  printing,  and  he  chose  to  do  so  in  verse.  Landor  replied  with 
some  graceful  lines  to  Forster  which  he  insisted  should  be  added  at 
the  end  of  the  volumes,  though  the  final  sheet  had  to  be  canceled  in 
order  to  admit  them.  "As  the  volumes  begin  they  must  end  with  you. 
A  te  principium,  tibi  desinet." 72  On  Saturday,  May  9,  Forster  came 
down  to  Bath  for  the  night  to  celebrate  with  the  old  man  the  end  of 
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their  work.7'  A  last-minute  change  in  the  plans  for  publication,  how- 
ever, held  up  the  appearance  of  the  book  for  another  month:  Moxon 
agreed  to  take  over  the  volumes,  which  as  late  as  May  5  were  being 
announced  as  the  publication  of  Bradbury  and  Evans,  their  printers.74 
Thus  the  name  of  Landor,  which  had  been  one  of  the  first  on  Moxon's 
list  with  the  1831  volume,  continued  among  the  distinguished  poets 
whose  work  that  eminent  publisher  presented  to  the  world. 


The  last  of  May,  Landor  went  to  Gore  House  to  await  the  day  of 
publication.  On  the  thirty-first,  he  dined  at  Forster's,  and  was  there 
when  Macready  called  to  cement  the  peace  between  himself  and 
Forster  after  a  recent  quarrel.  "Much  talk  on  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  etc.,"  he  noted  in  his  diary.  Macready's 
remark  on  the  very  general  diffusion  of  taste  in  France  met  with 
a  Johnsonian  interruption  from  Landor:  "Sir,  the  French  are  all 
scoundrels."  76 

On  June  2  Kenyon  entertained  Landor,  Browning,  and  others,  while 
Elizabeth  Barrett  in  her  rooms  wondered  about  Browning's  headache: 
"Is  it  better,  dearest,  by  this  time,  or  is  it  ringing  and  aching  even, 
under  the  crashing  throat-peals  of  Mr.  Landor's  laughter?  he  laughs, 
I  remember  like  an  ogre — he  laughs  as  if  laughter  could  kill,  and 
he  knew  it,  thinking  of  an  enemy.  May  it  do  his  friends  no  harm 
tonight!"70  That  laughter  of  Landor's,  extravagant,  uproarious,  rising 
peal  on  peal,  and  yet  not  always  quite  pleasing,  became  his  most 
notorious  characteristic.  "He  was  sincere  as  well  as  ardent  and  im- 
petuous," Carlyle  told  a  friend  a  few  years  later,  "and  he  was  alto- 
gether persuaded  for  the  time  that  the  wild  fancies  he  paraded  before 
the  world  were  actual  verities.  But  the  personal  impression  he  left  on 
those  who  casually  encountered  him  was  that  of  a  wild  creature  with 
fierce  eyes  and  boisterous  attitudes,  uttering  prodigious  exaggerations 
on  every  topic  that  turned  up,  followed  by  a  guffaw  of  laughter  that 
was  not  exhilarating;  rather  otherwise,  indeed."  Nevertheless,  "He 
was  not  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  but  he  was  inflexible  in  his  deter- 
mination to  be  right,  which,  when  one  came  to  consider  it,  was  the 
more  manful  and  honourable  method."  77 

Landor  returned  to  Bath  the  moment  the  volumes  appeared,78  leav- 
ing of  course  a  copy  with  his  hostess,  Lady  Blessington.  Sale  was 
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moderately  good.  Browning  called  on  Forster  on  the  morning  of  June 
16  and  learned  that  some  five  hundred  copies  (or  was  it  only  three 
hundred?)  had  been  sold  already,  "so  there  is  hope  for  Landor's 
lovers/9  ™  To  every  friend,  to  every  acquaintance,  who  might  be  glad 
to  own  a  copy,  Landor  ordered  Moxon  to  send  the  book  as  a  gift,  at 
the  cost  of  26s.  lid.  to  the  author  for  each  one.80  If  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  praise  give  the  impression  that  the  writers  had  not  yet  read 
the  hook,  it  was  not  so  with  General  William  Napier's  three,  written 
as  he  advanced  through  the  two  volumes.  "You  have  shown  that  you 
could  have  talked  well  and  wittily  to  the  greatest  men  and  women 
of  every  nation  and  of  every  age.  ...  To  the  women  you  certainly 
could,  you  cunning  knave,  for  you  have  adorned  them  with  all  the 
graces  that  poetry,  the  best  and  finest  of  fables,  could  invent.  And 
yet  you  have  borrowed  nothing  from  former  poets;  unless  it  be  the 
Olympus-shaking  laugh  of  Homer's  Jupiter,  and  that  you  keep  for 
yourself.  I  would  you  could  throw  his  lightnings  also!  I  know  where 
they  would  fall,  and  the  world  would  soon  be  purged  of  all  knaves 
and  sneaking  scoundrels."  81  Urged  by  both  Browning  and  Kenyon, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  acknowledged  the  copy  which  had  been  sent  to  her, 
but  not  until  July  5  could  Landor  reply: 

"Several  days  have  elapsed  since  I  received  your  very  kind,  but 
somewhat  too  flattering,  letter.  My  excuse  might  be  unacceptable  to 
one  less  considerate.  The  fact  is,  I  could  not,  by  any  exertion  of 
ingenuity,  decypher  your  signature.  Do  you  write  your  name  in  such 
a  manner,  that  nobody  may  attempt  a  forgery?  There  are  higher 
and  better  things  in  which  you  ought  to  be  contented  to  be  inimitable." 
"It  was  signed  at  full  length  too,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,"  she  told 
Browning;  yet  Landor  had  been  forced  to  send  the  letter  to  Forster 
for  identification,  and  Kenyon  had  scolded  her  for  being  perfectly 
illegible.  "Really  I  couldn't  believe  that  I  was  very  guilty  till  Mr. 
Landor's  own  letter  persuaded  me  this  morning  of  its  being  so  much 
pleasanter  to  be  guilty  than  innocent,  for  the  nonce.  .  .  .  Can  anything 
be  more  gracious?" 82 


The  reviewers  were  as  badly  off  as  Landor's  friends  with  respect 
to  reading  the  volumes,  and  there  was  sometimes  doubt  whether  they 
had  read  them.  "Is  the  writer  of  that  wise  notice  of  Landor  in  last 
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week's  Athenaeum,  one  whit  nearer  your  sympathy  .  .  .  than  some- 
body who  never  heard  of  Landor  or  supposed  him  to  have  usually 
written  under  the  signature  of  L.E.L.  [Laetitia  Elizabeth  Landon]  ?" 
Browning  asked  Elizabeth  in  the  middle  of  August.  "Is  there  one 
word  right  and  seasonable?"  He  had  been  talking  with  Moxon  about 
a  month  earlier,  and  Moxon  expressed  an  opinion  which,  as  Browning 
told  Elizabeth,  "really  ought  to  be  remembered." 
"Moxon  was  speaking  of  critics,  the  badness  of  their  pay,  how  many 
pounds  a  column  the  Times  allowed,  and  shillings  the  Athenaeum, — 
and  of  the  inevitable  effects  on  the  performances  of  the  poor  fellows. 
'How  should  they  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  any  difficult  book  so  as 
to  review  it, — Landor,  for  instance?  and  indeed  a  friend  of  my  own 
has  promised  to  write  a  notice  in  the  Times — but  he  complains  bit- 
terly,— he  shall  have  to  read  the  book, — he  can  do  no  less, — and  all 
for  five  or  ten  pounds'!  All  which  Moxon  quite  seemed  to  understand 
— cit  will  really  take  him  some  three  or  four  mornings  to  read  enough 
of  Landor  to  be  able  to  do  anything  effectually.5  I  asked  if  there  had 
been  any  notices  of  the  Book  already — cjust  so  many,5  he  said,  eas 
Forster  had  the  power  of  getting  done.9 "  83 

Forster,  of  course,  had  considerable  power  of  that  sort,  in  a  wide 
range  of  acquaintances.  Jerrold  promised  him  that  the  review  in  the 
August  number  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine  would  be 
written  by  Landor's  friend  James  Augustus  St.  John.84  A  footnote  to 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  in  this  new  edition  remarked  of  St.  John5s 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece  that  it  was  "the  most 
learned,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  judicious  work  ever 
written  about  the  manners,  the  institutions,  and  the  localities  of  that 
country.55  The  review  was  favorable.  Forster's  own  Examiner  devoted 
long  articles  to  the  book  on  June  20  and  August  29.  But  Forster  was 
generally  thought  to  have  overreached  himself  when  he  also  wrote 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  advance  of  publication  a  long  article 
puffing  the  book  of  which  he  was  rumored  to  own  the  copyright.85 

Despite  the  scandalous  proceedings  of  the  reviewers,  and  despite 
the  number  of  complimentary  copies  distributed,  there  was  no  reason 
for  cynicism  about  the  reception  of  Landor's  collected  works.  This 
time  he  was  not  a  failure.  One  need  only  browse  at  large  among  the 
printed  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Landor's  contemporaries  to 
see  how  many  people  bought  and  read  in  these  books,  not  from  any 
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friendship  for  the  author,  but  because  the  books  gave  pleasure. 
Selections  from  them  were  pirated  in  America — a  distinction  Landor 
had  previously  enjoyed  only  with  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  The  two 
volumes  were  reprinted  from  the  same  setting  of  type  in  1853,  in 
1868,  and  even  as  late  as  1895. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 
1846-1849 


WITH  his  huge  labors  at  an  end  Landor  once  more  extended  his 
holiday  travels.  His  sister  Elizabeth  was  now  seventy,  yet  appar- 
ently in  better  health  than  ever.  Early  in  this  year  she  seems  to  have 
given  up  all  her  old  servants.  Charles's  eldest  daughter  Sophia  was  her 
regular  winter  companion  in  Warwick;  when  summer  came  she  cus- 
tomarily entertained  her  brothers  in  the  old  home  and  then  made  a 
round  of  visits  of  her  own — to  Charles  in  Staffordshire,  and  then  to 
Cheltenham  with  all  three  of  Charles's  daughters  as  companions. 
These  young  ladies  were  now  thirty,  twenty-eight,  and  twenty-seven. 
Two  years  earlier,  when  Robert's  health  gave  him  serious  anxiety, 
Sophy  had  offered  to  come  to  Birlingham  and  keep  house  for  him, 
but  he  replied  that  he  was  "not  willing  that  young  people  should 
expend  their  best  days  in  attendance  on  the  old."  Nevertheless9  that 
was  precisely  the  fate  of  Sophy  and  Kitty;  only  Ellen,  the  youngest, 
made  a  partial  escape  from  such  attendance  by  her  marriage.  About 
the  middle  of  July  1846  Walter  stopped  at  Birlingham  and  took  his 
youngest  brother  along  to  Warwick  for  his  annual  visit.  Robert 
suffered  from  the  gout  the  whole  week  he  spent  at  Warwick  and  even 
worse  agonies  after  his  return  home,  while  Charles,  stricken  with  the 
same  plague  in  September,  recommended  to  his  youngest  brother  a 
"salubrious  prescription"  for  their  common  ailment.1 

Robert  was  moved  by  emulation  of  his  elder  brother's  new  book 
to  the  publication  of  a  prose  tale  of  his  own,  The  Fawn  of  Sertorius 
(upon  a  subject  which  Walter  had  thought  of  treating  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century);  it  cost  him  £150,  and  he  completed  the  arrange- 
ments with  Longmans  within  a  month  after  Walter's  complete  Works 
appeared.  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  though  it  contained  an 
unmistakable  compliment  to  the  author  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  it 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XVII  begin  on  page  584. 
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was  attributed  to  Walter  even  by  his  friends.  But  Walter  wrote  to  the 
author  that  "only  one  Man  living  could  have  written  it."  2 

About  August  11  Landor  went  to  Aylesbury  to  spend  a  fortnight 
with  Lord  Nugent.  He  seems  to  have  intended  to  go  from  there  to 
Herstmonceux  to  visit  Julius  Hare,  but  instead  returned  to  Bath  on 
August  25.  The  evening  of  his  return,  when  he  attempted  to  open  his 
writing  desk,  he  found  it  quite  impracticable.  "I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  the  house  are  capable  of  any  kind  of  dishonesty,  but  it 
appears  that  my  landlady  was  afraid  of  leaving  it  in  my  room,  and 
took  it  into  hers.  So  it  got  shaken  and  a  good  deal  injured.  She  is 
unwell,  and  wrote  me  a  note  telling  me  that  her  nerves  will  never  be 
right  again  while  she  has  the  charge  of  such  precious  things  in  her 
house,  and  that  (at  my  convenience)  she  hopes  I  will  resign  her 
lodgings."  Instantly,  then,  he  engaged  rooms  at  42  St.  James's 
Square,  on  the  south  (or  lower)  side  of  the  square,  which  has  a 
considerable  slope.  "I  hate  to  move.  ...  I  have  a  cat-like  attachment 
to  places." 8  He  clung,  remarked  Forster,  to  St.  James's  Square 
chiefly  because  of  a  plane  tree  and  a  mountain  ash  in  the  garden  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond.4  The  change  of  lodging  was  duly  made 
on  September  1,  and  in  the  act  of  moving  Landor  discovered  a  lost 
manuscript,  of  which  he  remarked  to  Lady  Blessington:  "I  now  send 
you  the  best  poem  I  ever  wrote,  one  which  I  had  lost,  and  could  not 
recover  for  my  Works."  It  was  "Aeon  and  Rhodope,"  a  sequel  to 
"The  Hamadryad."  5 

Louis  Napoleon  spent  several  months  at  Bath  that  summer  in  the 
house  in  the  Sydney  Gardens.  Two  days  after  Landor's  return,  he  heard 
from  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Colonel  Jervis,  that  the  prince 
had  done  him  the  favor  to  mention  him,  and  so  Landor  left  his  card 
at  the  prince's  hotel.  The  prince  returned  the  call,  and  promised  to 
give  him  a  copy  of  his  Etudes  sur  le  passe  et  Vavenir  de  VartiUerie. 
"In  return  for  this  civility  I  told  him  I  should  certainly  have  requested 
his  acceptance  of  my  Works,  only  that  they  contained  some  severe 
strictures  on  his  uncle  the  emperor.  He  said  he  knew  perfectly  well 
my  opinions,  and  admired  the  honesty  with  which  I  expressed  them 
on  all  occasions.  ,  .  .  I  told  him,  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  that 
he  had  escaped  two  great  curses — a  prison  and  a  throne.  He  smiled 
at  this,  but  made  no  remark." 6  The  inscription  on  the  half  title  of 
his  book  alluded  flatteringly  to  Landor's  conversation  with  him:7 
"A  Monsieur  W.  S.  Landor  temoigne  d'estime  de  la  part  du  Pce  Na- 
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polin  Louis  B.  qui  apprecie  le  vrai  merite  quelque  oppose  qu'il  soit  a 
ses  sentimens  et  a  ses  opinions 

Bath  6  Sept.  1846" 

The  prince's  real  errand  when  he  called  on  Landor,  however,  was 
to  invite  him  to  dine  the  next  day,  September  7,  when  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  her  two  nieces,  and  Count  d'Orsay  would  be  in  Bath.8  "I 
went,  finding  a  capital  dinner  and  rooms  most  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers.  After  dinner  Lady  Blessington  and  I  got  into  the 
carriage  for  a  drive,  while  D'Orsay  sat  outside  with  the  Prince,  who 
drove — so  that,  you  see,  I've  been  driven  by  a  prince.  Louis  Napoleon 
is  an  extremely  clever  man,  talking  well  on  all  subjects."  9 

The  second  week  in  September,  Henry  Landor  arrived  on  a  visit 
that  had  been  deferred  some  days  because  he  too  was  suffering  from 
the  gout.  The  visit  may  have  been  a  business  one;  at  any  rate  they 
talked  about  the  Llanthony  disaster  and  the  villainy  of  Gabell,  and 
Landor  was  inspired  to  verse  by  the  conversation: 

//  the  Devil,  a  mighty  old  Omnibus-driver 
Saw  an  Omnibus  driving  down-hill  to  the  river, 
And  saved  any  couple  to  share  his  own  cab, 
I  do  really  think  'twould  be  Gabell  &  Gabb. 

"If  you  really  are  resolved  to  send  me  any  wine,"  he  wrote  to  Henry 
after  his  departure,  "pray  send  me  very  little,  for  I  myself  seldom 
drink  any,  and  it  is  not  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight  that  any  one 
dines  with  me."  Though  Robert  Landor  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  gout  was  the  result  of  any  excitement — society,  or  even  unusual 
exercise  ("no  matter  what  may  stimulate  us — Gout  is  the  conse- 
quence")— there  was  also  a  great  difference  in  the  table  habits  of  the 
three  brothers  who  were  afflicted  and  the  one  who  was  not.10 

Just  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  Kenyon  joined  Landor  at  Bath 
and  together  they  visited  Andrew  Crosse  and  his  wife  at  Fyne  Court 
in  the  Quantocks.  It  was  a  journey  Browning  and  Miss  Barrett  were 
exceedingly  anxious  that  Kenyon  should  make,  for  they  wanted  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  he  seemed  to  Elizabeth  for  a  time  "to  have 
resolved  on  never  again  leaving  London."  "[Kenyon's]  conversation 
and  Crosse's  made  four  days  pass  away  delightfully,"  Landor  wrote 
to  Rose.  "At  Taunton  I  met  Mr  Kinglake  the  author  of  6Eothen,'  and 
dined  at  his  mother's.  Never  was  a  day  spent  more  to  my  satisfaction. 
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Indeed  I  may  say  that  in  seven  years  I  have  not  passed  seven  con- 
secutive days  so  pleasantly  as  those  seven."  When  they  returned  to 
Bath  on  September  25,  Kenyon  remained  several  days;11  by  the 
time  he  reached  London  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was 
well  away  from  her  father's  house  at  50  Wimpole  Street. 


Somewhere  in  his  correspondence  with  William  Howitt  over  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Poets  (a  copy  of  which 
reached  him  toward  the  end  of  December),  Landor  must  have  made  a 
commitment  he  was  not  quite  aware  of,  for  the  People's  Journal,  in 
which  Howitt  was  interested,  on  October  31  announced,  "A  Poem 
by  Walter  Savage  Landor  will  immediately  appear."  Howitt  then 
seems  to  have  written  to  Forster  requesting  the  poem,  and  Forster, 
vexed  whether  at  the  infringement  of  his  monopoly  or  for  some  other 
reason,  made  known  his  feelings  to  Landor.  Landor  replied:  "I  would 
almost  as  soon  see  you  angry  with  me  as  vext  about  anything.  For 
anger  soon  flies  off  such  minds  as  yours,  as  hot  breath  flies  off 
precious  stones,  but  such  minds  are  retentive  of  vexations.  Do  not 
you  clearly  see  that  I  keep  no  secrets  from  you?  Mr.  Howets  letter 
came  without  invitation.  I  had  not  written  to  him.  He  sent  me  the 
People's  Magazine  with  an  announcement  of  my  name  as  of  a  con- 
tributor. The  rest  is  before  you."  Howitt's  booty  was  small:  he  was 
sent  the  translation  from  Vergil's  fourth  Georgia  which  Landor  had 
made  as  an  undergraduate,  and  which  already  had  been  published  in 
the  Examiner  in  1841.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  to  see  such  signs  of 
Forster's  cracking  the  whip,  for  Forster's  friendship  and  his  services 
to  Landor  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  yet  it  was  precisely  this 
thoughtless  highhandedness  which  ultimately  lost  that  friendship 
for  him  at  the  time  when  Landor  was  in  the  worst  need  of  it.  Not 
that  there  was  any  rift  now:  Forster  was  retiring  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  Landor  begged  him  to  "throw  aside  all 
troubles  and  cares,  and  come  over  to  me  at  Bath!  ...  I  will  drink 
as  much  wine  with  you  as  you  like  —  But,  you  being  a  stout  young 
man,  and  I  a  feeble  old  one,  I  can  not  promise  to  walk  with  you  above 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  the  morning.  You  will  find  other  friends  here 
who  will  be  almost  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  shall  be.  I  will  not  allow 
that  anyone  can  be  quite."  12 

Nevertheless,  Landor  himself  gave  Forster  no  rest  after  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  collected  Works:  the  Latin  poems  must  be  collected  too. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  July  1846  he  was  worried  about  his  only 
copy  of  the  Latin  Gebir,  and  a  corrected  copy  too,  which  seemed  to 
be  lost  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  needed  for  the  printing.  He 
appears  to  have  read  some  proofs  of  the  new  Latin  edition  at  War- 
wick that  summer.13  Forster  confessed  in  his  biography  of  Landor 
that  had  he  foreseen  the  difficulties  which  would  beset  the  correction 
of  the  proofs  alone,  he  might  have  resisted  Landor's  determination  to 
print  the  volume.  "For,  an  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  he  should  have  valued  least,  was  exactly  that  on  which 
my  old  friend  prided  himself  most;  and  I  should  have  said  to  anyone 
who  wished  to  torment  him,  Don't  question  his  morals  or  steal  his 
money,  but  make  him  answerable  for  false  quantities  or  other  bad 
Latin."  14  Poemata  et  Inscriptions  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  collected 
English  Works:  it  gathers  in  one  volume  nearly  all  of  Landor's  previ- 
ously published  writings  in  Latin  and  adds  about  170  more  to  the 
shorter  pieces — odes,  hendecasyllabics,  etc.  The  occasional  writings 
in  English  verse  to  which  he  became  more  and  more  addicted  as  he 
grew  older  were  merely  the  continuation  of  a  habit  he  had  developed 
in  Latin,  and  those  who  have  the  patience  may  find  in  the  pages  of 
his  Latin  verse  the  same  sort  of  graceful  tributes  to  his  friends  and 
the  same  autobiographical  poems  that  one  finds  in  the  English.  Of 
political  verse  there  is  perhaps  even  more  in  Latin  than  in  English, 
though  occasionally,  even  while  he  was  working  on  these  proofs,  he 
could  not  resist  turning  a  poem  from  the  ancient  tongue  to  the  mod- 
ern. The  larger  works  here  reprinted  are  Gebirus,  the  ten  Idyllia 
Heroica,  and  the  prose  essay  on  the  modern  Latin  poets. 

The  difficulties  of  printing  could  not  in  fact  really  be  surmounted, 
and  the  book  has  an  uncomfortable  number  of  errors.  An  illegible 
hand  is  bad  enough  for  a  compositor  if  the  language  is  English,  but 
in  Latin  it  is  sometimes  impossible.  Nor  could  a  proofreader  so 
absent-minded  as  Landor  be  more  efficient  in  Latin  than  in  his  own 
language.  "I  left  my  bed  this  morning  at  six,  after  lying  awake  since 
three,  when  I  suddenly  remembered  a  correction  which  I  ought  to 
have  made  fifty-four  years  ago,"  he  wrote  one  day  as  he  sent  the 
emendation.  "Withal  there  was  a  lurking  dread,  an  always-present 
fear,"  writes  Forster,  "that  he  was  less  familiar  with  the  language 
than  formerly,  which  made  him  often  self -distrustful  without  occasion; 
and  T  have  had  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  letters  on  the  same  day 
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correcting  in  as  many  ways  a  correction  found  at  last  to  be  itself  not 
necessary.  ...  He  was  always  inflicting  a  needless  trouble  on  himself 
and  on  me,  and  pleading  still  that  each  should  be  the  last.  'Extremum 
hunc,  Forstere,  mihi  concede  laborem' "  15 

Much  of  the  work  was  done,  moreover,  during  an  illness  that 
afflicted  him  for  the  greater  part  of  December.  His  medical  adviser — 
"the  radical  able  Surgeon  Mr  Spender"  (as  Crabb  Robinson  called 
him)16 — told  him  that  if  he  continued  to  live,  and  especially  to 
sleep,  in  his  single  room  on  the  ground  floor,  he  might  expect  cold 
and  rheumatism  from  the  dampness  of  the  area  just  below.  "I  took 
the  hint  as  soon  as  I  could  take  it,"  Landor  wrote  to  Rosenhagen  on 
December  29;  "and  I  am  now  in  the  same  St.  James's  Square  at 
No.  36,  [where  I  am  great  man  enough  to  have  the  extravagance  of  a 
drawing  room].  Changing  my  quarters,  the  doors  were  all  open  by 
necessity  and  that  very  evening  I  was  seized  with  [a  violent  cold  and] 
fever.  .  .  .  All  the  present  month,  from  the  very  first  day  of  it,  I  have 
been  confined  to  my  bed  or  room, — to  my  bed  seventeen  days.  .  .  ,  It 
was  apprehended  that  the  fever  would  become  typhus, — but  that  dan- 
ger was  over  in  two  days.  At  the  present  hour  I  am  so  extremely 
weak  that  I  can  take  only  six  or  seven  turns  in  my  drawing  room,"  1T 
Forster  apparently  offered  early  in  January  1847  to  defer  his  journey 
to  see  Dickens  in  Paris  if  Landor's  illness  continued  serious,  but 
Landor  declined  the  offer: 

"Do  not  delay  your  journey  an  hour  on  my  account.  My  cold  is  going, 
the  fever  gone.  All  this  illness  must  come  over  again  some  day,  and 
perhaps  no  distant  one.  It  is  a  pity  that  Death  should  have  made  two 
bites  of  a  cherry.  He  seems  to  grin  at  me  for  saying  so,  and  to  shake 
in  my  face  as  much  of  a  fist  as  belongs  to  him.  But  he  knows  I  never 
cared  a  fig  for  all  his  menaces,  and  am  now  quite  ready  to  let  him 
have  his  way."  1S 

"We  got  through  the  printer's  trials  at  last,"  writes  Forster,  "so 
successfully  that  he  believed  the  quickest  eyes  would  not  discover 
eight  faults  in  the  whole  eight  thousand  lines;  and  then  he  was  all 
eagerness  for  the  publication,  alleging  two  special  reasons.  Leipsic 
fair  was  coming  on,  the  very  market  for  such  a  book;  and  before  it 
could  be  taken  notice  of  in  England  it  must  be  got  into  France  and 
Germany,  if  we  would  not  have  it  prohibited  in  both!"19  Though 
Moxon  does  not  seem  to  have  announced  the  book  until  August  7,  it 
was  published  sometime  before  July  I.20  Landor 's  friends  received 
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their  copies  as  gifts,  some,  if  not  all,  suitably  bound  in  calf  at  Lan- 
der's expense.  The  sale,  at  a  price  of  seven  shillings  in  cloth,  was 
what  might  have  been  expected:  Moxon  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  sold  exactly  one  copy,  to  Connop  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.21 
A  few  years  later  Landor  had  a  pleasant  exchange  of  letters  with 
Bishop  Thirlwall  about  the  Llanthony  living,  and  he  would  have  been 
well  satisfied  if  such  a  man  had  been  the  sole  purchaser,  for  the  most 
graceful  and  discerning  remarks  made  about  the  book  were  contrib- 
uted by  Connop  Thirlwall  to  Lord  Houghton's  review  of  Lander's  life 
and  works  twenty-two  years  later.22 


"For  five  and  forty  years  I  have  never  been  seriously  ill  before 
this  winter,"  Landor  told  Rosenhagen  in  April  1847,  "Age  has  now 
come  upon  me;  years  only  had  come  upon  me  before.  A  year  ago 
I  could  walk  seven  or  eight  miles  without  fatigue;  at  present  I  am 
tired  after  walking  only  two  or  three."  He  had  lost  some  more  teeth, 
"but  what  a  blessing  is  this  discovery  of  inhaling  ether."  "My  brother 
Robert  .  .  .  continues  to  be  tormented  by  the  gout.  I  drink  no  wine 
now,  so  that  I  may  hope  to  be  exempt  from  this  dreadful  calamity."  2S 
From  loneliness,  however,  he  feared  there  was  no  exemption:  "I  feel 
I  am  growing  old,"  he  told  Lady  Blessington  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  "for  want  of  somebody  to  tell  me  (charming  falsehood) 
chat  I  am  looking  as  young  as  ever.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vital  air 
in  loving  words."24 

Yet  early  in  the  new  year  he  renewed  one  friendship,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1848  made  a  new  one,  with  two  young  people  who  were 
to  brighten  the  late  years  of  his  existence.  In  February  1847  Arthur  de 
Noe  Walker,  a  captain  in  the  Madras  Infantry  invalided  home  after 
service  in  China,  called  on  him  at  Bath.  Walker  was  about  the  age 
of  Landor's  sons,  whom  he  had  known  in  Florence  when  they  were 
lads.  He  remembered  the  fear  with  which  he  and  another  boy  had 
once  called  on  them  at  the  Villa  Gherardesca,  from  the  idle  stories 
told  in  Florence  about  Landor's  fierceness,  and  he  remembered 
also  the  kindness  of  the  man's  right  royal  welcome  and  insistence 
that  they  stay  to  dinner.  In  India  he  had  met  the  brother-in-law  who 
bore  Landor's  name,  and  now  in  England  he  sought  out  the  old 


man.25 


One  June  day  in  the  next  year  a  young  lady  of  twenty-six  named 
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Eliza  Lynn,  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Keswick,  who  was  just  beginning 
a  career  as  authoress  and  was  then  visiting  Dr.  Brabant  in  Bath, 
accompanied  the  doctor  and  his  sister-in-law  Miss  Hughes  to  the  "old 
curiosity  shop,"  or  museum,  of  Charles  Empson  on  The  Walks.  In 
came  "a  noble-looking  old  man,  badly  dressed  in  shabby  snuff-col- 
oured clothes,  a  dirty  old  blue  necktie,  unstarched  cotton  shirt — with 
a  front  more  like  a  nightgown  than  a  shirt — and  'knubbly'  boots 
[full  of  bumps  and  bosses  like  an  apple  pie].  But  underneath  the 
rusty  old  hat-brim  gleamed  a  pair  of  quiet  and  penetrating  grey-blue 
eyes;  the  voice  was  sweet  and  masterly;  the  manner  that  of  a  man 
of  rare  distinction."  Dr.  Brabant  spoke  to  the  gentleman,  and  Miss 
Hughes  whispered  to  Miss  Lynn,  "That  is  Mr.  Landor."  A  god  stood 
revealed,  whom  she  treated  like  an  old  friend:  she  rushed  up  to  him 
with  both  hands  held  out,  blushed,  and  said,  "Mr.  Landor?  oh!  is 
this  Mr.  Landor?"  He  smiled,  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  said, 
"And  who  is  this  little  girl,  I  wonder?"  She  told  him;  and  she  told 
him  also  that  he  was  one  of  her  great  spiritual  masters,  one  of  her 
most  revered  intellectual  guides;  that  she  was  his  enthusiastic  admirer, 
and  had  long  ago  learned  his  Imaginary  Conversations  by  heart.  The 
next  day  he  sent  her  a  copy.26  "We  became  at  once  such  friends," 
wrote  Landor  on  July  12,  "that  she  honors  me  already  with  the  name 
of  father,"  and  "father"  and  "daughter"  they  remained  until  his 
death.27 

Eliza  Lynn  impresses  us  today  as  anything  but  charming,  as  a 
poor  substitute  for  Rose,  and  not  least  because  of  the  extravagant 
claims  she  made  for  herself  after  Landor's  death — that  she  could 
have  saved  him  from  the  sorrow  and  misery  that  befell  him  in  Bath 
had  she  not  deserted  him  for  a  husband;  that  she  would  have  gone 
to  Italy  with  him  on  his  second  exile  and  not  have  left  him  again 
while  he  lived28  (he  got  himself  well  into  trouble  a  full  year  before 
she  married,  and  though  she  had  every  warning,  she  appears  never 
even  to  have  noticed  what  was  happening).  She  disliked  Forster,  who 
skipped  hastily  over  Landor's  last  years  and  consequently  barely 
mentioned  her  in  his  biography.  Several  times  she  reviewed  his  book 
unkindly,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  one  article  with  the  words,  "The 
Life  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  yet  to  be  written."  (With  curious 
perversity  she  submitted  this  to  a  magazine  edited  by  Forster's  close 
friend  Dickens.29)  Twelve  years  after  Forster's  biography  came  Col- 
vin's  excellent  little  monograph  on  Landor's  life;  he  did  her  quite 
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adequate  justice  in  the  space  at  his  disposal,  yet  had  to  read  in  the 
Athenaeum  one  morning  "A  Protest,"  sent  all  the  way  from  Italy, 
objecting  to  the  "curiously  grudging  spirit"  in  which  he  slighted  her 
and  insisting  on  the  "one  honour  which  I  regard  as  the  most  precious 
in  my  whole  history,  and  the  public  recognition  of  which,  when 
occasion  offers,  I  claim  as  my  right.  I  mean  my  long  and  close 
friendship  with  Walter  Savage  Landor."  so  Even  Swinburne  was  en- 
listed to  support  her  claims  against  Colvin.31  Yet  there  is  no  question 
that  she  did  win  Landor's  friendship  and  give  him  affection  and 
company.  It  was  a  friendship  that  did  her  no  harm  as  she  tried  to 
make  her  way  as  a  writer.32 

Within  a  month  of  their  meeting,  for  example,  he  energetically 
brought  her  new  novel  Amymone  (a  tale  of  the  age  of  Pericles) 
before  the  public  eye.  His  poem  to  her  in  the  Examiner  of  July  22, 
1848,  placed  her  with  the  great  voices  of  the  past: 

In  our  days,  so  sweet, 
So  potent,  so  diversified,  is  none, 
As  thine,  Protectress  of  Aspasia9$  fame, 
Thine,  golden  shield  of  matchless  Pericles, 
Pure  heart  and  lofty  souly  Eliza  Lynn! 

It  was  unquestionably  Landor's  influence  which  prompted  Forster 
to  write  the  pleasant  and  favorable  review  of  the  book  in  the  Ex- 
aminer of  September  2.  And  Landor  himself  placed  Amymone  beside 
Bulwer's  Harold  in  an  unsigned  review  in  Fraser9s  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber. He  wrote  of  little  but  diction,  and  that  chiefly  Bulwer's,  but  it 
was  no  slight  distinction  for  a  young  novelist  to  be  praised  for  purity 
of  language  far  above  a  writer  of  great  reputation.38 


Landor  paid  his  fortnight's  visit  to  Gore  House  in  time  to  see  the 
amateur  performance  by  Forster  and  his  company  of  Hernani  at  St. 
James's  Theatre  on  May  13  (1847).  On  the  fifteenth  Landor  dined  at 
Macready's  with  Forster  and  several  others.  "Dickens  looks  thin  and 
poorly,"  he  reported  to  Rose  Sawle.  "Forster  fat  and  ruddy  as  usual." 
Probably  on  May  18  he  heard  Jenny  Lind's  performance  of  La  Son- 
nambula  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  he  may  have  heard  her  in 
other  operas  as  well;  "her  acting  was  infinitely  beyond  any  I  con- 
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ceived  to  be  possible."  On  the  thirtieth  Macready  gave  a  grand  dinner 
to  grand  people  to  meet  Miss  Lind,  but  Landor  declined,  for  "I 
wanted  quiet  and  country  air  and  the  sight  and  conversation  of  an 
old  kind  friend,"  Julius  Hare.34 

Hare  was  in  London  when  Landor  was  there,  and  in  the  evening 
of  May  17,  after  a  morning  with  Landor,  called  on  Caroline  Fox, 
who  recorded  some  of  Lander's  opinions  as  his  friend  reported  them: 
"Milton  wrote  one  good  line,  but  he  forgot  it;  Dante  perhaps  six,  his 
description  of  Francesca;  Carlyle's  Trench  Revolution'  [was]  a 
wicked  book,  he  had  worn  out  one  volume  in  tossing  it  on  to  the  floor 
at  startling  passages,"  etc.,  etc.  "His  old  age,"  she  added,  "is  an  amal- 
gam of  the  grotesque  and  forlorn." 35 

Together  Hare  and  Landor  went  to  Herstmonceux  for  a  week  which 
Landor  declared  threw  "several  years  off  my  shoulders.  The  last 
[year]  made  me  feel  its  weight,  and  perhaps  the  next  will  be  as 
heavy  or  heavier.  It  is  unwise  to  look  forward  quite  so  far."  36  Hare 
had  sent  a  copy  of  Landor's  collected  Works  to  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt 
in  Germany,  and  when  Crabb  Robinson  called  at  Bonn  this  autumn 
he  found  the  old  poet  reading  them,  "full  of  admiration  of  Landor's 
just  perception  of  the  Italian  life  and  character,  and  ...  as  enthusias- 
tic as  ever  in  his  talk."  37 


There  was  the  usual  interval  in  Bath  between  Landor's  spring  and 
summer  travels.  He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  election  cam- 
paign, a  principal  issue  of  which  was  England's  intervention  to  sup- 
port the  Portuguese  Government  against  an  insurrection.  Landor 
sided  vigorously  against  the  Tory  Government  on  the  issue  and  drew 
up  a  petition  against  the  intervention  that  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  July,  with  10,033  signatures.  "Both  parties  have  signed  it 
quite  unsolicited,"  he  told  Mrs.  Paynter  on  June  13.  "The  next  name 
to  mine  is  the  great  Tory,  Caldecot's." 38  This  was  the  year  in  which 
Forster  succeeded  Fonblanque  to  the  editorship  of  the  Examiner, 
where  his  had  long  been  the  most  influential  pen  next  to  Fon- 
blanque's,  and  from  this  time  until  his  resignation  in  1855  Landor's 
contributions,  verse  or  prose,  appeared  in  close  to  half  the  weekly 
numbers.  They  reached  their  greatest  frequency  in  1849  with  ten 
poems  and  twenty-three  letters  to  the  editor. 

He  looked  forward  to  visiting  Rose  and  her  husband  at  their  home 
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in  Cornwall.  "Think  again  before  you  invite  me  in  the  peach  season," 
he  warned  her,  "The  fattest  black  snail  is  less  mischievous."  And  a 
few  weeks  later  (July  2):  "I  began  with  the  intention  of  saying 
how  I  had  been  occupied.  First  in  eating  strawberries  and  cream, 
with  an  interlude  of  ices,  all  day  long.  Then  several  people  have 
called  to  see  me,  some  known,  some  unknown.  Yesterday  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  came  out  of  his  way  to  dine  with  me  and  went  again  this 
morning."  Sir  Samuel  carried  away  with  him  a  copy  of  Poemata  et 
Inscriptiones  presented,  he  wrote,  by  "my  kind  and  highly  talented 
friend  Walter  Savage  Landor  ...  at  his  house  .  .  .  after  partaking 
of  a  handsome  dinner,  and  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  delightful 
conversation."  39  Less  than  a  year  later,  Sir  Samuel  was  dead. 

"I  continue  to  walk  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  morning,"  was  Lan- 
dor's  further  account  of  himself,  "and  as  many  after  dinner,  but  I 
begin  to  discover  that  the  vale  of  years  is  the  least  pleasant  of  walks 
and  the  least  adapted  to  walk  in."  10  On  July  8  he  went  to  Birlingham 
for  a  couple  of  days  with  his  brother  Robert,  and  then  on  to  Warwick. 


The  family  gathering  this  summer  brought  all  the  brothers  together 
for  the  last  time,  at  the  home  of  their  sister  Elizabeth.  Henry  of 
course  lived  within  three  miles  of  Warwick,  at  Tachbrooke;  of  those 
who  came  from  a  distance,  Walter  was  the  first  to  arrive,  about  July 
10.  Robert  came,  in  good  spirits  though  suffering  a  little  from  the 
gout,  on  Monday,  July  19.  Their  niece  Sophia  kept  a  diary  of  the 
occasion,  sensing  its  finality. 

"I  was  delighted  to  saunter  up  and  down  the  large  grass  plot  with 
Uncles  Walter  and  Robert  hearing  them  discuss  various  writings,"  she 
wrote  on  the  twentieth,  "afterwards  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Uncle  R. 
alone  and  was  confirmed  in  my  old  opinion  of  preferring  his  mind 
to  Uncle  W's,  he  does  not  display  such  brilliant  flashes,  as  Uncle  W. 
but  all  that  he  utters  is  full  of  thought,  his  language,  I  think,  the  more 
elegant  and  various  of  the  two,  he  never  uses  repetitions  or  hesitates 
for  a  word,  but  has  really  a  stream  of  eloquence.  He  is  most  entertain- 
ing and  his  conversation  always  charming."  41 

On  Wednesday,  Charles  arrived,  in  tolerable  health  and  full  of  life 
and  cheerfulness,  and  Henry  joined  them  at  dinner.  Thursday,  Eliza- 
beth was  unwell,  and  Walter  and  Charles  drove  to  Tachbrooke. 
Sophia  was  left  to  saunter  again  on  the  long  grass  plot  with  her  Uncle 
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Robert — at  six  feet  two  inches  the  tallest  of  the  brothers  as  Walter  was 
the  shortest — talking  of  Uncle  Walter,  of  the  future  state,  of  The  Fawn 
of  Sertorius,  and  of  a  new  work  Robert  had  in  hand,  The  Fountain  of 
Arethusa.  Henry  came  again  for  dinner,  "and  we  drank  to  the  health 
of  our  noble  selves."  On  Friday,  the  twenty-third,  the  party  broke  up: 
Charles  had  to  return  to  Colton  and  Henry  to  go  off  on  business. 
Robert  remained  another  day,  still  suffering  from  the  gout,  but 
returned  to  Birlingham  in  time  to  conduct  his  services  on  Sunday. 

Then  Walter  came  down  with  a  miserable  throbbing  pain  in  the 
ear;  it  fell  to  Sophy  to  nurse  him,  and  she  delighted  in  the  task:  "It 
has  been  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  on  him.  He  is 
most  patient  and  submissive,  it  is  very  delightful  to  see  the  strong 
efforts  he  makes  to  subdue  his  temper,  I  have  seen  bright  gleams  of 
deep  feeling  in  his  heart  during  this  indisposition,  which  gives  me 
much  comfort."  In  a  fortnight  he  was  well,  and  pronounced  the 
physician  who  treated  hirn  "the  best  aurist  in  England";  he  even 
sent  his  prescription  to  Kirkup  in  Florence,  but  Kirkup's  deafness 
was  not  so  easily  cured.42 

Elizabeth  kept  him  at  Warwick  until  about  August  12,  but  he 
begged  Forster  to  join  him  at  Bath  and  to  stay  until  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth,  when  he  had  promised  Mrs.  Sawle  to  visit  her  in 
Cornwall.  Forster  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  at  Bath  for  four 
days  from  August  14.43 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Rose's,  Landor  announced  a  major 
triumph  to  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he  sent  gifts  of  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art  with  increasing  frequency:  "I  will  show  you  at 
Bath  such  a  picture  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  our  Gallery.  The  Com- 
mittee may  have  it  from  me  for  1,500  guineas,  not  pounds.  It  is  worth 
more.  Bishop  Baynes  brought  it  from  Italy.  It  is  The  Last  Judgment, 
far  superior  to  Michael  Angelo's  in  the  Vatican."  44  It  will  crop  up 
again  near  the  end  of  this  narrative. 


While  at  Warwick,  Landor  undertook  another  task  which  had  been 
almost  inevitable  after  his  two  most  recent  collections:46 
"My  resolution  is  taken,"  he  wrote  to  Forster,  "to  send  you  a  transla- 
tion of  all  the  latin  Idyls — one  a  week.  A  project  now  starts  up  before 
my  mind — This  is,  to  print  them  hereafter,  together  with  the  English, 
in  one  small  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages.  In  order  to  accom- 
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plish  this,  I  feel  confident  that  Tate,  or  some  other  such  magazine- 
man,  would  give  us  money  enough  for  them  month  after  month,  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  printing  the  new  volume.  .  .  .  My  Idyls 
will  atone  for  all  my  sins  against  poetry  in  tragedies  &c  &c  .  .  .  You 
shall  say,  and  not  only  as  a  friend  but  as  a  Critic,  that  no  other  man, 
not  even  the  great  and  glorious  Callimachus,  has  written  with  more 
variety.  This  is  all  I  lay  claim  to."4e 

The  new  volume  quickly  took  shape.  It  got  its  title  from  that  which 
Landor  had  given  to  the  idyllic  poems  in  his  collected  Works,  most 
of  which  were  reprinted  in  the  new  book  along  with  the  translations 
of  the  ten  Latin  Idyls,  as  The  Hellenics,  Enlarged  and  Completed.  A 
few  other  poems  on  classical  subjects,  principally  taken  from  other 
parts  of  the  collected  Works,  and  some  dramatic  scenes  such  as  his 
"Oresteia"  rounded  out  what  Forster  called  "one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  his  books."  47 

The  Hellenics  were  advertised  by  Moxon  on  November  27  at  a 
price  of  six  shillings.  Forster  gave  the  book  two  articles  in  the  Exam- 
iner, and  in  a  third  number  reprinted  Landor's  dedication  of  the 
book  to  the  new  and  liberal  pope,  Pius  IX — a  dedication  that  was 
printed  also  in  the  Tuscan  Athenaeum  in  Florence.48  At  the  close  of 
the  year  Landor  found  in  Sarah  Austin's  Characteristics  of  Goethe  a 
"most  wise  and  philosophical  remark  of  Novalis,"  which  he  copied  out 
for  Forster: 

"A  translation  is  either  grammatical,  or  paraphrastic,  or  mythic. 
Mythical  translations  are  translations  in  the  highest  style:  they  present 
the  pure,  essential,  perfect  character  of  the  individual  work  of  art. 
They  do  not  give  us  the  actual  work,  but  its  ideal.  As  yet  I  believe 
there  exists  no  complete  model  in  this  kind.  It  requires  a  head  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  both  the  poetical  and  the  philosophical  spirit,  in 
their  entire  plenitude." 

To  Forster  it  appeared  that  Landor  was  trying  to  describe  with  these 
words  his  own  translations  of  the  IdyUia  Heroica** 


Though  the  translations  of  the  Latin  Idyls  were  not  published  separ- 
ately in  Taifs  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Landor  remained  well  disposed 
toward  that  journal  for  the  rest  of  his  life.50  In  its  pages,  in  the  first 
four  issues  of  1847,  De  Quincey  at  last  fulfilled  his  intention  of  two 
decades  earlier  by  writing  an  extended  critical  evaluation  of  Landor/1 
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Early  in  August,  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  he  received  a  copy  of 
Poemata  et  Inscriptiones  "very  prettily  bound  in  odorous  Russian 
leather"  and  inscribed  merely  "From  the  Author  to  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey  Esq."  "There  is  no  author  from  whom  I  could  have  been  more 
gratified  by  such  a  mark  of  attention,"  he  told  his  daughters.52 


"Life  at  our  advanced  age  has  few  blessings  in  reserve  for  us," 
was  all  Landor  could  say  when  he  learned  of  the  death  late  in  1847 
of  his  cousin  Mary  Anne  Venour  at  Leamington.53  Her  sister  Sophia 
Venour  Shuckburgh  barely  survived  her.  Then  on  January  9,  1848, 
Ablett,  at  whose  house  Landor  hoped  to  meet  Forster  later  in  the  year 
(having  put  off  promised  visits  to  Llanbedr  on  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding summers),  died.  "Grief  flagellated  my  eyes  until  tears  burst 
forth,"  Landor  wrote  to  Forster.  "Never  was  there  so  kind-hearted  a 
man — He  seemed  cold — but  there  was  a  hot  spring  gushing  from  a 
vast  depth  thro  a  glacier.  Good  generous  Ablett!  one  more  tear  for 
thee."  The  tears  were  not  merely  figurative:  the  letter  is  stained  and 
blotted  with  them.5*  "Death  last  year  took  aim  at  me  but  missed  me," 
Landor  wrote  to  Rose.  "Let  him  take  another  as  soon  as  he  pleases, 
but  pass  by  those  I  love.  I  have  lost  my  kind  friend,  Joseph  Ablett.  .  .  . 
My  sister  too  has  been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks,  but  her  day  is 
not  yet  come,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  yet  far  distant." 55 

There  was  compensation  for  personal  sorrow  in  political  writing 
and  in  generosity  toward  the  needy.  Every  charitable  cause  had  a 
warm  advocate  in  Landor,  who  frequently  not  only  subscribed  but 
urged  its  support  in  the  public  press.  And  his  generosity  was  accom- 
panied by  (if  possible)  increasing  financial  irresponsibility;  he  seems 
no  longer  even  to  have  tried  to  keep  his  purse  under  control. 

His  indignation  against  the  oppressors  of  Europe  was  as  great  as 
ever.  When  late  in  November  1847  the  news  from  Florence  drew  his 
attention  to  the  repressive  Austrian  decrees  in  Italy,  and  especially 
in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  he  wrote  to  Forster,  "0  for  a  Robespierre 
and  a  Danton!  I  have  ordered  a  good  handsome  sabre  and  a  brace 
of  pistols  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  each  of  my  sons.  God  grant  that  they 
may  use  them  bravely  against  the  Austrians,  and  never  miss  the  Duke 
of  Modena  or  of  Lucca.  I  wish  I  had  either  of  these  rascals  hand  to 
hand."  Though  he  instructed  his  sons  to  run  boldly  through  the  body 
any  Austrian  who  dared  to  enter  the  villa,  the  weapons  came  close 
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to  shedding  blood  only  when  (several  years  after  Landor's  death) 
his  grandson  Henry  was  nearly  beheaded  by  a  playmate  who  was 
just  prevented  from  taking  too  seriously  a  game  in  which  he  was 
acting  as  an  executioner.56 

Then  the  outbreak  of  revolution  all  over  Europe  in  1848  shook 
from  Landor  all  thought  of  death  and  old  age;  the  trumpet  of  Milton, 
the  voice  of  the  English  regicides,  must  sound  again.  "When  God 
commands  to  take  the  trumpet  And  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring 
blast.  It  rests  not  on  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  Or  what  he  shall 
restrain."  So  Milton  (lapsing  unawares  into  blank  verse  in  a  prose 
tract)  had  proclaimed;  so  Landor  now  said  after  him.57  First  Sicily, 
then  northern  Italy  broke  into  revolt,  and  in  language  that  was  no 
weak  imitation  of  Milton's  language,  Landor  composed  first  an  "Ode 
to  Sicily,"  then  "To  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  on  the  Massacre  at 
Milan,"  and  (before  he  was  done)  five  other  poems  calling  the  Ital- 
ians to  glory.  He  was  so  busy  he  had  not  time  to  read  more  than 
part  of  the  "Impudence  and  Dilkery"  of  the  Athenaeum's  review  of 
the  Hellenics,  which  an  indignant  friend,  Miss  James,  sent  him.  "Is 
it  not  a  scandal,  my  dear  Forster,  that  a  man  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year  shd.  run  with  his  tongue  out  after  the  Muses?  Yes — but  I  have 
not  done  it.  One  of  them  came  to  me  and  stayed  with  me  about  two 
hours.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  each  other,  that  she  called 
again  twice,  and  stayed  as  long."  5S  Under  Forster's  supervision,  all 
seven  poems  were  printed  in  a  little  pamphlet  called  The  Italics, 
which  proclaimed  in  its  Preface,  "A  bitter  schoolmaster  is  now 
abroad,  and  domineering  over  the  indignant  manhood  of  nations, 
who  teaches,  not  intending  it,  that  above  the  highest  virtues,  above 
the  most  glorious  actions,  is  tyrannicide." 

Only  eight  days  after  this  pamphlet  appeared  on  February  16,  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  collapsed  before  a  revolution  in  France, 
and  Lamartine  (whom  Landor  had  known  in  Florence)  took  the  lead 
in  forming  a  new  French  Republic.  Landor  canceled  his  subscription 
to  Collings'  Lending  Library  because  he  could  not  get  from  it  La- 
martine's  Histoire  des  Girondins,  the  book  which,  with  its  proclama- 
tion of  the  need  for  another  Robespierre,  had  sounded  the  battle  cry  of 
the  new  revolution.60  He  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  (his  first  letter 
to  her  in  some  time)  to  revel  with  her  in  the  glorious  intelligence 
from  France,  and  she  confirmed  at  once  the  news  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  set  out  for  Paris,  though  Count  d'Orsay  was  not  (as  had  been 
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stated  in  the  newspapers)  with  him.  "Your  honest  indignation  has 
been  ignited,"  she  wrote  of  his  poems  on  Italy,  "and  has  sent  forth 
a  bright  flame."  "What  a  mighty  spirit  still  dwells  in  the  heart  of  our 
friend  Landor,"  she  told  Forster  when  she  acknowledged  The  Italics. 
"It  is  comforting  to  see  that  his  genius  is  not  tamed  by  time."  G0 
Landor  meanwhile  composed  a  Latin  ode  to  Lamartine  which  was 
printed  on  one  side  of  a  single  octavo  leaf  (the  first  of  at  least  five 
such  curious  Latin  printings  on  single  leaves  about  this  time),61  and 
on  April  24  he  sent  Forster  a  translation  of  it,  prefaced  by  a  note  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  Examiner:  "We  do  not  fear  that  our  readers, 
much  as  they  may  admire  [this  Ode],  will  catch  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism that  it  breathes."  62  A  month  earlier  the  Examiner  printed  an 
Imaginary  Conversation  between  Thiers  and  Lamartine. 

Then  came  news  of  the  revolution  in  Hungary,  and  on  April  10 
Landor  wrote  a  letter  of  warning  to  the  liberals  of  that  country  that 
Russia  was  moving  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  in  Poland 
and  central  Europe.63 

About  the  end  of  May  Forster  made  the  arrangements  for  yet  an- 
other political  pamphlet,  the  Imaginary  Conversation  of  King  Carlo- 
Alberto  and  The  Duchess  Belgioioso,  on  The  Affairs  and  Prospects 
of  Italy,  printed  by  Meyler  in  Bath  and  published  by  Longmans  in 
London  for  one  shilling,  the  profits  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  Sicilian  revolt  at  Messina,  The  duchess,  who  person- 
ally participated  in  the  Lombard  uprisings,  was  the  "Heroine"  to 
whom  Landor  addressed  another  of  his  separately  printed  Latin  odes, 
Carmen  ad  Heroinam9  a  poem  which,  said  Forster,  was  "[impetu- 
ously] scrawled  with  pencil  in  the  dark  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  in  that  condition  sent  to  me."  64 

The  new  liberalism  in  Europe  gave  a  new  vitality  to  Landor;  after 
years  of  despair  at  the  apparent  failure  of  the  French  Revolution  he 
had  hailed  in  his  youth,  after  half  a  century  of  querulousness  about 
Pitt  and  Canning,  he  suddenly  saw  their  cause  overthrown,  and  the 
Jacobinism  of  1795  became  just  the  preface  to  a  book  he  was  living 
to  see  written.  "We  are  the  Posterity  of  our  own  times,"  said  Lady 
Blessington.65  But  for  Landor  the  world  was  at  last  coming  to  vigor- 
ous manhood,  after  a  long  dormancy  that  followed  its  promising 
youth. 
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Forster  had  promised  to  come  to  Bath  in  April  1848,  but  the  end 
of  the  month  drew  close  without  his  having  fixed  a  date.  "Now  tell 
me  directly  when  you  will  come  and  drink  my  Montepulciano  and 
Rudesheimer,"  Landor  insisted;  "I  have  both — and  capital." 6e 
Whether  Forster  was  ever  able  to  make  the  visit  is  uncertain;  prob- 
ably not.  But  on  May  9  Macready  acted  in  Bath,  to  a  poor  house  and 
with  abominable  support.  For  all  these  annoyances  there  was  a  single 
consolation:  "Landor  came  to  shake  hands  with  me.5967 

Forster  did  join  his  friend  at  Warwick  in  the  summer,  however. 
On  July  3  Landor  left  Bath  for  Birlingham,  and  two  or  three  days 
later  went  with  his  brother  Robert  to  visit  their  sister.  "As  for  Lon- 
don,55 Landor  told  Forster  when  he  sent  him  directions  for  reaching 
the  family  home,  "I  verily  believe  I  have  seen  it  for  the  last  time. 
I  hate  the  place,  the  air,  and  the  society.  This  I  may  say  to  you,  who 
know  so  well  that  you  are  not  included  in  the  category.  I  regret  to 
lose  the  Exhibition  [of  the  Royal  Academy] ....  I  hope  every  day  to 
hear  that  the  king  of  Naples  has  been  shot  or  hanged.  As  for  the 
French,  I  begin  to  be  of  Alfieri's  opinion.  I  wish  the  Dane's  success 
against  the  Prussians  and  Hanoverians:  they  are  the  best  people  on 
earth,  excepting  the  Norwegians.  The  Italians  have  fought  well,  and 
will  win  at  last." 68 

From  Warwick  Landor  went  directly  to  Restonnel  to  visit  Rose 
and  her  husband,  and  to  see  for  the  first  time  her  little  daughter, 
Rose  the  Third,  "the  little  Rosebud.5'  He  reached  Restonnel  on 
August  7,  having  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Cheltenham  to  visit  Rosen- 
hagen,  and  there  were  nine  happy  days  there.69  He  left  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  sixteenth  by  the  Plymouth  coach,  and  that  evening 
wrote  to  Rose  from  Exeter,  where  he  was  spending  the  night:  "I 
reached  Exeter  after  one.  I  had  no  other  accident  but  leaving  my 
guide-book  and  gold  spectacles.  I  must  disburse  half  my  patrimony 
for  another  pair.  Vexatious,  as  I  have  six  or  seven  pairs  already,  but 
at  Bath."  70 

There  was  another  mishap  next  morning.  Landor's  cousin  Edward 
may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  when  he  wrote  to  Forster  that 
Landor  "wore  his  [clothes]  until  they  would  hardly  hold  together; 
and  when  he  visited  his  sisters  at  Warwick  they  used  to  ...  leave 
new  garments  for  him  at  his  bedside,  which  he  would  put  on  without 
discovering  the  change."  n  Yet  the  statement  might  well  be  almost 
true,  at  least  of  the  Landor  of  these  later  years.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
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clothes  became  increasingly  shabby,  and  it  must  have  been  their  con- 
dition that  led  to  the  incident  Landor  described  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  barrister  and  justice  named  James  Jerwood,  of  9  Dicks  Field: 
"Permit  me,  Sir,  to  recall  to  your  memory  your  insulting  language 
and  violent  demeanour  of  yesterday;  and  to  regret  that  I  have  no 
friend  at  Exeter  who  could  express  to  you  my  sentiments,  instead  of 
this  letter. — I  had  just  taken  refuge  from  the  rain  under  your  veran- 
dah, when  I  heard  the  following  words,  uttered  with  a  coarseness 
and  vehemence  I  never  heard  before  from  any  well-dressed  man  on 
any  occasion.  'What  do  you  want  here?  be  off  with  you.'  Until  I 
heard  the  latter  phrase  spoken  close  to  me,  I  did  not  imagine  or 
suspect  that  it  was  addressed  to  me.  On  my  asking  you,  with  perfect 
composure,  whether  it  was  so,  you  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
still  more  offensively.  I  then,  with  the  same  calmness,  reminded  you 
that  such  language  was  not  usually  applied  to  a  gentleman.  You 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  I  am  one.  I  gave  you  all  the  benefit  of  this 
doubt,  knowing  that  only  a  gentleman  can  judge  of  one  correctly. 
"But  I  thought  my  manner,  my  language,  and  my  tone,  were  unexcep- 
tionable, and  (what  you  are  more  capable  of  appreciating)  my  dress. 
It  is  that  in  which,  during  last  week,  I  had  visited  several  of  the  first 
families  in  Cornwall,  Sr.  W.  Molesworth,  Sr.  J.  Sawle,  Mr  Roberts, 
and  others,  in  whose  society  you  never  will  be  admitted,  unless  (to 
their  sorrow)  professionally.  After  much  injurious  and  insolent  lan- 
guage from  you,  I  informed  you  that  even  the  lowest  of  men  are 
treated  by  gentlemen  with  decency.  If  you  inquire,  you  will  find  it  to 
be  the  case.  But  in  your  terms  and  utterance  there  was  what  Cicero 
calls  subrancidum  nescio  quid.  The  curate  of  your  parish  will  explain 
this  to  you.  Barristers  in  general  carry  a  change  of  tongue  about 
them,  altho  some  of  them  do  not  put  on  a  clean  one  so  often  as  we 
could  wish — The  statement  of  your  behaviour  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  and  others;  so  that  it  will  come  under 
the  inspection  of  those  who  appointed  you  to  your  office.  What  they 
may  think  and  decide  on  it,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  full  well  what  the 
older  Whigs  would — such  as  Lds.  Rockingham,  Chatham,  and  Shel- 
burne.  Every  gentleman  was  of  their  order,  and  they  protected  it. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  even  now,  some  few  among  the  men  in 
power,  who  will  question  whether  he  is  competent  to  decide  on  cases 
of  equity,  who  commits  an  injustice,  and  adds  insolence  of  language 
and  demeanour  to  it.  Of  the  language  there  can  be  little  to  doubt;  and 
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I  perceive  no  more  in  questioning  the  injustice  of  treating  with  in- 
dignity an  unoffending  stranger. — I  caused  no  obstruction:  I  stood 
several  feet  from  the  doorway,  and  with  my  back  toward  it.  On  my 
expostulating,  you  not  only  repeated  the  same  insolence  of  expression, 
but  you  advanced  in  a  menacing  and  outrageous  attitude.  There  is  no 
great  bravery  in  thus  insulting  a  man  of  seventythree,  without  a  cane 
or  whip  in  his  hand:  but  the  man  of  seventy  three  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten, in  case  of  necessity  and  in  a  proper  time,  and  place,  to  repell  a 
ruffian  and  to  spurn  a  coward* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c 

Walter  Savage  Landor"  73 

The  very  survival  of  this  letter  shows  that  Jerwood,  when  he  received 
it,  at  least  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal;  and  it  warms  the  heart  to 
see  that  Landor's  sharpest  thrust  was  the  suggestion  that  his  man 
could  not  read  Latin. 


Landor  was  away  from  Bath  for  another  ten  days.73  As  nearly  as 
can  be  determined,  it  was  about  the  time  of  his  return  that  a  little 
fellow  arrived  from  Italy,  consigned  for  convenience  to  Forster  in 
London  rather  than  to  Landor  in  Bath,  "and  at  first  sight  fairly 
dazzling  me,"  writes  Forster,  "by  the  eager  brightness  of  his  eye 
and  the  feathery  whiteness  of  his  coat,  as  he  pushed  his  nose  through 
the  wicker-basket  in  which  he  had  travelled  the  last  stage  of  his  jour- 
ney." He  was  gifted  with  more  than  human  intelligence,  and  more 
than  doggish  liveliness.  "He  places  his  head  between  my  knees  to  hear 
that  part  of  the  letter  which  concerns  him  personally,"  Landor  replied 
to  the  note  which  Forster  sent  to  Bath  along  with  the  wicker  basket; 
and  the  paper  that  enclosed  the  money  for  the  carriage  charges  was 
inscribed,  "Eighteen  shillings  for  me,  padrone,"  over  the  signature  of 
"Pomero."  "He  barks  terribly,  and  listens  to  no  expostulation;  but 
replies  that  he  is  a  young  creature,  and  ought  to  have  his  own  way  in 
consideration  of  it;  finally,  that  his  grandpapa  kept  up  barking  till  the 
advanced  age  of  seven."  Landor  probably  knew  the  grandpapa,  for 
there  was  a  Pomero  at  the  villa  in  Fiesole  more  than  a  decade  earlier. 
For  seven  years  the  pair  were  inseparable;  "and  Landor's  own  figure, 
as  it  trudged  up  and  down  Bath  streets,  was  not  better  known  than  his 
little  bright-eyed  companion's  became,"  says  Forster.  "They  were 
faces,  both, of  them,  that  most  people  turned  to  look  after;  and 
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Pomero  certainly  had  the  better  coat."  "The  people  of  the  house  love 
him  like  a  child,  and  declare  he  is  as  sensible  as  a  Christian,"  Landor 
wrote.  "Everybody  knows  him,  high  and  low,  and  he  makes  me  quite 
a  celebrity."74 

He  was  a  regular  companion  on  Landor's  morning  calls.  "The 
favourite  subject  of  conversation  would  be  rather  politics  than  litera- 
ture," says  Forster;  "and  during  all  the  time  of  the  visit  the  little 
animal  would  be  lying  under  his  chair,  with  front  paws  stretched  out, 
sharp  face  flattened  on  them,  and  small  ears  restlessly  moving  to  catch 
any  remotest  signal  that  this  wearisome  morning  call  was  over.  The 
glad  intimation  would  come  quite  unexpectedly  when,  on  hearing 
suddenly  from  Landor,  in  the  very  middle  of  some  frantic  outburst  of 
wrath  or  some  heresy  of  wild  extravagance,  a  word  or  two  of  caressing 
Italian,  out  from  his  chair  would  dart  Pomero,  rushing  and  leaping 
into  his  master's  lap,  and  barking  madly  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  joy.'5 
Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  the  fourteen-year-old  Augustus  Hare, 
son  of  Landor's  friend  Francis,  was  sent  to  Lyncombe,  Bath,  to  be 
tutored  by  a  clergyman,  and  he  too  reports  on  the  little  dog,  which 
Landor  "allowed  to  do  whatever  it  liked,  and  frequently  to  sit  in  the 
oddest  way  on  the  bald  top  of  his  head."  75 

Hare  added  his  contribution  to  the  legends  of  Landor's  summary 
treatment  of  unsatisfactory  cookery.  "He  was  very  particular  about 
his  little  dinners,  and  it  was  about  these  that  his  violent  explosions  of 
passion  usually  took  place.  I  have  seen  him  take  a  pheasant  up  by  the 
legs  when  it  was  brought  to  table  and  throw  it  into  the  back  of  the  fire 
over  the  head  of  the  servant  in  attendance.  ...  At  the  same  time  noth- 
ing could  be  more  nobly  courteous  than  his  manner  to  his  guests,  and 
this  was  as  marked  towards  an  ignorant  schoolboy  as  towards  his  most 
distinguished  visitor;  and  his  conversation,  whilst  calculated  to  put 
all  his  visitors  at  their  ease  and  draw  out  their  best  points,  was  always 
wise,  chivalrous,  pure,  and  witty."7*  Hare  also  entered  the  dispute 
that  sprang  up  after  Landor's  death  about  his  dropping  the  initial 
aspirate:  Thomas  Trollope  asserted  that  he  did,  Eliza  Lynn  Linton, 
that  he  did  not.TT  Hare  sided  with  the  latter.  Emerson,  who  had  no 
reputation  at  stake  in  the  matter,  is  probably  for  that  reason  the 
most  reliable  authority:  "He  does  not  aspirate;  drops  his  h's  like  a 
cockney.  I  cannot  understand  it,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  at  the  time  he 
called  on  Landor  in  Florence.78 

Another  writer  describes  the  Landor  of  these  years  as  "a  sturdy 
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fellow  of  rather  middle-classish  figure,  well  grown,  but  not  quite 
square  enough  in  shoulders,  and  somewhat  too  thick  in  throat  and 
middle  region  for  symmetry.  He  had  a  habit,  when  talking,  of  stand- 
ing bolt  upright,  with  his  arms  close  and  rather  stiffly  pendant  to  his 
sides,  with  a  stick,  or  ruler,  or  some  such  sceptre  of  authority  in  his 
right  hand,  with  which  he  smartly  beat  the  air  in  emphasis  to  his 
copious  hurried  peremptory  utterances,  as  if  drilling  his  listener  to 
ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  whatever  he  was  enumerating." 
He  was  conscientiously  close-shaven,  except  for  a  slight  whisker.79 


Forster  and  Dickens  disappointed  Landor  of  a  promised  visit  at 
Christmas,  but  instead  came  down  to  Bath  for  one  day  on  January  30, 
1849,  to  celebrate  Lander's  seventy-fourth  birthday  and  the  bicen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.80  Eliza  Lynn  was 
staying  with  him.  It  was  her  first  introduction  to  Dickens  and  Forster, 
and  unquestionably  her  later  dealings  with  these  men  colored  her 
recollection  of  the  impression  they  made  on  her  at  Landor's  dinner 
table — "Dickens  charming,  and  Forster  pompous,  heavy,  and  ungenial. 
Dickens  was  bright  and  gay  and  winsome,  and  while  treating  Mr. 
Landor  with  the  respect  of  a  younger  man  for  an  elder,  allowed  his 
wit  to  play  about  him,  bright  and  harmless  as  summer  lightning.  He 
included  me,  then  quite  a  beginner  in  literature,  young  in  years  and 
shy  by  temperament,  and  made  me  feel  at  home  with  him;  but  Forster 
was  saturnine  and  cynical.  .  .  .  Dickens  and  Landor  were  his  property, 
.  .  .  and  he  resented  the  introduction  of  a  third  person  and  a  stran- 
ger."81 Four  months  after  this  meeting  David  Copper  field  began  to 
appear,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Dick's  obsession  with  King 
Charles's  head  owed  its  origin  to  the  bicentenary  celebration  at  36 
St.  James's  Square,  just  as  Little  Nell  owed  her  conception  to  an 
earlier  feast  at  the  house  next  door. 

Dickens  and  Forster  returned  to  London  on  the  night  train.  Next 
morning,  when  Landor  and  Eliza  met  at  breakfast,  before  he  would 
touch  his  food  he  scrawled  off  four  lines  of  verse  and  handed  them  to 
her;  they  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  he  smiled,  "in  his  sweet, 
half-sad  way,"  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "My  good  child!  I 
really  think  you  love  your  father  almost  as  well  as  Pomero  does!"  and 
turned  to  his  food.82  Either  that  day  or  the  next,  he  wrote  to  Forster: 
"My  thanks  were  not  spoken  to  you  and  Dickens  for  your  journey  of 
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two  hundred  miles  upon  my  birthday.  Here  they  are — not  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  nor  on  any  surface  whatever,  but  in  the  heart 
that  is  dictating  this  letter.  On  the  night  you  left  me  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing, which  you  may  insert  or  not  in  the  Examiner  .... 

DYING  SPEECH  OF  AN  OLD  PHILOSOPHER 

*7  strove  with  7ione,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife: 
Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art: 
I  warm'd  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  Life; 
It  sinks;  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.39  83 

About  this  time  Forster  seems  first  to  have  conceived  the  notion 
of  writing  Landor's  biography,  a  scheme  toward  which  Landor  was 
tolerant  but  not  enthusiastic.  All  through  the  latter  half  of  January  and 
early  February  he  was  reading  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  the  three- 
volume  Life  and  Letters  of  Blanco  White,  and  filling  page  after  page 
of  his  letters  to  Forster  with  commentary  on  the  book;  but  he  was 
hardly  prepared  to  think  of  the  same  sort  of  monument  to  himself. 
"All  that  I  shall  ever  have  to  communicate  to  you  about  myself,"  he 
told  Forster,  "will  occupy  no  wider  span  than  the  sheet  on  which  I 
am  now  writing.  I  think  I  may  promise  you  as  much  as  that.  What  is 
any  man  worth — "  And  because  Forster  clipped  the  manuscript  off 
there,  to  insert  this  scrap  into  the  text  of  another  letter  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  Landor,  we  shall  never  know  the  rest.84  It  is  perhaps  also  true 
that  the  appearance  in  this  year  of  the  first  volume  of  Southey's 
Life  and  Correspondence,  which  contained  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment by  Southey,  made  Landor  for  a  time  think  of  sending  Forster 
some  such  recollections  of  his  own. 

"But  he  went  no  further  than  his  sixth  year,"  says  Forster,  "finding 
the  difficulties  beyond  that  date  to  be  insuperable;  and  unfortunately 
his  letters  were  so  carefully,  for  better  preservation,  slipped  into  some 
book  at  the  time,  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  discovered.  It  was  in 
vain  I  urged  him  to  continue  what  he  had  been  eager  to  begin.  He 
had  satisfied  himself  of  the  propriety  of  abstaining.  He  had  found  that 
though  in  boyhood  we  stand  alone  we  are  afterwards  double  in  more 
and  better  than  the  Platonic  sense,  and  that  no  instrument  is  fine 
enough  for  the  amputation.  I  pressed  him  no  farther," 85 
Landor  later  put  the  same  idea  in  other  language.  "I  remember  [Lady 
Blessington]  was  always  bothering  me  to  write  my  life,  and  one  eve- 
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ning  she  said,  'If  you'll  do  it  I'll  get  Colburn  to  give  you  600  guineas 
for  it  tomorrow.'  'No,'  said  I,  'I  won't,  for  a  pretty  figure  some  of 
your  ladies  would  cut  in  it  if  I  told  the  truth.' "  SG 


"Alas!  I  must  leave  St.  Jameses  Square,  in  which  I  have  resided 
now  eleven  years,"  wrote  Landor  to  Forster  on  March  24.  "The  people 
of  my  house  are  most  impudent  thieves — wine,  umbrella,  penknife, 
...  are  carried  off.  However,  tho  I  cannot  say  with  my  friend  Catullus 
Rara  verecundae  furta  feremus  herae,  yet  certainly  I  would  [rather] 
have  been  pilfered  to  the  amount  of  a  dozen  pounds  a  year,  or  even 
a  score,  than  leave  my  old  silk  bed  and  derange  the  order  of  my  pic- 
tures. I  am  going  to  No.  3  in  Rivers  Street.  I  pay  twenty  pounds  a 
year  more  for  lodgings  somewhat  less  elegant;  but  the  mistress  of  the 
house  bears  a  good  character.  It  is  horrible  to  live  in  a  street.  True, 
I  look  into  a  square  and  into  a  garden,  right  and  left,  and  the  only 
house  nearly  opposite  has  no  window  to  overlook  me."87  The  new 
house  faced  the  end  of  Catharine  Place,  near  St.  Andrew's  Church 
(and  like  that  church,  was  destroyed  by  bombs  in  1942).  Even  this, 
Landor's  farthest  removal  during  his  twenty-one  years'  residence  in 
Bath,  took  him  barely  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house  he  was 
leaving;  and  it  was  his  last  change  of  residence  in  that  city. 

On  the  day  before  Easter,  Landor  invited  young  Augustus  Hare  to 
dine  with  him,  and  the  next  day  the  lad  gave  a  lively  account  to  his 
mother: 

"First  we  went  out  to  order  the  dinner,  accompanied  by  Pomero  in 
high  spirits.  As  we  went  through  the  streets,  he  held  forth  upon  their 
beauties,  especially  those  of  the  Circus,  to  which  he  declares  that 
nothing  in  Rome  or  in  the  world  was  ever  equal.  We  stopped  first  at 
the  fishmonger's,  where,  after  much  bargaining,  some  turbot  was 
procured;  then,  at  the  vegetable  shop,  we  bought  broccoli,  potatoes, 
and  oranges;  then  some  veal  to  roast;  and  finally  a  currant-tart  and 
biscuits.  Mr.  Landor  generally  orders  his  own  little  dinners,  but  almost 
all  this  was  for  me,  as  he  will  dine  himself  on  a  little  fish.  He  has 
actually  got  a  new  hat,  he  says  because  all  the  ladies  declared  they 
would  never  walk  with  him  again  unless  he  had  one,  and  he  has  a 
hideous  pair  of  new  brown  trousers.  Pomero  was  put  out  of  the  room 
for  jumping  on  them,  but  when  he  was  heard  crying  outside  the  door, 
Mr.  Landor  declared  he  could  not  let  his  dear  child  be  unhappy,  and 
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was  obliged  to  let  it  in;  upon  which  the  creature  was  so  delighted,  that 
it  instantly  jumped  on  the  top  of  its  master's  head,  where  it  sate 
demurely,  looking  out  of  the  window."  8S 

For  his  simpler  meals,  Landor  did  not  only  his  own  marketing,  but 
sometimes  his  own  cooking. 


The  ladies  who  effected  the  reform  in  Landor's  dress  were  two 
new  arrivals  in  Bath,  the  Countess  de  Molande  (lanthe)  and  her 
granddaughter  Luisina  de  Sodre,  daughter  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
who  had  planted  the  mimosas  around  Landor's  grave  plot  on  the 
grounds  of  his  villa.  lanthe's  third  daughter  died  only  six  years  after 
her  marriage  in  1830  to  the  Brazilian  diplomat  Louis  Pereira  de 
Sodre,  and  left  this  only  daughter,  "a  sweet  and  fragile  girl  of  seven- 
teen/' said  Eliza  Lynn.89  When  lanthe  came  to  Bath  is  uncertain,  but 
Landor  recorded  her  first  conversation  with  himself: 

M.   Why,  who  now  in  the  world  is  this? 
It  cannot  be  the  same  .  .  I  miss 
The  gift  he  always  brought  .  .  a  kiss. 
Yet  still  I  know  my  eyes  are  bright, 
And  not  a  single  hair  turned  white. 

L.    0  idol  of  my  youth!  upon 

That  joyous  head  gray  hair  there's  none, 
Nor  may  there  ever  be!  gray  hair 
Is  the  unthrifty  growth  of  Care, 
Which  she  has  planted  —  you  see  where. 

"It  was  to  see  Landor  at  his  very  best  to  see  him  in  the  presence  of 
this  lady/'  writes  Forster.  "In  language,  manner,  look,  voice,  even  in 
the  minutest  points  of  gesture  and  bearing,  it  was  all  that  one  could 
possibly  imagine  of  the  perfection  of  chivalrous  respect.  Even  when 
I  first  saw  her,  a  bright  goodhumoured  Irish  face  was  all  her  beauty, 
but  youth  still  lingered  in  her  eyes  and  hair."  °° 

Luisina's  performances  at  the  piano,  "of  a  very  first-rate  order"  (as 
Eliza  remembered  them),  were  Landor's  great  delight.  As  he  sat  at 
his  desk  to  answer  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Forster,  he  described 
Pomero  by  his  side,  "sitting  in  a  state  of  contemplation,  with  his 
nose  before  the  fire.  .  .  .  Last  evening  I  took  him  to  hear  Luisina  de 
Sodre  play  and  sing.  .  .  .  Pomero  was  deeply  affected,  and  lay  close  to 
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the  pedal  on  her  gown,  singing  in  a  great  variety  of  tones,  not  always 
in  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  always  will  take  a  part  where  there 
is  music,  for  he  sings  even  worse  than  I  do."  01  In  an  illness  that  con- 
fined Landor  for  a  time  toward  the  end  of  April,  Luisina  kept  him 
from  loneliness.  "She  is  like  her  dear  Mother  in  all  things  but  consum- 
mate beauty,  and  loves  me  affectionately,"  he  told  Rose  on  May  7.  "I 
hope  I  may  live  to  see  her  well  married.  Eliza  Lynn  comes  to  see  me 
on  Saturday  [May  12].  What  a  charm  it  is  even  at  the  close  of  life 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  to  see  them  come  out 
from  the  sweet  sunshine  and  the  sweet  flowers  toward  us  in  the  chilli- 
ness of  our  resting  place.  This  is  charity,  the  charity  of  the  Graces. 
They  are  fond  of  walking  where  Love  has  walked  before,  altho'  they 
are  certain  they  shall  not  find  him  there  again."  92  When  Eliza  came, 
she  accompanied  Landor  on  his  daily  visit  to  lanthe,  "then  an  old 
woman"  (as  Eliza  remembered  her).  "She  was  sweet  and  gentle,  evi- 
dently very  proud  of  her  old  lover's  affection,  very  fond  of  him,  and 
somewhat  afraid.  And  his  behaviour  to  her  was  perfect."  "lanthe  was 
a  gentle,  sweet-natured,  but  by  no  means  wise  old  woman  in  these  days; 
but  though  she  used  to  say  the  most  inconceivably  silly  things,  Landor 
never  lost  his  temper  with  her,  and  always  listened  to  her  with  grave 
attention  and  courteous  respect.  Her  grand-children  were  his  great 
delight,  and  he  used  to  play  with  [the  younger  of]  them  by  the  hour 
together." 9S  Close  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Landor  gave  two  miniatures 
to  Arthur  Walker;  one  was  lanthe  as  a  girl,  the  other  was  Luisina, 
signed  by  the  artist,  "C.  Ford,  Bath,  1849."  In  return,  he  had  pre- 
sented lanthe  with  a  lithograph  of  his  most  recent  portrait  in  oils  by 
the  artist  J.  Stewart.94 

•fr         <$• 

Another  Irish  face  that  never  lost  its  freshness  for  him  was  that  of 
the  mistress  of  Gore  House.  When  she  complimented  him  in  rhyme 
on  the  youth  of  his  mind  and  his  muse,  he  replied  with  some  "poor 
verses  in  return  for  rich  ones."  "We  old  men  are  strangely  fond  of 
being  thought  capable  of  making  some  impression,  however  slight,  on 
the  young  and  beautiful."  95  Less  than  two  months  later,  D'Orsay 
escaped  from  the  bailiffs  and  fled  to  France.  Lady  Blessington,  bank- 
rupt far  less  because  of  extravagance  than  because  of  the  decline  in 
income  from  her  Irish  estates,  was  confident  that  she  could  realize 
enough  by  the  sale  of  her  belongings  to  pay  off  all  her  creditors  (and 
she  did  so);  she  remained  in  London  long  enough  to  arrange  for  the 
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auction  at  Gore  House,  then  departed  for  France  in  the  middle  of 
April,  taking  only  a  few  personal  belongings.  If,  as  has  been  said,  she 
wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  Landor,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  survived. 
On  the  fourth  of  June,  she  died  in  Paris.96 

An  article  in  the  Neiv  Monthly  Magazine  of  that  month  brought 
Landor  the  first  news  of  her  death.  "I  had  not  heard  of  this  sad  event 
before — Yet  why  call  it  sad?  It  was  the  very  mode  of  departure  she 
anticipated  and  desired;  as  I  do  too."  D'Orsay's  portrait  of  Landor, 
which  hung  in  the  drawing  room  at  Gore  House,  must  have  been  sold 
in  the  auction;  so  too  (as  he  learned  from  the  papers)  was  a  miniature 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  which  Landor  had  given  her,  and  for  which 
he  had  paid  some  sixty-five  or  seventy-five  guineas.97 

At  D'Orsay's  request  Landor  composed  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his 
friend's  grave;98  it  failed  to  allude  to  her  ladyship's  felicity  in  the 
future  life,  however,  and  was  piously  tampered  with.  Early  in  1850 
Landor  saw  the  modified  version  in  a  memoir  printed  by  one  of  her 
ladyship's  nieces — "an  epitaph  ascribed  to  me,  which  a  verger  or  a 
gravedigger  would  be  ashamed  to  have  written;  such  are  its  bald 
latinity  and  trivial  commonplace."  He  printed  the  original  beside  the 
revised  version  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  fully  justified  his 
ridicule  of  the  Latinity  that  was  being  passed  off  as  his.  A  paragraph 
on  the  writing  of  epitaphs,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  his  own  example, 
has  earned  the  little  article  a  place  in  his  finally  collected  works. 
"Your  lady  readers,"  he  told  the  Editor,  "may  perhaps  wish  to  see  my 
english  of  the  epitaph": 

"To  the  Memory  of  Marguerite,  Countess  of  Blessington.  Underneath 
is  buried  all  that  could  be  buried  of  a  womag.  once  most  beautiful. 
She  cultivated  her  genius  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  fostered  it  in 
others  with  equal  assiduity.  The  benefits  she  conferred  she  could  con- 
ceal, her  talents  not.  Elegant  in  her  hospitality  to  strangers,  charitable 
to  all,  she  retired  to  Paris  in  April,  and  there  she  breathed  her  last  on 
the  4th  of  June  1849."  " 

Landor  seems  to  have  won  his  point;  on  May  3,  1850,  Count  d'Orsay 
asked  Forster,  when  he  wrote  to  Landor,  to  "tell  him  that  I  have 
adopted  for  the  monument  his  last  epitaph.5'  10° 
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EJNDOR  hailed  the  election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi- 
dency of  France  in  December  1848  with  friendly  exhortations  that 
concealed  grave  doubts.  On  December  25  he  wrote  the  verses  that 
close: 

Prince!  above  princes!  may  thy  deeds  create 
A  better  race!  meanwhile  from  peaceful  shores 
Hear,  without  listening  long  (for  graver  cares 
Surround  and  press  thee)9  hear  with  brow  benign 
A  voice  that  cheers  thee  with  no  vulgar  shout, 
No  hireling  impulse,  on  thy  starry  way.1 

"[France's]  public  men  are  greatly  more  able  than  ours,  but  they 
have  less  integrity,"  he  told  Lady  Blessington.  "Every  Frenchman  is 
by  nature  an  intriguer.  .  .  .  I  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  President,  and 
not  of  congratulation.  May  he  find  many  friends  as  disinterested  and 
sincere."  2  It  was  not  entirely  with  surprise,  therefore,  that  Landor 
beheld  the  French  land  troops  at  Civitavecchia  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
march  against  the  Roman  insurgents  under  Garibaldi,  recapture  the 
Holy  City,  and  restore  to  his  temporal  powers  the  pope  who  had  fallen 
so  far  from  the  liberal  grace  with  which  he  had  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  "Behold  the  first  public  act,  beyond  [France's]  boundaries, 
of  its  President!"  wrote  Landor.3  Two  more  Latin  leaflets  expressed 
his  views  of  the  Roman  uprising,  Epistola  ad  Pium  IX.  Pontificem 
and  Epistola  ad  Romanos,  the  latter  dated  May  14.  By  August  18  he 
prophesied,  "The  French  Republic  will  be  extinct  before  the  termina- 
tion of  its  third  year."  4 

The  liberal  cause  for  a  time  was  lost  in  Italy,  but  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Hungary  showed  strength  and  promise.  To  it  Landor 
devoted  his  pen  in  the  public  press,  and  rather  more  of  the  resources 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XVIII  begin  on  page  589. 
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of  his  private  purse  than  he  could  afford:  he  took  the  lead  in  sub- 
scribing £35  to  the  repatriation  of  the  Hungarian  hussars  then  in 
England,  and  his  contribution  was  followed  by  many  others  from  all 
over  the  nation  (including  a  guinea  from  "G.  Meredith,  Esq.").5  A 
fifth  of  Landor's  Latin  leaflets  contained  the  poem  Ad  Cossuthum  et 
Bemum,  and  the  English  poem  "To  Lord  Dudley  C.  Stuart,  with  the 
Above."  When  Russian  arms  put  down  the  independence  movement 
in  Hungary,  and  Kossuth  (who  remained  for  Landor  the  ideal  of  all 
that  was  heroic)  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  Landor  ventured  once  more 
on  prophecy:  "Before  two  years  are  over,  we  must  inevitably  be 
engaged  in  [a  war]  most  formidable  [against  Russia]."6  Landor's 
sole  fault  as  a  prophet  was  a  very  slight  underestimate  of  the  length  of 
time  before  his  predictions  would  come  to  pass. 

When  Kossuth  visited  England  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  on  his  way 
to  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of  Bath  sent  him  an  address,  the  first 
signature  to  which  was  that  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Kossuth  replied 
with  a  personal  letter  that  referred  to  Landor's  as  a  name  "distin- 
guished and  long  familiar  to  me."  7  For  a  banquet  given  in  Kossuth's 
honor  in  Birmingham  on  November  12,  Landor's  verses  "On  Kossuth's 
Voyage  to  America"  were  printed  on  pieces  of  white  silk  embroidered 
with  the  colors  of  Hungary  and  distributed  to  the  guests.8  (Landor 
became  an  increasingly  frequent  correspondent  with  the  leaders  of  the 
strong  workingmen's  movement  in  that  city.)  Then  on  December  27 
the  Examiner  published  his  poem,  "To  the  City  of  New  York,  on  its 
Reception  of  Kossuth."  Perhaps  earlier  in  the  same  month  Meyler  at 
Bath  printed  a  four-page  leaflet  to  be  sold  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hungarians  in  America":  it  contained  Landor's  poem  "Tyrannicide" 
and  a  few  paragraphs  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  "That  it  is  the  duty 
of  all,  in  every  country,  to  seize  and  slay,  in  such  manner  as  raises 
least  commotion,  and  endangers  fewest  lives,  properties,  and  comforts, 
the  usurper  of  that  country,  or  whosoever  aids  in  the  subversion  of  its 
institutions." 9 

Landor's  pen  was  not  without  influence  (as  the  response  to  his  let- 
ters in  the  press  bears  some  witness),  but  his  principles  seemed  some- 
times, even  to  his  friends,  unhappy;  to  his  enemies,  malevolent  and 
noxious.  Early  in  1849  he  quoted  to  Forster  a  remark  of  Blanco 
White's:  "It  is  remarkable  that  when  any  man  manifests  strong  convic- 
tions, especially  if  he  does  not  share  them  with  a  party,  he  is  said  to 
have  strong  prejudices."  "Admirable  the  whole  of  this  passage," 
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Landor  commented,  "showing  how  the  world  is  divided  between  those 
who  believe  steadily  by  early  habit  and  prejudice,  and  those  who  have 
no  steady  belief;  so  that  he  who  has  strong  individual  convictions, 
obtained  by  independent  inquiry,  is  attacked  by  both."10  "In  my 
views  on  politics  I  have  given  offence  to  many  good  and  sensible 
men,'5  he  wrote  in  a  public  letter.  "Perhaps  I  may  be  erroneous  in 
some  of  my  opinions,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  themselves  are 
exempt  from  fallibility  in  all  of  theirs?  ...  I  come  forward  not  to 
offend,  but  to  conduct;  not  to  quarrel,  but  to  teach;  and  I  would 
rather  make-  one  man  wiser  than  ten  thousand  friendly  to  me;  yet  I 
profess  no  indifference  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  those  writers  who 
influence  the  public  judgment." "  To  a  friend  who  called  him  a 
"preacher  of  discontent"  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  country,  he 
replied  in  verse  to  this  effect:  "I  am  of  your  class,  the  landed  and  the 
gentry;  but  the  interests  of  that  class,  and  even  more  a  common 
humanity,  require  us  to  stretch  out  our  hands  to  check  poverty  and 
correct  injustice  to  the  lower  classes."  12  "I  wish  every  man  to  enjoy 
as  much  as  I  myself  do;  and,  if  there  are  inequalities  and  impediments 
in  the  way,  to  remove  as  many  as  by  foresight  and  zeal  and 
labour  are  removable,"  he  said  elsewhere.13  It  was  likewise  his  belief 
that  morality  in  government  was  identical  with  personal  morality:  a 
statesman  who  lied  or  betrayed  or  imprisoned  or  killed  was  as  respon- 
sible individually  for  his  conduct  as  if  the  lying  or  cheating  had 
occurred  in  ordinary  social  or  business  intercourse,  the  killing  in  a 
dark  passageway  or  the  house  of  another  man.  The  single  difference 
was  that  the  statesman's  immorality  was  disastrous  to  thousands  or 
millions. 

Landor  professed  to  be  no  lover  of  revolutions:  "Revolutions  are 
bad  things,  arid  those  are  the  worst  of  men  who  make  them  neces- 
sary." 14  This  conviction  led  him  to  another  doctrine  that  seemed 
abominable  to  many  in  his  day,  and  is  perhaps  more  objectionable  in 
our  own,  though  we  have  come  no  closer  to  solving  the  problem  it 
was  aimed  at.  The  support  of  tyrannicide  was  not  unique  in  the 
writings  of  Landor,  however;  its  public  advocacy  may  be  found  re- 
peatedly in  the  radical  press  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  works 
of  more  than  one  writer  to  whom  time  has  given  respectability. 
"Justice  is  immutable  and  divine;  but  laws  are  human  and  mutable," 
wrote  Landor;  "they  are  violated  every  day,  changed  and  superseded 
perpetually,  and  sometimes  ejected  from  the  judgement-seat  by  mili- 
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tary  power.  In  such  a  case,  what  remains  for  nations?  History  tells  us. 
There  springs  up  a  virtue  from  the  very  bosom  of  Crime,  venerably 
austere.  Tyrannicide.  The  heart  of  Antiquity  bounded  before  this 
Virtue.  Religion  followed  Religion;  new  idols  were  worshipt;  they 
rotted  down  one  after  another;  Tyrannicide  has  appeared  in  every  age, 
in  every  country,  the  refuge  and  avenger  of  the  opprest."15 


Landor  kept  up  some  correspondence  with  all  his  children;  how 
extensive,  there  is  no  knowing.  He  told  Rose  of  the  gaiety  Julia  re- 
ported from  the  balls  and  entertainments  in  Florence;  "Austrian  uni- 
forms, no  doubt,  produce  this  effect  on  the  ladies."16  Meanwhile, 
young  Walter  visited  England  again  in  the  summer  of  1849.  To 
Augustus  Hare,  then  fifteen,  the  twenty-six-year-old  young  man 
appeared  "an  ignorant  rough  youth  [who]  never  got  on  well  with 
his  father."  1T 

Elizabeth  Landor  spent  part  of  June  in  Cheltenham,  but  she  ex- 
pected her  brother's  regular  summer  visit  to  Warwick  in  July.18  Then 
suddenly,  without  warning,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  Charles  Landor 
was  stricken  at  his  home  at  Colton,  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  died. 
The  next  day  Landor  wrote  to  Forster — and  once  again,  the  note 
is  blotted  almost  to  illegibility  with  tears:  "My  brother  Charles,  the 
liveliest,  wittiest,  most  energetick  and  independent  of  men,  is  lying 
on  his  death-bed — This  very  instant  a  letter  tells  me  he  is  dead."19 
Landor  and  young  Walter  hastened  to  Staffordshire,  where,  on  July 
12,  Charles's  remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  prepared  for  them  in 
the  chancel  of  Colton  Church.20  Charles  was  the  first  of  the  Landor 
brothers  to  die. 


It  is  likely  that  Landor  remained  in  Warwick  until  the  end  of 
August;  then,  with  young  Walter,  he  went  to  Llanbedr  for  the  first 
time  since  he  took  Walter  and  Julia  there  in  1843.  His  errand  was 
one  of  consolation  to  the  widow  of  his  friend  Ablett.  "He  left  her  his 
large  property  for  life,"  Landor  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paynter  on  September 
10,  "and  afterwards  to  a  very  distant  relative."  21 

As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Bath,  Landor  sent  to  Meyler  for  print- 
ing the  manuscript  of  a  twelve-page  pamphlet  called  Statement  of 
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Occurrences  at  Llanbedr.  It  was  the  story  of  a  scoundrelly  heir 
in  reversion.  Dr.  John  Jesse,  working  in  collusion  with  a  rascally 
attorney  named  Joseph  Peers  to  secure  all  power  over  the  estate 
even  in  Mrs.  Ablett's  lifetime,  and  of  his  removal  of  the  books,  pic- 
tures, and  statuary  (in  which  she  had  no  interest  under  the  will) 
upon  the  pretext  that  she  was  improperly  caring  for  them.  Landor 
printed  a  letter  from  Jesse  to  the  widow  in  which  that  gentleman 
claimed  to  have  been  warned  by  Ablett  himself  against  his  wife's 
"want  of  sincerity";  unless  the  letter  was  a  fiction,  Jesse  was  no  very 
admirable  character.  "He  tells  us  he  is  one  of  the  Elect.  No  doubt  of 
it:  but  who  is  the  Elector?  Sometimes,  when  there  is  an  election,  there 
is  a  scrutiny,  and  the  elected  (permit  me  the  expression)  is  hauled 
over  the  coals,"  Landor  remarked.  The  pamphlet  bluntly  accused 
Peers  of  fraud  and  plainly  suggested  that  Jesse  was  acting  with  full 
knowledge,  as  a  physician,  that  his  conduct  might  deprive  Mrs.  Ablett 
of  reason  or  hasten  her  end.  It  closed  with  these  remarks: 
"Benefit  may  be  derived  from  turning  over  these  pages.  It  is  from 
the  most  sordid  of  matter  that  the  earth  receives  much  of  her  fertility; 
and  it  is  from  the  most  sordid  of  the  species,  thus  tost  about  and 
ventilated,  that  mankind  derives  much  of  its  instruction.  .  .  .  Friend- 
ship and  pity  and  all-powerful  justice  have  impelled  me  throughout 
this  troublesome  exposure." 

Whether  (as  Landor's  bibliographer  and  editor,  Stephen  Wheeler, 
thought)22  Landor  was  doing  an  injustice  to  a  gentleman  who  seven 
years  later  became  High  Sheriff  of  Denbighshire  is  not  now  to  be 
decided,  but  Landor  was  playing  a  most  dangerous  game,  and  in 
retrospect  it  seems  marvelous  that  such  a  pamphlet  did  not  strike 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  It  is  an  ancient  privilege  to  use 
strong  language  about  a  political  opponent;  to  write  as  Landor 
here  did  about  a  private  citizen  is  to  invite  the  disaster  that  only  a 
few  years  later  he  brought  on  himself  by  another  pamphlet  of  ex- 
actly the  same  sort. 


From  Llanbedr  young  Walter  went  to  Llanthony.  Landor  himself 
stopped  for  two  or  three  days  with  his  brother  Robert  at  Birlingham. 
He  saw  his  son  again  in  Bath  for  only  a  day  or  two.23  As  the  year 
drew  to  a  close  he  told  Rosenhagen  that  he  was  standing  up  well  under 
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the  cold:  but  "now  poor  Charles,  the  stoutest  of  us,  is  gone  I  trust 
we  shall  follow  in  due  succession."24  Not  quite  yet,  however,  did 
Landor  become  one  of  the  Struldbrugs. 

There  was  something  marvelous  about  seeing  himself  as  posterity 
might  see  him,  when  he  read  Cuthbert  Southey's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  his  father.  "Here  I  stand,  brought  to  life  by  a  dead  man. 
Few  people  would  ever  have  known  that  I  had  written  poetry,  if 
Southey  had  not  given  his  word  that  a  sort  of  poetry  it  really  and 
truly  was.  I  must  have  waited  until  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  had  taken 
me  between  them,  and  until  Milton  had  said,  'Commonwealth's  man, 
we  meet  at  last.'  Well,  I  would  rather  meet  him  and  Southey  hereafter 
than  any  of  them;  though  I  know  he  will  ask  me  why  I  have  done  so 
little.  My  answer  will  be,  Because  I  wrote  chiefly  to  occupy  the  vacant 
hour,  caring  not  a  straw  for  popularity,  and  little  more  for  fame."25 

When  he  wrote  to  Rose  on  her  birthday,  January  19,  1850  (a  letter 
he  would  not  seal  until  he  could  find  a  rose  or  a  lily  of  the  valley  or  a 
violet  to  enclose),  he  seemed  lonely  for  past  friends:  "Shall  we  ever 
walk  up  and  down  the  Pump  Room  again?  The  music  is  as  good  as 
usual.  Scarcely  a  soul  of  my  old  acquaintance  is  left  in  Bath;  some 
are  gone  to  London,  some  to  Paris,  and  some  to  that  country  where 
there  neither  are  nor  ever  will  be  railroads.  I  was  very  near  taking 
my  ticket  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  stop  only  in  the  waiting-room." 20 
lanthe  was  the  friend  who  had  gone  to  Paris,  with  that  granddaughter 
who  so  recently  kept  him  company  in  the  rooms  where  in  former 
days  lanthe  linked  her  arm  in  his.  He  had  seen  her  for  the  last  time. 

Forster  paid  his  visit  on  Landor's  birthday  in  1850.27  Another 
guest  was  perhaps  Lord  Nugent,  of  whom,  according  to  Forster, 
Landor  saw  much  in  this  year  and  the  preceding,  when  "the  Hun- 
garian war  had  roused  the  warmest  zeal  of  both,  and  they  took 
unwearying  delight  in  rendering  service  to  such  of  the  leaders  of 
that  gallant  people  as  were  in  England  after  that  struggle.  ...  To 
Landor  he  was  further  endeared  by  social  characteristics  of  the  pleas- 
antest  kind;  and  perhaps  by  some  resemblances  in  temperament, 
which  made  them  both,  as  [Landor]  confessed,  apt  to  be  ardent  after 
impracticable  things."28 


Late  in  April  1850  Landor  went  to  London  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years.  Robinson  dined  with  him  at  Kenyon's  on  May  7  and 
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found  him  "boisterous  and  extravagant  as  usual  and  quite  friendly  to 
me,"  -°  A  day  or  so  later,  Forster  invited  Dickens  and  Samuel  Rogers 
to  dine  with  Landor.°u  Rogers,  even  more  patriarchal  than  Landor 
himself  in  the  literary  world,  seems  not  much  to  have  cared  for 
Landor  and  to  have  known  him  only  slightly,  so  that  Forster's  state- 
ment is  not  entirely  credible  that  Rogers  was  "one  of  Landor's 
greatest  London  favourites."31  Nevertheless,  when  Landor  received 
news  a  month  after  this  meeting  that  Rogers  had  broken  the  cap  of 
his  hipbone,  he  wrote  to  Forster:  "Poor  Rogers!  when  he  goes  if  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  will  not  have  set,  a  bright  lamp  at  the  dinner- 
table  will  have  gone  out." 

In  the  same  letter  he  begged  to  be  remembered  to  Dickens  and 
to  W.  J.  Fox.  "Tell  kind  gentle  Fox  how  much  I  love  him  and  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  him  in  the  sad  captivity  of  his  bedroom."  32 
Fox,  a  journalist  and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  the  friend  rather 
of  Forster  than  of  Landor,  but  in  1846  a  copy  of  the  collected  Works 
went  to  him  with  Landor's  compliments  and  was  acknowledged 
in  a  pleasant  note.33  Fox  also  precipitated  the  action  in  a  story  Tenny- 
son used  to  tell  late  in  life  of  one  of  his  very  rare  encounters  with 
Landor.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  Tennyson  was 
staying  with  a  friend  under  the  same  roof  as  Forster  at  58  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  Coming  home  about  ten  o'clock  one  evening  Tennyson  saw 
Fox  standing  at  the  top  of  the  doorsteps  of  the  house.  They  shook 
hands,  and  Tennyson  went  into  Forster's,  where  Landor  had  been 
dining.  "In  the  meantime  Mr.  Fox  had  fallen  down  and  broken  his 
arm,  and  was  brought  into  the  dining-room,  white  from  pain,  and 
holding  the  injured  arm  with  the  hand  of  the  other.  Old  Landor  went 
on  eloquently  discoursing  of  Catullus  and  other  Latin  poets  as  if 
nothing  particular  had  happened,  'which  seemed  rather  hard  [said 
Tennyson] ,  but  was  perhaps  better  than  utter  silence.' "  Nevertheless, 
Fox's  biographer  suggests  that  the  story  owed  much  to  Tennyson's 
imagination.34  It  is  very  possible  that  Landor  in  his  old  age  would 
not  have  perceived  quickly  the  source  of  any  commotion  in  a  room 
in  which  he  was  sitting  and  talking,  but  at  no  time  in  his  life  would 
he  have  ignored  the  suffering  and  pain  of  another  man. 

In  due  course  Landor  went  as  usual  to  Warwickshire  this  summer. 
Charles's  widow  had  retired  to  Knowle,  the  village  where  Landor  got 
his  first  schooling,  and  there  in  the  parish  church  on  June  11  Landor 
signed  the  register  as  witness  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Ellen  to 
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the  recently  ordained  Reverend  Rashleigh  Duke.35  Landor  reached 
Birlingham  in  his  travels  on  June  26,  "with  his  Trunk  carpet  bag, 
looking  younger  than  he  did  last  year, — alert  and  vigorous  as  at 
sixty,"  wrote  Robert.  "He  was  charmed  with  all  his  visits,  but  seems 
pleased,  also,  with  the  thoughts  of  home  and  Pomero."  Three  days 
later  he  reached  Bath.36 


Learning  that  Carlyle  was  journeying  into  Wales,  Landor  begged 
him  to  stop  for  a  visit.  "Your  little  Note  is  so  kind  and  hospitable," 
Carlyle  replied,  "I  cannot  but  decide  to  come  and  lodge  with  you  as 
I  pass  thro'  Bath."37  He  came  on  the  last  day  of  July  and  found 
Landor  in  (as  he  later  recalled  it)  a  "poor  lodging"  though  in  a 
fine  quiet  street,  "waiting  for  me,  attended  only  by  a  nice  Bologna  dog. 
Dinner  not  far  from  ready;  his  apartments  all  hung  round  with  queer 
old  Italian  pictures;  the  very  doors  had  pictures  on  them.  Dinner 
was  elaborately  simple.  The  brave  Landor  forced  me  to  talk  far  too 
much,  and  we  did  very  near  a  bottle  of  claret,  besides  two  glasses  of 
sherry;  far  too  much  liquor  and  excitement  for  a  poor  fellow  like 
me."38  The  conversation  was  dignified  and  academical.  In  the  eve- 
ning Landor  walked  Carlyle  through  the  Crescent,  the  Park,  etc.,  to 
show  him  Bath,  then  at  ten  drew  out  his  watch,  announced  that  it  was 
his  hour  for  bed,  fixed  the  time  for  breakfast,  and  left  Carlyle  to  go 
smoking  alone  through  the  streets.  "Perhaps  he  was  not  particularly 
inclined  towards  me,  yet  he  welcomed  me  as  a  brother  of  the  craft," 
Carlyle  said  ten  years  later,39  though  in  truth  Landor  liked  the  man 
and  disliked  the  author:  "Frederick  the  Great  convinces  me  that  I 
write  two  dead  languages,  —  Latin  and  English!"  he  once  remarked.40 


Landor  expressly  charged  Carlyle  to  send  his  remembrances  to 
Emerson.41  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  came  to  feel  that  he  was  more 
highly  respected  in  America  than  in  his  own  country  —  an  impression 
fostered  by  more  than  one  friendly  letter  from  Americans,  and  by 
such  favorable  reviews  as  that  which  Lowell  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review  and  forwarded  to  Landor  with  a 
volume  of  his  own  poems.42  To  an  American  named  Henry  Stephens 
who  addressed  him  from  a  hotel  in  Charing  Cross,  Landor  wrote  on 
February  5,  1850: 
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"Your  letter  has  given  me  the  highest  pleasure;  and  not  arising  from 
that  vanity,  which  perhaps  all  poets  have  in  common,  and  the  worst 
the  most,  but  from  the  enthusiasm  for  freedom  which  we  partake  with 
few.  Seventyfive  years  have  neither  chilled  nor  abated  mine.  My 
little  animal  infant  struggles  were  beginning  at  the  breast  and  in 
the  cradle,  when  the  greatest  of  heroes,  the  only  glorious  con- 
queror, was  watching  over  and  guarding  the  nascent  liberties  of 
America.  In  vain  did  a  ferocious  madman  try  to  fasten  round  about 
her  worse  chains  than  those  with  which  he  himself  should  have  been 
tied  down.  There  are  those  now  born  who  will  be  living  when  two 
hundred  millions  of  men  are  speaking,  on  your  continent,  the  lan- 
guage of  your  forefathers.  The  certainty  of  this  event  is  more  de- 
lightful to  me  than  the  intelligence  that  my  writings  have  gone  from 
England  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  warm  some  hearts  on  the 
summits  of  Himalaia.  England  is  like  an  old  olive;  crackt,  broken,  dis- 
torted, but  long  destined  to  survive  these  injuries,  and  seeing  under 
her  an  immortality  in  her  offshoots.  History,  poetry,  ethicks,  criticism, 
are  now  flourishing  with  you;  and  the  language  of  Franklin  runs  on 
equally  pure  in  wider  channels."43 

No  one  who  looked  to  America  for  any  purpose  in  these  years 
could  avoid  the  slavery  controversy;  in  a  poem  "To  Friend  Jonathan" 
in  the  Examiner  Landor  vigorously  condemned  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law. 


Landor's  principal  literary  work  during  1850  was  his  Five  Scenes, 
based  on  the  history  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  Exactly  when  he  began  work 
on  this  story  is  not  clear;  perhaps  it  was  as  early  as  February  1845. 
He  started  a  Conversation  between  Beatrice  and  Pope  Clement  VIII, 
then  discarded  it;  Forster  expressed  his  regret,  and  Landor  set  about 
recalling  what  little  he  had  written.  "I  intended  the  whole  to  be  in 
prose:  but  when  Passion  and  Imagination  meet,  the  low  banks  of 
prose  are  overflowed,  and  mole-hill  after  mole-hill  disappears.  Give 
this  Scene  to  Lady  Blessington  for  her  Book  of  Beauty:  but  read  it 
to  her  first,  else  she  may  not  like  it  enough  to  give  it  a  place."  44 

Somehow,  this  scene  was  rediscovered  early  in  1850,  and  once  more 
Landor  began  work  on  it.  Beatrice's  was  a  story  that  always  moved 
him.  Moreover,  he  was  convinced  that  Shelley  in  his  drama  had  done 
her  an  injustice  by  giving  her  language  too  violent  and  by  letting 
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her  express  the  grief  her  father  had  caused  her  to  suffer.  "Of  this 
I  am  certain.  In  her  heart  was  the  same  heroism  as  that  of  Prometheus: 
no  torture  could  extort  the  dreadful  secret:  she  would  have  died  with- 
out disclosing  it."45  By  the  beginning  of  August  his  Five  Scenes 
were  completed  and  were  sent  to  Forster  for  publication  to  raise 
money  for  a  poor  family.40 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  his  correspondence  with  Forster 
about  the  work,  as  he  mislaid  first  one  scene  and  then  another,  and 
sent  one  emendation  after  another.  "I  could  not  remember  the  last 
Scene.  I  must  try  again  this  morning,  and  send  it  (if  possible)  by  this 
evening's  post.  I  must  not  let  it  pain  me  as  the  former  did;  but  must 
relieve  it  by  some  light  natural  touches/5  he  wrote  on  July  30.  In  mid- 
October,  "I  can  not  think  what  became  of  the  first  [actually,  the 
second]  scene  in  the  Cenci,  between  her  aja  (or  nurse  as  the  greeks 
wd  call  it)  and  her,  before  the  Father  was  in  question.  ...  I  fear  I 
threw  this  into  the  fire,  unintentionally,  with  the  first  copy  of  the 
last  part.  .  .  .  My  brain  is  turned  upside-down  at  every  attempt  to 
recover  a  particle  of  it.  We  can  no  more  write  twice  the  same  thing 
than  love  twice  the  same  person.  When  delicate  things  fall  they 
break — your  stick  does  not  suffer  by  faling — your  watch  does."47 
So  many  insertions  were  sent  that  finally  Forster  was  bewildered  and 
returned  one  passage  for  which  he  was  unable  to  find  the  place.18 
"I  believe  it  comes  into  Count  Cenci's  speech.  ...  I  have  not  kept  any 
copy,"  wrote  Landor,  and  tried  to  explain  precisely  where  it  fitted. 
His  letters  are  confused,  sometimes  incoherent,  with  a  good  many 
slips  of  the  pen.  Yet  the  scenes  themselves  reveal  no  sign  of  the  old 
age  that  too  surely  was  laying  its  hold  on  his  mind. 

He  was  well  pleased  with  his  work.  "It  is  delightful  to  go  into  the 
recesses  of  cool  early  love  with  girls — I  have  done  it  in  some  of  my 
Poems  and  of  my  Imaginary  Conversations,  but  never  so  satisfac- 
torily to  myself  as  in  the  Cenci."  He  took  evident  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  its  niceties  to  Forster.  Only  when  it  was  completed  did  he  beg 
Forster  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Shelley's  Cenci,  and  the  Italian  source 
from  which  it  was  drawn.  "Tho  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to 
read  Shelley's  Cenci  since  its  first  publication,  I  must  venture  to 
face  it  again,  lest  I  may  possibly  have  a  thread  or  two  adhering  to 
me."49  His  rereading  revealed  to  him  faults  he  had  quite  forgotten, 
but  as  a  corrective  to  his  severe  criticism  he  wrote  some  splendid 
verses  "in  which  my  love  of  Shelley  is  exprest."60 
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Lander's  title,  Five  Scenes,  was  deliberate,  both  to  avoid  the 
comparison  with  Shelley  and  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  work 
was  intended  to  be  a  single  tragedy.51  There  is  no  plot,  nor  sug- 
gestion of  any.  Count  Cenci  bargains  with  his  confessor  in  Rome, 
and  pays  in  advance  for  his  sin  of  incest.  The  sixteen-year-old 
Beatrice  at  home  prattles  innocently  and  gaily  with  her  nurse  about 
the  young  men  who  danced  at  her  sister's  wedding  feast  a  year  be- 
fore. Count  Cenci  returns  during  a  peasant  festival,  and  his  scorn  and 
pride  contrast  with  his  daughter's  simplicity  and  affection.  Passing 
over  both  the  act  of  incest  and  the  Count's  murder,  Landor  moves 
immediately  to  a  scene  in  which  the  Pope  himself  urges  Beatrice  to 
confess  the  murder  of  which  he  believes  her  guilty,  and  she  refuses. 
Then  the  people  crowd  around  the  scaffold  and  crane  their  necks  to 
see  her  tortured  and  beheaded.  "[My  Scenes]  are  proofs  rather  of 
skill  than  of  power,"  Landor  remarked,52  and  certainly  the  skill  is 
great,  for  underlying  everything,  never  stated  and  barely  alluded  to 
in  the  first  three  scenes,  is  the  horror  of  Beatrice's  story,  which  gives 
its  meaning  to  what  on  the  surface  seems  trivial  or  even  gay. 

While  he  was  at  work  on  the  Scenes,  Landor  received  from  Procter 
the  posthumous  edition  of  Beddoes'  Death's  Jest  Book.  "The  author," 
Procter  wrote  on  July  27,  "was  a  very  sincere  admirer  of  yours."53 
On  August  2  Landor  composed  a  prefatory  note  dedicating  his 
Scenes  to  the  memory  of  Beddoes: 

"Whatever  recalls  to  memory  the  arduous  tragedy  of  Cenci,  an  ad- 
mirable poet's  masterpiece,  comes  before  the  Publick  at  a  disad- 
vantage. But  this  noble  work  itself  is  absorbed  in  the  splendour 
of  Beddoes's  Fool's  Tragedy.  ...  It  will  be  very  long  before  any 
scenes,  excepting  Shakspeare's  can  be  read  again,  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  formerly.  Only  in  Shakspeare  is  such  poetry  to  be  found  as 
comes  to  us  from  the  tomb  of  one  unnoticed  and  unknown,  in 
Death's  Jest-book.  Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapst  since  the  world 
hath  anywhere  seen  so  marvelous  a  work  of  Genius.  In  laying  these 
scattered  lines  of  mine  on  the  recently  closed  grave  of  Beddoes, 
fungor  inani  munere:  but  it  is,  if  not  a  merit,  at  least  a  somewhat 
of  self-satisfaction,  to  be  among  the  earliest,  if  among  the  humblest, 
in  my  oblation." 5* 

The  dedication  never  appeared,  probably  because  the  Five  Scenes 
were  published  in  a  periodical  rather  than  in  a  book.  They  were  of- 
fered to  Leigh  Hunt  when  he  appealed  to  Landor  on  November  25 
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for  "some  epigram,  or  thought,  or  least  fragment  not  polemical,  some- 
thing on  the  sunny  and  dulcet  side  of  [you],"  for  his  new  weekly, 
Leigh  Hunt's  Journal;55  presumably  they  were  too  long,  for  the  Five 
Scenes  were  published  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  January  1851. 


Hunt  did  receive  and  publish  eleven  shorter  poems  Landor  sent, 
to  which  he  undertook  to  give  the  collective  title  of  Poemetti.  He 
insisted  that  all  contributions  would  be  paid  for,  and  Landor  resolved 
to  turn  his  gains  over  to  "the  patriots  of  Germany,"  but  perhaps  there 
were  none  after  all.  For  on  January  9,  after  three  of  the  poems  had 
appeared,  Hunt  wrote,  "I  send  none  of  the  sorry  pay,  till  accumulation 
makes  it  a  little  less  so."56  Leigh  Hunts  Journal  ran  for  exactly  four 
months,  and  its  final  number,  like  its  first,  contained  something  of 
Lander's.57 

Somewhat  earlier  in  1850  another  new  weekly  journal  claimed  con- 
tributions from  Landor.  This  was  the  Leader9  published  by  George 
Jacob  Holyoake,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt's  son  Thornton,  and  founded 
(according  to  their  prospectus)  on  the  principle  of  "the  right  of  every 
opinion  to  its  own  free  utterance."  The  opinions  here  to  be  uttered 
were,  of  course,  liberal  or  radical.  W.  J.  Linton  was  at  first  also  as- 
sociated with  the  project,  though  he  soon  withdrew  in  disgust.  And 
Landor  was  invited  to  review  for  it.58  His  association  with  it  was  not 
long:  three  years  later  he  wrote,  "I  know  nothing  of  the  Leader  soon 
after  its  establishment.  I  gave  a  paper  to  my  friend  Miss  Lynn,  which 
the  Leader  was  disinclined  to  insert,  objecting  to  some  of  the  opinions 
it  contained.  The  Examiner  is  the  only  paper  I  ever  write  in,  or  ever 
will."59  However  that  might  be,  these  were  the  men  he  turned  to 
for  help  in  vindicating  his  name  from  the  stain  of  the  libel  suit  that 
drove  him  out  of  England  in  1858,  and  though  Linton  and  Hunt  did 
nothing,  Holyoake  took  the  risk  of  publishing  Landor's  pamphlet  in 
his  own  defense. 


The  papal  establishment  of  territorial  sees  in  England  in  1850 
and  the  consequent  anti-Romish  legislation  with  which  the  low-church 
party  countered  the  "papal  aggression"  drew  from  Landor  a  hastily 
written  and  unsatisfactory  pamphlet  called  Popery:  British  and 
Foreign,60  in  which  his  thesis  was  precisely  what  it  had  been  fifteen 
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years  earlier  in  the  Letters  of  a  Conservative — that  the  Church  of 
England  was  far  too  much  concerned  with  its  prerogatives  and  too 
little  with  its  obligations  to  the  Christians  it  served.  The  claims  of 
Rome  to  an  exclusive  apostolic  succession  were  ridiculous;  equally 
ridiculous  was  the  opposition  of  an  unreformed  Church  of  England. 
"Genealogists  now  declare  that  Roman  Popery  and  Anglican  Prelaty 
are  twin-brothers.  The  neighbourhood  is  scandalised  at  the  quarrel 
of  such  near  relatives  about  a  chest  of  old  clothes  and  candles,  con- 
temning their  father's  last  injunction,  setting  his  will  aside,  mimicking 
his  voice  and  manner,  and  appointing  as  the  place  of  contention  and 
of  combat  the  inclosure  of  his  grave."61 

The  book  was  reviewed  in  the  Examiner  on  the  day  it  appeared, 
February  1,  1851,  and  though  Forster  had  certainly  seen  to  the 
pamphlet's  publication,  he  took  the  occasion  of  the  review  to  re- 
monstrate that  its  pages  "should  be  disfigured  by  a  few  sentences  here 
and  there  having  apparently  more  of  personal  spleen  than  of  any 
higher  feeling  in  them."  Slight  signs  of  strain  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  relations  between  the  two  men.  When  Landor  in  March 
complained  that  Forster  had  ignored  several  of  his  contributions  to 
the  Examiner,  Forster  scribbled  on  the  letter,  "Beginning  of  his  dis- 
contents."62 Forster  was  becoming  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  all 
Landor's  demands  on  his  time,  and  those  demands  were  doubtless 
becoming  more  exacting.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he  was  even 
willing  to  publish  in  his  paper  a  sonnet  of  warning  from  the  pen  of 
"P.M.,"  holding  up  to  Landor  the  example  of  Phaeton,  who  was 
allowed  to  run  his  wild  course  until  the  damage  was  irrevocably  done: 

Thou  hast  the  promise,  LANDOR!  and  the  gods 
Will  keep  it  to  thee.  Do  thou  also  leain 
Justice  and  Faith,  and  Government. 

The  allusion  to  Landor  as  "the  greatest  of  living  poets"  only  softened 
the  remark  that  all  Landor's  "poetical  constituents"  deprecated  "his 
indiscrimlnating  commination  of  everything  and  every  man  not  ac- 
tually embattled  on  the  side  of  constitutions  and  republics."63 


No  picture  of  Landor's  ordinary  domestic  life  in  Bath  is  so  com- 
plete or  so  intimate  as  that  given  by  Eliza  Lynn  in  her  various  essays 
on  Landor.64  His  was  a  figure,  she  said,  well  known  in  the  city — 
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at  the  concerts  in  the  Pump  Room,  strolling  in  the  park,  or  shoulder- 
ing his  way  impatiently  through  the  crowds  at  the  market  to  buy 
his  own  fish  and  flowers.  (He  always  had  flowers  in  his  rooms  and 
was  unusually  successful  at  keeping  them  fresh  looking  in  their  vases. ) 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  ill-fitting,  snuff-colored  clothes,  a  fringe 
of  snowy  hair  underneath  an  unbrushed  hat,  strikingly  blight  blue 
eyes,  and  Pomero.  Though  shabby  in  appearance,  he  was  always 
scrupulously  clean.  As  he  grew  older,  the  walks  became  more  cir- 
cumscribed, and  he  rested  longer  on  his  favorite  bench  in  the  park 
— a  little  removed  from  the  main  road,  and  looking  down  a  glade 
and  over  the  valley  toward  Prior  Park.  Pomero  would  lie  quietly 
beside  him  for  a  time,  content  merely  to  rush  out  at  an  occasional 
passer-by,  but  gradually  would  become  more  and  more  restless  until 
the  old  man  put  an  end  to  his  contemplation  or  his  conversation  (if 
Eliza  was  with  him)  by  turning  to  play  with  the  little  fellow;  then 
between  the  master's  loud  voice  and  louder  laugh  and  Pomero's  shrill 
and  incessant  barkings  the  noise  became  fearful  indeed.  Nothing  gave 
Landor  more  pleasure  as  he  sat  there  than  making  friends  with  the 
children  that  played  about  on  the  lawn;  he  loved  them  all  alike, 
whether  rude  or  shy,  and  even  Pomero  himself  might  be  spanked  if 
he  were  too  fierce  to  these  young  folk.  They  were  all  somehow  images 
of  the  three  youngsters  he  used  to  romp  with  at  Fiesole:  this  one 
reminded  him  of  "wise  Arnold,"  that  one  of  "good  old  Walter,"  and 
a  third  of  "handsome  Carlino."65 

At  home  he  was  fond  of  reading  aloud  to  Eliza,  especially  from 
Milton.  Other  favorites  on  his  book  shelf  (and  it  was  not  a  large 
shelf)  were  Homer,  Horace,  Ben  Jonson  (for  a  time),  and  Shake- 
speare's sonnets.  When  he  was  not  reading,  he  was  writing.  In  fact, 
"he  was  always  writing,"  said  Eliza.  "He  used  to  seem  to  be  dozing, 
or  looking  out  on  vacancy  lost  in  thought,  when  suddenly  he  would 
start  up,  seize  a  pen — one  of  the  many  blackened,  scrubby,  stumpy 
old  swan  quills  that  lay  about  the  room — and  write  rapidly  in  his 
only  half-legible  hand,  throwing  his  paper  into  the  ashes  to  dry. 
His  actions  were  always  eager,  half  tremulous,  and  I  must  confess 
clumsy.  He  had  no  mechanical  power,  and  no  perception  of  small 
things.  He  was  always  losing  and  overlooking,  and  then  the  tumult 
that  would  arise  was  something  too  absurd,  considering  the  oc- 


casion."66 


Much  as  Eliza  dreaded  his  laugh,  there  was  nothing  more  charm- 
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ing  than  his  smile,  nothing  more  delightful  than  his  compliments  and 
his  gallantry.  His  courtesy  to  the  ladies  was  marked.  He  always 
escorted  them  downstairs  to  the  street  door  when  they  took  their 
leave  after  a  call  and  stood  bareheaded  while  he  handed  them  into 
their  carriage.67  His  generosity  was  boundless:  he  would  give  away 
anything  a  friend  admired.  And  his  charity  was  equal:  he  sent  meat 
and  wine  to  those  of  the  poor  whose  wants  were  made  known  to  him, 
and  not  scantly  but  largely  and  grandly.  More  than  once  he  stinted 
himself  at  dinner  so  that  a  poor  old  woman  should  have  more.68 

Yet  for  all  his  courtesy  there  was  a  curious  and  inexplicable  in- 
cident of  which  Crabb  Robinson  learned  in  Bath  the  following 
October  (1851).  Once  when  Landor  called  on  Miss  Hughes,  he 
met  a  lady  who  began  praising  in  extravagant  terms  his  articles  in 
the  Examiner.  Landor  denied  that  he  wrote  for  the  papers  (his 
friends  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  offended  at  being  taken, 
as  he  thought,  for  a  professional  journalist),  and  when  she  persisted 
he  insulted  her,  left  the  house,  and  wrote  to  Miss  Hughes  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  impudent  a  woman.  "It  must  be  because 
I  have  not  acquaintance  with  the  worst  of  your  sex.  However,  if  you 
take  an  interest  in  her,  /  will  return  good  for  evil  and  procure  her 
a  ticket  for  the  penitentiary"  And  the  Bath  Penitentiary  was  a 
voluntary,  charitable  refuge  for  reclaiming  a  "class  of  unhappy 
females."  "Truly,"  commented  Robinson,  "he  must  be  mad — but 
where  does  madness  begin  and  responsibility  end?"  Other  people 
in  Bath  who  heard  the  story  must  have  asked  the  same  question.69 

All  flowers  he  loved,  but  some  more  than  others:  the  cyclamen, 
the  "laylock,"  the  lemon  plant  ("limoncino,"  as  he  called  it),  the 
violet  (which  he  always  associated  with  lanthe  and  which,  Eliza 
said,  sometimes  made  him  wonderfully  sad),  the  daphne  mezereon 
(which  he  tried  to  grow  in  his  rooms,  without  great  success).  The 
year  was  lost  in  which  he  could  not  bury  his  face  in  a  huge  cabbage 
rose:  he  used  to  hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  while  he  smothered 
as  much  of  his  face  in  it  as  it  would  cover,  for  minutes  at  a  time.70 

"Laylock,"  "goolden,"  "obleege,"  "St.  Jeems,"  "srimp,"  "cow- 
cumber" — these  were  some  of  the  pronunciations  Eliza  noted,  and 
other  visitors  as  well;  and  perhaps  because  the  word  was  so  often  on 
his  lips,  "woonderful."71 

It  was  a  year  later,  in  March  1852,  that  Dickens'  Bleak  House 
began  to  make  its  appearance  in  monthly  parts.  By  the  time  Landor 
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reached  London  that  June,  the  picture  of  himself  in  it  as  Lawrence 
Boythorn  was  firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  everyone  who  spoke 
to  him.  Crabb  Robinson  regarded  it  as  an  excellent  one — "  [Landor's] 
fierce  tones,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  exaggeration  in  all  his  judgments 
described  with  great  truth  and  force.5572  It  was  so  compelling  a 
picture  that  the  judge  of  Landor's  character  can  only  with  difficulty 
escape  from  its  shadow;  and  yet  of  course  it  is  caricature — it  is 
concerned  not  with  the  man  but  with  his  eccentricities.  Dickens  him- 
self quoted  from  his  novel  when  he  wrote  an  article  on  Landor  in 
1869,  but  he  knew  that  there  was  more  to  be  said.73  Forster  too  in 
his  biography  occasionally  directed  his  reader's  gaze  toward  Boy- 
thorn.  Unquestionably,  he  had  greater  reason  to  do  so  than  is 
usually  recognized:  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Boythorn  is 
the  joint  product  of  Forster's  and  Dickens'  imaginations.  Friendly 
as  were  the  relations  between  Dickens  and  Landor,  their  meetings 
were  only  occasional,  whereas  Dickens  and  Forster  were  constant 
companions;  much  of  what  is  told  of  Boythorn  can  only  have  come 
from  Forster's  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Landor's  life. 

It  was  Dickens'  assertion,  incidentally,  that  "Landor  always  took 
that  presentation  of  himself  in  hearty  good-humour,  and  seemed  rather 
proud  of  the  picture."74  Though  Eliza  Lynn  thought  otherwise, 
Dickens  was  justified  in  his  opinion:  the  volume  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Imaginary  Conversations  which  was  printed  four  months  after  the 
first  number  of  Bleak  House  carried  a  dedication  to  Charles  Dickens. 


The  thought  of  the  crowds  that  would  attend  the  great  Exhibition 
in  1851  made  Landor  hesitate  long  before  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
metropolis.  But  Kenyon's  urgings  and  Forster's  were  not  to  be  denied, 
and  on  the  evening  of  July  12  Frederick  Pollock,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  met  him  at  dinner  at  Forster's  in  company  with  Kenyon, 
Macaulay,  and  others.75  Landor  sat  next  to  Macaulay  and  tried  to 
engage  him  in  conversation,  "telling  him  that  he  and  Livy  were 
under  mutual  obligations;  and  that  I  doubted  whether  in  his  Ballads 
of  Rome  he  was  most  indebted  to  Livy  or  Livy  to  him.  It  would  not  do. 
Yet  it  was  no  small  compliment. ...  I  knew  at  Florence  his  uncle  .  .  . 
who  showed  me  a  very  elegant  Imaginary  Conversation  by  his  neph- 
ew, which  must  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  writings;  and  which 
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he  said  was  written  in  consequence  of  mine.  My  first  two  volumes 
had  been  published  only  a  few  months  before." 76 

Though  his  movements  are  not  quite  certain,  Landor  appears 
to  have  gone  from  London  to  "Warwick  before  the  end  of  July. 
There,  on  August  3,  he  learned  of  lanthe's  death  three  days  earlier: 
"She  died  at  Versailles  on  the  last  of  July  after  sixteen  hours'  illness. 
.  .  .  She  will  be  brought  over  to  the  family  vault,  in  county  Meath, 
of  her  first  husband,  Swifte,  great-great-grandson  of  the  uncle  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  I  hoped  she  might  have  seen  my  grave.  Hers 
I  shall  never  see,  but  my  thoughts  will  visit  it  often.  Though  other 
friends  have  died  in  other  days  (why  cannot  I  help  this  running 
into  verse)  One  grave  there  is  where  memory  sinks  and  stays."77 
There  was  little  enough  to  do  at  Warwick.  "Daily  do  I  think  of 
Bath  and  Pomero.  I  fancy  him  lying  on  the  narrow  window-sill  and 
watching  the  good  people  go  to  church.  He  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman-Catholick — but  I  hope  he 
will  continue  in  the  faith  of  his  forefathers  if  it  will  make  him  hap- 
pier." Yet  he  planned  to  go  from  Warwick,  not  home,  but  to  Kenyon's 
in  Wimbledon.78  There  Robinson  found  him  one  afternoon,  "in  a 
somewhat  subdued  mood  all  day.  In  his  judgments  not  at  all  extrava- 
gant— his  laugh  only  as  joyous  and  sincere  as  ever."79 

From  Wimbledon  Landor  proceeded  to  Lymington,  Hampshire,  to 
visit  Frederick  West  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  met  at  Ablett's 
in  Denbighshire.  Not  until  the  end  of  September  was  he  back  in 
Bath.80 


The  appearance  of  an  Imaginary  Conversation  between  Alcibiades 
and  Xenophon  in  the  Athenaeum  for  January  10,  1852,  was  the  first 
hint  of  a  new  project  of  Landor's — the  publication  in  a  separate 
volume  of  all  the  Conversations  between  classical  speakers;  and  of 
course  as  he  collected  the  old,  he  composed  a  few  new  ones.  Whether 
the  idea  was  Forster's  in  the  first  instance,  or  Landor's,  there  is  no 
knowing,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  Landor  was  already 
reading  proofs,  and  trying  to  salvage  as  much  as  he  could  of  his 
spelling  from  the  conventions  of  editor  and  printer.  "I  am  resolved 
to  leave  att  to  your  discretion,"  he  wrote  to  Forster — all,  that  is, 
but  the  preterit  "red"  (for  "read"),  the  participles  "stript,"  "whipt," 
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"worshipt,"  "tript,"  "blest"  (where  so  pronounced ),  and  the  article 
"a"  rather  than  "an"  before  "one,"  "university/5  etc.  There  were 
later  debates  over  the  form  of  "Euripides'  poetry"  (Landor  wished 
either  "Euripidesis"  or  "Euripideses"),  and  he  tried  to  insist  on 
"therefor"  rather  than  "therefore."  On  January  15  he  sent  to  Forster 
another  new  classical  Conversation,  "Xerxes  and  Artabanus,"  "the 
boldest  of  all  my  undertakings,"  he  said,  because  it  inevitably  invited 
comparison  with  Herodotus,  whose  delightful  history  Landor  had  not 
"red"  for  fifty  years.  Once  written,  the  new  Conversation  consumed 
two  evenings  (and  nights)  for  corrections  and  insertions.  Early  in 
March  he  had  finished  about  a  quarter  of  the  proofs.81 

Forster  was  eager  to  use  Landor's  portrait  as  a  frontispiece,  and 
Landor  gave  his  reluctant  consent  on  the  ground  that  the  book  after  all 
belonged  to  Forster  and  not  to  himself.  In  January,  then,  upon  For- 
ster's  commission,  William  Boxall  began  work  on  a  painting  which 
waited  nearly  a  year  for  completion.82  The  book  was  printed  by  the 
middle  of  July,  but  publication  was  deferred  until  the  latter  part  of 
April  1853,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  portrait,  which  then  was  not 
used  in  the  volume  after  all.83 


In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  American  publisher  James  T.  Fields, 
whose  firm  had  already  published  Landor's  Popery  in  Boston,  found 
himself  sandwiched  between  Carlyle  and  Landor  at  breakfast  at 
Kenyon's,  where  Landor  was  visiting.  Browning  was  again  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  and  Procter  completed  the  party.  A  few  days  later, 
Kenyon  entertained  at  dinner  for  nearly  the  same  company,  with 
their  ladies:  Landor  and  Fields,  the  Brownings,  the  Carlyles,  the 
Procters,  and  Mrs.  Jameson;  on  this  occasion  Landor  rather  surprised 
Mrs.  Browning  (a  great  admirer  of  Louis  Napoleon)  by  proclaiming 
the  first  Bonaparte  an  "infernal  fool,"  but  remarking  of  the  new  one, 
"I  always  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  genius,  I  knew  him 
intimately,  and  I  was  persuaded  of  what  was  in  him.  When  people 
have  said  to  me,  'How  can  you  like  to  waste  your  time  with  so 
trifling  a  man?'  I  have  answered:  *If  all  your  Houses  of  Parliament, 
putting  their  heads  together,  could  make  a  head  equal  to  this  trifling 
man's  head  it  would  be  well  for  England.5  "84 

The  second  week  in  July,  Landor  went  to  Herstmonceux.  It  proved 
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a  delightful  visit,  not  only  to  the  host,  but  to  Mrs.  Hare  as  well, 
and  before  he  left  Landor  presented  her  with  an  advance  copy  of 
the  new  classical  Conversations.85  "I  never  saw  [her]  so  animated, 
so  amused,  so  drawn  out,"  wrote  one  of  their  friends  of  the  occasion. 
"The  mental  vigour  and  effluence  of  Landor  is  indeed  surprising.  He 
gave  his  rich  stores  without  stint,  and  was  so  gentle  and  well-bred 
that  he  seemed  more  pleased  to  receive  than  to  bestow.  He  was  oc- 
cupied all  day  by  his  books,  pen,  or  walking,  and  claimed  not  a 
moment  of  anybody's  time;  but  you  may  suppose  there  was  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  summer  lightning  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening."  Chevalier  Bunsen  also  came  down,  an  old  and  highly  re- 
spected friend.  "I  watched  the  two  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
garden,"  wrote  the  same  observer;  "sometimes  standing  still  in  the 
earnestness  of  discussion,  Bunsen  with  all  the  action  and  vivacity 
of  demonstration,  Landor  like  a  block  of  granite,  immovable  and 
apparently  unimpressible!"  "Bunsen  [is]  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  Europe,"  Landor  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paynter.86 

Landor  further  surprised  his  host  and  hostess  by  listening  most 
amiably  to  Hare's  praise  of  Wordsworth,  and  only  a  few  days  later 
by  sending  to  the  Examiner  some  graceful  lines  that  honored  both 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  and  joined  their  names  with  those  of  two 
of  their  favorite  lakes.87  A  year  later  there  appeared  an  Imaginary 
Conversation  between  Hare  and  Landor  in  which  Landor  made  him- 
self say,  "It  is  becoming  and  decorous  that  due  honours  be  paid 
to  Wordsworth;  undue  have  injured  him.  Discriminating  praise  min- 
gled with  calm  censure  is  more  beneficial  than  lavish  praise  without  it. 
Respect  him;  reverence  him;  abstain  from  worshipping  him.  Remem- 
ber, no  ashes  are  lighter  than  those  of  incense,  and  few  things  burn 
out  sooner."88  The  Conversation,  after  a  few  pages  of  complaint 
against  printers  and  editors  who  will  not  let  him  spell  as  he  and 
Hare  think  proper,  becomes  a  compilation  of  Landor's  most  mature 
critical  judgments,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  his  own  writings. 

After  another  few  days  at  Kenyon's  Landor  went  on  to  Warwick 
on  August  5.89  Just  as  he  was  leaving  London  he  learned  of  the  death 
in  France  of  Count  d'Orsay.  It  was  not  altogether  unexpected:  "In- 
telligence of  his  painful  and  hopeless  malady  reached  me  some  weeks 
before  the  event.  With  many  foibles  and  grave  faults  he  was  generous 
and  sincere.  Neither  spirits  nor  wit  ever  failed  him,  and  he  was  ready 
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at  all  times  to  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend.  I  felt  a  consolation  in 
the  loss  of  Lady  Blessington  in  the  thought  how  unhappy  she  would 
have  been  had  she  survived  him.55  90 

On  September  14  Landor  and  his  sister  went  to  Knowle  Lodge  to 
visit  Charles's  widow  for  four  days;  then  Landor  proceeded  to 
Cheltenham,  where  he  apparently  expected  to  find  Boxall  prepared 
to  finish  his  portrait.  In  that  expectation  he  was  disappointed,  but  he 
did  of  course  see  his  old  friend  Rosenhagen  and  his  niece  Ellen  Duke 
with  her  husband.  Then  to  Birlingham,  where  "I  found  Robert  neither 
in  good  health,  nor  in  good  spirits,  nor  in  good  temper.  The  latter 
would  indeed  have  been  a  godsend."  The  route  from  Birlingham  to 
Bath  led  once  again  to  Cheltenham,  where  he  met  his  customary  de- 
feat in  the  change  of  trains.  On  October  4  he  wrote  Rosenhagen  from 
Bath:  "Here  I  am  again,  not  quite  naked,  but  with  only  three  shirts, 
and  no  change  of  either  linen  or  cloth.  At  Cheltenham  Station  I  was 
hurried  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  Station.  I  saw  my  portmanteau  de- 
posited in  the  lower,  and  made  two  distinct  inquiries  about  it.  'All 
right,  Sir'  was  the  answer.  At  Gloster  I  found  no  portmanteau.  On 
Saturday  I  was  advised  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  Railroad  at  Cheltenham.  He  may  perhaps  condescend  to 
answer  my  application,  he  has  not  done  it  yet,  and  it  is  nearly  noon." 
"The  worst  is  the  loss  of  much  poetry  and  prose  written  in  the  last 
three  months,"  he  told  Forster.  "I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  trouble 
my  head  about  the  clothes,  nor  wise  enough  not  to  trouble  it  about 
the  pages."91 

Though  he  had  told  Rosenhagen  that  once  back  in  Bath  he  doubted 
if  he  should  ever  leave  the  place  again,  for  "Age  requires  rest,  and 
even  a  short  journey  discomposes  me,"  he  almost  immediately  ac- 
cepted in  invitation  to  visit  the  Crosses  at  Fyne  Court  in  the 
Quantocks. 


Not  long  after  Landor  settled  for  the  winter  he  received  a  note 
from  James  Russell  Lowell  offering  to  come  to  Bath  to  see  him,  for 
"I  could  not  think  of  leaving  England  without,  at  least,  making  an 
attempt  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr  Landor." 92  The  day  was  fixed  and 
the  visit  paid,  with  Kenyon  as  companion.  Lowell  found  Landor 
"erect  and  vigorous  as  in  middle  life.  There  was  something  of  chal- 
lenge even  in  the  alertness  of  his  pose."  By  way  of  opening  the  con- 
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versation  Lowell  remarked  that  he  had  seen  the  villa  at  Fiesole  and 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  its  site.  "Yes,"  Landor  almost  screamed,  "and 
I  might  have  been  there  now,  but  for  that  in-tol-e-rrr-a-ble  woman!" 
This  baring  of  intimate  secrets  so  embarrassed  Lowell  that  the  con- 
versation might  have  dropped  at  once  had  Landor  been  in  need  of 
further  stimulation.  But  he  went  right  ahead. 

The  talk  ranged  over  the  great  abilities  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
theft  of  Landor's  Merino  sheep  by  George  III  in  1808,  the  strong 
family  resemblance  between  the  writings  of  his  brother  Robert  and 
himself,  and  his  unfortunate  remark  to  Wordsworth  about  the  danger 
of  mixing  prose  with  poetry.  "He  never  forgave  me!"  said  Landor, 
and  burst  into  "that  ringing  and  reduplicated  laugh  of  his,  so  like 
the  joyous  bark  of  a  dog  when  he  starts  for  a  ramble  with  his 
master."93 

Boxall's  visit  to  complete  the  portrait  was  put  off  from  time  to 
time  until  the  first  week  of  December.  Landor  had  his  last  sitting  on 
the  eighth,  when  Boxall  worked  all  morning,  though  extremely  un- 
well. "The  price  of  Boxall  for  a  portrait  I  believe  is  high,"  Landor 
told  Rose,  "but  he  is  incomparably  our  best  painter.  I  have  seen 
pictures  by  him  which  would  have  done  honor  to  Titian.  His  hands 
are  full  at  present,"  94  They  were  more  than  full:  for  this  portrait 
must  be  counted  among  his  failures  and  is  still  worse  in  the  form  of 
the  rather  simpering  head  engraved  from  it  as  a  Frontispiece  to  one 
of  the  volumes  of  Forster's  biography  of  Landor.95 

At  the  same  time  that  Landor  informed  Forster  of  the  completion 
of  his  portrait,  however,  he  begged  him  not  to  publish  it  "until  I 
have  left  the  world."  "Consider  how  studiously  I  have  kept  clear  of 
society,  how  little  I  have  ever  mixt  with  authors,  how  totally  I  have 
avoided  their  petty  squabbles,  and  even  their  less  illaudable  con- 
cerns. Why  should  I  be  thought  likely  to  say  to  myself  'Well!  I  too 
will  show  my  face  among  the  rest.'  What  I  am  will  be  known,  in 
good  time,  by  the  volume  of  my  Greeks  and  Romans:  a  century 
later  by  my  Hellenics."  He  carried  his  point,  and  the  "Greeks  and 
Romans"  were  published  without  his  face  at  the  end  of  April  1853, 
priced  at  half  a  guinea.96 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
1853-1856 


IT  WAS  now  nearly  five  years  since  Lander's  collected  Works  had 
been  published,  and  in  the  interval  he  had  been  writing  as  rapidly 
as  ever:  from  the  beginning  of  1847  to  the  middle  of  1853  he  is 
known  to  have  contributed  almost  a  hundred  prose  pieces  and  more 
than  seventy  poems  to  periodicals,1  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  not  nearly  all  his  contributions  have  yet  been  found, 
for  neither  the  London  dailies  nor  the  Bath  newspapers  have  been 
searched.  In  addition,  his  correspondence  gives  evidence  of  a  good 
many  poems  sent  to  Forster  for  the  Examiner  but  not  published  there. 
Obviously,  then,  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  collection.  Young 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  was  begging  Landor  to  let  his  publisher,  Rout- 
ledge,  have  something  of  Landor  5s;  the  report  of  the  sufferings  of 
Francesco  Madiai  and  his  wife,  imprisoned  for  heresy  at  the  instance 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  provided  the  motive  (or  the  ex- 
cuse) for  the  publication.  "On  their  behalf  and  for  their  sole  emolu- 
ment, I  edit  this  volume,"  Landor  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  the  book 
he  now  resolved  to  bring  out.2  In  a  moment  of  discontent  at  Forster's 
failure  to  supply  him  with  copies  of  the  still  unpublished  Imaginary 
Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Romans9  he  took  Mackenzie's  suggestion 
and  his  assistance. 

What  was  thought  of  on  May  1  as  a  small  volume  of  nine  Conversa- 
tions grew  to  three  hundred  pages  within  a  fortnight  as  Landor  began 
gathering  his  materials,  and  he  quickly  found  himself  helpless  without 
Forster.  He  accepted  the  excuse  of  Forster's  persistent  ill  health  in 
extenuation  of  the  previous  neglect,  applied  to  him  for  help  in  collect- 
ing his  ephemeral  writings,  and  promised  him  the  copyright  of  the 
book.  "Forster  is  indeed  a  noble-minded  man,"  he  told  Mackenzie. 
Almost  immediately  the  book  was  transferred  from  Routledge  to 
Moxon.3 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XIX  begin  on  page  594. 
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But  Forster  was  unwell  and  overworked,  and  Landor  was  Vss 
than  ever  capable  of  orderly  labor  on  his  manuscripts.  Mackenzie  \ 
editorial  talents  were  inadequate  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
Though  the  volume  was  of  course  meant  to  include  nothing  that  had 
appeared  in  the  collected  edition  of  1846,  two  poems  from  that 
edition  crept  in;  one  quatrain  was  printed  twice;  two  poems  which 
should  be  separate  were  run  together,  and  though  there  was  a  list 
of  twenty-four  corrigenda,  some  of  the  misprints  of  which  Landor 
had  complained  when  the  poems  were  first  printed  in  the  Examiner 
remained  uncorrected. 

It  was  a  miscellaneous  volume,  with  eighteen  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions, the  whole  of  the  Popery  pamphlet,  ten  letters  of  uninspired 
satire  addressed  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  signed  "A  True  Believer" 
(most  of  them  previously  printed  in  the  Examiner  in  1851-1852), 
about  two  dozen  of  Landor's  other  letters  to  the  press,  his  excellent 
articles  on  Theocritus  and  Petrarca  (as  well  as  the  one  on  Catullus), 
the  "Five  Scenes"  of  the  Cenci,  and  a  large  assortment  of  poems. 
Some  of  these  last  were  written  many  years  before,  and  only  lately 
returned  to  Landor  by  friends  who  had  preserved  them.  Many  of  the 
more  recent  ones  had  an  autumnal  character  that  echoed  the  book's 
title,  Last  Fruit  Off  an  Old  Tree,  and  the  "fire  of  life"  quatrain  with 
which  it  was  prefaced.  Landor's  friends  and  the  reviewers  spoke  of  this 
quality  with  a  note  of  sadness.4 

"The  very  title  of  [your  new  volume]  has  more  of  poetry  &  pathos 
in  it  than  many  collections  of  poems,"  wrote  Julius  Hare.  "The 
exquisite  grace  of  the  diction  is  still  as  ever  your  peculiar  gift.  .  .  . 
Let  us  hope  .  .  .  that  the  dear  old  tree  may  still  refresh  us  with  more 
of  the  same  fully  ripe,  delicate  fruit."5  "Sure  enough  this  is  a  fine 
straight-stemmed  broad-boughed  'Old  Tree,*  and  has  dropped  on  us 
noble  fruit ...  for  many  a  year,"  was  Carlyle's  comment.  "You  look 
into  the  eyes  of  Death  withal,  as  the  brave  all  do  habitually  from  an 
early  period  of  their  course;  and  certainly  one's  heart  answers  to 
you,  Yea,  valiant  Brother,  yea,  even  so!  There  is  a  tone  as  of  the 
old  Roman  in  these  things,  which  does  me  good,  and  is  very  sad  to 
me,  and  very  noble."6 

Landor  however  was  not  pleased.  He  had  grown  more  and  more 
desperate  as  successive  proof  sheets  multiplied  errors,  and  he  was 
especially  angry  at  Forster's  removal  of  a  critical  essay  on  Eliza  Lynn 
after  he  had  seen  the  galleys.  On  the  very  day  of  publication,  then. 
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he  *ent  a  sadly  confused  letter  to  Ticknor  and  Fields  in  Boston, 
v  iiose  printing  of  Popery  he  had  received,  and  begged  them  to  pub- 
lish the  new  book  in  America  more  carefully  and  correctly  than  had 
been  done  in  England.  "What  I  want  is  the  observance  of  my  spelling 
and  of  the  order.'9  T  This  move  brought  consternation  in  London 
when  Landor  informed  Mackenzie;  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
authorizing  a  rival  publication  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
Moxon's  edition  and  would  be  shabby  treatment  of  Forster.  The 
latter  argument  at  first  carried  little  weight  with  the  exasperated  old 
man:  "I  shall  not  enter  into  a  question  which  would  puzzle  me  what 
services  I  have  recieved  from  anybody  which  I  am  not  ready  to 
acknowledge  and  to  requite.  Curious  enough!  that  Mr  Forster  should 
entrust  to  you,  an  utter  stranger,  a  secret  of  some  performed  by  him 
on  my  behalf  of  which  I  remain  in  ignorance.  I  want  no  man's  patron- 
age or  protection.  The  idea  is  ridiculous."  "In  this  publication  I  [had] 
wished  to  perform  an  act  of  charity,  which  I  hoped  to  do  without  the 
interference  of  Mr  Forster."  s  The  reply  from  Boston  eased  the  situ- 
ation: Harper  had  accepted  the  agency  for  the  book  in  New  York,  and 
Ticknor  therefore  could  not  undertake  it.  Two  years  later  Ticknor 
and  Fields  published  a  volume  of  excerpts  from  the  prose  of  Landor's 
collected  Works  of  1846,  under  the  editorship  of  Kenyon's  good  friend 
George  S.  Hillard.  Landor  was  delighted,  but  Forster  was  angered  by 
the  "piracy."9 


In  1853  for  the  first  time  Landor's  summer  rambles  seem  to  have 
been  seriously  curtailed  because  of  age.  Often  enough  at  the  end  of  a 
summer  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  not  travel  again;  now  he 
announced  that  intention  in  June.  "I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  leave 
[Bath]  again,"  he  wrote  to  Rosenhagen.  "Time,  however  rapid  may 
be  its  course,  is  no  locomotive  to  old  folks."  10  He  seems  to  have 
wavered  toward  London  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  then  declared 
that  he  was  too  busy  with  the  proof  sheets  of  his  new  book.  Further- 
more (to  quote  Forster's  paraphrase),  if  in  London  "he  saw  three 
men  he  might  be  pretty  sure  that  a  couple  of  them  were  scoundrels, 
while  out  of  the  same  number  in  the  country  it  might  be  doubted  if 
the  villainous  proportion  would  be  more  than  one."11  Had  he  gone 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  he  would  have  seen 
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himself:  for  the  Boxall  portrait  was  hanging  there.  "[It]  is  considered 
to  be  a  very  good  likeness,"  he  told  Rosenhagen.  Several  other  invita- 
tions were  declined  outright,  and  plans  to  go  to  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth's  and  to  Hare's  were  deferred  at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Rose  and  her  family  were  in  Bath  in  July.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  that  month,  the  Crosses  promised  to  spend  the  day  with  him.12 

On  August  15  he  went  to  Warwick,  where  his  niece  Kitty  was 
staying  with  his  sister  Elizabeth.  As  usual  the  complexities  of  rail 
travel  proved  too  much  for  him.  "About  bed  time,"  wrote  Elizabeth  to 
another  niece,  "Walter  discovered  there  was  no  appearance  of  box 
or  bag — he  had  some  keys — he  was  sure  (I  was  not)  that  he  started 
with  a  black  trunk,  &  saw  it  put  in  the  train — we  sent  here  &  there,  & 
wrote  to  where  he  had  changed  trains,  in  vain — a  nightcap  I  could 
furnish,  but  the  under  male  garments  were  not  resident  here — we  sent 
to  Tachbrook  &  had  some  from  thence.  However  the  box  did  come  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  uninjured."  He  went  with  Kitty  to  see  Tach- 
brooke  once  more,  and  he  wrote  to  Forster  that  he  picked  from  the 
gravel  walk  in  the  garden  at  Warwick  the  first  two  mulberries  that  had 
fallen — a  thing  he  remembered  to  have  done  just  seventy-five  years 
before.13  It  was  his  last  visit  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  born. 

Once  back  in  Bath  he  confirmed  his  resolve  to  leave  it  no  more 
this  year.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  Julius  Hare,  but  "it  is  quite 
right  that  you  shd  give  heed  to  the  warnings  you  have  received," 
Hare  told  him,  "and  shd  not  encounter  the  risk  of  so  long  a  railway 
journey.  However,  even  if,  as  you  anticipate,  you  are  not  to  leave 
Bath  again,  we  must  endeavour,  God  willing,  to  pay  you  a  visit  there 
next  summer."  14  Old  friends  were  falling  off  fast.  Early  in  June  Sir 
Charles  Elton  died.  On  August  29  General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier 
followed.  Landor  paid  his  tribute  to  the  latter  with  a  splendid  letter  to 
the  Examiner,  and  in  some  verses  that  began  with  an  allusion  to 
Wellington: 

Thy  greatest  man  from  earth  had  past, 
England!  and  now  is  gone  thy  last. 

Hare  (at  whose  house  the  year  before  Landor  seems  to  have  seen 
Napier)  echoed  his  words:  "The  great  men  of  England  seem  to  be 
passing  away,  at  least  those  of  that  great  generation  whose  youth  was 
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stirred  and  kindled  by  the  first  French  Revolution.  One  of  them  at 
least  still  remains.  May  he  still  remain  as  long  as  his  spirit  is  not  too 
impatient  to  escape  from  the  decay  of  the  body." 15 


Warm  friends  of  course  remained,  of  the  generation  that  had  never 
seen  Napoleon.  Dickens  could  write  gaily  from  Boulogne  that  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  city  was  "John  Edmund  Reade,  poet,  expressing 
eternal  devotion  to  and  admiration  of  Landor,  unconscious  of  ap- 
proaching pig  recently  escaped  from  barrow."  On  a  hasty  visit  to  Lon- 
don, Dickens  warmly  acknowledged  the  dedication  of  Imaginary 
Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Romans  and  reported  on  the  progress  of 
Landor's  godson  Walter,  who  was  a  very  good  boy  but  "passed  last 
Sunday  in  solitary  confinement  (in  a  bathroom)  on  bread  and  water, 
for  terminating  a  dispute  with  the  nurse  by  throwing  a  chair  in  her 
direction."  Dickens  promised  that  when  he  got  down  to  Florence  in 
the  autumn  he  would  pluck  another  leaf  from  the  same  ivy  as  before, 
and  Landor  begged  him  to  deliver  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons  at 
the  villa.16 

Interesting  pictures  were  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  shops  at  Bath. 
In  October,  Landor  found  a  portrait  of  David  Hume  which  he  was 
certain  had  been  painted  by  Allan  Ramsay,  purchased  it,  and  promptly 
announced  to  Carlyle  that  he  was  making  him  a  present  of  it.  On 
October  14  a  large  wooden  case  was  deposited  by  a  delivery  van,  and 
Carlyle,  guessing  its  contents,  insisted  upon  opening  it  himself,  with 
hammer  and  chisel.  It  was,  said  one  witness,  a  very  noble  picture 
indeed,  with  a  fine  gilded  frame.  "Only  think  of  that  old  Landor 
sending  me  this!"  Carlyle  exclaimed  again  and  again,  as  they  stood 
gazing  on  the  portrait  with  admiration.17 


Russian  aggression  against  Turkey  in  the  summer  of  1853  made  the 
Crimean  War  inevitable,  and  Landor  joined  the  greater  part  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  outcry  against  the  Czar.  While  not  for  a  moment 
forgiving  Louis  Napoleon  for  his  treachery  in  Rome,  Landor  looked 
on  him  as  a  bulwark  against  a  nation  he  had  always  feared  far  more 
than  France,  and  the  closer  Napoleon  drew  toward  an  alliance  with 
England  the  more  clear  and  unrestrained  became  Landor's  praise  of 
him  once  more;  the  pages  of  the  Examiner  in  the  latter  part  of  1853 
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frequently  contained  his  outcries  against  Russia,  his  fulminations 
against  English  hesitancy,  and  his  glorification  of  the  French  em- 
peror's wisdom  and  leadership. 

Respecting  matters  at  home,  he  wrote  as  always  in  favor  of  the  lib- 
erals or  radicals,  the  Chartists,  and  the  organizations  of  the  working- 
men.  The  one  public  monument  of  which  he  seems  to  have  approved 
in  these  days  was  that  to  the  "Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
erected  by  the  working  people  of  Sheffield  not  in  a  church  but  in  the 
market  place  of  their  town,  "where  God  Ordains  the  humble  to  walk 
forth  before  The  humble,  and  mount  higher  than  the  high."  He  hailed 
in  verse  a  book  called  The  Plaint  of  Freedom,  printed  anonymously 
and  distributed  by  its  author,  W.  J.  Linton,  and  when  he  learned  the 
author's  identity,  he  sent  him  copies  of  his  own  most  recent  books,  one 
inscribed  "W.  S.  Landor  to  W.  J.  Linton,  A  true  patriot  and  a  true 
poet,  Characters  almost  equally  rare."  1S  He  became  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  Linton's  periodical,  the  English  Republic.19  When  the 
youthful  poet  Gerald  Massey  raised  his  voice  in  praise  of  freedom 
Landor  published  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  early  in  1854  to 
"introduce"  Massey's  poems.20  About  the  same  time  John  Alfred 
Langford,  a  leader  of  the  workingmen's  group  in  Birmingham  and  a 
very  great  and  constant  admirer  of  Lander's,  sent  him  a  copy  of  his 
English  Democracy,  Its  History  and  Principles:  "To  one  who  has 
laboured  so  long  for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  and  for  the  upraising 
of  the  oppressed,  this  little  narrative  of  the  growth  of  our  own  people 
may  not  be  unacceptable."  21  Privately,  Monckton  Milnes  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  weekly  letters  to  the  Examiner  were  "furious,  & 
not  very  good."  22  Yet  probably  never  was  Landor's  political  writing 
so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  public  mind  or  his  own  reputation 
so  high  as  during  this  winter  of  1853-1854.  He  was,  declared  the 
Morning  Advertiser  as  it  introduced  one  of  his  dissertations,  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day."  23  Even  Blackwood's  praised  him 
highly  in  the  January  number,  though  of  course  he  denied  that  he 
would  ever  look  at  the  article.24 


On  December  18  the  Landors  lost  their  friend  Rosenhagen,  whose 
death  made  melancholy  Landor's  Christmas  letter  to  Forster:  "Merry 
Christmases  (that  is  the  right  word,  and  no  other  will  do)  are  mostly 
over  with  childhood,  though  they  sometimes  boisterously  burst  into 
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the  circle  when  they  ought  to  be  a-hecl.  I  am  in  perfectly  good  health, 
but  my  upper  teeth  are  as  useless  as  the  fleets  in  the  Euxine;  and  of 
all  infidelities  the  worst  is  their  secession.  I  have  been  very  sad  too 
since  the  loss  of  my  friend  Rosenhagen.  In  writing  the  name  my  hand 
trembles.  Never  was  there  a  better  man  or  more  perfect  gentleman." 2r> 
There  could  only  be  the  expectation  of  more  such  losses  with  which  to 
greet  the  New  Year.  "The  worst  of  old  age  is  the  survival  of  one's 
friends.  I  have  outlived  almost  all  mine,  and  the  few  that  are  left  I 
can  hardly  hope  to  see  again.  For,  entering  my  eightieth  year  next 
month,  I  think  it  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  move  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  table  at  which  I  am  now  writing."  *6 

The  heaviest  snowfall  in  thirty  years — a  depth  of  two  feet  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  outside  his  window — kept  Landor  indoors  in 
January.27  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  whom  Landor  first  knew  at  Tours 
in  1814,  paid  him  several  visits,  with  Lady  Murchison.  William 
Allingham  accepted  a  repeated  invitation  to  come  to  Bath,  and  com- 
memorated Landor's  wealth  of  discourse  and  the  gambols  with  Pomero 
in  a  poem  dated  January  18,  1854,  "On  a  Blackthorn  Walking-Stick 
Given  to  Me  at  Bath  by  W.  S.  Landor."  Both  Rose  and  her  mother 
were  beforehand  with  letters  to  greet  him  on  his  birthday,  and  Rose 
received  a  quatrain  in  return.28 

But  on  January  20,  "my  earliest  Bath  friend,  Miss  Caldwell,  sister 
to  good  dear  Lady  Belmore,  .  .  .  died.  ...  I  had  known  them  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century."  He  himself  was  unwell.29  Then  came 
word  from  Warwick  that  his  sister  Elizabeth  had  been  paralyzed  by 
a  stroke  that  would  clearly  prove  fatal.  His  offer  to  hasten  to  her 
bedside  was  declined  by  Henry,  for  Elizabeth  was  beyond  taking  com- 
fort from  seeing  her  brothers.  "[Walter]  and  I  do  no  good  to  our 
Friends,"  wrote  Robert  Landor  to  his  niece  Sophia,  Elizabeth's  nurse. 
"So  much  for  prose  or  poetry  against  the  duties  of  Life."  At  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  24  Elizabeth  Landor  died.  Walter 
could  not  attend  the  funeral.  He  told  Forster  that  the  loss  of  his 
earliest,  dearest,  and  nearly  his  last  friend  had  deprived  him  of 
sleep,  appetite,  digestion,  everything.30  A  month  after  her  death  he 
wrote: 

MARCH  24 

Sharp  crocus  wakes  the  froward  year; 
In  their  old  haunts  birds  reappear; 
From  yonder  elm,  yet  black  with  rain, 
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The  cushat  looks  deep  down  for  grain 
Thrown  on  the  gravel-walk;  here  comes 
The  redbreast  to  the  sill  for  crumbs. 
Fly  off!  fly  off!  I  can  not  wait 
To  welcome  ye9  as  she  of  late. 
The  earliest  of  my  friends  is  gone. 
Alas!  almost  my  only  one! 
The  few  as  dear,  long  wafted  o'er, 
Await  me  on  a  sunnier  shore. 


The  settlement  of  Elizabeth's  estate  entailed  the  breaking  up  at  last 
of  the  old  family  home  in  Warwick.  She  left  bequests  of  £2,000  each 
to  her  nieces  and  to  Walter's  younger  sons,  and  the  nieces  were  given 
also  a  share  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  other  bequests  were 
made.  Henry  declined  any  monetary  bequest  and  divided  his  share 
among  Charles's  three  daughters  and  young  Julia,  whose  portions 
came  to  £500  above  the  original  bequest  of  £2,000.  "What  can  I  do 
with  the  great  Picture  in  the  best  Bed  Room,  a  naked  Venus,  which 
I  had  from  you,  or  your  Llanthony  House,  when  you  went  abroad?" 
he  asked  Walter.  There  was  to  be  no  auction:  "We  could  not  endure 
the  abomination  of  [such  a  thing]  in  the  old  House,  nor  the  Garden 
to  be  trodden  by  the  Rabble."  But  the  pictures  not  otherwise  be- 
queathed were  sold  at  Warwick  on  June  26,  and  to  Robert's  delight 
those  he  had  purchased  for  his  sisters  brought  more  than  they  had 
cost,  whereas  those  Walter  had  purchased  brought  less  than  a  third 
of  the  price  at  which  he  had  valued  them.31  The  dispersal  of  the 
furnishings  brought  to  light  many  very  old  and  long-forgotten  manu- 
scripts of  Landor's  and  a  good  many  copies  of  his  early  printed  books. 

New  arrangements  had  also  to  be  made  about  Llanthony  and  Ipsley. 
After  Charles  Landor's  death  the  estate  was  without  a  trustee,  though 
young  Charles,  as  his  father's  executor,  exercised  probably  as  much 
influence  over  affairs  as  his  father  had  done.  The  two  trustees  which 
the  deed  of  trust  now  obliged  Landor  to  nominate  would  most  properly 
have  been  Walter  of  Rugeley,  who  already  managed  the  greater  part 
of  the  business,  and  Henry  Landor,  to  whom  he  referred  every  impor- 
tant question,  but  Henry  felt  himself  unable  to  undertake  the  duties, 
"for  I  feel  a  difference  so  great  since  last  year  that  the  least  additional 
trouble  overwhelms  me.  At  this  time  a  small  affair  to  many  Persons 
has  deprived  me  of  sleep  after  4  o'clock  for  a  fortnight,  and  agitates 
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me  so  that  my  speech  is  affected  sometimes;  so  that  anxiety,  or  over- 
exertion,  would  probably  produce  Paralysis."  The  appointments  there- 
fore went  to  Walter  Landor  of  Rugeley,  and  his  son  and  partner 
Robert.  In  the  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  the  neglect  under  which 
Llanthony  had  so  long  suffered,  Henry  and  his  clerk  (at  great  expense 
of  time  and  labor  and  some  hardship  to  his  disposition)  drew  up  a 
statement  of  the  rental  accounts  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  for  the 
second  successive  year  he  and  Walter  Landor  of  Rugeley  journeyed 
to  Monmouthshire  to  inspect  the  estate.  As  for  Ipsley,  it  was  proposed 
to  invest  in  that  estate  the  £6,500  which  Landor's  younger  children 
came  into  from  Elizabeth's  death,  and  thus  leave  only  £2,500  of  the 
mortgage  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.32  Though  Landor  was  carefully 
told  all  this,  it  may  of  course  be  doubted  that  he  grasped  much  of  it, 
or  that  it  made  any  difference  to  him. 

By  the  middle  of  March  Landor  had  recovered  his  spirits  and  his 
health  and  wrote  cheerfully  to  both  his  nieces.  He  went  out  riding  with 
a  young  lady  who  was  staying  with  his  friends  the  Brickmanns.  A 
letter  from  Eliza  Lynn  at  her  Keswick  home  brought  back  to  his 
mind's  eye  "Derwent-water,  and,  what  more  interested  me,  the  level 
walk  behind  Southey's  house.  However,  I  must  be  contented  with  our 
Crescent  and  Park — but  not  quite,  until  you  return  to  old  Father." 33 
On  April  8  he  wrote  to  Forster: 

"What  delightful  weather!  Last  evening  I  walked  in  the  park,  and  saw 
the  sun  gradually  illuminate  the  whole  of  Marlborough-buildings, 
window  after  window,  six  or  seven  at  the  time.  Many  of  my  old  friends 
lived  there,  and  went  away  in  like  manner,  one  after  another.  This 
evening  I  took  my  usual  walk  a  little  earlier,  and,  sitting  afterwards 
without  candles  for  about  an  hour  as  I  always  do,  I  have  had  the  same 
feeling  as  I  watched  the  twilight  darken  on  my  walls,  and  my  pictures 
vanish  from  before  me.  I  make  no  change  in  these  lines,  but  write 
them  as  they  have  risen  to  my  mind: 

"My  pictures  blacken  in  their  frames 

As  night  comes  on, 
And  youthful  maids  and  wrinkled  dames 

Are  now  all  one. 

Death  of  the  Day!  a  sterner  Death 

Did  worse  before: 
The  fairest  form  and  balmiest  breath 

Away  he  bore." S4 
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Lander's  lively  interest  in  the  Americans  kept  up,  and  so  apparently 
did  theirs  in  him.  The  Bostonians  especially  still  wrote  letters,  or  pub- 
licly paid  their  tributes  of  admiration.  In  the  early  months  of  1854 
two  poems  addressed  to  him  from  that  city  appeared  in  the  Examiner 
(the  earlier  by  his  Boston  editor  G.  S.  Hillard),  and  about  the  same 
time  T.  W.  Parsons  paid  him  honor  in  a  book  of  Poems.35  Landor 
chose  the  disguise  of  an  American,  then,  in  his  next  political  pamphlet, 
a  series  of  twenty-three  satirical  letters  that  dealt  nominally  with 
"Russia  and  Revolution,9'  but  in  fact  with  almost  everything.  They 
pretended  to  have  been  addressed  by  an  American  in  London  (Jonas 
Pottinger)  to  a  friend  at  home  (Ephraim  Maplebury),  were  dated 
from  March  28  to  June  15,  "edited  by  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  and 
published  June  26  by  Chapman  and  Hall  as  a  shilling  paper-bound 
pamphlet  in  their  Railway  Library.  The  Examiner  gave  the  letters 
publicity  by  printing  on  July  1  an  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt  by 
Maplebury,  and  a  fortnight  later  reviewed  the  pamphlet  as  a  "small 
shilling's-worth  of  sterling  English.,  on  a  theme  of  world-wide  interest 
and  importance."  30 

Edward  Fitzgerald  found  Landor  looking  so  strong  in  the  early 
part  of  May  that  he  might  rival  old  Rogers  in  age;  but  when  summer 
came,  he  declined  to  leave  Bath,37  London  was  too  much  for  his 
nerves:  "I  too  often  think  at  night  of  what  I  had  been  seeing  in  the 
morning,  poor  mothers,  half-starved  children,  and  girls  habitually 
called  unfortunate  by  people  who  drop  the  word  as  lightly  as  if  it  had 
no  meaning  in  it.  Little  do  they  think  that  they  are  speaking  of  the 
fallen  angels;  the  real  ones,  not  the  angels  of  mythology  and  fable.  So 
many  heart-aches  always  leave  me  one." 38  On  July  2  he  declined  a 
visit  from  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  though  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  his  proposed  new  periodical,  the  Reformer: 
"My  spirits  are  low,  and  company  puts  them  to  flight.  I  feel  the  in- 
evitable necessity  of  sleep  instantly  after  dinner,  and  a  very  little 
conversation  is  too  much  for  me.  For  this  reason  I  have  postponed  the 
visits  of  Miss  Boyle  and  Miss  Lynn  until  September, — tho'  Miss 
Boyle's  visit  would  have  been  for  two  days  only,  and  tho  she  well 
remembers,  in  her  good  mother  Lady  Boyle,  the  requirements  of  an 
invalid.  Miss  Lynn  is  so  affectionate  as  to  call  me  her  father,  and 
treats  me  with  the  same  kind  of  forbearance  and  consideration  as  if 
I  were."39 
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He  amused  himself  as  always  with  reading,  and  with  writing  long 
comments  on  books  in  his  letters  to  Forster.  On  October  23,  "having 
had  a  tooth  drawn,  and  a  jaw  in  danger  of  a  divorce,"  he  turned  to 
De  Quincey's  Selections,  and  they  suggested  one  anecdote  after  another 
about  literary  men  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  even  of  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  Landor  had  learned  at 
only  one  remove-40  He  tried  (and  apparently  discarded)  some  verses 
on  Florence  Nightingale's  work  with  the  Crimean  troops,  and  wrote 
to  Forster,  "Miss  Lynn  offered  her  services  as  soon.  Her  life  is  a  life  of 
self  devotion.  She  has  starved  for  her  family;  she  would  die  of  fever 
for  strangers." 41  One  appeal  for  charity  he  had  to  turn  down  on  the 
plea  of  poverty,  but  there  were  five  pounds  to  be  sent  to  Kossuth,  in 
return  for  which  Landor  received  a  "glorious  letter."  42  At  the  year's 
end  he  gaily  concluded  a  sheetful  of  anecdotes  about  Addison,  Pope, 
and  Fielding  with  the  remark  to  Forster:  "In  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  British  Republic,  some  old  man  may  recount  tales  of  you  and  me. 
He  will  not  be  a  very  old  man,  if  public  affairs  are  managed  another 
year  as  they  have  been  this  last. 

HEXAMETERS 
"Forster!  come  hither,  I  pray,  to  the  Fast  of  oui 

Anglican  Martyr. 
Turbot  our  church  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  (not 

without  dispensation) 
Pheasant:  then  strawberry-cream,  green-gages,  and 

apricot  jelly, 
Oranges,  housewives  call  pot,  and  red-rinded  nuts 

of  Avella, 
Filberts  we  name  them  at  home  .  .  happy  they  who 

have  teeth  for  the  crackers! 
Blest,  but  in  lower  degree,  whose  steel-armd  right-hand 

overcomes  them! 
I,  with  more  envy  than  spite,  look  on  and  sip  sadly 

my  claret!9  43 


Landor  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  as  happily  "as  friends  and 
relations  could  make  it."  To  show  that  he  was  "as  young  and  im- 
petuous as  ever,"  to  use  Mrs.  Browning's  words,  he  suffered  for  an 
entire  month  with  an  attack  of  whooping  cough  that  confined  him 
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to  his  room  and  compelled  him  to  forgo  a  visit  to  the  Crosses  with 
Kenyon.44  He  could  not  shake  off  the  melancholy  brought  on  by  new 
deaths  among  his  friends.  "The  loss  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  now 
of  Julius  Hare,  has  utterly  overpowered  me.  The  one,  in  his  last  letters 
to  England,  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  soon  meet.  Perhaps  we 
shall — but  not  where  he  intended.  The  other  named  me  in  almost  his 
last  words."  45  "How  often  your  friend  spoke  of  you,"  wrote  one  of 
the  mourners  by  Hare's  deathbed.  "Dear  Landorl  he  used  to  say: 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  once  more.  Yes,  but  not  on  earth."  "I  am  out- 
living all  my  friends,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  and  join  those  who 
are  gone  before  me,"  Landor  wrote  to  Forster.46 

'    I    , 

To  my  ninth  decad  I  have  tottered  on, 

And  no  soft  arm  bends  now  my  steps  to  steady; 

She,  who  once  led  me  where  she  would,  is  gone, 
So  when  he  calls  me,  Death  shall  find  me  ready. 

Yet  never  in  his  life  was  he  less  willing  to  let  the  world  around  him 
take  its  course,  or  less  tolerant  of  corruption,  stupidity,  and  rascality  in 
high  places.  The  newspapers  continued  to  print  letter  after  letter,  poem 
after  poem,  of  his — on  the  independence  of  the  Poles,  on  the  blunder- 
ing of  the  Crimean  campaign,  on  the  irresponsibility  of  both  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell;  in  favor  of  the  proposed  alliance 
with  Sweden,  against  the  Germans  in  Germany  and  those  in  the 
British  Court;  on  the  abuses  of  charity  hospitals  in  Bath;  and  on  the 
relief  of  an  impoverished  descendant  of  Daniel  Defoe.  "You  don't 
draw  your  ale  mild,"  wrote  Sir  William  Napier,  "any  more  than  I  do; 
but  if  Pam  or  Johnny  call  you  out,  I  will  be  your  second."  47  "I  hate 
oppression,  in  all  times  and  in  all  quarters,"  Landor  told  a  visitor 
about  this  time.48  When  Czar  Nicholas  died  on  March  2, 1855,  Landor 
publicly  exulted:  "Humanity  is  avenged.  He  who  trod  upon  the  necks 
of  millions  is  laid  on  his  back  and  crept  over  by  the  earthworm. 
Rejoice,  nations,  rejoice!  not  that  the  man  is  dead,  but  that  the  law 
lives."49 

The  Examiner  continued  to  be  his  favorite  newspaper,  even  after 
Forster  at  the  end  of  the  year  accepted  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Lunacy  Commission  and  resigned  the  editorship.  But  when  the  Atlas, 
another  weekly,  on  March  6  issued  a  printed  circular  to  announce  that 
from  the  first  of  the  following  month  Kossuth  would  contribute  a 
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weekly  article  on  foreign  affairs,  Landor  immediately  sent  his  sub- 
scription, and  two  letters  for  publication.50  They  were  printed  on 
March  17.  Twenty-seven  other  letters  of  his,  seven  poems,  and  a  Latin 
inscription  were  printed  in  its  pages  during  the  year;  one  of  the 
letters  was  given  the  place  of  a  leading  article,  and  another  of  a 
third  leader.  They  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears:  more  than  once  other 
correspondents  referred  to  the  vigor  and  inspiration  of  "that  noble 
octogenarian,  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  who  "has  offered  to  devote  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  England's  safety,"  51 
and  Kossuth  himself  devoted  an  article  to  Landor  on  October  13. 


Even  the  most  unimportant  strangers  found  Landor  as  cordial  and 
as  delighted  with  company  as  ever.  He  had  taken  to  wearing  a  small 
black  velvet  cap  but  apologized  for  the  apparent  affectation:  "I  wear 
it  as  an  invalid."52  His  nieces  Kitty  and  Sophy,  released  by  their 
mother's  death  on  December  59  1854,  fixed  upon  Bath  as  their  place 
of  residence,  and  by  May  Kitty  was  temporarily  established  at  7  South 
Parade.53  Rose  made  Landor  happy  by  bringing  her  children  to  Bath 
for  some  weeks  of  the  spring — "the  Rose  with  the  violets  and  prim- 
roses at  the  stem."  She  begged  him  for  some  autographs  of  the  famous 
men  who  had  written  to  him,  and  at  first  he  was  at  a  loss  to  remember 
what  had  happened  to  them;  but  then  he  recalled  the  project  which 
Forster  was  now  resolved  on:  "[He  has]  carried  all  such  away  with 
him.  He  will  write  my  life  in  another  year  or  two.  I  hope  he  is  in  no 
hurry.  I  am  in  none.  I  have  never  known  more  than  two  great  men, 
although  many  good  ones — [Sir  William]  Napier  and  Kossuth.  I 
have  only  seen  and  once  conversed  with  Kosciusko.  Of  Louis  Bona- 
parte I  will  say  nothing.  He  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
living  potentates — but  a  scoundrel  like  the  rest."  54 

He  spent  some  hours  in  Kossuth's  company  early  in  July,  though 
Kossuth  failed  to  come  to  a  luncheon  which  Landor  arranged  for  him 
and  Forster.  It  was  in  Sydenham,  where  Landor  spent  about  a  week 
at  the  hotel,  so  that  he  might  see  his  London  friends  without  being 
subject  to  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  metropolis.  The  visit  was 
eminently  successful,  despite  some  workman's  fiendish  hammering  at 
an  iron  tank  within  a  few  paces  of  his  room  there.  The  Crystal  Palace 
far  surpassed  his  expectations,  and  Lough's  statue  of  Satan  he 
declared  to  be  worth  a  voyage  round  the  world.  By  Forster's  arrange- 
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ment,  the  great  fountains  were  set  playing  in  Lander's  honor.  He 
dined  with  the  Napiers  at  Clapham  and  persuaded  them  to  come  to 
the  Palace  with  him  the  next  day,  for  Sir  William  had  never  seen  it, 
though  so  close.55  As  Robert  Landor  remarked,  "Only  such  young 
people  as  ...  Walter  can  go  where  they  please,  as  often  as  they  please. 
I  suppose  that  he  is  now  at  Sydenham,  looking  at  flowers,  fountains 
and  young  ladies."  Sir  William's  daughter,  Lady  Aberdare,  a  third 
of  a  century  later  recalled  Landor  "with  all  his  chivalry  and  fire  & 
gentleness,  .  .  .  bending  before  my  little  Baby  girl  as  if  she  was  a 
Princess."  50 

Yet  another  meeting  gave  Landor  great  pleasure.  Bulwer-Lytton's 
son  Robert,  who  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  but  infinitely  preferred 
letters,  and  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Owen  Meredith"  to 
avoid  confusion  with  his  illustrious  father,  had  written  of  Landor  only 
a  year  earlier,  "That  is  a  man  I  should  greatly  like  to  know."  Now 
they  met,  and  Landor  was  equally  pleased.  "By  no  means  the  smallest 
part  [of  your  kindness],"  he  wrote  to  Forster,  "is  the  introduction  to 
me  of  Mr.  Lytton.  No  poet  of  our  present  day  breathes  a  higher  spirit 
of  poetry."57 

Landor  had  planned  to  go  with  Forster  to  visit  Kenyon  at  Cowes, 
but  the  thought  of  so  much  traveling  at  his  age  made  him  resolve  to 
return  directly  to  Bath,  where  he  arrived  again  about  July  11,  amazed 
to  have  all  his  senses  about  him  after  the  jolting  of  the  railroad.58  It 
was  his  last  visit  to  London  except  that  enforced  one  on  the  eve  of 
his  exile  three  years  later. 

If  Landor's  children  appear  less  frequently  than  formerly  in  his 
correspondence,  he  had  not  forgotten  them.  Many  of  his  books  were 
sent  to  young  Charles  as  soon  as  his  father  had  read  them.  He  sur- 
rendered Elizabeth's  bequest  of  £300  to  Arnold,  and  earned  his 
brother  Henry's  indignation  for  such  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  a  sum 
that  might  have  brought  increased  comfort  to  Landor  himself.59  On 
August  8,  1855,  Julia  wrote  to  tell  her  father  that  she  had  had  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  young  French  count,  a  naval  officer;  "I  think 
I  am  now  of  an  age  to  be  thinking  of  settling,  and  as  I  am  attached  to 
him,  I  think  it  better  not  to  defer  writing  to  you  to  have  your  consent." 
But  money  was  quite  frankly  the  essential  point:  what  dowry  could 
he  give?  Julia  was  now  thirty-five,  and  (though  her  father  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter)  the  mother  of  a  five-year-old  girl.  Landor  begged 
Henry  to  divert  another  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  Ipsley  and 
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Llanthony  for  Julia,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  young 
man's  character  and  fortune.  "Rather  than  that  poor  dear  Julia  should 
be  disappointed  in  her  affections,  I  would  give  up  100  out  of  my  400. 
I  have  no  expenses.  .  .  .  Poor  Julia  I  hope  will  now  be  removed  from 
a  vile  mother."  Henry  took  refuge  in  the  trust  deed  to  support  his  own 
conviction  that  his  brother  had  already  sacrificed  too  much  to  his 
family,  and  declined  to  help.00  Julia  never  escaped  from  the  villa  at 
Fiesole,  nor  was  removed  from  her  mother;  they  lived  there  until  their 
deaths,  only  five  years  apart,  and  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Galuzzo,  near  Florence. 


About  the  middle  of  December  Landor  informed  Forster  that  he 
was  at  work  on  some  "Scenes  for  the  Study,"  in  blank  verse,  which  he 
hoped  to  complete  before  his  next  birthday.  They  were  finished  earlier 
than  he  expected:  by  the  second  week  in  January  Forster  had  the 
entire  manuscript;  he  sent  it  as  usual  to  Bradbury  and  Evans  for  print- 
ing, and  on  his  eighty-first  birthday  Landor  was  able  to  present  a  copy 
of  the  paper-bound,  half-crown  book  to  his  niece  Kitty  in  Bath.G1 

In  his  Preface  Landor  describes  his  twelve  scenes  as  "some  scat- 
tered leaves  gathered"  from  Shakespeare's  garden.  The  subject  was 
the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  there  is  no  pretense  to  unity  or 
plot;  and  Landor  rather  carefully  avoids  duplicating  scenes  from 
Shakespeare's  play  (he  could  not  altogether  escape  echoes  of  Shake- 
speare's language).  Though  his  Preface  disclaimed  competition  with 
his  predecessor,  Landor  was  more  bold  in  his  private  letters:  Shake- 
speare, he  said,  had  made  sad  work  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  and  worse 
of  Cleopatra;  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  "the  only  drama  of  Shake- 
speare in  which  not  a  single  character  is  interesting,  or  true  even  to 
fiction:  for  fiction  has  its  truths."  °2 

At  times  Antony  and  Octavius  seems  almost  like  a  parody  of 
Landor,  so  obtrusive  do  some  of  his  faults  become.  He  debated 
learnedly  with  Forster  that  Cleopatra  was  perhaps  only  twenty-nine 
years  old  when  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought,0:j  but  then  made  her 
speak  and  act  like  a  fourteen-year-old,  blushing  and  fleeing  when 
Antony  steals  a  kiss,  naive  about  jewels  and  poisons,  and  of  rather 
less  than  ordinary  perceptiveness.  Caesarion  is  more  naive  still:  im- 
prisoned by  Octavius,  he  fails  to  observe  that  his  entertainment  is 
not  quite  royal;  he  contentedly  eats  watermelon  and  saves  the  seeds  to 
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plant  in  Rome;  he  finds  stone  benches  more  comfortable  than 
cushioned  ones;  and  no  lamb  was  more  ignorant  of  the  slaughterhouse 
than  Caesarion  when  his  jailer  brandished  a  knife  before  his  eyes: 

Oh!  what  can  I  have  done? 

And  did  you  strike  me?  Would  you  strike  again? 
What  runs  into  my  sandals  from  my  breast? 
Oh!  it  begins  to  pain  me  .  .  sadly,  sadly! 

(IX,  68-71) 

Yet  the  interplay  of  characters  is  more  complex  than  in  any  other 
work  of  Landor's,  and  is  both  subtle  and  convincing.  A  scene  like  the 
first,  between  the  soothsayer  and  Antony,  is  wholly  satisfying,  while 
one  recognizes  at  the  same  time  Landor's  impatience  with  religious 
mysteries.  He  made  good  use  of  the  poet-general  Cornelius  Callus, 
whom  Shakespeare  had  discarded,  but  who  takes  his  place  as  equal 
with  the  many  other  poets  who  appear  in  Landor's  dramas  and  Imagi- 
nary Conversations.  There  is  a  touch  of  Landor's  irony  when  Octavius, 
offended  that  a  poem  Callus  has  composed  for  him  does  not  flatter 
sufficiently,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  poor  piece  of  work  and  adds 
pompously: 

//  there  be  anything  on  earth  I  know 
Better  than  other  things,  'tis  poetry. 

(XI,  69-70) 

There  is  something  of  the  Old  Philosopher  when  Maecenas  declines 
to  admit  hatred  into  his  breast: 

It  is  too  troublesome;  it  rumples  sleep, 
It  settles  on  the  dishes  of  the  feast, 
It  bites  the  fruit,  it  dips  into  the  wine; 
Then  rather  let  my  enemy  hate  me 
Than  I  hate  him. 

(V,  183-87) 

Antony  and  Octavius  will  always  be  enjoyed  more  by  those  who 
have  already  acquired  the  taste  for  Landor  from  his  other  works,  and 
there  will  be  combined  with  the  enjoyment  a  sense  of  wonder  that  this 
was  the  product  of  an  octogenarian  pen.  As  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to 
Forster,  "What  an  undaunted  soul  before  his  eighty  years,  and  how 
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good  for  all  other  souls  to  contemplate!  It  is  better  than  any  treatise 
on  immortality!"  And  her  husband  added:  "What  a  wonderful  Landor 
he  is.  The  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  the  natural  force  abated.  That  is  to 
live  one's  eighty  years  indeed.  I  wish,  if  you  have  a  way,  you  would 
express  our  veneration  for  what  he  is,  has  been,  and  we  trust  long  will 
be."  And  Carlyle,  writing  about  one  of  a  pair  of  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions that  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  in  April  1856  ("Alfieri  and 
Metastasio"  and  "Menander  and  Epicurus"),  asked  Forster:  "Do  you 
think  the  grand  old  Pagan  wrote  that  piece  just  now?  The  sound  of 
it  is  like  the  ring  of  Roman  swords  on  the  helmets  of  barbarians.  An 
unsubduable  old  Roman!  Make  my  loyal  respects  to  him  the  first  time 
you  write." 64 


On  the  eve  of  his  eighty-first  birthday,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Paynter 
and  Lady  Aylmer,  Landor  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Mrs.  Campbell.  "I 
have  been  working  out  a  list,  and  found  that  twenty-two  have  been 
taken.  What  have  you  ladies  to  answer  for!"  he  wrote  to  Rose. 
"Alas!  I  am  gone  very  far  down  the  vale  of  years,  a  vale  in  which 
there  is  no  fine  prospect  on  the  other  side,  and  the  few  flowers  are 
scarcely  worth  gathering.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  round  in  the  midst 
of  one's  weariness  and  to  look  on  the  verdant  declivity  behind;  pleasant 
to  see  pure  white  images  on  either  hand,  and  to  distinguish  here 
and  there  a  capital  letter  on  the  plinth.  Dim  as  my  eyes  are  become,  I 
do  think  I  can  peruse  the  letter  R  on  the  one  nearest  to  me."  °5 
Forster  accepted  Landor's  invitation  to  share  with  him  a  feast  of  soup 
and  sole,  quince  and  apricot,  sherry  and  aged  port,  on  his  birthday; 
it  was  their  last  joint  celebration  of  that  feast.  A  few  days  later 
Landor  wrote  to  him: 

"I  have  enjoyed  better  health  this  winter,  such  as  it  has  been,  than  in 
almost  any  other  since  I  left  my  paradise  in  Italy.  Strength  alone  fails 
me  in  the  corporeal,  and  memory  in  the  mental.  I  remember  what  I 
would  forget,  and  I  forget  what  I  would  remember.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  now  but  to  look  into  the  fire,  and  see  it  burn  down,  as  I  myself 
have  done.  Solitude  was  always  dear  to  me;  and  at  present  more  than 
ever;  once  a  playful  friend,  and  now  a  quiet  nurse."  66 

Toward  the  end  of  February  he  lost  yet  another  friend — his  little 
dog  Pomero.  "Seven  years  we  lived  together  in  more  than  amity.  He 
loved  me  to  his  heart — and  what  a  heart  it  was!  Mine  beats  audibly 
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while  I  write  about  him."  It  is  understandable  that  not  every  visitor 
was  pleased  with  this  obstreperous  playmate;  Mrs.  Crosse  confessed 
that  his  "noisy  barking  had  been  very  disturbing  and  annoying  to  me 
at  times,  when  rational  conversation  seemed  preferable"  to  his  vocifer- 
ous ebullience.  But  on  her  first  visit  to  Rivers  Street  after  Pomero's 
death,  "the  very  silence  of  the  room  fell  upon  me  like  a  reproach.  And 
the  sight  of  the  old  man  himself  in  his  loneliness,  sitting  so  still  and 
quiet  in  his  armchair,  without  even  the  distraction  of  his  noisy  little 
friend,  was  infinitely  pathetic!"  He  was  dead,  "after  a  long  illness," 
said  Landor,  "apparently  from  a  kick  he  recieved  in  the  stomach  in 
my  absence.  The  whole  house  grieved  for  him.  I  buried  him  in  a 
coffin  in  the  garden."  The  cat  lay  day  and  night  upon  the  grave,  and 
Landor  would  not  disturb  the  kind  creature,  though  he  wished  to 
plant  some  violets  on  the  spot,  and  to  place  a  Latin  quatrain  by  way  of 
epitaph  around  his  little  urn: 

0  urna!  nunquam  sis  tuo  eiuta  hortulo: 
Cor  intus  est  fidele,  nam  cor  est  cartis. 
Vale,  hortule!  aeternumque,  Pomero!  vale. 
Sed9  si  datur,  nostri  mentor.**7 

Late  in  March  Sophy  and  Kitty  Landor  found  a  permanent  house  at 
3  Belmont,  Bath,  no  very  great  distance  from  their  Uncle  Walter,  and 
set  themselves  up  in  the  quarters  which  Kitty  was  to  occupy  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.08 


Of  all  Landor's  generous  appeals  in  the  public  press  on  behalf  of 
the  needy  and  deserving,  the  one  that  was  closest  to  his  heart  was  the 
most  unfortunate — and  perhaps  chiefly  because  of  his  bad  judgment 
in  making  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Times.  Knowing  that  Kossuth  had 
been  writing  for  emolument  in  the  Atlas  and  was  lecturing  for  pay  in 
various  cities  in  England,  and  hearing  it  rumored  that  his  devotion  to 
his  country  and  his  scrupulous  honesty  while  he  had  been  in  power 
there  had  left  him  and  his  family  impoverished,  Landor  on  March  24 
proposed  a  subscription  for  Kossuth  and  offered  to  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  contribution  of  ten  pounds.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  Times 
was  hostile  to  the  Hungarian,  but  naively  believed  that  it  would  be 
disinterested  enough  to  set  aside  that  hostility.  Two  years  later  he 
might  have  learned  more  about  the  miserable  depths  to  which  the 
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Times  was  then  capable  of  descending  in  its  treatment  of  himself; 
now  he  was  to  read,  on  the  page  opposite  that  which  carried  his 
appeal,  a  leading  article  that  condemned  Kossuth  not  only  politically 
but  morally,  and  assailed  the  suggestion  of  a  public  subscription  on 
his  behalf.69 

Kossuth  instantly  wrote  to  Landor  and  begged  him  somehow  to 
mitigate  the  blow  his  kindness  had  inflicted:  "I  am  poor,  very  poor; — 
but  there  was  I  dare  say  something  honorable  in  that  poverty,  some- 
thing sacred  I  would  say.  But  seeing  it  made  the  object  of  a  public 
appeal  for  commiseration,  I  feel  as  if  everything  that  was  sacred  in 
my  position,  had  undergone  a  profanation."  Landor  replied  that  "the 
sacred  domain  of  [Kossuth's]  life"  was  far  wider  than  Kossuth 
imagined,  that  it  extended  to  every  Englishman  who  loved  liberty  and 
sympathized  with  the  persecuted;  and  in  a  noble  letter  urged  that 
Kossuth  should  not  "reject  the  proofs  of  high  esteem,  however  mani- 
fested, which  England,  however  debased,  is  anxious  to  give." 70 
Kossuth  did  not  wait  for  this  reply  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Times 
disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  Landor's  intent,  and  Landor  was  left  to 
withdraw  his  proposal,  decline  (he  said)  the  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds  his  immediate  friends  and  relatives  had  offered,  and  explain 
to  some  thirty  correspondents  who  had  written  to  him  on  the  matter 
that  the  subscription  must  be  abandoned.71  The  old  man  was  hurt  and 
embarrassed,  yet  he  lost  none  of  his  admiration  for  Kossuth.  His 
next  volume  of  poems,  Dry  Sticks,  carried  a  Dedication  addressed  to 
the  President  of  Hungary:  "At  your  gate  I  lay  my  fagot  of  Dry 
Sticks,  and  go  away.  I  offended  you  by  attempting  to  bring  Fortune 
thither,  whom  I  never  solicited  to  favor  me  personally.  My  zeal  was 
inconsiderate;  but  perhaps  it  ought  to  have  offended  less  that  lofty 
pride  to  which  alone  I  ever  was  obsequious.  Permit  me  to  offer  the 
only  amends  I  can:  permit  me  to  show  my  respect  and  reverence 
toward  the  man  who  has  worthily  occupied  a  higher  station  than  any 
one  in  this  country  can  attain." 72 


"My  dear  Landor,"  wrote  Dickens  from  Boulogne  early  in  July 
1856,  "you  see  many  I  daresay,  and  hear  from  many  I  have  no  doubt, 
who  love  you  heartily;  but  we  silent  people  in  the  distance  never 
forget  you.  Do  not  forget  us,  and  let  us  exchange  affection  at  least." 
His  apology  for  not  having  written  to  the  old  man  more  frequently 
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was  "I  write  to  you  so  often  in  my  books."  He  might  be  certain  that 
they  were  read.  "It  seems  to  me  that  never  in  this  country  was  there 
a  greater  number  of  good  writers  than  now;  and  some  are  excellent," 
Landor  remarked  in  his  Letter  to  R.  W.  Emerson.  "Our  epic  is  the 
novel  or  romance.  I  dare  not  praise  the  seven  or  eight  of  both  sexes 
who  have  written  these  admirably;  if  I  do,  the  ignavum  fuci  pecus 
would  settle  on  me.  All  are  glad  to  hear  the  censure,  few  the  praise, 
of  those  who  labor  in  the  same  vineyard."  73 

The  Letter  from  W.  S.  Landor  to  R.  W.  Emerson  was  a  short  and 
interesting,  though  random,  apology  for  Landor's  tastes  and  judg- 
ments. Emerson's  English  Traits  had  recently  appeared  in  England, 
introduced  by  those  portions  of  his  journals  that  recorded  his  first 
meetings  with  Landor,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle  in  1833. 
He  was  kind  to  Landor,  yet  somewhat  puzzled  by  certain  of  his  views. 
"The  short  conversations  we  held  at  my  Tuscan  Villa,"  wrote  Landor 
in  this  Letter,  "were  insufficient  for  an  estimate  of  my  character  and 
opinions.  A  few  of  these,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  least  important,  I 
may  have  modified  since.  Let  me  run  briefly  over  them  as  I  find 
them  stated  in  your  pages."  And  following  closely  the  order  of 
Emerson's  remarks,  Landor  explained  or  modified  those  opinions  he 
found  ascribed  to  him,  on  art,  on  literature,  on  philosophy,  on  church 
organization,  on  politics,  and  somewhat  more  particularly  on  Carlyle 
and  Wordsworth.  (Only  six  months  earlier  in  a  letter  to  Forster 
Landor  had  valued  "Michael"  more  highly  than  the  works  of  all  the 
"classic"  poets  since  Ovid,  and  had  praised  Wordsworth's  sonnets 
highly,  but  found  him,  like  Coleridge,  incapable  of  anything  con- 
tinuous and  expansive.74)  He  claimed  (with  some  justice)  a  greater 
catholicity  of  taste  in  art  than  Emerson  allowed  him,  and  as  always 
declined  to  be  overawed  by  the  great  names  in  literature.  He  repeated 
his  contention  that  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  needed 
reform,  but  he  denied  the  judgment  of  him  which  Carlyle  had  made 
to  Emerson,  that  "Landor's  principle  is  mere  rebellion."  "Quite  the 
contrary  is  apparent  and  prominent  in  many  of  my  writings,"  he  said. 
"I  always  was  a  Conservative;  but  I  would  eradicate  any  species  of 
evil,  political,  moral,  or  religious,  as  soon  as  it  springs  up.  ...  I  have 
said  plainly,  more  than  once,  and  in  many  quarters,  that  I  would  not 
alter  or  greatly  modify  the  English  Constitution.  .  .  .  Democracy,  such 
as  yours  in  America,  is  my  abhorrence.  Republicanism  far  from  it;  but 
there  are  few  nations  capable  of  receiving,  fewer  of  retaining,  this 
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pure  and  efficient  form.  Democracy  is  lax  and  disjointed;  and  what- 
ever is  loose  wears  out  the  machine."  75 


Robert  Landor  expressed  the  fear  that  when  the  peace  was  signed 
after  the  Crimean  War,  Walter  would  be  without  occupation.  "He  can- 
not invade  Austria  or  even  Russia,  as  he  did  Spain  by  himself.  I  am 
afraid  that  he  must  again  assail  the  Bishops."  76  Landor  found  his 
occupation  in  the  cause  of  Italy.  "Rise,  Manin!  rise,  Garibaldi!  rise, 
Mazzini!  Compose  your  petty  differences,  quell  your  discordances, 
and  stand  united!  Strike,  and  spare  not;  strike  high,"  he  wrote  in  the 
Letter  to  Emerson.77 

For  the  very  pamphlet  in  which  he  insisted  upon  his  conservatism 
closed  with  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  Landor  had  recently  been  pro- 
claiming with  increasing  frequency  and  emphasis,  that  of  tyrannicide. 
The  misfortunes  of  Italy  appeared  to  him  attributable  to  three  men 
only  —  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  ("King  Bomba"),  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Let  these  be  removed  by  the 
most  expeditious  means,  and  Italy  might  without  wars  or  further 
bloodshed  win  the  freedom  she  deserved.  One  of  the  last  letters  the 
Examiner  ever  published  for  him  (July  26,  1856)  urged:  "From  re- 
mote antiquity,  down  even  to  the  present  age,  the  bosoms  of  youth  have 
throbbed  at  repeating  the  names  of  those  who  liberated  a  state,  or 
even  a  city,  from  usurpation.  There  was  only  one  method  of  effecting 
it,  without  the  incalculable  expenditure  of  brave  blood,  without  long 
war,  certain  misery,  success  uncertain.  Justice  was  never  then  reproved 
for  striking  one  single  blow,  against  the  marauder  and  felon  who 
entered  every  house  in  the  night-season,  and  who  struck  down  the 
Laws  on  the  high  road."  England  was  indeed  a  hotbed  of  Italian  con- 
spiracy. Orsini  was  there  in  exile,  and  with  him  Landor  seems  to 
have  had  some  personal  acquaintance  at  Bath.78  J.  Meriton  White 
published  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  toward  the  arming  of  the 
Italians,  and  Landor  replied  with  an  open  letter  to  her  which  was 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  which  he  reprinted  in  the 
Letter  to  Emerson:79 

"I  have  only  one  hundred  pounds  of  ready  money,  and  am  never 
likely  to  have  at  my  disposal  as  much  in  future.  Of  this  I  transmit  five 
to  you,  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  ten  thousand  muskets  to  be  given, 
in  accordance  with  your  manifesto,  cto  the  first  Italian  province  which 
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shall  rise.'  The  remaining  ninety-five  I  reserve  for  the  family  of  the 
first  patriot  who  asserts  by  action  the  dignity  of  tyrannicide." 

Landor  was  too  bold.  Though  by  no  means  alone  in  his  beliefs,  he 
was  by  far  the  best  known  of  those  who  proclaimed  them,  and  he 
found  himself  vigorously  attacked  on  all  sides.  Even  Manin,  one  of 
those  called  upon,  seems  to  have  dissociated  himself  publicly  from 
Landor's  appeal.  The  Tory  press  assailed  him  bitterly;  and  worse  yet, 
it  used  his  later  misfortune  in  the  Bath  libel  suit  as  an  excuse  for  some 
of  the  most  vicious  language  the  press  can  employ.  The  cloud  that 
covered  Landor's  last  years  was  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  his 
indiscretions  in  Bath  as  of  this  letter  to  the  press.  Yet  he  retreated  not 
one  step  before  the  storm  it  aroused.  "Outcries  will  be  raised,"  he 
wrote  to  Forster,  "even  by  some  of  the  honest,  against  my  praise  of 
tyrannicide.  Nevertheless,  if  some  superior  Power  said  to  me  'I  will 
consume  with  fire  all  your  writings,  and  abolish  the  traces  of  them, 
unless  you  cancell  this,'  my  reply  would  be  'Burn  away  then.5  "  80 

A  few  of  his  friends,  like  Sir  William  Napier,  defended  him:  "We 
[who  know  Landor]  know  that  if  he  saw  tyrannicide  lifting  the  knife 
he  would  step  between  and  receive  the  blow  himself  rather  than  let 
it  fall  on  the  man  it  was  aimed  at.  No  !  [his  mistake]  does  not  spring 
from  anything  savage  in  his  nature,  but  the  contrary;  it  is  a  mere  wild 
cry  of  rage  at  seeing  his  fellow  creatures  so  tormented  by  a  monster; 
it  is  the  sign  of  his  deep  honest  human  nature,  of  his  compassionate 
heart,  that  urges  him  to  spring  forward  and  tear  the  wrong-doer;  and 
because  he  can't  do  that,  it  makes  him  roar  with  a  chained  lion's 
fury."  81  Landor  needed  such  defenders.  But  neither  friends  nor 
enemies  could  be  expected,  when  he  still  wrote  so  eloquently,  to  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  senility;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  other 
evidence,  that  Landor's  mind  was  seriously  clouded  by  old  age. 


If,  as  Landor  complained  to  Forster  in  the  autumn,  he  was  kept 
indoors  now  most  of  the  time  by  bad  weather  and  the  onslaughts  of 
age,  Landor's  life  in  Bath  must  have  been  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  one. 
His  friends  in  the  community  were  many  and  devoted,  though  most 
of  them  are  unknown  to  fame.  Mrs.  Paynter  of  course  was  often  there. 
William  Graham  Sandford  was  also  a  frequent  resident  in  Bath,  and 
the  friend  now  of  perhaps  the  longest  standing  (since  his  acquaintance 
reached  back  to  the  days  in  Italy).  But  there  were  others  equally 
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devoted:  Charles  Empson,  the  curator  of  the  museum;  Captain  Chris- 
topher D.  Brickmann  and  his  wife;  William  Lloyd  Caldecot  (to  whom 
Napier's  letter  in  defense  of  Landor's  proposal  of  tyrannicide  was 
addressed),  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hughes,  Miss  E.  N.  James,  and  others  who 
remain  mere  names.  In  July  1856  Eliza  Lynn  stayed  with  him,  and 
from  Bath  she  went  to  Brantwood,  on  Coniston  Water,  where  she 
nursed  the  dying  wife  of  William  James  Linton.  "Elizas  health  was  in 
a  weak  state  when  she  was  here  a  month  ago,  and  she  now  sits  up  half 
the  night  with  her  patient,"  Landor  wrote  to  Forster.  "I  have  earn- 
estly begged  and  implored  her  to  procure  a  second  nurse,  and  either 
to  come  here  or  go  anywhere  for  repose  and  change.  I  have  sent  five 
pounds  for  the  nurse  and  have  promist  the  same  again  next  month, 
with  strict  injunctions  that  the  highminded  Linton  may  know  nothing 
of  the  matter." 82  He  sealed  the  letter  to  Eliza  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Brickmann  and  another  friend,  Mrs.  Yescombe,  and  gave  it 
to  the  latter  to  post.  When  it  reached  Eliza,  there  was  no  five-pound 
note  in  it.83 

Mrs.  Yescombe  was  one  of  the  many  natives  of  Ireland  who  had 
settled  in  Bath — and  indeed  throughout  his  life  Landor  had  a  very 
large  proportion  of  friends  from  that  island.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crosbie,  of  Rusheen,  Kerry,  and  in 
1834  had  married  the  Honorable  George  William  Massy,  second  son 
of  the  third  Baron  Massy.  He  left  her  a  widow  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
on  December  13,  1838,  she  married  the  Reverend  Morris  Yescombe, 
a  native  of  Cornwall;  she  retained  the  dignity  of  "Honorable"  to 
which  she  pretended  her  first  marriage  had  entitled  her.84  The  couple 
settled  in  Bath  (where  Yescombe  had  no  charge),  and  in  1856  were 
living  with  their  five  children  at  21  Green  Park.  Next  door,  at 
No.  20,  the  end  house  of  the  row,  lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Clarence 
Hooper  and  their  daughter  Geraldine,  then  sixteen  years  old. 

Mrs.  Yescombe  seems  not  to  have  moved  very  cordially  in  the 
social  circles  in  which  many  of  Landor's  friends  moved:  some  of  them 
did  not  even  know  her  by  sight,  and  others  were  more  than  a  little 
suspicious  of  her  as  a  troublemaker  and  feared  the  consequence  of 
Landor's  intimacy  with  her.  Pretty  young  Geraldine  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  vicious  and  accomplished  liars  who  seem  scarcely 
credible  outside  the  pages  of  a  novel.  How  much  Mrs.  Yescombe  was 
taken  in  by  her  lies,  and  how  much  she  encouraged  them,  can  only  be 
guessed;  but  the  servants,  at  least,  were  gossiping  that  it  was  a  great 
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shame  that  Geraldine  was  spending  so  much  time  at  the  Yescombes' 
and  so  little  with  her  good  mama.  Mrs.  Yescombe  was  maintaining 
cordial  relations  with  the  Hoopers  at  the  same  time  that  Landor,  with 
her  full  knowledge,  was  being  told  horrible  tales  of  the  cruelty  and 
brutality  of  Mrs.  Hooper  toward  her  daughter,  and  that  the  girl's 
father  had  "upbraided  her  in  such  indecent  terms  that  she  was 
obliged  to  look  for  the  meaning  in  the  Dictionary."  Geraldine  (so 
Landor  was  informed)  had  been  deprived  of  a  fire,  and  forced  to  leave 
her  bed  to  carry  coals  at  a  time  when  she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  spitting 
blood.  She  had  been  compelled  to  go  unprotected  into  the  country 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  tend  cattle,  and  thus  been  exposed 
to  the  indignities  which  any  passing  young  man  might  offer  her.  Only 
her  devotion  to  Mrs.  Yescombe  (who  encouraged  the  girl  to  regard  her 
as  a  "second  mother")  kept  Geraldine  from  running  away.  With  the 
same  indignation  that  he  felt  against  the  King  of  Naples,  Landor 
entered  the  fray  here:  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hooper  a  letter  of  reproach 
signed  merely  "A  Mother"  and  addressed  to  her  some  verses  of  warn- 
ing, which  in  due  course  he  published,  beginning: 

Unnatural  mother! 
Who  hasten  to  smother 
Whatever  is  fairest  and  fondest  in  child.85 

Although  Yescombe  later  claimed  to  have  known  Landor  since 
1835  and  to  have  been  intimate  with  him  for  twenty  years,  the  inti- 
macy was  probably  of  much  later  growth.  In  the  early  summer  of  1856 
Landor  began  to  accept  frequent  invitations  to  dine  at  the  Yescombe 
house;  but  after  two  months  he  begged  to  be  excused  altogether,  as  he 
had  no  fondness  for  dining  out  and  the  smell  and  noise  of  a  dinner 
in  a  large  family  were  an  annoyance  to  him.  Mrs.  Yescombe  then 
agreed  to  dine  every  Tuesday  with  Landor  in  Rivers  Street,  and  to 
bring  Geraldine  with  her.  He  nicknamed  the  girl  his  "Gazelle"  (just 
as  he  nicknamed  a  young  kinswoman  of  the  Brickmanns  his  "Pheas- 
ant") ;86  he  addressed  verses  to  her,  and  as  his  affection  increased,  gave 
her  first  a  single  picture  from  his  collection,  then  gradually  let  her 
have  her  choice  of  the  lot.  All  went  to  the  Yescombe  house,  where 
some  were  hung  on  the  walls,  others  left  lying  about.  Landor's  land- 
lady even  asserted  that  Mrs.  Yescombe  had  once  told  her  that  Landor 
would  give  orders,  in  case  of  sudden  illness,  that  all  his  pictures  be 
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cut  down  and  given  to  her.  He  then  made  the  girl  presents  of  money. 
These  at  first  perhaps  were  returned,  but  he  was  insistent.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  to  insure  his  life  for  her  benefit;  the  offer  was  declined.87 
As  winter  came,  his  health  grew  steadily  worse. 

Then  at  the  very  end  of  the  year,  Bath  newspapers  found  them- 
selves reveling  in  a  scandal  that  demanded  not  only  the  greater  part 
of  their  regular  weekly  editions,  but  even  special  issues.  On  December 
26  and  31  and  on  January  2  and  3,  1857,  there  was  tried  at  the  Bath 
County  Court  the  suit  of  the  Reverend  Morris  Yescombe  to  recover 
£50  damages  (the  maximum  allowed  by  the  jurisdiction  of  a  county 
court)  from  John  Webb  Roche  and  his  mother-in-law  Eliza  A.  Mad- 
docks,  for  enticing  from  the  Yescombe  household  and  harboring  a 
servant  girl  and  governess,  Louise  Koch.  On  January  3,  despite  his 
doctor's  orders,  Landor  was  helped  into  court  and  placed  on  the 
stand  as  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  feeble  old  man's  testimony 
was  of  little  value;  his  mind  was  obviously  not  clear,  and  an  unkind 
cross-examination  made  matters  worse.  Counsel  for  the  defense  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  "it  was  a  miserable  exhibition  to  bring  the 
poor  old  man  into  the  box,  to  talk  the  twaddle  he  had."  8S  Geraldine 
Hooper  also  took  the  stand  for  the  Yescombes. 

The  evidence  was  conflicting;  the  governess  herself  said  she  had 
left  her  situation  with  the  Yescombes  because  of  ill  treatment  and  had 
gone  to  Mrs.  Maddocks'  house  until  the  affair  was  settled.  In  charging 
the  jury,  the  judge  observed  that  the  case  was  a  most  unhappy  and 
melancholy  one.  There  were  two  families  of  high  station,  whose 
example  must  influence  others,  coming  before  the  court  and  the 
public,  giving  evidence  so  entirely  contradictory  upon  oath  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  party  against 
whom  the  jury  might  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  return  their  verdict 
would  be  left  in  the  position  of  having  the  stigma  of  willful  perjury 
recorded  against  them.  In  effect,  it  was  the  Yescombes  who  were  left 
in  that  position:  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  Roche  on  the  count 
of  harboring — damages  one  farthing — and  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Maddocks, 
adding  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the  case  ought  never  to  have  been 
brought  into  court.  The  judge  made  a  special  order  allowing  the  costs 
of  Mrs.  Maddocks;  Roche  and  Yescombe  were  left  to  pay  their  own. 
It  was  a  miserable  business,  though  not  nearly  so  miserable  as  what 
was  to  come. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  in  it  of  the  grief  Landor  felt  for  the  loss 
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of  one  more  of  the  old  circle  of  friends,  John  Kenyon,  who  died  on 
December  3  after  a  year's  serious  illness.  As  "Barry  Cornwall" 
Procter  wrote  to  Landor,  "There  was  no  one  in  London,  who  drew  so 
many  persons  together  from  different  quarters.  The  secret  was  I  sup- 
pose that  he  had  a  large  heart,  &  little  vanity — perhaps  none.  .  .  . 
He  liked  you  every  much,  my  dear  Mr.  Landor." 89 
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CHAPTER    XX 
1857-1858 


THE  years  1857  and  1858  were  in  every  respect  the  most  miserable 
and  unhappy  of  Landor's  long  life.  Throughout  the  spring  of  1857 
he  never  really  recovered  his  health  and  in  the  summer  showed  only 
slight  and  temporary  improvement.  He  could  now  hardly  write,  and 
hardly  read.  His  contributions  to  the  press  stopped  almost  completely. 
There  were  occasional  letters  that  he  wished  to  see  printed,  but  these 
were  no  longer  welcomed  by  the  papers;  he  wrote,  Forster  told  him, 
"in  a  spirit  so  fearless  and  uncompromising  that  the  boldest  are 
disposed  to  'hold  their  breath  .  .  for  a  time.*  You  are  greatly  in 
advance  even  of  this  great  time."  *  His  reading  now,  Landor  told  one- 
correspondent,  was  slight —  chiefly  Punch  and  Household  Words,  for 
"I  want  amusing  ideas,  not  serious  ones."  2  Yet  he  read  with  pleasure 
Mrs.  Browning's  new  book,  Aurora  Leigh:  "I  had  no  idea  that  any  one 
in  this  age  was  capable  of  so  much  poetry.  I  am  half-drunk  with  it." 
(To  be  sure,  he  had  read  to  page  127  and  had  not  yet  discovered 
what  the  story  was.)  And  he  was  scarcely  able  to  lay  down  the 
volumes  of  Sir  William  Napier's  life  of  his  brother  Sir  Charles.3  One 
duty  he  never  failed  in  was  the  encouragement  of  young  authors,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  illnesses  and  troubles  of  this  year  he  found 
time  to  write  to  more  than  one  who  applied  to  him  for  his  opinion  of 
their  work.4 

When  his  brother  Henry  referred  to  him  some  question  arising 
from  the  burning  down  of  a  barn  at  Llanthony,  Landor  replied  on  his 
eighty-second  birthday  that  he  wished  to  hear  nothing  whatsoever 
about  the  estate  which  had  consumed  the  whole  of  his  fortune  and 
continued  to  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  his  income.5  But  Mrs.  Yes- 
combe  and  Geraldine  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  place.  A  letter 
to  Forster  a  few  days  later  urged  him  to  come  to  Bath,  for  "I  would 
rather  undertake  a  voyage  to  Babylon  than  to  London."  But  "one 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XX  begin  on  page  598. 
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sorrowful  task  is  imposed  on  me.  Sorrowful  can  I  dare  to  call  it?  when 
two  ladies  tell  me  they  must  see  my  Abbey.  My  reply  was,  'I  can  not 
permit  it  unless  you  promise  me  the  honor  of  conducting  you.'  Sad 
scene!  sad  remembrances!  Forty-three  years  have  past  since  I  saw  the 
place,  and  never  wished  to  visit  it  again."6  By  the  time  the  weather 
was  fine  enough  for  such  an  outing,  it  was  no  longer  required  of  him. 
Landor  never  again  saw  the  estate  he  fled  from  in  the  autumn  of  1813. 

His  gifts  to  Geraldine  soon  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation.  He 
gave  her  a  locket,  and  she  presented  him  with  one  in  return  on  his 
birthday.  Then  he  selected  a  bracelet  at  the  jeweler's,  with  Mrs.  Yes- 
combe's  assistance,  paid  ten  or  twelve  pounds  for  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
girl.7  In  March  he  told  Forster  that  he  was  packing  up  and  sending 
to  London  for  sale  sixty-five  of  his  best  paintings,  for  which  he  had 
paid  £456,  and  on  which  he  hoped  to  lose  no  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  less  the  cost  of  packing,  selling,  etc.  "The  money  is  devoted." 
Almost  certainly  it  was  intended  for  Geraldine.  When  Forster  for- 
warded to  him  a  hundred  pounds  as  a  legacy  from  Kenyon,  Landor 
replied  that  he  had  no  need  of  the  money  but  would  instantly  send 
fifty  pounds  of  it  to  Eliza  Lynn,  who  in  accordance  with  the  deathbed 
wishes  of  his  first  wife  had  accepted  W,  J.  Linton's  proposal  of  mar- 
riage.8 Instead,  he  gave  Geraldine  the  whole  of  the  hundred  pounds; 
and  though  he  apparently  did  not  carry  out  his  plan  to  sell  the  pic- 
tures, she  had  her  choice  of  them.  All  these  gifts  found  their  way  into 
Mrs.  Yescombe's  hands — the  bracelet  as  a  gift  from  the  girl,  the 
money  and  the  pictures  for  safekeeping.  By  assuring  Landor  that  the 
girl's  parents  would  instantly  pawn  the  paintings  and  keep  the  money, 
Mrs.  Yescombe  persuaded  him  to  certify  in  writing  that  he  had  given 
them  to  herself  rather  than  to  Geraldine, 

Conceivably,  of  course,  Mrs.  Yescombe  was  merely  keeping  Lan- 
dor's  rash  gifts  with  the  intention  of  returning  them  when  he  recovered 
his  senses  and  felt  their  need.  She  circulated  a  report,  Landor  heard, 
that  he  was  at  times  "in  a  state  of  high  excitement"  and  not  fit  to  take 
care  of  his  property;  that  he  was,  in  a  word  (the  word  was  spoken  to 
his  landlady,  Mrs.  Bishop)  "cracked."  Unfortunately,  her  later  con- 
duct showed  no  such  intention,  and  her  prosecution  of  Landor  ex- 
pressly repudiated  the  notion  of  his  insanity  or  irresponsibility. 

Landor  also  presented  Geraldine  with  an  album  one-quarter  filled 
with  poems  he  had  addressed  to  her.  Some  of  these  he  published  in 
his  next  volume  of  poetry,  Dry  Sticks;  they  are  the  poems  addressed 
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to  "Erminine"  or  "Caroline."  Copies  of  others  purporting  to  be  his 
circulated  among  the  Bath  gossips.  When  the  quarrel  broke  out  and 
Geraldine  went  off  to  her  uncle's  at  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Yescombe 
spread  the  report  that  some  of  these  verses  were  improper.  Landor 
instantly  denied  the  charge,  but  it  may  have  had  an  element  of  truth. 
At  least  one  of  the  acknowledged  poems  in  Dry  Sticks  is  either  utterly 
pointless  or  moderately  indecent,  and  a  few  unacknowledged  epi- 
grams, not  in  the  best  taste,  still  survive  in  manuscript;  although  the 
handwriting  is  not  Lander's,  the  poems  purport  to  be  his  and  may 
well  be  so.9  In  court  somewhat  more  than  a  year  later,  the  Yescombes 
asserted  without  contradiction  that  the  only  cause  of  Landor's  anger 
toward  them  was  that  Mrs.  Yescombe  had  sent  Geraldine  away  to 
escape  his  indecent  solicitations.10  What  really  happened  was  quite 
different. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  of  1857  Mrs.  Yescombe  showed  Landor 
two  of  his  poems,  which  she  had  set  to  music  and  proposed  to  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  Geraldine.  Together  they  went  to  Field,  the  music 
publisher,  who  estimated  the  cost  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  pounds. 
Modestly  waiting  until  they  had  left  the  shop  and  were  alone,  Landor 
presented  Mrs.  Yescombe  with  the  required  amount.  About  May  10 
Geraldine  came  to  him  alone — as  she  never  had  done  before,  Landor 
asserted — and  demanded  of  him  another  eight  pounds,  as  the  unpaid 
balance  of  Field's  bill.  It  is  possible — indeed  probable — that  Landor 
(who  at  his  best  had  difficulty  keeping  his  finances  in  order)  was 
somehow  confused  about  the  business  (his  account  of  it  is  not  entirely 
consistent);  it  is  also  possible  that  if  there  was  any  dishonesty,  the 
girl  was  lying  in  the  hope  of  getting  money  from  him  on  her  own 
account.  But  Landor  instantly  assumed  that  Mrs.  Yescombe  had 
appropriated  the  missing  money  and  was  using  the  innocent  girl  to 
get  more  from  him. 

Old  suspicions  sprang  up  again.  There  was  the  five-pound  note  that 
had  failed  to  reach  Eliza  Lynn  the  preceding  summer.  Tradesmen 
could  be  found  to  tell  unpleasant  stories  about  the  Yescombes'  petty 
pilfering  and  cheating.11  Landor  certainly  bestirred  himself  to  ascer- 
tain these  matters.  He  wrote  to  Eliza  Lynn  for  more  information  about 
the  letter  which  should  have  contained  the  five  pounds  (she  replied 
that  she  had  already  returned  it  to  him).  He  recalled  the  county  court 
judge's  suggestion  that  the  Yescombes  were  willful  perjurers.  Mrs. 
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Bishop  was  ready  with  gossip  about  the  pictures,  and  Landor  took 
steps  to  secure  possession  of  them  once  more. 

Instead,  he  received  a  long  and  abusive  letter  from  Geraldine, 
returning  the  locket  he  had  given  her,  demanding  the  one  she  had 
presented  to  him  on  his  most  recent  birthday,  and  requesting  also  the 
album  of  his  verses  to  her,  which  he  had  borrowed  and  which,  she 
ingenuously  asserted,  would  be  valuable  after  his  death.  Landor  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Hooper,  enclosing  the  birthday  gift  and  revealing  the  stories 
that  Mrs.  Yescombe  and  Geraldine  had  told  about  the  Hooper  family. 
Instantly  Geraldine  was  sent  away  to  her  uncle,  Dr.  Hooper,  in  Chel- 
tenham— sent  away  by  her  parents  to  remove  her  from  Mrs.  Yes- 
combe,  and  not  by  Mrs.  Yescombe  to  remove  her  from  Landor. 
Landor  recovered  his  pictures  about  May  24,  but  the  Yescombes 
denied  to  Mr.  Hooper  that  they  knew  of  any  large  sum  of  money 
which  Landor  had  given  Geraldine.  A  few  days  later,  the  girl  allowed 
it  to  be  pried  from  her — whether  truly  or  falsely — that  fifty  pounds  of 
the  gift  had  gone  to  pay  the  solicitor's  fee  in  the  county  court  trial  of 
Yescombe  v.  Roche  and  Maddocks,  and  it  was  later  asserted  that  the 
other  fifty  had  been  consumed  in  paying  Geraldine's  debts.  Hooper 
was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Landor  for  revealing 
the  situation,  and  for  all  his  previous  favors  to  the  girl;  Geraldine 
herself  on  June  6  wrote  to  thank  him  for  her  salvation  and  to  assure 
him  that  she  would  no  longer  "hold  intercourse  with  the  ungodly,  or 
walk  in  the  path  of  sinners."  But  when  the  father  told  Landor  that  he 
himself  had  paid  all  his  daughter's  debts  up  to  the  time  she  left  for 
Cheltenham,  he  little  knew  his  daughter — she  left  so  many  bills  behind 
her  that  by  the  end  of  July  he  was  driven  to  advertise  in  the  papers 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  no  more  of  them!12 

All  this,  one  would  think,  might  well  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
But  Landor  asserted  that  he  was  bombarded  with  anonymous  letters, 
either  directly  attacking  him  (these  he  supposed  to  come  from  the 
Yescombe  family)  or  repeating  Mrs.  Yescombe's  slanders  on  him  and 
urging  him  to  defend  himself.  There  is  obviously  danger  in  trusting 
Landor  too  far  in  these  matters:  letters  which  he  published  over  the 
signatures  of  the  Hoopers  or  Capt.  Brickmann  or  Eliza  Lynn  or  Mrs. 
Bishop,  or  over  his  own  signature,  were  almost  certainly  authentic, 
but  it  is  not  equally  certain  tfyat  Landor  did  not  himself  invent  the 
anonymous  letters  he  claimed  to  have  received.  About  May  28  he  com- 
posed a  statement  of  the  case,  added  two  letters  of  May  30  at  the  end, 
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and  sent  the  document  to  Hayward  and  Payne  at  the  Express  Office 
to  be  printed.  The  pamphlet,  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Yescombe,  suffered  none  of  the  delays  that  were  usual  in  the 
printing  of  Landor's  works;  it  was  circulated  almost  immediately.  The 
folly  of  it  was  dimly  apparent  even  to  Landor,  who  could  write  in  his 
opening  paragraph,  "Although  my  oldest  and  most  judicious  friends 
have  advised  me  to  take  no  notice  of  what  comes  from  such  a  quarter, 
I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  and  even  a  stronger  sense 
of  duty  toward  others,  to  separate  the  true  from  the  untrue  in  [Mrs. 
Yescombe's]  statements."  The  publication  was  altogether  in  line  with 
his  conduct  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion  in  a  long  life. 

So  far  the  account  of  these  events  may  be  pretty  well  relied  upon. 
But  the  fancies  of  the  old  man's  troubled  brain  gradually  suggested  to 
him  that  Mrs.  Yescombe  was  attempting  to  seduce  Geraldine  to  im- 
proper conduct  with  herself,  that  she  was  using  the  girl's  charms  as 
bait  to  extort  money  from  Landor,  and  that  even  the  older  woman 
had  attempted  to  make  love  to  him  in  the  hope  of  opening  his  purse.13 
Yet  here  too  it  is  quite  possible  that  Geraldine  had  thrown  out  the 
hints:  it  was  at  least  the  opinion  of  Sophy  Landor  and  Mrs.  Paynter 
(both  of  whom  were  close  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on)  that  the 
young  lady  was  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  and  had  managed  very 
neatly  to  get  the  old  man  into  her  power  to  lure  him  into  mischief. 


Sophy  had  been  visiting  her  Uncle  Henry,  but  after  accompanying 
him  to  Birlingham  she  returned  to  Bath,  where  she  found  the  Yes- 
combe  affair  approaching  a  crisis.14  The  two  nieces  seem  to  have  been 
quite  helpless,  but  in  order  to  spare  their  Uncle  Henry  they  resolved 
now  (as  they  did  again  a  year  later)  to  tell  him  as  little  of  the  affair 
as  possible.  It  was  a  misguided  delicacy:  Henry  learned  of  the  business 
directly  from  Walter  and  so  was  spared  nothing,  but  at  the  same  time 
Walter  was  left  to  manage  things  for  himself  when  he  was  least  fit 
to  do  so.15  A  year  later,  the  important  decision  to  get  him  out  of 
England  was  taken  by  Kitty  and  his  Bath  solicitor  without  consulta- 
tion with  people  wiser  than  the  one  or  more  disinterested  than  the 
other. 


The  pamphlet   Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
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Yescombe  can  hardly  have  been  published  before  the  first  of  June.  On 
the  twelfth  the  solicitor  Edward  Francis  Slack  informed  Landor  that 
the  Yescombes  had  consulted  him  with  respect  to  the  libels  contained 
in  it.  They  would  still,  he  said,  accept  a  retractation  and  apology,  but 
if  Landor  were  not  inclined  to  make  these  they  would  go  to  court, 
Landor's  reply  was  another  pamphlet,  entitled  Mr.  Landor  Threatened, 
which  he  sent  to  the  printer  on  June  15,  and  which  published  Slack's 
letter  under  the  following  prefatory  remarks: 

"I  am  threatened,  as  below.  The  writer's  name  is  no  invention  by 
any  author  of  farce,  or  comedy,  or  satire,  but  is  really  and  truly 
Slack;  whether  it  has  an  alias  I  never  have  ascertained  or  inquired. 
It  would  be  unlawful  to  order  a  chairman  to  cudgel  the  fellow  for  his 
insolence." 

Probably  no  copies  had  been  distributed  when  on  June  21  Landor 
added  a  short  appendix  in  which  he  announced  that  the  preceding 
day  he  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  of  common  pleas 
within  eight  days.  "The  wretches  who  prosecute  me,  and  whom  I  am 
now  forced  to  prosecute,  know  my  inability  to  obey  the  summons  or 
to  reach  London." 

He  placed  the  solicitors  Taylor  and  Williams  in  charge  of  his  case; 
he  may  have  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  John  Taylor,  but 
of  course  the  firm  was  not  accustomed  to  handling  his  legal  business, 
and  the  choice  proved  a  bad  one.  Briefs  were  prepared  on  both  sides, 
and  the  case  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  assizes  at  Wells  on 
August  4-7.  Sophy  and  Kitty  seemed  to  think  they  could  do  nothing 
and  went  off  on  a  holiday  journey  to  Rhyl  and  to  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.16  Williams  planned  the  defense  of  justification,  and  con- 
ceived that  it  would  succeed. 

Then  on  the  week  end  of  July  25-26  John  Forster  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  Bath,  pleasure-bent.  Forster  seems  then  to  have  learned  for 
the  first  time  what  was  going  on,  and  resolved  at  once  to  intervene. 
On  Monday,  July  27,  he  and  Captain  Brickmann  took  Landor  to  the 
offices  of  Taylor  and  Williams  and  insisted  that  Landor  sign  a 
retractation  that  Forster  drew  up-  Forster  and  Williams  took  the  docu- 
ment to  Slack,  who  agreed  to  submit  it  to  his  client,  and  Forster 
returned  to  London. 

The  Yescombes,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  statement  unless 
Landor  added  an  expression  of  regret  and  apology.  Taylor  was  afraid 
that  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  Landor  to  sign  an  apology,  but 
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the  sentences  were  drafted  and  telegraphed  to  Forster,  who  consented 
to  the  "worthless  addition  of  regret."  In  Bath,  meanwhile,  either  Slack 
altered  his  demands,  or  (as  appears  to  be  the  case)  Taylor  fancied 
that  he  could  more  easily  make  Landor  agree  not  to  repeat  the  attacks 
than  apologize  for  them.  The  new  statement  submitted  for  Landor's 
signature,  therefore,  in  Taylor's  handwriting,  merely  added  to  the 
former  the  words  "and  [I]  undertake  not  to  repeat  anything  of  the 
kind  again."  It  was  a  disastrous  addition.17  The  Bath  newspapers  that 
week  carried  "Mr.  Landor's  Recantation,"  a  brief  statement  from 
Yescombe,  and  a  longer  one  from  Slack,  withdrawing  the  suit  but 
reserving  on  behalf  of  his  clients  the  right  to  publish  whatever  refuta- 
tion of  Landor's  charges  they  wished,  and  to  revive  the  action  if 
Landor  should  "again  attack  them,  or  either  of  them,  or  any  member 
of  their  family,  in  print,  or  in  writing,  .  .  .  and  to  give  the  Defendant's 
Apology  in  evidence  against  him."  18 

Walter  Savage  Landor  "got  out  of  his  scrape  as  the  fox  got  out  of 
the  basket  leaving  the  tail  he  was  so  proud  of  behind  him,"  thanks  to 
"his  Iron  friend  Mr.  Forster,"  Miss  E.  N.  James  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt. 
And  though  she  could  not  countenance  the  libel,  Mrs.  Yescombe  "and 
her  husband  a  Clergyman  [are]  by  no  means  to  be  approved."  10  But 
Landor  was  unfortunately  not  out  of  his  scrape.  It  was  imperative  that 
whoever  took  the  responsibility  of  persuading  him  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment must  take  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  he  kept  it;  he  himself 
was  no  longer  mentally  capable  of  discriminating,  and  far  from  sup- 
posing that  he  had  escaped  a  danger  himself,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  had  allowed  the  Yescombes  to  go  unpunished  for  their  wickedness. 
One  argument  alone  had  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  the  retractation — 
that  if  the  trial  came  on,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  Geraldine  into 
court  to  give  testimony  that  would  embarrass,  perhaps  compromise, 
her.20  Yet  Landor  was  left  to  himself,  with  no  guardianship,  in  the 
very  surroundings  in  which  the  unpleasantness  had  occurred.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  composed  another  pamphlet  and  sent  it  to 
Forster.  This  time  he  allowed  himself  to  be  dissuaded,  but  not  forever: 
"Of  all  the  kind  letters  that  ever  were  written  yours  is  the  kindest,"  he 
wrote  to  Forster,  "and  I  feel  confident  it  is  equally  wise.  I  do  again 
promise  to  obey  you  throughout.  Let  me  hope  you  will,  at  some 
future  and  not  distant  day,  permit  it  to  be  published,  to  my  honor  and 
the  discomfiture  of  my  enemies.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  paid  Taylor  £100  in 
addition  to  the  60.  He  says  I  shall  have  something  out  of  it."  21 
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Within  a  week  after  Landor  signed  his  retractation  —  on  August  4, 
to  be  exact  —  the  Yescombes  began  to  be  bombarded  with  anonymous 
letters  and  poems  in  Landor's  handwriting,  insulting  and  even  in- 
decent; or  so  Yescombe  told  the  court  a  year  later,  and  he  was  not 
contradicted.22 


Landor  now  resolved  on  the  publication  of  a  new  volume  of  poetry, 
because  (as  he  declared  in  a  prefatory  note)  some  copies  of  his 
verses  were  being  circulated  without  his  consent,  and  he  desired  to 
place  the  correct  versions  before  the  public.  He  determined  to  include 
some  poems  of  his  youth,  of  which  he  had  recovered  the  manuscripts 
when  the  household  at  Warwick  was  broken  up;  and  having  from  the 
same  source  recovered  a  number  of  copies  of  Poems  from  the  Arabic 
and  Persian,  he  reprinted  them  also.  In  addition,  the  new  volume  was 
to  include  all  (or  as  many  as  he  could  recover)  of  the  poems  he  had 
published  in  periodicals  from  the  date  of  Last  Fruit  up  to  about  June 
1857.  In  September  of  that  year  he  offered  the  collection  to  John 
Nichol,  in  Edinburgh,  publisher  of  a  series  of  classical  works  that 
Landor  owned  and  admired.23 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  kinder  or  more  patient  man.  Thirty- 
eight  of  Landor's  notes  to  him,  for  the  most  part  mere  scraps,  have 
survived.24  They  were  badly  confused;  at  times  Landor  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  And  yet  Nichol  never  lost  patience,  and  set  up 
the  type  with  remarkable  speed.  The  book  grew  from  about  64  pages 
to  251  as  Landor  recovered  more  and  more  of  his  poems.  He  cor- 
rected proofs,  then  uncorrected  them.  He  sent  additions  to  poems 
already  in  Nichol's  hands,  then  canceled  them.  He  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Forster's  secretary  in  finding  one  poem  whose  loss  distressed  him 
("Achilles  and  Helena  on  Ida"),  but  Forster  seems  to  have  been 
quite  left  out  of  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  (The  missing  poem 
was  not  recovered;  at  the  last  minute,  recalling  a  few  phrases  from  it, 
he  constructed  an  entirely  new  version.25)  The  correspondence  was 
also  full  of  distressing  comments  on  his  physical  debility,  and  when 
he  wrote  some  of  the  letters  he  obviously  had  great  difficulty  merely 
holding  the  pen.  "I  am  very  blind."  "My  memory  is  almost  gone: 
names,  dates,  places,  I  never  can  recollect."  "I  doubt  whether  I  had 
time  to  look  over  the  3  or  4  last  pages.  I  believe  I  did."  "I  sit  up  on 
my  bed  to  transcribe  the  correct  copy  of  Ad  Senectam."  "My  eye- 
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sight  is  so  defective  that  I  can  not  decypher  many  of  the  words 
marked  in  your  letter"  (Landor's  method  with  illegible  handwriting 
was  to  mark  what  he  could  not  read,  and  return  the  letter  to  the 
writer  for  an  explanation). 

In  a  letter  to  Rose  he  could  be  humorous  about  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism in  mid-October:  "I  was  recommended  to  apply  a  mustard 
poultice.  I  never  do  things  by  halves.  I  kept  it  about  me  from  8  at 
night  till  11  next  day.  My  patience  and  perseverance  were  rewarded. 
I  am  now  like  one  of  those  saints  who  were  flayed  alive  and  I  am 
somewhat  more  of  a  lobster  color  than  a  man's.  I  am  told  that  in  a 
fortnight  I  shall  be  as  white  as  ever.  .  .  .  Surely  I  must  be  made  of 
iron  all  but  the  heart.  What  that  is  made  of  must  be  decided  by  those 
who  have  best  examined  it.  ...  I  do  not  venture  out  of  doors."  2G 
More  soberly  he  wrote  to  Forster:  "My  weakness  is  excessive.  With 
extreme  difficulty  do  I  weigh  myself  up  from  my  arm-chair.  My  good 
and  most  intelligent  friend,  Dr.  Watson,  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
says  my  constitution  will  bear  me  through.  I  doubt  whether  this  is 
good  intelligence.  The  same  spasms,  in  that  case,  will  come  over  again 
some  other  time,  and  I  wish  it  were  all  at  an  end  now."  2T 

He  conceived  the  notion  of  printing  at  the  end  of  the  new  book  a 
collection  of  poems  which  had  been  addressed  to  himself,  and  they 
made  a  pleasant  (if  uninspired)  Appendix.  What  title  he  originally 
intended  we  do  not  know;  whatever  it  was,  Nichol  disapproved  of  it, 
and  Landor  composed  another  that  carried  out  the  metaphor  of  Last 
Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree:  Dry  Sticks,  Fagoted  by  the  Late  W.  S.  Landor. 
Up  to  the  last  minute  the  publisher  protested  against  Landor's  re- 
ferring thus  to  himself  and  finally  had  his  way:  "It  will  sufficiently 
pain  many,  when,  in  God's  good  time,  you  will  be  spoken  of  as  the 
late;  and  I  think  the  expression  would  jar  on  the  ear  of  all  your 
friends,  as  it  does  on  mine."  28  On  Christmas  day  Landor  was  able  to 
present  a  copy  of  his  new  book  to  Captain  Brickmann,29  and  the  next 
day  it  was  advertized  in  the  London  journals  at  the  price  of  nine 
shillings.  Little  more  than  three  months  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
Landor  first  addressed  Nichol  with  the  proposal  to  publish  it. 

Though  Landor's  friends  might  rejoice  in  the  new  proof  of  his 
energy,  those  few  who  knew  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  law 
courts  could  not  read  the  volume  without  alarm.  For  along  with 
many  generous  tributes  to  fellow  writers,  graceful  poems  to  friends, 
and  yellowed  leaves  brought  to  light  after  sixty  years  in  an  old  trunk, 
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Landor  had  kept  sending  to  Nichol  both  those  verses  he  had  addressed 
to  Geraldine  Hooper  and  others  of  a  most  scurrilous  sort  aimed  more 
recently  at  Mrs.  Yescombe.  Some  of  these  he  canceled  himself  when 
he  saw  them  in  proof.  Others  he  gave  up  at  Nicholas  entreaty.  The 
influence  of  friends  secured  the  omission  of  "The  Unnatural  Mother," 
to  which  he  had  added  a  note  of  explanation  that  reiterated  all 
the  old  accusations  against  Mrs.  Yescombe.30  But  there  remained 
several  of  which  Nichol  did  not  perceive  the  implication.  One,  "The 
Modern  Idyl,"  is  a  very  thinly  disguised  account  of  Mrs.  Yescombe's 
pilferings.  Others  were  sheer  abuse,  in  Martial's  best  vein.  None  of 
them  make  pleasant  reading.  For  five  months  the  new  volume  cir- 
culated with  impunity. 


On  January  14,  1858,  Felice  Orsini  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  Paris,  but  his  bomb  missed  its  mark  and 
took  a  toll  of  lives  in  the  crowd  near  the  emperor's  carriage.  Feeling 
ran  high  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  for  the  plot  had  been  devised 
in  England  and  some  of  Orsini's  fellow  conspirators  were  Englishmen. 
"Miserable  Orsini!"  wrote  Landor  to  Forster.  "He  sat  with  me  two 
years  ago  at  the  table  on  which  I  am  now  writing.  Dreadful  work! 
horrible  crime!  To  inflict  death  on  a  hundred  for  the  sin  of  one!  Such 
a  blow  can  serve  only  to  awaken  tyranny,  reverberating  on  the  brass 
helmets  of  her  satellites."  "Poor  Orsini,  his  crime  was  horrible,"  he 
wrote  lo  Eliza  Lynn  on  March  18.  "I  would  not  hazard  the  life  of  a 
woman  or  a  child,  either  to  save  or  to  subvert  a  dynasty.  But  it  was 
his  duty  to  slay,  in  whatever  way  he  could,  the  betrayer  and  enslaver 
of  his  country."And  to  yet  another  female  correspondent  on  the  same 
day,  "Nothing  can  excuse  the  late  attempt  made  by  Orsini.  I  would 
not  hazard  the  life  of  one  woman  or  one  child  for  any  change  of 
dynasty.  Orsini  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  man — but  this  one  action 
checks  my  pity  for  his  fate." 81 

In  the  storm  of  discussion  that  followed  the  attempt,  Landor  became 
a  focus  of  attack  from  nearly  all  sides:  he  was  a  known  advocate  of 
tyrannicide  who  had  expressed  his  opinions  publicly  and  immod- 
erately, and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  Orsini  had  dined  with  him  at 
Bath  only  a  day  or  so  before  he  left  England  for  France,  even  that 
"two  of  the  later  days  of  that  wretched  man's  life  in  England  were 
passed  under  the  roof  of  Landor  in  the  city  of  Bath."  While  no  one 
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dared  quite  charge  him  with  complicity  in  the  conspiracy,  newspapers 
in  London  and  in  Bath  as  well  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  his 
counsels  must  have  "inflamed  the  murderous  zeal  that  led  the  assassin 
to  the  cowardly  attempt." 32 

So  far  as  personal  relations  with  Orsini  were  concerned,  it  is  quite 
true  that  Landor's  friend  Sandford  had  brought  the  man  to  call  on 
him,  apparently  in  the  summer  of  1856  (and,  therefore,  about  the 
time  Landor  was  writing  most  boldly  about  tyrannicide),  but  "I  never 
spoke  to  Orsini  about  Napoleon:  nor  do  I  believe  he  was  a  single  hour 
in  my  company  without  Sandford"  (Landor  wrote  to  Forster),  and 
according  to  Forster,  Sandford's  testimony  went  further  and  asserted 
that  he  and  Landor  together  advised  Orsini  to  forbear  any  declaration 
at  that  time  against  the  ruler  of  France.33  Landor's  feelings  about 
Napoleon  were  mixed:  he  admired  him  more  than  any  other  ruler 
of  Europe,  considered  that  he  had  independence  of  mind  and  real 
power  for  good,  but  loathed  his  policy  in  Italy.  He  approved  theoreti- 
cally of  tyrannicide  and  considered  that  for  an  Italian  to  make  the 
attempt  on  Napoleon  was  almost  a  duty,  though  he  himself  would  not 
have  singled  out  the  emperor  as  first  victim  and  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  a  bungling  attempt  that  cost  innocent  lives  and  failed  of  its  aim. 

His  name  was  kept  before  the  public,  however.  He  himself  at- 
tempted to  defend  in  the  press  the  character  of  Thomas  Allsop,  one  of 
the  Englishmen  accused  of  complicity  with  Orsini  and  a  onetime 
friend  of  Coleridge's.34  When  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  a  bill  in 
Parliament  aimed  at  those  who  should  conspire  on  English  soil  against 
foreign  governments,  one  of  the  less  reputable  London  newspapers, 
John  Butt,  remarked  editorially  that  although  it  might  seem  that  all 
right-feeling  Englishmen  would  abominate  the  crime  of  assassination, 
"did  not  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor  offer  a  pecuniary  reward  to  any 
person  who  should  murder  the  King  of  Naples,  and  did  he  not  find 
English  newspapers  that  would  make  his  offer  public?"86  At  the 
preliminary  examination  of  Dr.  Simon  Bernard,  one  of  the  English 
conspirators,  a  letter  to  him  from  Allsop  dated  January  1  was  pro- 
duced in  court  and  reprinted  in  the  newspapers:  "If  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia now  I  would  double  the  sum  offered  by  Landor  to  the  man  who 
should  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  that  most  wretched  caitiff,  and  so 
end  the  existing  system.  [Napoleon  III]  must  be  killed." 86 

When  Landor  read  this  report  in  the  Times,  he  promptly  denied 
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that  he  had  "countenanced  any  assassination  whatsoever.  Assassina- 
tion I  consider  as  the  basest  of  crimes — tyrannicide  as  the  sublimest 
of  virtues,  it  being  self-immolation  for  a  man's  native  country.  Beyond 
that  country  it  would  be  murder."  Napoleon,  however,  had  been 
chosen  by  the  voices  of  his  people.  Whatever  he  may  have  done  wrong 
in  Italy,  said  Landor,  was  the  fault  of  politicians  like  Lamartine  and 
Changarnier — "first-rate  in  chatter,  second-rate  in  literature,  third-rate 
in  public  confidence."  Finally,  "I  never  had  intimacy  or  connexion 
with  democratic  strangers;  I  detest  and  abominate  democracy,  the 
destroyer  of  republics."  The  denial  was  published  in  the  Times  on 
March  17,  but  it  seems  to  have  brought  no  relief  from  the  attacks 
on  him.  "Every  day  almost  lately  I  have  been  pestered  by  letters  on 
Orsini:  Some  of  them  highly  flattering — but  stil  no  less  troublesome 
for  that.  Very  few  of  them  have  I  red  thro,  of  either  kind,"  he  wrote 
to  Forster  on  March  20,  and  enclosed  a  clipping  from  a  Bath  news- 
paper of  that  day  which  Sandford  had  brought  to  him. 
"I  have  been  advised  to  prosecute  the  writer  and  editor  for  a  libel. 
...  I  [refused  to]  read  it.  All  I  have  heard  about  it  is — 'now  the  bear 
is  brought  to  the  stake.9  This  is  about  as  good  as  Yescomes  'We  have 
made  him.  knock  under,'  and  his  fair  lady's  'We  have  let  him  off 
easy.'  " a7 

Never  in  all  his  writings  did  Landor  invent  a  paragraph  of  greater 
irony  than  this  one,  written  as  it  was  in  the  deceptive  calm  of  the 
months  between  the  publication  of  Dry  Sticks  and  the  retaliation  that 
was  visited  on  him. 


Landor  in  fact  showed  a  remarkable  revival  of  health,  energy,  and 
intellect  in  the  winter  of  1857-1858.  He  was  pleased,  as  always,  with 
the  letters  of  congratulation  he  received  on  his  new  book,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Sir  William  Napier's  comment:  "[Your  bundle  of  fag- 
gots] serves  to  keep  up  a  fire  of  friendship  that  I  should  not  like  to 
go  out.  I  turned  almost  mechanically  to  the  Achilles  and  Helena,  for 
I  like  Greek  poetry,  and  there  I  found  it  in  perfection."  3S  Landor  was 
alone  when  he  celebrated  Rose's  birthday  on  January  19,  for  his 
nieces  had  gone  into  Warwickshire;  perhaps  he  was  alone  on  his  own 
birthday  also,  for  Forster  would  not  come.  "Dr.  Watson  tells  me  that 
he  sees  no  reason  why  I  should  not  live  another  ten  years,"  he  told 
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Rose  two  days  after  it,  "and  that  he  does  not  remember  my  looking 
better  than  I  do  now.  A  lady  would  equivocate  and  say,  'I  do  not  see 
much  difference.' " 39 

There  is  a  great  increase  in  both  the  number  and  the  length  of  his 
surviving  letters  from  these  few  months,  and  he  wrote  with  a  steadier 
hand  and  a  surer  mind.  With  his  old  liveliness  he  acknowledged  the 
Reverend  William  GaskelTs  sermon  on  Milton:  "On  the  thirtieth  of 
this  January,  which  happens  to  be  my  birthday,  and  on  which  I  enter 
my  eightyfourth  year,  I  shall  drink  a  glass  of  claret  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Ludlow."  He  read  Macaulay's  "run- 
ning commentary"  on  England  from  the  accession  of  James  II  ("for 
history  it  is  not  to  be  called"),  admired  him  for  doing  justice  to 
Milton's  integrity,  but  thought  the  footnotes  "ridiculously  pedantic," 
the  diction  abominable,  its  insensitivity  to  poetry  precisely  what  might 
be  expected  from  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  and  the  whole  far  inferior 
to  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome** 

Eliza  Lynn's  marriage  to  W.  J.  Linton  took  place  on  March  24.  In 
reply  to  a  direct  request  for  his  advice,  he  wrote  (but  perhaps  did 
not  send  to  her)  a  letter  filled  with  grave  doubts,  which  the  outcome 
entirely  justified.  "I  know  Mr.  Linton  to  be  a  man  of  intellect  and  of 
worth:  I  hope  he  is  good-tempered."  Nevertheless,  both  he  and  she 
were  poor  and  destitute  of  such  friends  as  were  a  furtherance  of  for- 
tune. "I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  your  future:  and  I  shall  think  of 
it  many  hours  of  the  not  over-many  that  remain  for  me.  I  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  L.  had  overcome  his  passion  for  you.  Such  victories, 
tho  arduous,  are  practicable,  and  conscience  well  rewards  them.  I 
would  share  my  wealth  with  the  woman  I  loved,  but  I  would  not 
invite  her  to  share  my  poverty.  Fly  rather — die  rather — "  n  He 
urged  her  to  accept  a  considerable  wedding  present  from  him:  "On 
the  first  of  April  I  shall  recieve  my  quarterly  remittance,  out  of  which 
I  have  only  to  pay  thirty  pounds  for  lodgings  and  servants,  and  ten 
to  a  poor  pensioner  of  my  sister.  You  see  clearly  that  there  will  be 
remaining  more  than  I  ought  to  spend  upon  myself,  and  more  than 
I  will*  Therefor  do  not  be  perverse  and  proud,  but  permit  me  to 
send  you  twenty  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Stick  it  on  the  horn  of 
the  honey-moon  before  it  goes."  She  agreed  to  accept  a  small  sum 
and  made  him  happy.  "Everybody  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Linton,"  he 
wrote;  "Love  to  my  son."  His  letters  are  full  of  recollections  of  his 
boyhood — the  battles  and  the  Greek  verses  at  Rugby,  the  flower  garden 
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at  Warwick,  the  furniture  at  Ipsley  Court,  with  beds  of  tremendous 
width  that  looked  as  if  made  "expressly  for  a  spaniel  and  her  family 
— a  favorite  and  fat  one,  unable  to  jump  up  higher  than  eighteen 
inches."42 

Though  he  complained  of  bronchitis  in  February,  he  wrote  to  G.  G. 
Cunningham  that  the  latter's  translation  of  Cupido  et  Pan  (published 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1857)  had  suggested  to  him 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  new  project:  "Emptying  an  old  trunk,  I 
find  many  fragments  of  the  Idyllia  Heroica  translated  into  english — 
the  Pan  and  Pitys  is  the  only  one  near  completion.  .  .  .  They  are 
all  in  blank  verse.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  too  troublesome,  and  requiring 
too  much  time,  I  might  perhaps  undertake  to  finish  all  the  others, 
which  I  have  been  desired  to  do." 43  In  the  latter  part  of  May  he  was 
well  embarked  on  the  task,  and  resolved  to  publish  the  translations 
in  a  volume  that  would  include  also  his  English  poems  on  classical 
subjects.  "Whoever  may  read  or  may  not  read  them,  I  will  take  care 
that  the  volume  shall  contain  more  of  good  poetry,  and  less  of  bad 
or  indifferent,  than  any  other  since  the  days  of  Alfieri,"  he  wrote  to 
Eliza.44  Nowhere  does  he  show  any  sign  of  remembering  that  he  had 
already  published  a  translation  of  the  ten  Latin  Idyls  in  the  Hellenics 
of  1847.  The  work  was  begun  anew,  and  the  versions  are  very  differ- 
ent. Nichol  engaged  to  publish  this  book  also,  and  the  Dedication — 
most  appropriately  after  his  remarks  on  Dry  Sticks — was  addressed 
to  Sir  William  Napier. 


On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  27,  Kitty  was  hastily  sum- 
moned from  her  house  in  3  Belmont:  her  Uncle  Walter  had  been  found 
unconscious  in  his  rooms.  Dr.  Watson  was  called,  and  Dr.  McDermot  as 
well;  between  them  they  paid  seven  visits  to  the  old  man  on  that  day, 
without  seeing  him  revive.  "If  [he]  shall  be  released  before  any 
return  of  consciousness,  it  will  be  the  kind  of  death  always  desired 
by  him,  as  he  never  feared  anything  else  but  sickness  or  pain,"  re- 
marked Robert,  to  whom  Kitty  had  written  in  alarm.  "We  all  must 
have  wished  for  time  to  have  been  otherwise  spent, — excepting  him- 
self." Sophy  hastened  back  from  Tachbrooke,  but  neither  Robert  nor 
Henry  came,  conceiving  quite  reasonably  that  at  their  ages  they  might 
merely  add  to  the  problem  of  nursing,  without  being  of  any  assistance 
at  all.45 
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After  twenty-four  hours,  the  old  man  began  slightly  to  rally,  though 
on  both  Sunday  and  Monday  his  condition  remained  very  grave,  and 
each  doctor  called  twice  a  day.  There  was  a  stream  of  visitors  at  the 
front  door  to  inquire  about  his  health — some  friends  whose  names 
are  familiar  and  others  whose  names  are  otherwise  unknown:  Sand- 
ford,  Caldecot,  Lady  Caldwell  (Rose's  sister),  Mr.  Pitman  (author 
of  a  Latin  poem  to  Landor  published  in  Dry  Sticks),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Brickmann,  Empson,  a  Mrs.  Gollop,  and 
more  than  half  a  dozen  others.  As  Landor  was  told  of  the  inquiries 
that  were  made  about  him,  he  was  struck  by  the  last  name;  feeble  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  resist  a  rhyme,  and  with  great  difficulty  scribbled 
in  pencil  on  a  small  scrap  of  paper,46 

When  she  asks,  good  Mrs.  Gollop 
Say  with  me  that  all  is  all  up. 

By  Tuesday  he  had  so  clearly  improved  that  Dr.  McDermot  was  no 
longer  needed,  and  Dr.  Watson  made  only  one  call  daily  for  the  rest 
of  the  week.  The  illness  settled  into  a  painful  sciatica  or  rheumatism 
in  the  leg.  Sophy  returned  to  Tachbrooke  in  less  than  ten  days  and 
left  her  uncle  a  genuinely  appreciative,  yet  impatient,  patient  of  his 
niece  Kitty.  His  chairs  were  so  few  and  so  cluttered  with  books  and 
other  things  that  she  usually  sat  on  the  window  sill  when  she  was 
with  him,  and  he  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  even  while  he  slept, 
because  he  said  he  liked  to  see  her  there  when  he  awoke.47 

By  the  sixteenth  day  of  his  illness  he  could  walk  about  his  room 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  Four  days  later  he  told  Eliza  Lynn 
Linton,  "Never  can  I  hope  to  recover  my  strength,  or  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  but  my  memory  for  names  is  most  defective."  On  April  26 
he  was  again  down  in  his  drawing  room  and  writing  to  Forster  in  the 
old  critical  vein  about  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley  and  Swift's  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  "the  work  I  have  red  oftener  than  any  other  prose  work  in  our 
language.  .  .  .  What  a  writer!"  The  twenty-ninth  of  May  he  wrote  to 
Eliza  as  cheerfully  and  at  as  great  length  as  ever:  "Yesterday  I  drove 
out  for  two  hours  and  felt  the  better  for  it.  I  shall  do  the  same  today." 
"I  do  believe,"  he  said  with  some  self-satisfaction,  "that  moderate 
study  is  conducive  to  health."  The  object  of  his  first  drive  was  the 
churchyard  at  Widcombe,  where  he  had  chosen  the  site  of  his  grave 
and  where  Sandford  had  promised  to  see  him  buried — "near  the 
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church-tower.  .  .  .  Napier's  father  lies  buried  there,  he  told  me.  Sixty 
years  ago,  in  this  season,  I  promised  a  person  I  dearly  loved  it  should 
be  there.  We  were  sitting  under  some  old  elders,  now  supplanted  by  a 
wall  of  the  churchyard."  Forster's  invitation  to  join  him  for  a  little 
holiday  in  a  cottage  he  proposed  to  take  at  Wimbledon  met  with  a 
genial  refusal  and  a  bit  of  good-natured  doggerel.  Landor's  spirits 
were  high  and  his  mind  unclouded. ts 


It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  reduce  him  once  more  to  a  state 
of  utter  senility  and  helplessness.  Mrs.  Yescombe — prostrated  by  the 
effect  of  Landor's  attacks  on  her  in  letters  and  poems  (so  her  lawyer 
asserted  in  court) — called  Slack  to  her  bedside  in  May,  read  to  him 
the  offensive  verses  in  Dry  Sticks,  and  instructed  him  once  more  to 
file  suit  against  Landor  for  libel.49  Landor  got  first  word  of  the  new 
action  about  June  27,  when  he  wrote  to  Eliza:  "You  will  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  the  wretch  Mrs  Yescombe,  after  such  exposures, 
should  have  the  impudence  to  prosecute  me  for  defamation."  Eliza 
seems  to  have  expressed  some  fear  that  she  would  be  forced  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  five-pound  note  which  Landor  supposed  Mrs.  Yes- 
combe to  have  removed  from  a  letter  to  her.  "Be  sure,"  he  began  his 
next  letter  three  days  later,  "you  shall  never  be  brought  into  a  court 
of  Justice  on  my  account.  A  thief  and  perjurer  may  gain  her  cause 
against  an  honest  man.  Nothing  is  more  likely.  Various  frauds  could 
be  proved  against  her,  had  the  witnesses  not  been  tampered  with  by 
her  lawyer — a  fellow  of  very  low  repute  in  his  profession."  The  letter 
becomes  less  and  less  rational  as  it  goes  on.50 

Taylor  and  Williams  had  once  more  to  prepare  a  defense.  The  suit 
was  based  on  three  poems  in  Dry  Sticks — "The  Pilfered  to  the  Pil- 
ferer," "To  Caina,"  and  "Canidia  and  Caina" — and  on  Landor's 
breach  of  his  agreement  to  leave  the  Yescombes  alone.  The  poems 
were  generally  abusive  but  (unlike  the  earlier  pamphlets)  contained 
no  specific  charges  that  might  have  been  justified;  besides,  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  repetitious  of  the  older  accusations,  a  plea  of 
justification  was  rendered  impossible  by  Landor's  retractation.  One 
thing  only  Landor  himself  was  clear  about — the  case  must  be  defended 
to  the  hilt  in  open  court;  there  was  to  be  no  settlement,  no  compro- 
mise. The  solicitors  submitted  their  brief  to  counsel,  a  Mr.  Phinn,  in 
London. 
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Phinn  pronounced  the  case  so  bad  that  the  Yescombes  were  certain 
to  be  awarded  damages  of  £5,000,  and  he  recommended  that  a  settle- 
ment be  made.  The  whole  of  Landor's  resources  amounted  to  his  col- 
lection of  pictures,  a  bank  account  of  £170,  and  the  annuity  of  £300 
for  life  under  the  trust  deed  by  which  his  English  estates  were  admin- 
istered.51 Supposing  Phinn's  estimate  to  be  correct,  Landor's  entire 
income  for  more  than  sixteen  years  would  go  to  the  Yescombes.  The 
estates  themselves  were  out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors,  and  as  soon 
as  he  should  die,  his  annuity  would  of  course  cease  and  whatever 
debts  remained  would  be  forever  unpaid.  Landor  was  now  eighty- 
three.  It  behooved  his  lawyers  to  look  after  their  fees. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  11,  Taylor  called  on  Kitty 
Landor  with  Phinn's  opinion.  Dr.  Watson,  he  told  her,  agreed  that  if 
Landor  appeared  in  the  courtroom,  the  excitement  would  destroy  his 
reason,  perhaps  even  kill  him.  Or  failing  that,  he  suggested,  her  uncle 
was  in  danger  of  having  to  go  to  jail.  Landor  must  therefore  instantly 
quit  the  country;  his  personal  effects  must  be  realized,  and  his  annuity 
transferred  to  another  person — Taylor  suggested  Kitty  herself — for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  lawyers  and  then  (presumably)  of  protect- 
ing the  estate.  He  hinted  (falsely)  that  he  was  speaking  with  Forster's 
approval.  No  time  must  be  lost,  or  the  Yescombes  and  Slack  would 
move  to  prevent  the  flight.  Kitty  was  terrified  but  acted  with  great 
decision  and  promptitude:  she  saw  to  her  uncle's  packing  (he  took 
only  his  clothes),  packed  her  own  things  to  accompany  him  as  far  as 
might  be  needed,  wrote  hastily  to  Sophy  at  Tachbrooke,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  started  with  her  uncle  for  London,  where 
she  resolved  to  seek  the  advice  of  Forster.  Perhaps  Captain  Brickmann 
was  able  to  say  good-by  to  his  old  friend;  Sandford  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Empson  and  Mrs.  Paynter  were  away,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  let  people  know,  even  if  secrecy  had  not  been  essential.  Thus 
Walter  Savage  Landor  left  Bath,  and  a  few  days  later  England,  at  the 
sole  instance  of  a  provincial  solicitor  who  was  neither  perfectly  capable 
nor  perfectly  honest. 

Forster  was  taken  altogether  by  surprise  at  their  arrival,  heralded 
only  a  few  hours  earlier  by  a  telegram.62  He  and  his  wife  were  most 
kind:  they  found  rooms  for  Kitty  (and,  when  she  arrived  on  Tuesday, 
Sophy),  took  Landor  into  their  own  home  at  46  Montagu  Square  for 
concealment,  and  insisted  that  all  three  take  their  meals  there.  The 
friendship  that  now  began  between  Landor's  devoted  nieces  and  his 
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kind  friends  lasted  until  Forster's  death.  Landor  talked  of  going  to 
Antwerp,  Genoa,  Heidelberg,  he  knew  not  where;  Kitty  hardly  knew 
what  to  do.  On  the  evening  of  Sophy's  arrival,  the  Forsters  were 
giving  a  large  dinner  party  and  had  sent  Landor  and  Kitty  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  amuse  themselves,  so  that  no  consultation  was  pos- 
sible; next  morning,  the  two  girls  and  Forster  decided  that  Landor 
and  Kitty  should  cross  to  Boulogne  and  wait  there  until  one  of  the 
family  at  Fiesole  should  come  up  to  take  their  father  off  his  niece's 
hands  and  escort  him  to  whatever  spot  he  resolved  to  settle  in.  A 
letter  was  instantly  sent  out  to  Florence,  and  Forster  gave  all  the 
assistance  that  was  needed  with  the  arrangements. 

There  was  only  one  flaw  in  Forster's  kindness;  neither  Kitty  nor 
Sophy  perceived  it,  but  Forster  himself  was  well  aware  of  it  and  felt 
obliged  to  make  excuses  in  a  letter  to  Landor  only  two  months  later. 
Whether  it  is  to  his  credit  or  not,  Forster  was  clearheaded  and  sensi- 
tive and  knew  well  enough  when  he  was  in  the  wrong,  so  that  through- 
out his  correspondence  and  his  published  account  of  his  part  in  the 
Yescombe  business  we  find  him  apologizing,  bullying,  or  even  lying 
in  the  attempt  to  justify  himself  for  conduct  which  a  more  obtuse 
person  might  not  even  perceive  to  have  needed  justification.  And  so 
now,  though  Kitty  and  Sophy  might  be  taken  in  by  Taylor's  false 
alarms,  Forster  should  not  have  been,  and  was  not.  He  was  himself 
by  training  a  barrister;  he  was  a  man  of  business  and  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world;  he  probably  knew  more  about  Landor's  affairs 
than  any  other  person  except  Henry  Landor  and  the  Rugeley  cousin- 
solicitors  (none  of  whom  had  been  consulted  about  the  flight).  Forster 
was  aware,  then,  that  no  single  one  of  Taylor's  arguments  to  Kitty  was 
justified:  Landor  could  not  be  brought  personally  into  the  courtroom 
by  the  Yescombes,  he  would  not  be  sent  to  jail,  and  if  a  verdict 
should  be  given  against  him  the  transfer  of  the  annuity  could  cer- 
tainly be  overthrown  by  the  Yescombes  and  there  would  be  no  saving 
to  the  estate.53  The  old  man's  removal  from  the  few  friends  he  loved 
and  his  modest  contentment  was  cruel;  the  journey  he  was  being  sent 
on  was  dangerous  for  one  of  his  age;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  would  be  any  comfort  at  its  end — indeed  no  one 
had  yet  determined  where  Landor  was  to  make  his  home  on  the 
Continent.  The  flight  was  outrageous,  and  Forster  knew  that  it  was. 
"It  was  too  late  for  me  to  give  an  opinion,"  he  wrote  to  Landor  on 
September  25,  "when  everything  had  been  resolved  upon,  before  I 
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heard  a  word  of  the  matter,  even  to  your  quitting  England  (which 
I  much  disapproved  &  disliked)  and  disposing  of  your  property  in 
Bath."54  There  are  times  when  giving  no  opinion  is  blameworthy, 
just  as  there  are  times  when  interference  is  disastrous.  In  the  last 
difficulties  of  his  old  friend  in  England,  Forster  seems  to  have  chosen 
each  course  at  the  worst  moment. 

As  for  Landor  himself,  he  was  hardly  aware  what  was  going  on. 
He  gave  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  his  pictures  —  forty-four  to 
be  shipped  after  him,  others  to  be  given  to  friends  as  a  remembrance, 
and  the  worst  to  be  sold.  He  expressed  some  sadness  at  the  thought 
that  he  would  never  see  England  again  and  yet  had  no  real  com- 
prehension of  the  fact.  "Uncle  Walter  takes  it  as  calmly  as  if  it  were 
a  journey  of  pleasure,"  wrote  Sophy  to  her  sister  Ellen.  Dickens  was 
dining  with  some  other  friends  at  Forster's  when  Landor  arrived,  and 
since  the  old  man  was  too  fatigued  to  join  the  company,  he  went  to 
Landor's  room  for  the  melancholy  task  of  consolation  and  farewell.  To 
the  amazement  of  all,  he  came  back  laughing  and  said  that  he  had 
found  Landor  in  high  spirits  —  that  far  from  discussing  the  present 
crisis,  Landor  would  talk  of  nothing  but  the  character  of  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  and  other  Latin  poets.  "I  wouldn't  blot  him  out,  in  his 
tender  gallantry,  as  he  sat  upon  that  bed  at  Forster's  that  night,  for  a 
million  of  wild  mistakes  at  eighty  years  of  age,"  wrote  Dickens  a 
month  later.55  It  was  not  courage,  however;  it  was  oblivion. 


Sophy  and  Kitty  hoped  to  have  their  uncle  out  of  the  country  by 
Thursday,  July  15,  but  difficulties  in  getting  passports  held  them  up 
until  the  following  day.  The  crossing  from  Folkestone  was  calm  and 
uneventful,  and  by  evening  Kitty  and  her  uncle  were  established  at 
the  Hotel  de  Londres  in  Boulogne.  After  a  few  days  of  indecision, 
Landor  resolved  that  he  would  settle  at  Genoa  (or  perhaps  nearby 
Nervi)  and  end  his  days  there. 

Sophy  went  from  London  to  Bath,  where  she  put  her  uncle's  things 
in  some  readiness  for  their  final  disposition.56  Williams,  the  solicitor, 
had  gone  to  Rugeley  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  Landor's  annuity 
to  Kitty,  and  those  papers  were  sent  off  to  Boulogne  for  signatures. 
The  idea  of  a  settlement  with  the  Yescombes  was  discarded,  and  a 
trial  resolved  on. 

At  Boulogne  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  Scarcely  had  she 
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landed  when  Kitty  learned  that  Mr.  Hooper  and  Geraldine  were  there. 
"I  hope  you  have  not  met  with  them,"  Sophy  wrote  to  her;  "if  you 
do  Uncle  can  scarcely  refuse  to  see  Mr  H  he  has  behaved  so  honour- 
ably but  I  hope  you  will  refuse  the  acquaintance  of  his  Daughter. 
Mrs  Paynter  thinks  you  ought  not  to  meet  her."  The  hazard  was 
apparently  avoided,  though  not  until  her  uncle  was  out  of  Boulogne 
did  Sophy  in  England  cease  to  worry  that  Geraldine  would  once 
again  get  him  into  her  clutches.  Landor  informed  Nichol  that  proofs 
of  the  new  book  could  be  forwarded  to  him,57  and  he  occupied  him- 
self at  Boulogne  with  the  composition  of  new  poems  for  the  Hellenics. 
"That  is  the  most  harmless  thing  he  can  do,"  commented  Sophy.  The 
only  word  from  Italy  was  an  irresponsible  letter  from  young  Walter, 
but  there  was  no  sign  that  anyone  was  coming.  Sophy,  meanwhile,  was 
solemnly  warned  by  some  well-intentioned  friend  that  for  political 
reasons  Landor  would  probably  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
France,  that  he  must  certainly  avoid  Paris,  and  that  he  would  be  in 
grave  personal  danger  if  he  went  into  any  part  of  Italy  except  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  These  alarms — or  rather,  mysteri- 
ous hints  of  them — she  passed  along  in  her  letters  to  Kitty.  With  no 
awareness  of  these  threats  and  none  of  the  impending  trial,  Landor 
was  "as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  were  kindly  taking  Kitty  a  tour  of 
pleasure,"  Sophy  told  Ellen.  In  matters  of  business  he  was  docile  and 
irresponsible:  "He  cannot  understand  anything  two  minutes  together 
and  seems  like  one  out  of  his  senses  &  when  any  business  matter  has 
to  be  considered  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  gentle  with  him  and  talk  as 
I  would  to  a  young  Child,  every  time  he  has  consented  to  any  thing 
he  directly  forgets  and  makes  an  alteration,  so  I  am  obliged  then  to 
say  that  the  matter  is  settled  and  he  must  not  think  of  altering  it," 
wrote  Kitty  from  Boulogne.  "It  is  very  sad  to  see  how  completely  lost 
to  every  thing  Uncle  now  is  excepting  his  own  writings."  Occasionally 
a  vague  recollection  of  an  earlier  journey  would  enter  his  mind,  and 
he  would  urge  Kitty  to  take  him  up  the  Rhine  to  Heidelberg  to  wait 
there  for  his  sons.  His  farewell  letter  to  Rose  Graves  Sawle,  however, 
is  a  fitting  valedictory  to  the  kindest  and  best  loved  of  all  the  very 
many  friends  he  had  in  his  long  life:  "I  shall  retain  in  my  inmost 
heart  the  grateful  memory  of  your  kindness  and  compassion.  How  is 
it  possible  that  I  could  ever  forget  the  comfort  you  gave  me,  when 
circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  Italy.  How 
often  have  I  listened  to  a  voice  sweeter  if  possible  in  conversing  with 
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me  than  in  singing  at  my  request.  .  .  .  May  God  continue  to  you 
every  earthly  blessing,  for  you  deserve  them  all.  Think  sometimes  of 
your  faithful  old  friend,  W.  S.  Landor."58 

Sophy  went  to  Tachbrooke  for  a  week  as  soon  as  she  had  things 
in  some  sort  of  order  in  Bath,  so  that  she  might  get  Henry's  advice 
on  the  arrangements.  She  found  him  so  much  upset  by  the  business 
that  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  from  him  as  much  as  she  could.  He 
perceived,  however,  that  whoever  accepted  the  assignment  of  Landor's 
annuity  would  meet  with  serious  trouble  from  the  Yescombes,  and  he 
insisted  that  the  transfer  to  Kitty  be  supplanted  by  a  transfer  to 
Arnold.  Once  again,  the  purpose  was  to  ensure  the  payment  of  Lan- 
dor's lawyers,  "and  they  are  going  on  at  a  rate  that  leaves  small  chance 
of  any  surplus  in  the  first  year,"  wrote  Sophy.  The  new  document 
was  sent  out  to  Fiesole  for  Arnold's  signature;  he  signed  and  returned 
it  without  a  word  of  comment. 

Sophy  continued  to  write  to  her  three  older  cousins  at  Fiesole,  one 
after  another,  to  urge  their  haste.  About  August  3  she  and  Kitty 
each  had  a  letter  from  Julia,  posted  more  than  a  week  earlier.  Walter, 
Julia  said,  had  left  for  Leghorn  on  July  26,  with  the  intention  of 
catching  the  first  packet.  "The  best  thing  Papa  can  do,  is  to  come 
back  with  Walter,  and  Mama  desires  me  to  beg  of  you  to  persuade 
him  to  do  so.  ...  He  would,  I  should  think,  be  happier  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  with  his  family,  and  it  would  be  a  source  of 
happiness  to  us  all,  do  try  and  manage  this."  50  But  there  was  curious 
forewarning  of  what  Landor  would  find  at  the  villa — for  Julia  begged 
both  her  cousins  to  explain  why  her  father  was  leaving  England. 
"I ...  mentioned  all  about  it  to  Arnold,"  remarked  Sophy;  "it  seems 
to  me  that  no  one  of  that  family  ever  communicates  anything  to  an- 
other &  that  the  4  or  5  letters  Ihave  written  to  Julia  &  Arnold  have 
never  been  mentioned  to  Walter."  She  was  not  far  wrorig. 

Now  the  lawyers  warned  Sophy  that  Landor  was  not  safe  from  the 
English  courts  in  France — that  the  instant  a  verdict  was  given  against 
him,  the  Yescombes  would  send  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  inter- 
cept him  before  he  reached  Italy.  In  desperation,  Kitty  was  on  the 
point  of  hiring  a  man  to  escort  her  uncle  and  sending  him  off  at 
once.  On  Wednesday,  August  11,  Walter  at  last  arrived,  Kitty  im- 
pressed both  men  that  the  utmost  speed  was  imperative,  sent  them  off 
together  the  next  morning,  and  returned  to  London  the  same  day. 
When  his  children  soon  afterwards  made  him  less  than  welcome 
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at  his  villa,  Landor  began  to  conceive  of  himself  as  Lear.  The  parallel 
began  earlier  than  he  knew.  For  senile  as  he  was,  he  had  a  fool  for 
a  guide  on  his  journey:  young  Walter  was  already  showing  signs  of 
the  intellectual  weakness  that  a  few  years  later  led  to  temporary  con- 
finement in  an  insane  asylum.  He  was  most  eager  now  to  cross  at 
once  to  Bath,  "give  Mrs.  Yescombe  a  proper  lesson,"  and  "pull  [her 
husband's]  nose  for  him";  and  he  apparently  also  was  somewhat 
smitten  with  his  cousin  Kitty's  charms.  The  old  man  was  the  wiser 
of  the  two:  "I  could  not  make  him  rest  a  day  in  France,"  wrote 
Walter  to  Kitty,  "because  you  told  him  that  he  might  be  arrested, 
and  moreover  I  told  him  that  lawyers  are  all  humbugs,  and  that  he 
was  quite  safe  with  me."  So  they  reached  Genoa  on  August  16,  Lan- 
dor in  somewhat  worse  health  than  when  they  started,  and  knowing 
that  there  were  matters  of  business  to  attend  to  there  but  not  quite 
sure  what  they  were.  They  remained  at  the  Hotel  Nazionale  in  Genoa 
less  than  a  week,  then  proceeded  somewhat  more  slowly  to  Florence 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  cases  of  books  that  had  been 
shipped  to  Genoa,  One  whole  day  they  spent  at  La  Spezia.  On  August 
27,  Landor  once  more  reached  his  villa  at  Fiesole.00 


Then  came  the  unhappy  interval  of  waiting  for  the  trial.  It  was 
once  postponed  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  compromise.  "Already  I  feel  un- 
willing to  meet  any  one,  whom  I  know — and  after  next  week,  I  shall 
be  ashamed  of  my  name,"  wrote  Robert  Landor  to  Sophy.  No  member 
of  Landor 's  family  and  but  a  single  one  of  his  friends  (Captain  Brick- 
mann,  subpoenaed  by  Slack  as  a  witness,  but  not  called)  was  in  the 
courtroom  when  the  trial  took  place.01 

It  was  held  at  the  Bristol  assizes  before  Baron  Channell  and  a 
special  jury  on  Monday,  August  23.  In  his  opening,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  asserted  that  the  only  possible  motive  which  could 
be  suggested  for  Landor's  persecution  of  Mrs.  Yescombe  was  her 
conduct  in  recommending  that  Geraldine  Hooper  be  removed  from 
Bath  to  Cheltenham.  The  implication  was  clear;  as  one  newspaper 
expressed  it  in  a  leading  article  on  the  trial,  the  Yescombes  had 
"withdrawn  an  object  from  [Landor's]  indecent  solicitations  or  his 
questionable  intimacy;  and  they  then  became  the  victims  of  his  swel- 
tering venom  and  prurient  satire."  w  Counsel  stressed  the  indecency 
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and  malignity  of  Lander's  anonymous  letters  to  Mrs.  Yescombe  after 
the  retractation.  One  of  them  was  so  obscene  (Yescombe  testified  later) 
that  it  had  to  be  burned,  for  no  decent  person  could  read  it.  Counsel 
read  a  few  of  the  anonymous  poems.  Then  he  began  to  read  the  three 
epigrams  from  Dry  Sticks  on  which  the  suit  was  based. 

After  the  first,  the  learned  baron  interrupted  to  urge  that  the  case 
be  settled  at  once,  but  Phinn  replied  that  he  had  sought  in  vain  for 
authority  to  settle  on  behalf  on  his  client  and  could  do  nothing.  The 
reading  continued.  There  was  testimony  to  establish  the  facts  as 
counsel  had  set  them  forth.  John  Nichol  testified  that  he  had  published 
Dry  Sticks  and  had  disposed  of  250  copies. 

Phinn  called  no  witnesses  and  made  no  serious  defense.  He  could 
not  choose  what  cases  he  would  defend,  he  said;  he  would  merely 
have  to  do  the  best  he  could.  He  spoke  of  Landor's  age  and  the  stub- 
bornness of  senility.  He  did  not  question  the  Yescombes'  motives  in 
abandoning  the  first  suit  but  pointed  out  that  their  doing  so  had  cer- 
tainly worked  to  their  advantage.  It  was  clear  that  Forster  had  had 
much  command  over  Landor's  mind  in  order  to  induce  him  to  sign 
the  retractation.  If  there  was  breach  of  contract,  and  if  there  were 
libels,  the  jury  must  determine  what  damage  Mrs.  Yescombe  had  sus- 
tained: it  did  not  appear  that  her  society  had  been  shunned  or  that 
the  charges  were  generally  regarded  as  other  than  the  visions  of  an 
old  man.  Furthermore  (he  made  the  point  twice)  they  must  view 
Landor  tolerantly,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  present  day.  "He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Byron  and  Moore,  whose  writings  were  filled 
with  the  immoralities  of  another  age."  The  verdict  was  inevitable, 
though  lighter  than  Phinn  had  predicted:  £750  for  the  three  libels, 
£250  for  the  breach  of  agreement,  and  costs.  Legal  obstacles  were  of 
course  thrown  in  the  Yescombes'  way  for  nearly  three  years,  but 
succeeded  only  in  increasing  the  costs  and  Landor's  legal  expenses: 
by  the  time  the  Landor  trustees  gave  in,  in  May  1861,  Yescombe's 
claim  was  about  £1,800,  and  £425  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  fees 
of  the  Bath  attorneys  and  the  expenses  the  trustees  had  incurred  in 
defending  the  annuity.  The  assignment  of  the  income  to  Arnold  had 
been  quite  worthless,  except  to  secure  part  of  their  fees  for  Taylor 
and  Williams.63  When  Landor  died,  the  Yescombes  were  still  receiving 
the  whole  of  the  £300  annuity  from  his  estates,  and  collected  in  all 
about  £1,400. 
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The  outcry  of  the  newspapers  took  Landor's  friends  by  surprise: 
the  scandal  was  precisely  what  his  political  opponents  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  The  Times  reported  the  case  on  August  24,  and  the  next  day 
devoted  a  long  leading  article  to  it: 

"What  a  strange  and  scandalous  story  it  is  that  we  published  yester- 
day about  the  old  age  of  Walter  Savage  Landor!  .  .  .  Now,  we  must 
beg  our  readers  to  take  this  filth  upon  trust.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
pander  to  the  prurient  imagination  of  any  dirty  fellow  by  reproducing 
it  here,  but  if  anyone  has  a  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  we  refer  him 
to  the  report  of  the  trial  which  appeared  in  our  columns  yesterday. 
Even  there  we  only  gave  what  we  were  compelled  to  give;  but  there 
was  one  of  these  anonymous  letters  which  was  so  utterly  and  inde- 
scribably filthy  that  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  declined  to  import  it 
into  the  case.  Landor  was  saved,  like  the  skunk,  by  the  very  intensity 
of  his  own  dirt." 

Most  of  the  weeklies  were  as  bad:  the  Athenaeum,  the  Critic,  and  John 
Bull  made  their  moral  observations  upon  the  affair;  the  last  rejoiced 
to  report  that  even  the  Daily  News,  a  paper  that  heretofore  had  been 
politically  sympathetic  to  Landor,  was  now  forced  to  assert:  "It  is 
right  that  he  should  be  told,  and  told  plainly,  that  he  has  disgraced 
the  literature  of  his  country,  and  that  henceforth  his  faded  laurels 
can  only  half  hide  the  stamp  of  malignant  and  lecherous  slanderer, 
ineffaceably  self-branded  on  his  brow."  °4  The  Saturday  Review's 
righteous  indignation  was  the  excuse  for  language  far  more  abusive 
than  anything  Landor  had  written: 

"Filth  and  obscenity  are  never  so  unnaturally  nauseous  as  from  the 
chattering  lips  of  age,  and  a  tottering  and  toothless  satyr  generally 
keeps  his  foul  life  and  conversation  to  himself  and  his  associates. 
Mr,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  we  fear,  has  only  lost  the  negative  virtue 
of  concealing  his  natural  temper.  Vice  is  not  learned  at  eighty-five. 
Shamelessness  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  moral  causes — the 
rotten  fruit  of  Gomorrah  implies  a  long  and  steady  growth  in 
impudicity." 65 

Eliza  Linton  wrote  to  Forster  as  soon  as  she  saw  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  daily  papers  and  urged  him  to  make  a  defense.  He  replied, 
"If  I  can  get  any  reasonable  grounds  on  which  to  make  a  brief  public 
statement — I  will  do  it. ...  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  outcry  begin  (which 
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I  confess  I  did  not  anticipate),  I  took  measures  to  get  a  generous 
promise  of  silence  from  the  Globe  and  other  papers,  and  have  made 
to-day  the  same  appeal  to  the  literary  papers,  the  Athenaeum,  etc., 
and  the  Examiner  and  the  Spectator"  66  The  two  last  named  reported 
the  case  without  comment;  the  Athenaeum  was  moderate.  One  journal 
alone  dared  to  speak  boldly  in  Landor's  favor:  Eliza's  friend  Shirley 
Brooks  signed  his  name  to  an  article  in  the  Literary  Gazette  in  which 
he  urged  Englishmen  to  remember  their  debt  to  Landor's  genius  and 
to  regret  rather  than  condemn  his  lapse.  He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
somewhat  tentatively  a  public  subscription  to  pay  off  the  judgment.67 
His  article  provoked  further  attacks  from  the  Critic  and  John  Bull, 
but  it  stands  as  the  single  courageous  voice  from  those  who  thought 
of  themselves  as  Landor's  friends.  "It  is  not  yet  the  time  ...  to  speak," 
the  more  timid  Forster  wrote  to  Landor  the  day  before  Brooks's  article 
appeared,  " — but  the  opportunity  will  not  be  lost  by  those  who  love 
and  honour  you."  6S 

Privately,  Landor's  friends  were  loyal  to  him,  though  many  of  them 
(who  had  no  warning  of  what  was  coming)  were  puzzled  and  shocked. 
"I  have  known  Mrs.  Y[escombe]  for  years  .  .  .  and  always  prophesied 
that  she  would  be  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Landor  some  day,"  young  Augustus 
Hare  wrote  to  his  mother,  Francis  Hare's  widow.00  Few  had  so  much 
knowledge,  and  most  could  only  affirm  their  faith  in  Landor's  honor 
and  courage.  "I — for  one — am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  author  of 
the  'Conversations,' "  wrote  Browning,  "and  would  not  abuse  him  as 
all  these  wretched  catch-penny  Tresses'  'John  Bulls,'  and  the  like,  do 
just  now — if  he  had  libelled  me." 70 
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ONLY  about  two  months  before  Landor  returned  to  Florence,  but 
before  such  a  return  was  even  thought  of,  young  Augustus  Hare 
passed  through  that  city  and  saw  something  of  Landor's  "foolish  wife, 
.  .  .  who  never  ceased  to  describe  with  fury  his  passionate  altercations 
with  her,  chiefly  caused  apparently  by  jealousy."1  Despite  the  words  of 
Julia's  invitation  to  her  father,  there  was  no  forgetfulness  and  no  for- 
giveness at  the  villa.  Each  of  the  five  inhabitants,  moreover,  was 
apparently  so  accustomed  to  going  his  own  way  that  no  one  much 
bothered  about  the  new  arrival,  except  to  decline  to  be  put  to  any 
inconvenience  by  his  wishes.  A  week  after  he  reached  Fiesole,  Landor 
wrote  to  Kitty: 

"Here  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  place  for  more  pictures,  and  that  it 
would  hurt  the  walls  of  my  bedroom  to  drive  nails  into  them.  Walter, 
so  attentive  to  me  in  France  and  on  the  journey,  made  me  to  remem- 
ber that  the  house  is  Arnold's.  There  was  no  question  or  mention  on 
my  part  about  it. ...  The  closet,  where  I  formerly  kept  my  few  books, 
is  not  vacant.  .  .  .  My  head  tells  me  that  [paralysis]  or  worse  will  soon 
befall  me.  Until  this  unprovoked  stroke  about  the  house  I  was  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  journey.  At  the  next  incivility  I  walk  into 
Florence  and  remain  there." 2 

For  several  weeks  he  held  to  the  purpose  of  finding  lodgings  for  him- 
self in  the  city,  but  gradually  the  idea  seems  to  have  receded  from  his 
mind.  He  was  very  lonely  for  Bath  and  begged  Rose  when  next  she 
was  there  to  walk  out  for  his  sake  to  the  churchyard  at  Widcombe.3 

At  the  villa,  the  gardens  were  as  pleasant  as  ever:  "There  are  .  .  . 
near  a  hundred  orange  and  lemon  trees,  all  full  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  fiveandtwenty  tuberoses,  more  delicious  even  than  these.  Even  in 
the  general  want  of  water  the  fountain  played.  I  only  miss  my  mount 
of  lilies — they  are  gone." 4  Something  else  had  gone:  "Alas!  the  little 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XXI  begin  on  page  603, 
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platform,  in  which  I  hoped  to  be  buried,  has,  in  my  absence,  been 
levelled,"  he  told  lanthe's  son;  "the  mimosas  and  myrtles  have  dis- 
appeared." 6  The  house  was,  moreover  (he  declared  to  Sandford  in 
mid-November),  "a  house  of  contadini.  I  have  not  interest  to  get 
closed  either  an  inner  or  outer  door.  But  one  drawing-room  is  allowed 
me  to  myself.  There  are  some  good  pictures  in  it,  and,  what  is  better, 
a  warm  fire-place."  6  "I  find  also  three  dogs — great  blessings — and  a 
sweet  little  girl  which  my  daughter  has  adopted,"  he  wrote  to  Linton. 
"She  was  taken  by  a  Madame  Farrand  to  amuse  a  sick  daughter.  When 
the  daughter  died  she  could  bear  her  presence  no  longer,  and  mine 
took  her."  The  sweet  little  girl  was  in  fact  Julia's  daughter,  Ada  Bishop 
Landor,  whom  Landor  did  not  know  as  his  granddaughter  but  of  whom 
he  became  very  fond.7 

There  were  a  few  old  friends  in  Tuscany.  Lord  Normanby  had  re- 
turned there  as  British  minister  in  1854,  and  though  he  had  recently 
resigned  the  post  he  remained,  a  paralytic,  in  a  villa  but  two  miles  from 
Landor's.  "He  wrote  me  a  very  kind  note — or  rather,  his  lady  did — 
for  he  can  not  use  a  pen,  or  even  cut  his  meat  at  dinner."  8  Kirkup 
too  was  still  in  Florence,  ill  and  hardly  able  to  make  calls,  but  Landor 
stopped  several  times  to  see  him  and  once  (when  Kirkup  was  out) 
left  behind  the  gift  of  a  little  gem  of  a  painting  by  Guido.0  There  was 
some  comfort  in  talking  to  Kirkup  about  the  indifference  of  the  family 
at  the  villa. 

•>          4- 
i 

Two  tasks  occupied  Landor,  tasks  that  became  closely  entangled. 
The  first  was  of  course  the  completion  of  the  new  edition  of  Hellenics. 
One  hundred  pages  were  in  type  when  he  left  England — rather  less 
than  half  the  total — and  he  expected  proofs  of  the  rest  very  quickly. 
"Both  the  printer  and  myself  have  infinite  trouble  in  decyphering  my 
writing — and  the  last  sheet  was  confused,  and  many  parts  inverted."  10 
But  there  were  other  obstacles.  Nichol,  who  was  publishing  the  book 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  returned  from  his  enforced  attendance  at 
the  trial  in  Bristol  convinced  that  the  publication  of  a  book  by  Landor 
at  that  time  would  only  give  an  excuse  for  further  scurrility  from  the 
press  and  urged  Landor  to  allow  him  to  defer  the  work  for  about  a 
year,  when  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  well  timed  to  bring  Landor's 
reputation  once  more  to  the  height  it  deserved.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  booksellers  would  not  even  order  the  work  if  published  too  closely 
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on  the  heels  of  the  scandal.  He  explained  his  position  to  Forster,  who 
knew  that  in  consequence  of  the  trial  he  had  been  obliged  to  suppress 
(at  his  own  expense)  his  stock  of  Dry  Sticks  and  felt  constrained  to 
agree  that  Nichol  should  delay  publication  if  he  was  convinced  that 
the  other  course  would  lead  to  further  losses.  When  Landor  remained 
unconvinced,  however,  Nichol  agreed  to  bring  out  the  book  as  soon  as 
it  was  ready.  As  it  turned  out,  the  difficulties  of  transmitting  proofs  to 
the  Continent  and  Landor's  perpetual  alterations,  his  forgetfulness  and 
confusion,  delayed  the  book  for  more  than  the  interval  Nichol  origi- 
nally had  begged,  and  Forster,  who  attempted  to  help  with  the  proofs, 
was  caught  up  in  Landor's  vexation  at  the  delay.11 

Even  more  pressing  was  the  urgency  of  some  sort  of  public  vindi- 
cation of  his  honor.  Landor  learned  of  the  verdict  against  himself  on 
September  2,  from  a  letter  Captain  Brickmann  wrote  two  days  after 
the  trial.  Other  similar  communications  followed  from  Forster  and 
(three  weeks  after  the  trial)  Taylor,  the  solicitor.  Everyone  urged  him 
not  to  look  at  the  newspapers,  but  the  admonition  was  inevitably  futile 
— he  saw  an  article  about  himself  in  Galignani,  and  the  refusal  of  his 
friends  to  send  the  Times  as  he  requested  made  him  more  frantic.  The 
public  defense  of  himself  became  the  most  necessary  object  of  his 
life.  He  quickly  composed  a  statement  and  sent  one  copy  to  Nichol 
to  be  added  to  his  book,  another  to  Forster  for  insertion  in  a  news- 
paper. Both  wrote  sympathetically,  but  their  answer  was  necessarily 
the  same:  anything  now  published  on  the  case  would  itself  be,  prima 
facie,  libelous,  and  the  liability  would  rest  with  the  publisher.12 

The  strain  led  to  a  complete  collapse,  physical  and  mental.  For  the 
first  fortnight  in  November,  Landor  was  desperately  ill,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  he  could  hardly  leave  his  room.13  His  first  thought  as 
he  began  to  recover  was  still  the  "Defence."  "I  have  wished  only  to 
live  until  I  have  vindicated  my  honor,  and  seen  the  vindication  in 
print,"  he  wrote  to  Linton  on  November  20.14  He  even  conceived  the 
scheme  of  an  Italian  translation  of  his  Conversations  on  Italian  sub- 
jects, prefaced  by  a  vindication  of  himself,  and  inquired  of  Browning 
in  Rome  on  December  15  for  the  name  of  a  suitable  person  as  trans- 
lator.15 

The  gossips  were  not  through  with  him.  Early  in  1859  some  mali- 
cious person  transmitted  to  the  London  journals  a  letter  sent  by  Landor 
to  Lord  Normanby.  What  the  slight  was  that  occasioned  it,  or  whether 
it  was  intentional,  there  is  no  knowing;  Landor  is  said  to  have  returned 
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Lord  Normanby's  reply  unopened.  Driven  mad  by  the  attacks  on  his 
character,  Landor  conceived  that  his  old  friend  (who  had  written  so 
cordially  before  the  news  of  the  trial  reached  Florence)  had  now 
joined  the  pack  that  was  hounding  him,  and  struck  back  with  a  pen 
which  was  sharp  as  ever: 

"My  Lord,  Now  I  am  recovering  from  an  illness  of  several  months' 
duration,  aggravated  no  little  by  your  Lordship's  rude  reception  of 
me  at  the  Cascine,  in  presence  of  my  family  and  numerous  Florentines. 
I  must  remind  you,  in  the  gentlest  terms,  of  the  occurrence.  It  was  the 
only  personal  indignity  I  ever  received.  We  are  both  of  us  old  men, 
my  Lord,  and  verging  on  decrepitude  and  imbecility,  else  my  note 
might  be  more  energetic.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  unobservant  of  dis- 
tinctions. You,  by  the  favor  of  a  Minister,  are  Marquis  of  Normanby; 
I  by  the  grace  of  God  am  Walter  Savage  Landor."  16 

In  the  middle  of  December,  young  Walter  wrote  to  Kitty  that  his 
father  was  at  length  getting  used  to  their  outlandish  ways  and  habits. 
She  perhaps  judged  differently  from  the  letter  her  uncle  wrote  to  her 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year: 

"Charles  and  Walter  are  attentive  to  me;  Charles  especially.  I  never 
have  seen  Arnold  and  Julia  exchange  a  word.  Both  are  equally  bad- 
tempered,  fierce  and  perverse.  Even  the  more  placid  Charles  and 
Walter  seldom  speak  to  their  sister."17 


About  March  26,  1859,  the  radical  publisher  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
received  a  pair  of  letters  from  Landor  requesting  him  to  publish  the 
"Defence"  and  offering  to  pay  him  five  pounds  for  a  hundred  copies 
to  be  distributed  to  the  newspapers  and  Landor's  friends.18  "The  M.S.S. 
shall  be  given  out  to  our  printer,"  Holyoake  replied  promptly.  "I  will 
issue  it  on  the  conditions  you  propose  and  send  copies  as  directed  — 
It  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  people  mystified  by  reports  of  the 
Trial."  19  Holyoake  seems  from  the  start  to  have  known  that  the  pub- 
lication would  be  dangerous  to  Landor,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a 
printer's  identification  of  the  handwriting  he  had  the  manuscript 
copied  in  his  own  house  and  the  typesetting  done  by  his  brother 
Austin.20  But  when  his  solicitor,  W.  H.  Ashurst,  warned  him  that  he 
too  would  be  liable  if  he  gave  the  pamphlet  any  circulation  and  that 
there  were  no  guarantees  Landor  could  make  which  would  protect  the 
publisher,21  he  suggested  to  Landor  that  he  hardly  dared  keep  his 
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promise.  Landor  begged  him  in  two  successive  letters  not  to  fail:  let 
him  omit  whatever  seemed  dangerous;  let  him  remove  the  title-page 
that  carried  his  name;  let  him  even  use  a  false  imprint  (Landor  sug- 
gested that  he  pretend  the  pamphlet  was  printed  in  Genoa);  but  "I 
most  earnest [ly]  entreat  you  to  publish"  the  "Defence."22  Holyoake 
took  the  risk,  removed  his  name  from  the  title  page,  and  about  the  end 
of  May  distributed  the  pamphlet  according  to  Landor's  wishes.23 

Landor  dreamed  of  circulating  his  vindication  as  widely  as  the 
attacks  on  him  had  been  circulated.  It  was  of  course  a  vain  enterprise; 
the  press  ignored  it,  and  his  friends  (with  whom  he  needed  no 
defense)  merely  grew  uncomfortable  when  they  read  it,  felt  sorry  for 
him,  and  perhaps  lost  some  of  their  sympathy.  Only  his  enemies  took 
it  seriously:  a  reward  of  £200  was  oifered  in  the  newspapers  for  the 
discovery  of  the  printer,  but  Holyoake's  identity  was  never  revealed.21 

The  title  was  Mr.  Landor's  Remarks  on  a  Suit  Preferred  against 
Him,  at  the  Summer  Assizes  in  Taunton,  1858.  A  large  part  of  it 
merely  repeated  the  old  charges  against  Mrs.  Yescombe.  When  he 
dealt  with  the  trial  itself,  he  was  under  the  handicap  of  not  knowing 
any  more  about  it  than  he  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  newspapers;  he 
asserted  that  his  poems  had  been  misrepresented  in  court,  when  in 
fact  they  had  merely  been  misprinted  in  the  papers.  As  a  defense 
against  the  strong  hints  of  immorality  which  the  Yescombes'  counsel 
had  thrown  out,  and  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by  the  press,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  more  convincing.  And  it  was  that  which  most 
nearly  concerned  Landor's  honor. 


Had  all  been  well  in  his  personal  affairs,  Landor  must  have  been 
glad  to  be  alive  in  Italy  during  these  years.  For  there  he  could  watch 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  and  the  unification  of  an  inde- 
pendent Italy  under  its  own  king.  He  was  still  well  enough  to  write 
occasionally  for  London  journals.  Most  of  his  comments  on  affairs  he 
sent  to  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  who  was  sometimes  able  to  place  a  letter 
or  a  poem  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  The  grand  duke  left  Tuscany  and 
his  throne  on  April  27:  "A  free  government  is  quietly  established 
here,  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  are  at  the  head  of  it,"  he 
wrote  to  Eliza  as  he  sent  her  another  sheetful  of  remarks  for  publica- 
tion. "The  sons  of  many  of  them  are  gone  as  privates  into  Piede- 
mont."25 


Walter  Savage  Landor 

Unfortunately  all  was  not  well  in  his  private  life.  Sandford,  who  was 
in  Florence  from  the  latter  part  of  November  until  February  5,  called 
frequently  on  him,  and  wrote  encouragingly  to  Kitty  at  Bath  that  he 
hoped  the  family  frictions  were  diminishing;  but  he  could  see  that  in 
fact  they  were  not.26  There  were  embarrassing  scenes  between  the  old 
man  and  Arnold  in  Sandford's  presence.  He,  Landor,  and  an  even 
older  friend,  Admiral  Erskine,  dined  alone  at  the  villa  on  Landor's 
eighty-fourth  birthday.  When  these  two  friends  departed  together  for 
Rome,  Landor  was  left  lonely  in  an  unfriendly  household.27  "I  never 
leave  the  house  unless  for  a  walk  of  a  hundred  paces  along  the  terrace. 
Yet  my  health  is  as  good  as  daily  vexations  will  permit.  I  have  a  kitten 
to  comfort  me.  But  I  am  unable  to  persuade  it  how  wicked  it  is  to 
look  so  eagerly  at  the  little  birds  in  the  boschetto  before  my  windows. 
I  fear  he  will  have  much  to  answer  for  ere  long,  besides  other  small 
excitements,  which  bring  one  into  less  tuneful  voices." 28 

His  complaints  were  principally  against  Arnold,  though  Julia  also 
shared  in  them,  and  he  conceived  that  his  wife  encouraged  their 
malice.  Walter  was  more  amiable  but  inclined  to  wander  off  into  the 
hills  all  day  long  and  to  behave  erratically.  "Charles  is  the  only  one 
affectionate  to  me,"  he  remarked  several  times  to  his  nieces  in  Eng- 
land. The  complete  indifference  of  the  older  children  and  his  wife  to 
his  comfort  became  in  his  eyes  a  fiendish  desire  to  persecute  him. 
Then,  to  his  loneliness  and  his  unhappiness  with  his  family  was  added 
the  news  on  June  7  that  the  Yescombes  had  managed  to  secure  an 
injunction  preventing  his  trustees  from  paying  over  any  of  the  annuity 
from  his  rents  until  their  judgment  was  settled.  On  that  morning  he 
took  the  "Scymeter"  that  Sophy  had  so  carefully  packed,  walked  out 
into  the  woods  near  the  house,  and  stabbed  himself  under  the  ribs. 
The  wound  was  very  slight  and  apparently  brought  him  more  abuse 
than  sympathy.29 

The  Brownings  returned  to  Casa  Guidi  from  Rome  in  the  late 
spring.  Landor  called  there  on  the  first  of  July,  but  Browning  was  out. 
The  next  day  Landor  sent  him  the  present  of  some  books — apparently 
some  of  his  own  early  works,  including  a  first  edition  of  Gebir.  "They 
are  of  no  value  to  my  family,"  he  commented  in  the  note  that  accom- 
panied them.30  Somewhat  more  than  a  week  later,  he  took  offense  at 
the  apparent  whitewashing  of  two  lions5  heads  over  the  garden  gate 
outside  his  window,  which  he  conceived  was  done  to  annoy  him  and 
which  he  ordered  undone.  Then  he  learned,  or  fancied  he  learned, 
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that  his  favorite  terrace  walk  was  being  broken  up.  "On  this  I  left  the 
house  the  day  after,  without  a  single  word  of  remonstrance,  .  .  .  but 
was  assailed  by  Mrs.  L.  in  language  such  as  a  prostitute  could 
scarcely  assail  a  thief  with,"  he  wrote  somewhat  later  to  Arthur 
Walker;  and  still  later  to  Eliza,  "When  the  chancellor  distrained  my 
rents,  after  what  was  settled  on  them,  my  worthless  wife  and  eldest 
son,  finding  that  I  could  add  nothing  to  the  luxuries  of  the  house- 
keeping, treated  me  with  every  unkindness  and  indignity."81  What- 
ever may  have  happened,  he  walked  the  two  and  a  half  miles  from  his 
villa  to  a  hotel  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  with  only  fifteen  pauls  in  his 
pocket  and  swore  he  would  never  return.  Still  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  scarcely  able  to  stand  upright,  he  then  set  out  in  the  direction  of 
Casa  Guidi,  encountered  Browning  in  the  street,  and  told  his  story. 
Years  later  Browning  told  Thackeray's  daughter  "of  the  old  man 
wandering  forlorn  down  the  street  in  the  sunshine  without  a  hole  to 
hide  his  head.  He  kindled  at  the  remembrance  of  the  old  poet,  of 
whom  he  said  his  was  the  most  remarkable  personality  he  had  ever 
known."  Browning  took  the  old  man  to  his  home  and  instantly  wrote  to 
inquire  of  Forster  whether  it  was  possible  for  Landor's  relatives  in 
England  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  existence  in  a  lodginghouse 
in  Florence,  away  from  his  family.32 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  did  what  he  could  to  establish 
Landor  in  comfort.  Landor,  however,  by  no  means  considered  himself 
at  Browning's  disposal.  Learning  from  him  that  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Browning  was  able,  they  would  move  for  the  summer  to  a  villa  at 
Marciano,  about  three  miles  from  Siena,  and  that  the  American 
sculptor  William  Wetmore  Story  and  his  family,  who  had  once  called 
on  Landor  at  Bath  with  an  introduction  from  Kenyon,  were  already 
there,  Landor  wrote  to  Story  and  proposed  to  take  a  house  for  a  year 
in  Siena.33  By  accident,  he  had  hit  upon  a  solution  to  his  immediate 
difficulty.  Story  was  eager  to  act  as  his  host:  he  first  invited  him  to 
stay  a  day  or  so  until  he  found  what  suited  him  and  then  persuaded 
him  to  prolong  his  visit  for  three  weeks.  About  July  18  Browning 
took  Landor  over  to  Siena  and  left  him  at  the  Villa  Belvedere.84 

The  family  at  Fiesole  chose  to  view  the  business  as  an  unwarranted 
interference  on  Browning's  part.  "He  has  taken  a  fancy  for  Mrs. 
Browning  and  that  I  think  keeps  him  in  town,"  Walter  wrote  to 
Kitty.  "His  family  have  no  sort  of  influence  over  him,  and  ...  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  any  designing  artful  person."  85  "If  it  had  not  been 
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for  officious  people,"  Julia  wrote  to  her  cousin  Ellen  when  the  old 
man  died  five  years  later,  "my  Father  would  have  returned  to  his 
home,  as  Mama  kindly  sent  for  him,  but  they  had  set  him  against  us, 
happily  for  us,  we  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with,  and  I  only 
regret  that  he  should  have  died  away  from  his  family."  36  It  was 
fortunate  for  Landor  that  the  English  relatives  listened  to  Browning 
rather  than  to  his  son.  Forster's  reply  to  Browning  was  instantaneous 
and  most  satisfactory.  He  energetically  bade  Browning  to  provide 
every  comfort  for  Landor,  an  attendant,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
needed,  and  to  hold  himself  (Forster)  responsible  for  all  expense.  But 
he  assured  Browning  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  friend  to 
incur  liability,  as  Landor's  brothers,  to  whom  he  would  instantly  write, 
were  most  "noble,  honourable  gentlemen,  and  wealthy  to  boot,  and 
will  never  bear  indignity  to  their  family's  head." 37 


At  Marciano  Landor  quickly  regained  his  old  liveliness.  He  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  before  even  the  servants  were  astir,  and  read  or 
wrote  under  the  cypresses  until  the  rest  of  the  household  was  up.  He 
frequently  read  his  compositions  to  the  family  at  breakfast,  and  with 
a  touch  of  old-fashioned  gallantry  used  to  present  the  manuscripts  to 
the  Storys'  fourteen-year-old  daughter  Edith.  During  the  morning 
hours,  he  gave  her  her  first  lessons  in  Latin  and  after  the  lessons  would 
repeat  for  her  long  passages  from  his  favorite  poets  in  that  tongue. 
Then  they  would  stroll  along  the  steep  road  below  the  villa,  Landor 
still  talking  about  his  favorite  authors;  Story  frequently  joined  them, 
the  literary  conversation  ranged  at  large,  and  "Landor's  face  would 
glow  with  enthusiasm  as  he  rolled  out  some  favourite  choice  lines  in 
his  deep  low  voice."  Mrs.  Story  observed  that  Landor's  conversation 
usually  went  back  to  the  distant  past;  the  middle  distance  was  covered 
in  a  haze,  and  the  recent  past  made  no  impression  on  him.  The 
anecdotes  she  jotted  down  as  he  told  them  were  frequently  drawn 
from  his  father's  dinner  table  or  his  years  in  London  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Edith  too  noticed  that  he  spoke  often  of  the  delightful 
romps  he  used  to  have  at  the  Fiesolan  villa  with  his  "sweet  little 
Julia"  and  his  fine  boys — as  if  they  had  never  grown  up  to  torment 
him.  So  too  with  his  judgments  of  literature — he  spoke  vividly  and 
perceptively  about  the  older  artists  and  authors,  but  his  judgments 
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sounded  almost  as  if  he  had  learned  them  by  heart;  his  opinions  of 
recent  works  were  simply  impulsive.38  His  letters  show  precisely 
these  characteristics:  time  and  again  one  catches  in  them  echoes  of 
judgments  expressed  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations;  and  by  a  curi- 
ous reversion,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  at  work  on  some  Conversa- 
tions involving  Abelard  and  Eloise,  hero  and  heroine  of  one  of  his 
earliest  poems.39 

At  first,  to  be  sure,  he  required  a  bit  of  managing.  Hardly  had  he 
arrived  at  the  Storys'  when  he  spoke  of  moving  permanently  to 
Viareggio,  a  seaside  resort  north  of  Pisa.  Browning  wrote  firmly  but 
diplomatically,  and  dissuaded  him.  A  few  days  later,  a  new  problem 
arose:  a  slight  shower  reminded  Landor  that  he  had  only  one  thin 
coat.  The  family  at  Fiesole  had  ignored  all  his  requests  to  have  cloth- 
ing, plate,  and  books  sent  to  him,  and  Landor  proposed  that  Browning 
apply  to  the  police  to  obtain  them.  Browning  instead  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Landor  in  "a  mildly-gruff  way"  and  was  in  consequence  favored  with 
a  visit  from  her,  "all  butter  and  honey  (save  an  occasional  wasp's 
sting  overlooked  in  the  latter  when  she  occasionally  designated  our 
friend  as  'the  old  Brute!')."  She  agreed  to  give  up  all  that  was  asked 
— clothes  the  very  next  day  to  Kirkup,  the  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
promise  was  carried  out  indifferently:  when  the  Brownings  moved  to 
Siena,  they  brought  with  them  a  rough  linen  bag,  such  as  peasants 
used  for  corn,  into  which  Landor's  family  had  stuffed  tightly  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  clothing  and  a  few  Latin  books.40 

Story  meanwhile  engaged  a  villa  for  the  Brownings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  and  found  a  small  cottage  by  the  roadside  nearby 
where  Landor  might  have  apartments  and  try  the  experiment  of  living 
alone.  "The  question  is  not  which  of  his  friends  will  be  happy  and 
ready  to  entertain  him  as  a  guest,"  wrote  Browning,  "but  whether  he 
can  ever  be  anything  else;  which  Mrs.  [Landor]  very  emphatically 
denies.  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  how  he  sets  about  it.  ...  He 
must  try  now,  because  a  failure  can  be  easily  redeemed."41  On 
August  6,  when  the  Brownings  had  established  themselves  at  the  Villa 
Alberti,  Landor  moved  to  his  new  quarters,  and  on  that  day  wrote  to 
Forster:  "You  will  have  heard  that  I  am  now  in  a  cottage  near  Siena, 
which  I  owe  to  Browning,  the  kind  friend  who  found  it  for  me,  whom 
I  had  seen  only  three  or  four  times  in  my  life,  yet  who  made  me  the 
voluntary  offer  of  what  money  I  wanted,  and  who  insists  on  managing 
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my  affairs  here,  and  paying  for  my  lodgings  and  sustenance.  Never 
was  such  generosity  and  such  solicitude  as  this  incomparable  man 
has  shown  in  my  behalf." 42 


In  his  cottage  Landor  was  happy,  quiet,  like  his  old  self,  Browning 
reported.  He  was  reading  Rousseau,  doing  full  justice  to  the  news- 
papers, tossing  off  an  Alcaic  from  time  to  time — and  eating  with 
tremendous  appetite.43  He  walked  at  least  two  miles  a  day.  He  still 
longed  for  England,  but  Forster  and  others  there  discouraged  his  re- 
turn and  dissuaded  him  with  the  argument  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  Yescombes  as  soon  as  he  came  back.44  "I  would  rather  go  and 
die  in  Siberia,"  was  his  affirmation.45  Occasionally  his  pen  busied 
itself  with  verses  on  his  domestic  quarrels;  a  long  poem  called  "In- 
gratitude" reiterated  his  complaints  against  his  son  and  pointed  the 
comparison  of  himself  to  Lear  by  concluding: 

All,  all,  I  gave  .  .  and  what  is  the  return? 
Not  even  a  bell-rope  at  my  sick-bed-side! 

0  thou  of  largest,  wisest9  tenderest  heart, 
Truly  thou  sayest  that  a  serpent's  tooth 
Wounds  not  so  deeply  as  a  thankless  child** 

On  another  August  day  he  brought  Browning  with  great  glee  a  couplet 
he  had  composed: 

Out  of  his  Paradise  an  Angel  drove 
Adam,  a  Devil  now  drives  me  from  mine. 

Elizabeth  Browning  conceived  that  rhymes  were  needed,  and  so 
Browning  took  up  his  pen  and  gave  the  epigram  the  form  in  which 
it  is  usually  quoted: 

An  Angel  from  his  Paradise  drove  Adam: 

From  mine9  a  Devil  drives  me:  thank  you,  Madam!47 

There  were  inevitable  signs  of  his  ancient  impulsiveness  and  the 
suspiciousness  of  old  age.  The  servants  were  accused  of  opening  his 
desk,  but  Browning  pacified  him.  He  is  said  to  have  fancied  that  a 
stock  of  tea  purchased  for  his  use  was  poisoned  and  to  have  flung  it 
out  of  the  window.48  According  to  the  legend,  many  an  article  of  food 
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took  the  same  course  in  Landor's  moments  of  wrath  during  these  last 
years,  and  Landor's  idiosyncrasy  in  this  respect  even  found  its  way 
into  Browning's  masterpiece,  The  Ring  and  the  Book: 

As  if  I  put  before  him  wholesome  food 

Instead  of  broken  victual, — he  finds  change 

I9  the  viands,  never  cares  to  reason  why, 

But  falls  to  blaming  me,  would  fling  the  plate 

From  window,  scandalize  the  neighbourhood, 

Even  while  he  smacks  his  lips, — man9s  way,  my  child! 

("Pompilia,"  11.  539-544) 

Landor  was  "as  stout  for  liberty  as  ever,  a  great  friend  to  Garibaldi 
and  a  real  lover  of  Italy/'  wrote  Story  to  a  friend.49  Two  battles  had 
been  fought  in  the  north  of  Italy  between  the  French  (with  their 
Piedmontese  allies)  and  the  Austrians,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  agreed  upon  between  the  two  emperors  at  Villafranca  on  July 
11,  by  which  Napoleon  seemed  to  the  Italians  to  have  betrayed  all  he 
had  gained  for  them.  Mrs.  Browning  retained  the  greater  part  of 
her  admiration  for  the  French  emperor,  and  Landor  his  old  distrust, 
which  came  out  in  an  occasional  Latin  bombshell  lobbed  in  Napoleon's 
direction.  Their  debates  sometimes  became  almost  too  earnest:  "Mrs. 
Browning,  with  her  face  hidden  under  her  large  hat  and  curls,  would 
be  stirred  past  endurance  by  these  assaults  on  her  hero,  .  . ,  and  would 
raise  her  treble  voice  even  to  a  shrill  pitch  in  protest,  until  Mr. 
Browning  would  come  into  the  fray  as  mediator,"  said  Edith  Story 
years  later.50 

It  was  the  beginning  of  September  before  Mrs.  Browning  had  re- 
covered her  health  sufficiently  to  join  in  the  pleasant  gatherings  with 
the  Storys,  her  husband,  and  the  old  man.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
month  the  Brownings  had  as  guests  their  very  dear  friend  Isa 
Blagden  and  a  young  American  girl  named  Kate  Field,  who  had  al- 
ready won  the  Brownings'  affection,  as  she  was  quickly  to  win  Landor's 
by  her  constant  attention  to  him.51  The  friendly  visits  of  these  two  la- 
dies did  very  much  to  keep  Landor  in  good  humor  and  to  fend  off  his 
loneliness  when  the  Brownings  and  the  Storys  returned  to  Rome  and 
he  was  left  in  his  apartment  in  Florence. 
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Landor's  brothers  agreed  to  supply  whatever  funds  might  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  in  an  establishment  of  his  own,  and  even  Kitty  and 
Sophy  volunteered  to  contribute  money  to  his  welfare  if  it  should  be 
needed.  The  opinion  in  England,  however,  was  very  strongly  that  the 
responsibility  was  Arnold's,  and  every  attempt  was  made  to  get  him  to 
provide  the  money  required.  Instead,  he  adhered  to  his  original  in- 
tention of  charging  his  father  for  board  and  other  expenses  for  the 
duration  of  his  stay  at  the  villa.52  Every  quarter,  therefore,  Forster 
transmitted  fifty  pounds  to  Browning  from  the  Landor  solicitors  at 
Rugeley  for  their  cousin's  support,  and  there  were  always  fifty  pounds 
in  reserve  in  case  of  necessity.  Landor  was  content  with  the  allow- 
ance, though  he  did  not  know  certainly  whence  it  came — perhaps,  he 
thought,  from  his  estates.53  Even  after  Browning  left  Florence  forever 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  guardianship  over 
Landor's  finances  and  (though  the  family  in  England  vigorously 
opposed  any  such  procedure)  to  render  a  quarterly  account  of  the 
monies  entrusted  to  him,  examined  and  certified  by  Kirkup. 

"Mr.  Landor  is  wholly  unfit  to  be  anything  but  the  recipient  of  the 
necessary  money's  worth,  rather  than  the  money  itself,"  Browning 
wrote  to  Forster  as  the  plan  was  being  formed.  "Fortunately,  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  same  conviction,  and  prefers  such  an  arrangement 
to  any  other.  He  requires  a  perpetual  guardian  in  the  shape  of  a 
servant;  one  to  be  ever  at  hand  to  explain  away  the  irritations  and 
hallucinations  as  they  arise.  They  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace, 
treated  so;  otherwise  the  effect  is  disastrous."  The  immediate  care  of 
Landor  fell  to  Mrs.  Browning's  maid  Elizabeth  Wilson,  who  had  ac- 
companied her  mistress  on  the  famous  elopement  from  Wimpole  street 
in  1846  and  had  more  recently  married  one  of  their  Italian  servants, 
Ferdinando  Romagnoli.  "I  can  depend  on  Wilson's  acting  for  me  in 
all  respects,"  Browning  told  Forster,  "and  not  simply  complying  with 
[Landor's]  fancies  or  profiting  by  his  mistaken  generosities."51  A 
house  was  found  at  2671  Via  Nunziatina,  in  back  of  the  Carmine  and 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Casa  Guidi,  in  which 
Landor  would  have  the  three  small  rooms  and  a  book  closet  on  the 
first  floor  and  Wilson  and  a  servant  girl  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  "[I  have]  a  garden  both  before  and  behind,  one  belonging  to 
the  monastery  Del  Carmine,  the  other,  a  larger,  to  Marchese  some- 
body," he  wrote  to  Eliza.53  The  rental  was  a  pound  a  week  (English) 
for  the  three  rooms,  and  Wilson  received  thirty  pounds  a  year  for 
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looking  after  him,  in  addition  to  what  was  left  from  his  rations.  With 
every  confidence  in  her,  Browning  foresaw  no  difficulty;  Landor  was 
on  his  best  behavior  at  Siena — it  seemed  almost  too  good — "His 
wants  are  so  moderate,  his  evenness  of  temper  so  remarkable,  his 
gentleness  and  readiness  to  be  advised  so  exemplary.  .  .  .  His  thank- 
fulness for  the  least  attention,  and  anxiety  to  return  it,  are  [most] 
affecting  under  all  circumstances.  He  leads  a  life  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity." 5G 

On  October  10  the  Brownings  took  Landor  back  to  Florence,  look- 
ing "better  than  ever  by  the  amplitude  of  a  capital  [curly  white] 
beard,  most  becoming  we  all  judge  it." 57  Before  they  could  install  the 
old  man  in  his  new  quarters,  they  had  to  paper,  carpet,  and  furnish 
the  apartment;  and  there  were  other  matters  of  business.58  On  Novem- 
ber 2  Landor  made  a  new  will — a  very  simple  one,  bequeathing  to 
Sophy  all  his  books,  pictures,  plate,  and  papers  and  to  Kitty  all  the 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  and  effects.  Browning  and  Robert 
Landor  of  Rugeley  were  executors,  and  this  was  the  will  that  was 
proved  after  his  death.59  Mrs.  Landor  called  at  least  once  more  on 
Browning  to  arrange  the  transfer  of  the  things  her  husband  had  left 
at  the  villa.00  Getting  him  settled  and  comfortable  delayed  the  Brown- 
ings' departure  for  Rome  until  November  28 — almost  too  late  to  make 
the  journey  in  comfort  because  of  the  cold.61 


The  departure  of  the  Brownings  left  Landor  lonely  and  discon- 
tented, and  they  were  hardly  on  their  way  when  he  sent  after  Brown- 
ing a  rather  incoherent  fulmination  against  Arnold  for  keeping  back 
from  him  some  of  the  notebooks,  letters,  and  books  he  had  requested. 
The  complaint  was  echoed  in  many  letters  to  many  correspondents 
throughout  the  winter*  "It  will  soon  be  over.  I  have  less  sleep  and 
consequently  less  appetite  than  ever.  I  shall  have  been  as  much  mur- 
dered as  if  I  had  been  shot  or  poisoned.  They  who  robbed  an  in- 
dulgent and  helpless  father  are  capable  of  either." 62  There  were 
complaints  also  about  the  new  apartment — it  was  colder  than  his  villa 
had  been,  and  the  steepness  of  the  staircase  made  him  fearful  for  his 
own  life  and  that  of  whoever  ventured  to  climb  or  descend  it.63 

The  preoccupations  of  the  preceding  winter  came  on  again,  and  this 
time  led  to  an  embittered  termination  of  his  correspondence  with 
Forster;  for  the  Hellenics  were  not  yet  out,  and  Landor  resolved  once 
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more  to  publish  his  "Defence"  in  the  matter  of  the  libel  suit.  As  early 
as  the  spring  of  1859  Landor  began  urging  various  friends  in  Eng- 
land to  prod  Nichol  along  with  the  publication  of  the  book.  But  his 
own  confusion  in  handling  proofs,  his  continual  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, and  such  accidents  as  a  fire  on  NichoFs  premises  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  death  of  Nicholas  brother  continued  to  cause  delays.64  With 
respect  to  the  "Defence,"  every  new  acquaintance  seems  to  have  been 
pressed  to  help  with  getting  it  reprinted.  He  offered  to  the  editor  of 
the  Literary  Gazette  a  dialogue  in  blank  verse,  "The  Trial  of  Aeschy- 
los,"  on  condition  that  he  also  print  two  crucial  letters  from  Geraldine 
Hooper  and  her  father,65  and  Shirley  Brooks,  always  friendly  to 
Landor,  accepted  the  condition  (the  letters  appeared  "without  com- 
ment" on  February  18,  1860,  and  the  dialogue  a  week  later). 

It  was  to  this  urgent  desire  to  publish  the  "Defence"  that  Forster 
attributed  Landor's  quarrel  with  himself,  but  the  evidence  is  that  this 
was  only  one  of  several  causes,  and  not  the  most  important.  "I  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  so  to  reply  as  to  put  clearly  before  him,  without 
any  kind  of  doubt,  that  what  he  desired  could  not  be  done,"  Forster 
writes  in  the  biography  of  his  friend.66  "This  led  to  the  suspension  of 
our  correspondence.  I  continued  to  write  to  him  for  some  time,  but 
my  letters  were  unanswered;  and  he  did  not  write  to  me  again  until 
a  year  before  his  death."  Forster  wrote  at  most  only  one  letter  after 
Landor  failed  to  reply  to  this  remonstrance,  and  Landor  either  never 
received  it  or  mislaid  and  forgot  it.  It  was  a  birthday  letter  in  January 
1860,  and  by  that  time  Landor  was  too  angry  about  other  things  to 
come  to  any  explanation.67  Still,  Landor's  state  of  mind  being  what  it 
was,  Forster  may  well  be  pardoned  for  not  understanding  the  real 
cause  of  their  break. 

The  earliest  cause  for  complaint  was  that  about  September  he 
begged  Forster  to  send  him  copies  of  some  of  his  books  which  Landor 
wished  to  present  to  his  new  friends,  and  Forster  intimated  some 
delay  in  finding  conveyance.  "Every  week  there  are  conveyances  to 
Italy,"  exclaimed  Landor;  but  the  books  never  came  at  all.68  The 
most  serious  matter,  however,  was  the  continued  delay  of  the  Hellenics. 
Nichol  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  consulting  Forster  whenever  a  prob- 
lem arose  in  connection  with  that  book,  nor  Forster  for  giving  what 
assistance  he  could.  But  when  there  was  still  no  news  of  the  book  by 
the  middle  of  December,  Forster's  assistance  took  on  in  Landor's 
eyes  the  complexion  of  an  impertinent  interference,  and  his  suspicious 
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mind  invented  a  fiendish  explanation  of  the  delay:  "It  was  intended 
that  Napier  should  never  be  gratified  by  the  Dedication,  I  thank  God 
that,  in  the  improvement  of  his  health,  he  may  yet  see  it,  altho  prob- 
ably from  an  American  press."69  On  December  17  Landor  learned 
that  the  Hellenics  were  out  at  last,70  and  on  January  10  he  received  a 
copy  from  Nichol  through  the  post.  With  every  intention  of  being 
displeased,  he  opened  the  book  and  was  so — misprints  and  errors  in 
his  Latin  poems  to  an  extent  that  he  conceived  was  quite  unprece- 
dented in  his  earlier  works.  "I  gave  strict  orders  that  the  last  sheets 
should  not  be  sent  to  Mr.  Forster,  but  to  Mr.  Pitman,  who  wrote  some 
good  notes  on  Euripides.  I  feard  both  inattention  and  blunders — 
and  here  are  the  proofs."  He  professed  to  discover  for  the  first  time 
the  omission  of  some  lines  on  the  Yescombe  business  from  a  long 
poem  in  the  "Appendix"  that  he  had  intended  as  an  apology  for  his 
whole  life.  "Such  an  action  is  unauthorized  and  inexcusable — [For- 
ster] gave  me  no  notice  of  doing  it  or  having  done  it.  I  can  not  now 
recover  the  lines.  This  is  an  audacity  and  insolence  quite  unpardon- 
able."71 (In  fact,  Nichol  had  explained  the  need  for  the  omission 
the  preceding  June.72)  When  Browning  mentioned  that  Forster  was 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  reply  to  his  birthday  letter,  Landor 
answered,  "Do  not  believe  that  Forster  wrote  to  me  on  my  birthday. 
When  he  says  his  prayers,  I  hope  he  will  lay  a  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  words  'and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.'  Never  did  so  much  foam  and 
froth  boil  over  from  any  furnace.  You  need  not  tell  him  that  I  never 
recieve[d]  his  letter.  He  knows  it.  No  letter  addrest  to  me  miscar- 
ries." 73  Landor  recalled  what  his  solicitor  Taylor  had  said  about 
Forster's  unhappy  interference  in  the  libel  suit,  and  added  that  to  his 
grievances.74  Browning  made  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  to  restore 
Forster  to  Landor's  good  graces,  but  Landor  would  have  none  of  it: 
"[Forster]  writes  most  heartily  to  Browning  about  me,  but  not  to 
me,"  he  told  Kitty,  and  christened  the  man  "John  Fals-stuff."  75  For 
four  years  there  was  estrangement.  Meanwhile  Eliza  Lynn  Linton  was 
performing  for  Landor  many  of  the  services  Forster  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  perform — placing  his  casual  writings  in  periodicals  and 
even  reviewing  his  Hellenics  in  the  Literary  Gazette.76 

The  printing  of  that  book  was  certainly  most  unsatisfactory:  Nichol 
did  his  best,  but  it  was  simply  not  possible  for  Landor,  in  his  present 
state,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  superintending  from 
Italy  the  printing  of  a  book  in  England.77  He  attempted  it  once  more, 
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with  even  worse  success,  in  Heroic  Idyls,  and  with  the  loss  of  another 
friend.  As  for  the  poems  themselves  in  the  new  Hellenics,  they  lack 
the  sparkle  of  his  earlier  poems  on  classical  subjects,  and  show  evi- 
dence of  his  age.  The  new  translations  are  arid  and  prosaic  beside 
the  old,  though  without  the  abruptness  that  sometimes  made  Landor 
obscure  when  he  was  at  his  best.  The  opening  lines  of  the  two  versions 
of  "Coresos  and  Callirhoe"  adequately  illustrate  the  differences: 

The  girls  of  Calydon  now  celebrate 

The  feast  of  Bacchus.  Two  whirl  round  and  round 

A  rope  entwined  with  flowers,  and  make  the  rest 

Run  into  and  leap  over  it  by  turns. 

A  playful  one  and  mischievous  pusht  on 

Her  who  stood  nearest,  laughing  as  her  foot 

Tript  and  her  hair  was  tangled  in  the  flowers. 

(1847) 

With  song  and  dance  the  maids  of  Calydon 

Had  met  to  celebrate  the  yearly  rites 

Of  Bacchus.  Where  two  taller  whir  I  around 

The  rope,  and  call  another  to  lun  in, 

A  wanton  one  pusht  forward  her  who  stood 

Aside  her;  when  she  stumbled  they  all  laught 

To  see  her  upright  heels  and  scattered  hair. 

(1859) 


Landor's  growls  and  grumbles  and  (curiously)  the  constant  sight 
of  the  pictures  he  hung  in  his  rooms  drove  Wilson  close  to  hysterics 
in  the  first  month:  by  the  end  of  December  she  was  genuinely  ill™ 
Yet  as  a  rule  he  was  easily  mollified,  when  kind  friends  intervened 
to  smooth  away  his  prodigious  difficulties  —  and  of  these  he  had  many. 
Two  successive  letters  to  Browning  show  him  close  to  desperation 
with  his  pens  —  "(here  I  try  my  third  new  pen)  —  It  wont  do,  I  must 
attempt  a  fourth)"  and,  three  days  later,  "My  pen,  the  thirteenth, 
being  a  goslin's  quill,  not  a  goose's,  gives  me  and  you  infinite  trouble. 
I  know  not  where  to  buy  a  metallic  pen.  Those  of  the  German  I  sent 
back  as  a  present  to  him,  not  being  able  to  fix  one  on  the  stick."  70 
But  a  note  to  Miss  Blagden  shows  how  the  difficulty  was  solved: 
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"These  are  the  very  pens.  Had  I  not  asked  you  to  buy  them  for  me 
I  would  accept  them  as  a  gift — but  we  can  only  take  one  thing  which 
we  have  asked  for,  as  a  gift." 80  The  German  stationer  and  librarian 
was  on  another  occasion  so  negligent  as  to  fail  for  two  successive 
days  to  send  Galignani,  and  then  sent  a  copy  eight  days  old.  Nor 
was  his  the  only  negligence — "Mrs.  Romagnoli's  servant  maid  brings 
them,  after  two  hours  with  her  ganzo,  or  ganzi."  The  vexations  were 
somehow  overcome.  Miss  Blagden  called  frequently,  and  he  returned 
the  calls  as  well  as  he  could,  despite  his  assertion  to  Browning  that 
standing  at  a  door  or  on  a  staircase  in  the  cold  must  prove  fatal  to 
him.  It  was  so  cold  at  the  end  of  December  that  when  he  returned 
one  call,  he  dropt  his  visiting  card  and  was  unable  to  pick  it  up.  Kate 
Field  sent  him  a  nosegay  at  Christmas  (he  quibbled  at  calling  it  a 
"bouquet").  Arthur  Walker's  sister,  the  Countess  Baldelli,  risked  her 
neck  on  his  stairs  and  brought  her  children:  "No  stronger  proof  of 
friendship  could  be  given."  Mrs.  Browning's  Prussian  physician  looked 
in  occasionally  and  reported  on  the  old  man's  health.  Kirkup  was  of 
course  a  regular  visitor.  And  as  a  constant  companion  there  was 
Can  Giallo,  the  little  Pomeranian  dog  Story  had  given  him  at  Siena: 
"He  is  a  great  blessing  to  me,  and  I  often  tell  him  so."  81 

"It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that,  with  such  an  infinity  of 
excessive  vexations,  I  am  in  as  good  health  as  two  or  three  years 
ago,"  he  wrote  to  Eliza.  "Like  the  owls,  and  other  vermin,  I  never, 
in  the  best  of  times,  have  slept  before  sunrise,  tho  I  usually  go  to  bed 
at  ten.  One  hour  after  dinner,  from  four  to  five,  and  three  from  six 
to  nine  in  the  morning  keep  me  alive."  82  He  wrote  three  letters  to 
the  Times  on  Italian  affairs  in  the  winter  months.83  On  the  eve  of 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday  he  finished  his  verse  dialogue  of  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  and  Anacreon.84  His  correspondence  (especially  with  Brown- 
ing, Eliza,  and  the  Storys)  was  more  frequent,  and  the  letters  were 
longer,  than  for  many  years  previously.  He  read  prodigiously  and 
wrote  lively  commentaries  on  the  reading  for  Browning:  in  the  first 
six  weeks  after  Browning's  departure  he  went  through  Goethe's  Eg- 
mont,  Faust,  and  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis,  the  letters  of  Eloise  and  Abelard, 
Balzac's  Les  Chouans,  and  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature.  One  day  when  Kate  Field  was  visiting  him,  Monk  Lewis' 
"Alonzo  the  Brave"  was  mentioned,  and  he  recited  it  from  beginning 
to  end  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  the  tripping  of  a  word.  As 
he  finished,  he  exclaimed  with  delight,  "I  have  not  thought  of  that 
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poem  for  thirty  years!"85  Then  in  February  he  began  a  systematic 
reading  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works.  When  that  was  done,  he 
proposed  to  learn  Greek  again  and  to  take  a  turn  with  Homer.  And 
after  that,  if  he  should  survive  this  period  of  service  with  the  old 
Greeks?  "Perfect  grace  and  elegance  must  captivate  me  once  more. 
I  must  play  with  Lesbia's  sparrow,  and  warn  Delia  to  be  a  good  girl 
and  have  an  eye  on  Nemesis" — Catullus  and  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 
Meanwhile,  and  along  with  Shakespeare,  he  read  with  "high  delight" 
Mrs.  Stowe's  The  Minister's  Wooing:  "It  is  full  of  thought  and  of 
poetry.9'86 

The  last  was  perhaps  a  consequence  of  his  increasing  number  of 
friendships  with  Americans.  Early  in  February  1860  he  received  a 
visit  from  one  of  them  whom  he  had  met  before  at  Kenyon's — the 
Boston  publisher  James  T.  Fields.  "He  remembered  his  friend  of  ten 
years  ago  perfectly,  and  his  reception  was  most  cordial,"  wrote  Fields. 
The  same  afternoon  Landor  and  Giallo  walked  round  to  where  the 
Fields  were  staying,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Fields  and  to  invite 
them  both  to  dinner  the  next  day.87 

Fields  was  confronted  with  the  usual  request  from  Landor  and  rashly 
pledged  his  assistance:  "He  promises  to  get  inserted  in  some  periodical 
[in  America]  my  Defence,"  Landor  told  Browning  in  a  letter  Fields 
carried  to  Rome  with  him.  "The  want  of  this  being  generally  known 
has  made  me  unhappy  for  nearly  two  years.  I  care  infinitely  less  for 
my  character  as  an  author  than  as  a  man  and  gentleman."88  A  mo- 
ment's conversation  between  Fields  and  Browning  would  have  sufficed 
to  put  an  end  to  that  scheme.  But  another  project  started  up  in  Lan- 
dor's  mind  in  consequence  of  Fields's  visit — the  publication  not  only 
of  his  new  Latin  poems  (to  which  Fields  had  tentatively  agreed  in 
their  conversation)  but  also  of  his  latest  compositions  in  English 
prose  and  poetry.89  Fields  hinted  that  he  hoped  some  time  or  other 
to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  Landor's  works  in  the  United  States. 
The  assembling  of  his  scattered  compositions  and  revision  of  those 
in  print  occupied  Landor  for  more  than  a  year,  and  on  January  5, 
1861,  Littell's  Living  Age  in  Boston  announced  that  Landor's  entire 
works,  corrected  and  enlarged,  had  been  placed  in  Fields's  hands  "as 
his  final  editor."  Whether  Lander's  continued  insistence  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  his  "Defence"  would  have  been  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  project  is  uncertain,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  made  pub- 
lication impossible,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1862  Landor's  manu- 
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scripts  were  sent  from  Boston  to  Arthur  Walker  in  London,  to  become 
the  core  of  his  last  book,  Heroic  Idyls.90 


When  spring  came  in  1860  Landor  once  more  moved  about  with 
his  old  freedom  —  for  though  he  complained  that  he  was  exhausted 
after  a  stroll  of  two  hundred  yards,  that  Casa  Guidi  would  be  the 
most  remote  object  of  his  peregrinations,  the  sight  of  the  old  man 
and  his  little  dog  —  U  vecchio  con  quel  bel  canino  —  became  a  very 
familiar  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arno  as  the  weather  improved. 
Charles  Empson  was  in  Florence  when  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was 
welcomed  there  on  his  first  visit,  and  Landor  took  his  friend  from 
Bath  over  to  Kirkup's,  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  that  he  might  see  the 
fireworks  on  the  river  and  along  it.  When  Isa  Blagden  moved  from 
town  to  her  villa  at  Bellosguardo,  she  took  Landor  out  with  her  for  a 
drive  —  his  first  expedition  beyond  the  city  gates.91  The  former  Amer- 
ican minister  to  the  Court  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  William  Burnet  Kin- 
ney,  called  on  him  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  Mrs.  Kinney's  descrip- 
tion of  him  was  that  of  all  who  met  him  socially:  the  lively  mind, 
the  conversation  running  much  on  the  past,  perhaps  a  little  garrulous 
or  even  eccentric,  but  to  know  him  was  (as  a  writer  in  the  American 
papers  put  it)  "one  of  the  highest  privileges  which  the  lover  of 
genius  can  enjoy"  in  Florence*02 

There  was  nevertheless  some  discontent  which  the  casual  acquaint- 
ance did  not  see,  and  which  Browning  had  to  soothe.  Perfectly  satis- 
fied as  Landor  professed  to  be  with  his  meager  financial  allowance, 
he  contrived  to  want  more  for  what  seemed  to  him  special  and  unique 
circumstances.  When  the  Rugeley  cousins  heeded  his  appeals  with 
an  extra  £25  the  first  year,  Browning  begged  that  the  gift  might  not 
be  repeated,  as  it  only  increased  the  difficulty  of  managing  him  and 
excited  in  him  the  desire  "to  send  weapons  to  Garibaldi  or  to  purchase 
Pictures  of  questionable  value  as  signboards."™  Browning  stood  up 
well  and  cheerfully  under  the  grumbling,  but  it  left  his  wife  somewhat 
more  constrained  in  her  charity  to  the  old  man. 

The  Brownings  returned  to  Florence  early  in  June,  and  Landor 
celebrated  the  occasion  by  presenting  to  Browning  a  tiny  edition  of 
the  Latin  elegiac  poets  (16mo,  Amsterdam,  1640)  which  was  among 
those  Sophy  packed  when  the  Rivers  Street  lodgings  were  so  hastily 
abandoned,  and  which  he  inscribed  to  Browning  as  "the  first  book 
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W.  Landor  ever  bought."  9t  Mrs.  Browning  gathered  from  Wilson 
that  Landor  had  been  very  well  behaved  —  had  "thrown  a  dinner  out 
of  the  window  only  once,  and  a  few  things  of  the  kind."  "But  he  lives 
in  a  chronic  state  of  ingratitude  to  the  whole  world  except  Robert, 
who  waits  for  his  turn.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  poor  Mr.  Landor  is 
well;  unsympathetical  to  me  as  he  is  in  his  morale."  Kirkup,  who 
was  deafer  than  a  post,  was  trying  to  convert  Landor  to  spiritualism, 
she  found,  and  "Landor  laughs  so  loud  in  reply  that  Kirkup  hears 
him."  "We  have  spirit  fanciers  here,55  Landor  told  Eliza  with  much 
amusement  later  in  the  year.  "Among  them  are  some  sensible  men. 
We  all  have  our  weaknesses.55  95 

Landor's  own,  said  Browning,  was  an  amiable  one:  "Whatever  he 
may  profess,  the  thing  he  really  loves  is  a  pretty  girl  to  talk  nonsense 
with;  and  he  finds  comfort  in  American  visitors,  who  hold  him  in 
proper  respect.55  The  pretty  girl  who  called  forth  this  observation  was 
Kate  Field,  whom  both  the  Brownings  loved  dearly,  and  not  the  less 
because  of  her  unbounded  kindness  to  the  old  man.  After  a  pleasant 
evening  they  all  spent  at  Isa  Blagden's,  Landor  told  Mrs.  Browning 
that  Miss  Field  was  "the  most  charming  young  lady  he  had  ever 
seen55  —  "and  you  know,  dear  Kate,55  she  added,  "that  he  has  seen  a 
great  many.55  9C 

At  the  last  minute  Landor  decided  once  again  to  accompany  the 
Brownings  to  the  hills  near  Siena,  where  they  had  already  engaged 
their  villa  of  the  previous  summer  and  where  the  Storys  were  waiting 
for  them.  The  former  cottage  was  engaged  for  Landor,  and  the  party 
moved  to  Marciano  on  July  7.  This  time  Isa  Blagden  also  took  a 
villa  in  the  neighborhood.07 

Like  the  preceding  summer,  this  passed  pleasantly  and  quickly, 
though  it  has  left  fewer  records  behind  it.  The  day  after  his  arrival, 
Landor  sent  off  to  Fields  in  Boston  some  remarks  in  praise  of  Story's 
poems,  which  he  hoped  Fields  would  publish  in  a  periodical.  "My 
opinions  have  a  currency  in  America,  and  especially  in  your  literary 
city  of  Boston,  without  losing  any  of  their  weight.55  °8 


When  in  April  it  appeared  that  Garibaldi  had  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Italian  troops,  and  the  news  from  Sicily  was  gloomy, 
Landor  wrote  to  Browning  that  he  no  longer  took  any  interest  in 
politics  and  seldom  even  glanced  at  a  gazette.  By  June,  Garibaldi 
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was  winning  one  victory  after  another  on  the  island.  Landor's  pen 
instantly  became  busy.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  Examiner 
published  a  poem  on  "The  Resurrection  of  Sicily,9'  the  Athenaeum 
some  Latin  inscriptions  on  Garibaldi  and  two  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions ("Garibaldi  and  Bosco"  and  "Garibaldi  and  the  President  of 
the  Sicilian  Senate"),  and  the  London  Review  (a  new  journal  in 
which  Linton  was  interested)  a  pair  of  letters  from  Landor  to  Kossuth 
and  Garibaldi.  Other  poems  and  letters — sent  off  to  Mrs.  Linton  and 
elsewhere — remained  unpublished  until  years  later,  when  Landor's 
name  gave  some  luster  to  reminiscences  of  him  and  to  the  publication 
of  what  he  had  written;  still  others  from  this  enthusiastic  burst  of 
writing  remain  unpublished  to  this  day.09  He  resumed  his  correspond- 
ence with  George  Jacob  Holyoake  and  placed  a  number  of  his  politi- 
cal writings  in  his  hands;  some  of  these  Holyoake  forwarded  to  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle,  others  he  inserted  in  his  own  journal,  the 
Reason er.  A  subscription  in  Florence  to  aid  Garibaldi's  expedition 
found  Landor  penniless.  He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  begged  Browning 
to  give  it  to  the  fund,  as  the  only  article  of  value  he  owned.  Browning 
took  it  and  kept  it  a  few  days,  then  at  a  moment  when  Landor  was 
sadly  bewildered  for  want  of  a  timepiece,  prevailed  on  him  to  take 
it  back.  Landor  did  so,  reluctantly,  and  only  after  being  assured  of 
the  fund's  prosperity.100 

There  was  one  other  way  Landor  knew  to  raise  money — through 
the  sale  of  his  writings.  The  most  recent  of  his  English  friends  to 
arrive  in  Italy  was  Arthur  Walker,  who  perhaps  stayed  with  him  in 
the  cottage  near  Siena  for  the  last  few  days  of  August  and  was  his 
guest  in  the  Via  Nunziatina  when  Landor  and  the  Brownings  came 
back  to  Florence  on  October  8.101  Early  in  that  month,  before  his 
friends  had  departed  from  Casa  Guidi  for  Rome,  Landor  told  Brown- 
ing that  he  was  arranging  through  Walker  for  the  printing  of  an 
Imaginary  Conversation  in  Italian  between  Savonarola  and  the  Prior 
of  San  Marco  and  begged  Browning  to  send  him  the  twelve  francesconi 
that  a  thousand  copies  would  cost,  in  addition  to  seven  or  eight  he 
owed  to  the  gilder  of  his  picture  frames.102 

The  pamphlet  probably  brought  very  little  money  for  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  aid.  Its  sale  must  have  been  negligible:  in  1864 
Swinburne  found  a  large  supply  of  copies  still  on  Landor's  hands.103 
And  so  Landor  turned  to  a  new  scheme:  he  sold  an  Imaginary  Con- 
versation between  Vergil  and  Horace  to  the  Athenaeum  early  in  1861 
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for  ten  guineas,  which  he  intended  for  the  wounded  under  Garibaldi, 
By  the  time  he  received  the  money,  he  had  forgotten  what  he  intended 
it  for,  and  he  first  tried  to  press  it  on  Kate  Field  as  a  gift,  then  used 
it  (reasonably  enough)  for  some  of  his  personal  expenditures  beyond 
the  necessities  that  were  provided  for  him.104 

The  younger  Walter  Landor  also  professed  to  have  become  involved 
in  politics,  albeit  unwittingly.  In  the  middle  of  September  1860  he 
suddenly  appeared  in  Bath,  fleeing  (as  he  told  his  cousins)  from 
imprisonment  because  he  had  been  an  innocent  onlooker  in  a  Mazzini 
riot;  the  company  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking  coffee  were  all 
arrested,  but  he  made  his  escape  with  no  luggage  but  his  cigar  box. 
His  cousin  Kitty  declined  to  see  him;  she  had  heard  enough,  she  told 
him,  of  the  behavior  of  the  people  at  the  villa,  and  desired  him  to 
leave  Bath  on  the  instant,  before  his  presence  should  bring  disgrace 
on  her  family  name.  "Pray  do  not  believe  that  I  have  done  anything 
to  Papa,"  was  his  rather  besotted  reply.  "I  call  God  to  witness  it, 
I  have,  dear  Cousin,  no  authority  in  the  House,  &  less  influence  than 
a  servant."  He  remained  in  England  only  long  enough  to  get  funds 
from  the  Rugeley  cousins,  and  returned  to  Italy.105 

Kitty's  rebuff  may  well  have  been  the  cause  of  his  seeking  out  his 
father  once  more.  From  the  beginning  of  1861  he  is  mentioned  in 
Lander's  letters  as  an  occasional  visitor.  Meanwhile,  his  brother 
Charles  in  November  1860  contracted  a  marriage  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  that  was  never  recognized  by  the  authorities 
as  legal,  and  that  he  did  not  regularize  until  six  years  later.100  Though 
he  presumably  left  the  villa  and  set  up  an  independent  establishment 
with  his  wife,  and  though  Walter  Savage  Landor  III  was  born  early 
in  1863,  Landor  seems  never  to  have  learned  of  this  change  in  his 
youngest  son's  circumstances.  Charles  too  resumed  the  affectionate 
attention  to  his  father  which  he  had  shown  at  the  villa  two  years 
earlier. 


The  first  months  after  Browning's  departure  in  the  autumn  of  1860 
passed  more  peacefully  than  the  preceding  year.  Walker  kept  Landor 
company  until  he  rather  unexpectedly  departed  for  England  later  in 
the  autumn,  and  Walker's  sister,  the  Countess  Baldelli,  brought  her 
children  on  frequent  visits.  Isa  Blagden  continued  to  call,  and  Kate 
Field  was  as  attentive  as  ever.  Landor  did  not  forget  to  write  to  Rose 
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on  her  birthday,  nor  did  his  friends  in  England  forget  his  own.  "This 
is  a  comfort — and  Giallo  is  my  playfellow,  inviting  me  to  spar  with 
him  on  the  sofa.  He  grows  horribly  fat,  because  I  am  unable  to  walk 
out  with  him" — the  severity  of  the  weather  kept  them  indoors  for 
more  than  a  week  in  January.107 

Trouble  came  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  however;  one  thing  led  to 
another  until  it  became  a  serious  matter,  even  though  Landor  himself 
was  the  last  in  the  world  to  wish  it  so.  It  started  with  a  smoking 
stove  in  his  apartment,  which,  he  complained  to  Browning,  "has 
almost  blinded  me,  and  has  even  discolored  the  cieling,  tho  I  left  one 
window  and  both  doors  open."  About  a  fortnight  later,  with  the  stove 
still  smoking  so  horribly  as  to  make  him  half  blind,  he  had  a  differ- 
ence with  Mrs.  Romagnoli  about  his  meals,  and  he  resolved  thereafter 
to  live  on  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  cup  of  chocolate  a  day  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  At  the  same  time,  Browning  was  receiving  a  warning  from 
Henry  Landor  that  expenses  were  increasing  rather  too  rapidly  and 
was  being  cautioned  against  "most  luxurious  dinners  and  new  Pic- 
tures." He  therefore  wrote  to  Landor  more  strongly  than  he  might 
have  done  on  the  necessity  for  economy  and  spoke  of  the  limited 
means  at  Mrs*  Romagnoli's  disposal.  The  manner  of  his  writing  led 
Landor  to  suspect  that  Browning  himself  was  coming  to  the  rescue 
financially  from  time  to  time,  and  once  again  he  determined  to  man- 
age his  own  finances.  "I  must  know  what  I  have  to  live  on.  It  now 
appears  to  me  that  my  only  plan  is  to  take  a  bedroom  at  a  secondrate 
inn.  As  for  a  carriage,  once  aweek,  I  give  up  the  idea.  .  .  .  My  son 
Charles  is  with  me  and  promises  to  look  out  for  a  bedroom."  Browning 
felt  obliged  to  call  for  support  from  England,  but  long  before  he 
received  it  Landor  became  tractable:  "I  will  be  contented  and  remain 
in  my  lodgings  for  the  short  remainder  of  my  life.  Pray  tell  me  what 
is  the  rent.  .  .  .  Assure  good  Mrs.  Romagnoli  that  she  may  order 
for  herself  and  maid  whatever  is  necessary — My  teeth  will  not  manage 
even  bread.  I  live  on  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a  plate  of  soup." 108 

The  necessity  of  sending  to  England,  as  Landor  did,  for  photographs 
of  the  Gibson  bust  of  himself  to  be  used  in  Fields's  edition  of  his 
poems  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Browning  that  Landor  sit  for  a 
photograph  in  Florence,  and  at  his  friend's  request  the  old  man  did 
so,  in  the  studio  of  the  Fratelli  Alinari  in  the  latter  part  of  I860.109 
Kate  Field  begged  several  copies  of  this  photograph  from  him,  then 
in  the  late  spring  was  emboldened  to  make  another  request.  She  had 
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taken  her  friend  Charles  Caryll  Coleman,  a  young  art  student,  to  call 
on  Landor,  and  Coleman  wished  to  do  a  study  of  the  old  man's  head. 
Landor  at  first  declined  but  gave  his  consent  when  Kate  said  the 
painting  was  being  done  for  her.110 

The  subject  of  Latin  coming  up  one  day,  Landor  resolved  to  instruct 
Kate  in  the  language.  In  vain  did  she  protest  that  it  was  beneath  his 
dignity,  that  it  would  weary  him.  The  next  day  he  called  on  her  with 
a  schoolboy's  Vergil  half  a  century  old,  and  the  lessons  took  place 
several  days  a  week  until,  early  in  May,  she  and  her  mother  moved 
into  new  lodgings  some  distance  away.  Had  Kate  accepted  all  the 
gifts  Landor  was  inclined  to  offer  her,  he  would  certainly  have  pre- 
sented her  with  everything  he  owned.  But  she  had  fortunately  enough 
good  sense  to  check  his  generosity  when  it  exceeded  bounds,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  repetition  of  the  Geraldine  Hooper  episode  in  Bath. 
Much  as  she  loved  him,  Kate  sometimes  became  a  little  impatient 
with  the  attentions  she  was  obliged  to  pay  Landor.  She  was  a  lively 
young  lady,  and  the  wonder  is  less  that  she  once  let  slip  a  word  of 
protest  (in  a  letter  to  her  aunt)  than  that  she  continued  cheerfully  to 
bring  contentment  to  the  old  man.  "Mr.  Landor  comes  to  see  me 
every  day,  bringing  me  flowers,,  books,  etc.;  and  although  I  have 
the  very  highest  respect  for  his  intellect  and  derive  advantage  from 
his  visits,  yet  I  do  grudge  passing  every  morning  to  such  comparatively 
small  profit.  I  console  myself  by  thinking  that  I  am  pleasing  an  old 
man,  and  therefore  making  myself  useful."  There  was  perhaps  also 
some  reward  in  the  note  she  received  from  Rome  at  the  end  of  May: 
"So,  Kate,  you  are  learning  Latin,  &  communing  with  Mr.  Landor, 
— and  he  feels  as  we  all  do,  that  you  are  clever  dear  &  good  &  that 
the  more  we  have  of  you  the  better.'5  It  was  signed  "Elisabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning."  xl1 


CHAPTER    XXII 
1861-1864 


HPHE  Brownings  found  Landor  very  well  when  they  reached  Florence 
-*-  —  "looking,  as  you  may  imagine,  without  a  lock  of  hair  or  tuft  of 
beard!  He  wished  to  look  'younger,'  say  some  —  'cleaner'  suggest 
others,"  Browning  told  the  Storys  on  June  13.  "Treasure  your  photo- 
graphs!"1 Robert  Lytton  was  in  Florence,  called  on  Landor,  and 
expressed  astonishment  to  Browning  at  the  old  man's  "moral  decline." 
("Lytton  writes  worse  lately,"  Landor  told  Walker.2)  Mrs.  Browning 
seemed  stronger  and  better,  though  the  journey  from  Rome  had  tired 
her.  On  June  29  she  died.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  Landor 
wrote: 
"My  dear  Browning, 

"Of  all  your  friends  who  lament  your  irreparable  loss,  not  one  grieves 
more  deeply  than  I  do. 

"I  will  not  say  more,  I  can  say  nothing  more  true.  Let  these  few 
lines,  if  they  can  be  but  of  small  or  no  comfort  to  you,  at  least  mani- 
fest the  affection  of  your  affectionate 

"W.  Landor."  3 

He  did  not  attend  the  funeral  two  days  later.  The  Storys  came  over 
from  Siena;  Kate  Field  and  her  mother,  Lytton,  T.  A.  Trollope,  and 
the  Powers  were  there,  with  others.  "Had  I  known  that  the  service 
would  have  been  so  short  [I]  would  have  gone  for  [Mr.  Landor]," 
Kate  Field  wrote  to  her  aunt.4  Landor  appears  not  to  have  seen 
Browning  again  until  Friday,  July  12,  when  he  went  with  Kate  and 
her  mother  to  Isa  Blagden's  at  Bellosguardo.5  On  August  1  Browning 
left  Florence  forever. 


With  the  summer,  Landor  felt  far  better  and  began  to  read  as 
avidly  as  ever.  "Have  you  any  novel  or  any  other  book  for  me?"  he 

The  Notes  to  Chapter  XXII  begin  on  page  608. 
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wrote  to  Kate  one  day.  "You  see  how  speedily  I  read."6  Novels 
became  his  constant  diet.  In  May  he  read  with  pleasure  Hawthorne's 
"wonderful"  Marble  Faun,  though  the  style  displeased  him — "redun- 
dant of  poetry,  and  speckld  with  nealogies,  but  often  eloquent."  T 
At  Kate's  suggestion  he  took  out  a  six  months'  subscription  to  Vieus- 
seux's  Library,  and,  having  observed  that  Anthony  Trollope  was  a 
clever-looking  man  when  he  called  (in  company  with  his  brother)  the 
preceding  winter,  began  with  his  novels,  which  he  read  through  with 
zest.  Then  he  turned  to  Hood's  poems,  and  then  to  the  novels  of 
G.  P.  R.  James.  The  older  Trollope  brother,  calling  on  him  several 
times  and  finding  him  engaged  with  these  last,  was  led  to  reflect  on 
the  deterioration  in  taste  that  accompanies  old  age:  Landor  "was 
open-mouthed,  quite  in  the  old  impetuous  and  hyperbolical  style,  in 
praise  of  the  author:  CA  woonderiul  man,  James!  Really  quite  woon- 
derful!  Finest  novels  in  the  world!' "  "I  find  in  [the  noble  romances 
of  my  friend  James]  thoughts  as  profound  as  any  in  Charron,  or 
Montaigne,  or  Bacon, — I  had  almost  added,  or  Shakespeare  himself," 
Landor  wrote  to  Kate.8 

While  Landor  was  still  in  the  midst  of  his  career  at  James's  novels, 
Kate  and  her  mother  were  summoned  unexpectedly  home  to  America. 
Landor  insisted  on  their  taking  tea  with  him  the  evening  before  their 
departure.  There  was  little  conversation.  Kate  made  some  attempts 
to  look  forward  to  another  meeting,  but  Landor  said  merely,  "I  shall 
never  see  you  again.  I  cannot  live  through  another  winter."  They 
rose  to  go.  One  more  flower  must  be  plucked  for  her  from  his  little 
garden,  one  final  turn  taken  through  the  three  small  rooms,  Giallo 
patted  solemnly  on  the  head.  Then  Landor  left  them  a  moment,  and 
rejoined  them  with  an  immense  folio  album  under  his  arm.  It  was  a 
collection  of  about  140  sketches,  drawings,  and  paintings,  which  Lan- 
dor said  he  had  bought  from  Thomas  Barker,  the  Bath  landscape 
painter,  for  fifty  guineas,  to  relieve  the  man  of  certain  debts.  He 
carried  it  down  the  stairs  himself,  laid  it  on  the  carriage  seat,  helped 
the  ladies  in,  then  mounted  himself,  and  saw  them  home.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Kate  urged  him  not  to  part  with  the  album;  at  least  to  keep 
it  until  he  died  and  leave  it  to  her  in  his  will.  "I  shall  never  see  you 
again,  and  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  foolish  old  creature  occasion- 
ally," he  replied.  The  carriage  stopped  at  their  door.  "May  God  bless 
you!"  the  old  man  murmured,  and  the  farewell  was  over.9 
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During  the  year  Landor  published  four  new  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions (three  in  the  Athenaeum,  one  in  the  Examiner),  a  letter  on 
Italian  politics,  one  on  his  theories  of  spelling,  and  a  long  article  on 
the  American  slavery  problem,  which  he  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
"Letter  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Waldo  Emerson"  and  pub- 
lished  in  a  newspaper  with  Holyoake's  aid.10  He  could  by  no  means 
accept  the  Northern  evaluation  of  the  struggle  between  the  states,  for 
he  conceived  that  the  Northern  states  themselves  had  clearly  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  slaveholders  in  their  slaves  as  a  property  right, 
even  to  the  extent  of  returning  fugitives.  Let  the  period  of  servitude 
be  fixed  at  ten  years,  he  proposed;  let  there  be  no  further  importation 
or  sale  of  slaves,  or  separation  of  families,  and  let  each  slave  on 
liberation  be  given  an  adequate  portion  of  land  in  perpetuity.  His 
reluctance  to  see  all  the  right  on  one  side  brought  him  a  polite  letter 
of  remonstrance  from  one  reader,  and  troubled  many  of  his  Northern 
friends.  He  predicted  also  in  a  letter  to  Kate  Field  that  Napoleon  III 
would  take  advantage  of  the  Civil  War  to  gain  power  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  "So  long  as  this  perfidious  scoundrel  exists  there  will  be 
no  peace  or  quiet  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe." lx 

In  the  heat  of  the  summer  Landor  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
some  alterations  in  the  terrace  attached  to  his  apartment,  so  that  he 
might  (by  putting  in  a  glass  door  where  a  window  then  was)  go  out 
onto  it  from  his  bedroom.  "On  this  terrace  I  shall  spend  all  my  Octo- 
ber days,  and — and — all  my  money!"  he  told  Kate  Field.  To  Browning 
he  never  mentioned  the  scheme,  but  of  course  Mrs.  Romagnoli  did 
so,  and  the  plan  was  dropped  perforce.12  "I  have  borne  the  heat  of 
the  summer  without  any  other  suffering  than  extreme  weakness,  which 
is  incidental  to  my  advanced  age,"  he  wrote  to  Browning  on  August  28. 
"A  walk  of  a  hundred  paces  tires  me  out,  so  that  I  confine  it  to  my 
room,  out  of  which  I  have  been  only  thrice  since  you  left  Florence." 
Kirkup,  though  he  had  been  dangerously  ill,  was  recovered  and  came 
often  to  see  Landor;  Count  Cottrell  came  occasionally.13 

An  interview  between  Browning  and  Forster  in  London  settled  that 
the  former  should  continue  his  supervision  over  Landor's  finances, 
even  though  he  was  no  longer  in  Italy,  The  inconvenience  to  Brown- 
ing, however,  troubled  the  old  man,  who  again  addressed  several 
letters  to  his  brother  Henry  and  attempted  once  more  to  cope  with 
his  own  budget.  Again  he  consulted  his  son  Charles,  and  again 
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thought  of  moving  to  new  lodgings  under  Charles's  supervision.  The 
suggestion  sprang  from  no  new  discontents  on  Landor 's  part:  "What- 
ever you  decide  on  I  will  do,5'  he  told  Browning  when  he  made  the 
proposal,  and  later,  "At  no  time  have  I  for  a  moment  felt  an  inclina- 
tion to  remove  from  my  present  quarters,  being  perfectly  content  with 
wife  and  husband  equally"  (Mrs.  Romagnoli  and  her  husband J.1* 

His  principal  grief  during  the  winter  of  1861-1862  came  from 
quite  another  matter.  In  October  he  got  word  from  the  Vicar  of  Wid- 
combe  Church  that  if  he  still  wished  to  be  buried  there,  his  grave 
must  be  made  at  once,  as  the  burial  ground  was  being  closed.  He 
ordered  the  work  to  be  done;  Sandford  (now  back  in  Bath)  advanced 
the  money  and  a  stone-walled  grave  was  made  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Widcombe  old  church  tower,  looking  toward  Prior  Park.  Charles 
promised  to  see  that  his  body  was  carried  to  England,  and  "Arnold, 
ungrateful  and  dishonest  as  he  is,  will  hardly  refuse  to  repay  him  the 
small  expenses  of  my  funeral."  He  composed  an  epitaph  and  sent  it 
to  Sandford: 

"Walter  Savage  Landor 
B.  January  30  -  1775.    D. 

His  Friends  were,  until  death, 

Southey,  Francis,  Julius  and  Augustus  Hare, 

G.P.R.  James,  and  Gen  W.  Napier"  10 

Sandford  having  written  as  if  the  whole  of  the  £10  5s.  were  paid  to 
the  masons,  Landor  packed  up  "a  Virgin  and  Child  painted  (it  is  said) 
by  Penni,  the  scholar  of  Raffael,  but  very  like  the  master,"  and  sent 
it  to  Arthur  Walker  for  forwarding  to  the  vicar  as  a  gift  and  in 
January  he  asked  Browning  to  see  that  Sandford  was  repaid  the  sum 
he  had  laid  out.  The  money  was  not  available. 

Landor  was  seriously  bewildered  by  the  news.  The  instant  he  re- 
ceived it,  he  begged  Browning  to  write  to  Arnold  for  the  money.  But 
the  shock  made  him  very  ill,  and  he  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  in  the 
hand  that  tried  next  day  to  deal  once  again  with  the  situation:  "Offer 
my  thanks  to  my  brother  Henry  for  all  past  kindnesses,  and  assure 
him  that  I  will  beg  Mr[s]  West  to  give  me  ten  pounds.  This  is  humili- 
ation— but  what  humiliation  have  I  not  undergone."  The  money  was 
soon  paid  by  young  Walter — "Arnold  refused  it,  and  his  worthy  mother 
said  Walter  was  the  richer,"  Landor  told  Sandford — but  the  thought 
of  his  humiliation  did  not  quickly  leave  the  old  man.10 
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"Pray  do  not  wish  me  any  more  birthdays,"  Landor  wrote  to 
Brickmann  as  he  reached  his  eighty-seventh.  "I  am  heartily  tired  of 
life,  and  have  reason  to  think  it  will  soon  be  over.  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  sciatica,  and  from  a  swimming  in  my  head,  worse  at 
night."  17  He  could  wish  that  his  brother  Henry  "felt  as  few  incon- 
veniences from  age  as  I  do  who  am  so  much  older,"  yet  "my  lumbago 
has  returned,  and  makes  it  painful  for  me  to  write  bending  over  the 
desk."  "[My  friends]  excuse  me  rising  from  my  chair,  which  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  some  pain.  I  get  about  two  hours  sleep,  begin- 
ning at  seven,  I  think,  and  lasting  til  nine,  when  I  am  called  to  break- 
fast. This  is  my  chief  meal."  He  ate  simply:  "My  dinner  never  exceeds 
three  or  four  ounces  [of  meat  when  my  appetite  is  at  the  best], — 
however,  I  take  a  large  cup  of  chocolate  for  breakfast,  and  an  egg 
for  supper." 1S  Apparently  he  let  his  beard  grow  again  for  the  winter.19 
As  for  clothes,  "It  is  now  above  4  years  since  I  have  spent  beyond 
twentyfive  shillings,  and  not  five  shillings  more  will  ever  be  required." 
(In  May  he  told  Browning,  "My  linen  is  in  rags;  but  rags  are  not 
seen  outside.")  "I  am  unable  to  walk  threescore  years  [yards],  or  to 
stand  on  my  legs  five  minutes,  or  three.  I  doze  twenty  times  in  the 
day  when  I  am  reading,  which  I  continue  nine  hours  in  the  twentyf  our 
and  until  the  lines  run  into  one  another,  and  the  letters  are  some 
larger  and  some  smaller.  I  neither  wish  nor  expect  to  live  throughout 
the  winter."  20  "Loss  of  memory  is  almost  a  blessing — for  I  read  a 
second  time  a  few  good  books  with  the  same  pleasure  as  the  first." 
"What  is  become  of  the  gay  youth  you  saw  at  Florence,"  he  asked 
Rose,  recalling  their  first  meeting  twenty-seven  years  earlier,  "not 
blooming  quite  like  Spring,  but  very  like  Spring  in  the  vicissitude  of 
sunshine  and  shower?"21 

"Before  I  burnt  a  huge  quantity  of  loose  papers,  I  put  together 
what  scraps  of  poetry  were  to  be  found  among  them,"  he  told  Eliza 
Linton  in  January.  "I  made  a  present  of  these  to  my  old  friend  Arthur 
Walker;  and  he  has  induced  Newby  to  publish  them,  which  he  will 
do,  perhaps,  in  March."22  This  is  the  earliest  reference  in  Landor's 
surviving  correspondence  to  the  last  book  he  ever  published.  Walker 
was  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  Landor 's  friends  in  these  later  years; 
every  week  he  wrote  to  the  old  man,  and  carried  out  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  whatever  commissions  Landor  imposed  on  him  in  England. 
But  the  fate  was  an  unfortunate  one  that  led  Landor  to  choose  him 
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as  editor,  or  induced  him  to  accept  the  task,  and  the  publisher  (whose 
business  was  ordinarily  with  popular  novels)  was  an  equally  unhappy 
choice.  For  though  Walker's  letters  show  him  a  devoted,  even  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  old  man,  they  also  show  him  somewhat  defective 
in  both  the  spelling  and  grammar  of  his  own  language;  his  facility 
with  Latin  was  presumably  less.  Browning  perhaps  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culties, for  he  volunteered  to  read  the  proofs,  but  Landor  declined. 
By  the  last  day  of  February,  Landor  had  received  five  long  proof 
slips  of  the  new  book.23 

Kate  Field  was  requested  to  secure  the  writings  carried  to  America 
by  "her  (almost)  namesake"  Fields,  but  the  letter  miscarried  and 
there  was  some  delay  on  that  account.  The  state  of  Landor's  manu- 
scripts was  worse  than  ever;  nearly  all  of  those  used  in  the  printing 
of  this  book  have  survived,  and  they  are  a  most  bewildering  assort- 
ment of  scraps,  badly  written,  blotted  and  corrected,  many  of  them 
containing  also  emendations  for  poems  sent  in  a  previous  allotment.24 
The  very  multiplicity  of  leaves,  and  the  variety  of  instructions  they 
contained,  show  with  what  energy  Landor  could  still  throw  himself 
into  such  a  project.  The  Yescombe  affair  was  still  much  on  his  mind: 
the  published  book  contains  three  English  epigrams  more  clearly 
libelous  than  those  of  which  he  had  been  convicted,  and  four  others 
as  bad  were  sent  to  Walker  but  mercifully  omitted.  He  was  slow  too 
to  discard  his  purpose  of  repeating  the  libels  in  prose.  The  delays  in 
printing  were  a  perpetual  source  of  complaint:  "I  was  in  hopes  that 
ere  this  day  I  should  have  been  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
Sweepings  from  under  the  study  table"  he  wrote  to  Browning  on  May 
25,  giving  one  of  the  six  titles  he  sent  to  Walker  at  various  times 
for  the  book  that  was  published  as  Heroic  Idyls.  "But  Mr  Newby  has 
delaid  the  third  proofsheet  for  three  entire  months.  Only  forty-eight 
pages  have  reacht  me."  25 

While  he  was  still  waiting  for  more,  he  suddenly  busied  himself 
for  a  fortnight  with  writing  and  transcribing  over  and  over  again  a 
pamphlet  which  he  thought  would  occupy  twenty  or  more  pages,  and 
which  he  sent  to  Walker  for  publication.  It  was  called  Letters  of  a 
Canadian,  and  presumably  dealt  with  the  war  in  America.  Walker 
submitted  it  to  Basil  Montagu  Pickering  for  publication,  and  Picker- 
ing (to  Landor's  indignation)  demanded  payment  in  advance.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  the  pamphlet,  except  that  it  was  actually  pub- 
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lished  by  someone  late  in  May  (Landor  acknowledged  some  copies 
on  June  5,  and  a  few  days  later  sent  instructions  for  presenting 
others  to  his  friends);  no  copy  can  now  be  traced.26 


The  necessity  of  repaying  Walter  for  the  construction  of  the  grave 
at  Widcombe,  and  perhaps  an  understandable  wish  to  have  some 
money  for  his  little  personal  expenses,  made  Landor  resolve  to  send 
off  some  of  his  pictures  to  London  for  sale  at  auction.  He  appointed 
Eliza  his  agent  and  begged  her  to  keep  half  the  proceeds.  In  May,  a 
case  was  made  and  thirteen  paintings  were  packed  into  it  and  taken 
to  the  customs  house  by  Walter.  The  authorities  insisted  that  a  valu- 
ation be  given,  and  Landor  supposed  that  they  would  make  him  pay 
a  duty  on  them.  "Having  just  sixpence-halfpenny  in  the  world,  this 
I  could  not  do."  "With  difficulty  I  am  witheld  from  burning  the 
pictures  in  the  garden,  for  I  should  never  bear  the  sight  of  them 
again.  ...  I  am  half  mad  with  vexation."  Not  least  vexing  was  the 
necessity  of  telling  Browning  of  his  failure  and  applying  for  the  five 
or  six  crowns  to  pay  for  the  useless  packing  cases.27 

In  August  he  made  another  attempt,  and  this  time  succeeded  in 
getting  two  pictures  dispatched  to  Browning,  who  was  requested  to 
get  BoxalFs  opinion  of  them,  see  to  their  sale,  and  reimburse  himself 
out  of  the  proceeds  for  what  he  might  have  to  advance  for  shipping 
charges.  One  of  these  was  the  "Last  Judgment"  which  Cardinal  Pacca 
had  given  to  Bishop  Baines  in  Bath,  from  whose  estate  Landor  tri- 
umphantly obtained  it  in  1847.  It  was  on  wood,  six  feet  long  and 
four  high,  and  he  attributed  it  variously  to  Bronzino  (or  Allori), 
Michelangelo,  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  The  other  painting  was 
"Christ  and  St.  Peter  on  the  Coast  of  Galilee,"  by  Carracci,  also  six 
feet  long,  but  only  three  feet  high,  which  came  from  the  grand  duke's 
villa  at  Pratolino.28 

Browning  received  the  pictures  on  October  19,  paid  charges  of 
nearly  six  pounds  on  them,  then  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do. 
"I  shall  be  sure  to  offend  [Landor],  whether  I  sell  the  ["Sebastian 
del  Piombo"]  for  £5,  or  buy  it  in  for  £6,"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Blagden.20 
He  therefore  represented  to  Landor  somehow  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
their  true  value,  at  least  until  spring,  and  Landor  resolved  that  they 
should  be  given  to  Eliza  Linton,  who  might  gain  something  for  herself 
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by  their  sale.  Linton,  however,  when  he  called  on  Browning,  found 
the  "Last  Judgment"  to  be  "a  poor  and  very  unpleasant  composition, 
too  large  and  too  unpleasant  to  be  hung  in  a  private  house,  a  gift  .  .  . 
neither  to  be  accepted  nor  refused."  It  is  also  very  probable  that  he 
was  reluctant  to  pay  the  shipping  charges.  Browning  helped  him  out 
of  his  embarrassment  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  graceful  to  let 
Landor's  brothers  have  the  painting,  since  they  were  supporting  the 
old  man.30  The  "Last  Judgment"  was  left  in  Browning's  care,  there- 
fore, until  Landor's  death,  when  Mrs.  Linton  apparently  was  given 
another  opportunity  to  claim  it  and  again  refused  for  lack  of  space; 
it  then  went  to  Robert  Landor,  who  reimbursed  Browning  for  the 
two-year-old  shipping  charges.31  Meanwhile,  in  November  1862,  both 
Browning  and  Linton  made  some  explanation  to  Landor  and  left  him 
to  grieve  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  Eliza's  poverty.32 


The  summer  of  1862  passed  well  enough  for  Landor,  busy  as  he 
was  with  his  new  book.  Countess  Baldelli  continued  to  take  him  out; 
late  in  May  she  delighted  him  with  an  expedition  to  visit  his  old 
acquaintance  the  Marchesa  Guadagni  (an  Englishwoman)  at  her 
magnificent  villa,  where  the  hostess  and  her  family  urged  him  to  come 
and  walk  in  the  garden  whenever  he  felt  disposed.  "I  think  my  swal 
lowtailed  old  black  coat  will  find  admittance,"  he  told  Browning.  At 
the  same  time,  his  physical  debilities  caused  him  to  remark,  "I  am 
almost  blind  and  deaf.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  there  is  a  nightingale 
within  a  few  paces  of  my  terrace.  This  bird  used  to  melt  my  heart, 
but  not  without  a  fair  accomplice.  I  shall  soon  be  blinder  and  deafer, 
when  the  earth  is  over  me:  this  is  a  comfort,  not  a  source  of 
sadness." 33 

In  August  the  British  consul  general  in  Venice  conveyed  to  him 
the  wish  of  several  men,  including  Austen  Layard  (whom  he  had 
known  as  a  playmate  of  Arnold),  that  he  write  the  epitaph  for  the 
tomb  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  who  had  died  in  that  city  two  years  earlier. 
"I  acceded  at  once — and  here  it  is: 

George  Payne  Raynsford  James, 

British  Consul  General  in  the  Adriatic, 

died  at  Venice,  aged  sixty,  on  the  ninth  of 

June  1860; 
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His  merits  as  a  writer  are  known  wherever  the  english  language 

is,  and  as  a  man  they  rest  on  the  hearts  of  many.  A  jew  friends 

have  erected  this  humble  and  perishable  monument."  34 

Perhaps  the  last  of  Walter  Savage  Lander's  political  writings  to 
appear  in  the  press  (by  no  means  the  last  he  wrote  for  that  purpose) 
was  a  letter  in  the  Times  for  June  26,  which  purported  to  have  been 
written  from  Leghorn  after  a  journey  to  Rome  made  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  Garibaldi.  It  brought  instantly  a  fearful  inquiry  from  Brown- 
ing, who  was  assured  that  Landor  had  never  left  Florence.  Browning 
was  not  a  little  angry  with  Arthur  Walker,  however,  for  having  trans- 
mitted the  letter  to  the  press — "to  receive  this  &  print  this,  knowing 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it!"  30  Browning  was  in  fact  wearying 
somewhat  under  Landor's  repeated  complaints  about  his  health  and 
well  being,  and  the  unpredictable  (but  one  would  think  quite  under- 
standable) attempts  he  made  to  get  a  bit  of  money  for  himself.  Lan- 
dor's brothers  and  cousins  were  hardly  inclined  to  give  him  or  his 
sons  any  sympathy  in  financial  matters,  and  Browning  was  necessarily 
influenced  by  what  he  heard  from  them.  Moreover,  he  was  sensitive 
about  his  relationship  to  those  who  provided  Landor  with  his  meager 
subsistence:  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  his  kindness  might  con- 
ceivably take  on  in  their  eyes  the  appearance  of  unwarranted  intrusion 
on  the  part  of  a  stranger.  So  it  happened  that  he  spoke  rather  sharply 
about  Landor  in  letters  to  so  intimate  a  friend  as  Isa  Blagden  at  this 
time;  but  no  trace  of  impatience  seems  ever  to  have  marred  the 
kindness  of  his  letters  to  Landor. 

One  economy  Browning  urged  on  Landor,  and  Landor  agreed:  to 
allow  himself  to  be  buried  at  Florence  instead  of  in  Bath,30  On  De- 
cember 23  he  made  another  will,  witnessed  by  his  sons  Walter  and 
Charles,  dividing  most  of  his  pictures  between  them;  in  addition,  he 
left  three  paintings  to  Browning  "and  all  my  latin  books  to  his  son 
Robert";  all  writings,  papers,  and  other  books  to  Arthur  Walker, 
"together  with  my  writing-desk  and  all  its  contents,  and  also  two 
landscapes  by  Wright  of  Derby,  and  the  S.  Andrea  by  Guido  over 
the  one  near  the  window."  Walker  brought  this  will  to  Browning's 
attention  after  Landor's  death,  and  Robert  Landor  of  Rugeley  was 
willing  to  have  it  proved  in  Florence  (where  it  would  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  Yescombes),  but  by  the  time  any  decision  was  made,  the  will 
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of  November  1859  had  already  been  proved  there.37  It  made  little 
difference:  as  Landor  said  when  he  made  it,  he  had  nothing  to  leave. 
Among  the  visitors  he  mentioned  in  his  Christmas  letter  to  Brown- 
ing was  "a  nephew  of  my  old  friend  General  Birch,  whom  I  first  knew 
in  Spain.  His  brother  Walter  was  my  most  intimate  friend  at  Rugby 
school  and  afterwards  at  college.  At  school  he  was  named  Sandy 
from  the  sobriety  of  his  manners — how  different  from  mine!"  There 
was  one  other  triumph  to  relate:  "Latterly  my  son  Walter  fancied 
that  he  found  me  in  worse  health  than  usual.  This  is  not  the  case. 
However,  he  sent  Doctor  [blank]  to  visit  me  and  prescribe.  He  made 
me  a  second  visit  and  found  me  well.  In  fact  I  did  not  take  his 
medicine — this  perhaps  accounts  for  it."  38 


On  January  19,  1863,  he  wrote  his  usual  birthday  letter  to  Rose, 
filled  with  news  of  his  friends  and  visitors,  and  in  good  spirits  even 
though  he  considered  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  leave  this 
world.  "In  ten  days  more  I  shall  enter  my  eighty-ninth  year,  and  I 
have  akeady  lost,  what  people  generally  lose  earlier,  much  of  my 
eye-sight  and  hearing,  and  my  two  front  teeth.  Do  not  laugh  at  this, 
it  is  quite  as  grievous  as  the  other!"  30  Then  on  his  own  birthday  he 
learned  from  Kitty  that  Mrs.  Paynter  had  died,  and  could  hardly 
hold  his  pen  for  grief.40  Two  days  later  when  he  acknowledged  Brick- 
mann's  birthday  letter,  he  was  still  deep  in  sadness:  "Seldom  do  I 
grieve  much  for  my  own  misfortunes,  which  are  many — but  those  of 
my  friends  oppress  me  insupportably." 41 

Progress  on  the  new  book  was  exceedingly  slow.  On  September  1, 
1862,  Landor  told  Browning,  "My  new  volume  will  not  come  out 
before  the  middle  of  next  month,"  and  fulminated  at  the  delays 
Newby  had  imposed.42  "I  am  in  no  hurry,"  he  scribbled  on  one  of 
the  scraps  he  sent  to  Walker.  "I  wish  I  could  say  I  am  in  no  anxiety," 
By  the  beginning  of  1863  Landor  had  seen  proofs  of  very  nearly  all 
the  English  poems,  but  the  printing  was  in  every  respect  unsatisfac- 
tory. "God  has  preserved  me  from  cutting  my  throat  after  this,"  he 
wrote  after  finding  four  abominable  errors.43  His  New  Year's  letter 
to  Walker  begged  almost  frantically  for  some  alteration  in  the  printing 
of  the  large  number  of  "Errata"  and  omissions  that  had  accumulated 
and  at  the  same  time  enclosed  more  English  poems,  which  would 
"certainly  [be]  the  last."  *4  On  February  24  Walker  told  him  that  he 
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had  recently  dispatched  a  considerable  quantity  of  proofs  (presumably 
second  proofs  of  some  of  the  English  poems)  and  that  the  Latin  por- 
tion of  the  volume  would  be  given  to  the  printer  the  moment  Landor 
returned  this  sheaf.  "Mr  Newby  says  he  must  finaly  close  the  English 
poems,  because  he  says  a  constant  supply  will  prevent  the  Latin  por- 
tion ever  being  commenced.  I  will  diligently  do  my  best  respecting 
the  errata." 45  By  the  time  the  first  Latin  proofs  arrived,  Landor  was 
ill  and  in  bad  spirits,  but  he  sent  a  list  of  corrections  for  about  twenty 
pages — "in  such  order  as  I  find  them"  (which  was  by  no  means  the 
numerical  sequence).46 

Throughout  the  spring  Countess  Baldelli  and  her  children  were 
regular  visitors,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  another  of  Walker's  sisters,  likewise 
brought  her  son  and  daughter.  The  countess  promised  to  give  Giallo 
a  home  after  his  master's  death.47  She  also  took  the  opportunity 
offered  by  Lander's  illness  and  depression  in  the  spring  to  put  "the 
truth"  before  him  as  she  sat  with  him.48  In  the  middle  of  May  Landor 
told  Walker  that  he  was  anticipating  one  of  the  terms  of  his  will  by 
sending  his  writing  desk,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the  countess  for 
Walker;  then  with  characteristic  impetuosity  he  got  the  desk  back 
from  her  within  a  fortnight  and  shipped  it  directly  to  Walker  in 
London. 

"Do  not  let  anything  in  the  desk  become  public.  Lest  should  this 
thing  happen  I  destroyed  all  my  letters  and  papers,  excepting  those 
few  papers  which  were  already  in  safe  hands.  [The  writingcase  .  .  . 
contains  the  only  valuables  I  possest — two  miniatures — keep  them  for 
my  sake — as  I  kept  them  for  theirs  they  represent.]  The  smaller 
miniature  is  a  portrait  of  the  Countesse  de  Molande,  who  came  to 
visit  me  at  my  villa  thirty  years  after.  The  [larger]  is  of  her  grandaugh- 
ter,  since  married  to  Mr  O'Donnell  of  Baltimore.  The  civil  war  in 
America  makes  me  anxious  about  her,  since  no  letter  from  her  has 
reacht  me  lately." 49 

It  is  very  clear  that  Landor  intended  Walker  to  replace  Forster  as  his 
final  editor  and  biographer. 

His  references  to  the  Heroic  Idyls,  however,  became  more  and  more 
impatient.  "I  regret  that  I  did  not  throw  into  the  fire  all  the  [proof- 
sheets]  ,"  he  wrote  in  the  middle  of  May.  When  he  received  a  few  more 
of  these  on  May  27,  he  wrote:  "It  grieves  me  that  I  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  printers  and  publishers.  Never  did  I  wish  to  be  the  gainer 
by  any  of  my  writings.  Mr.  Newby  may  dispose  of  these  last  as  he 
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pleases — Only  I  wish  he  may  not  mix  english  with  latin,  and  nonsense 
with  it  also."  50  Then  came  a  suggestion  from  Walker  that  he  was 
obliged  to  advance  money  for  the  book.  "You  have  had  trouble 
enough  about  my  book,"  Landor  replied,  "and  must  let  it  bear  its 
cross.  Not  a  farthing  shall  you  pay.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  give  me  a 
full  account  of  the  expenses  you  have  incurred.  .  .  .  Twice  I  have  been 
askt  the  favor  of  a  copy.  To  comply  with  this,  I  must  have  three  sent 
to  me.  I  have  not  recovered  my  spirits,  and  never  shall."  And  then, 
"Above  all  things  I  am  anxious  that  no  copy  of  the  book  be  sent  to  me. 
God  grant  me  patience  to  recover  from  what  I  have  suffered  already. 
The  sight  of  anything  relating  to  this  accursed  book  might  drive  me 
distracted  for  another  four  days  of  the  delirium  it  caused."  51 

The  friendship  with  Walker  could  not  stand  the  strain.  On  July  16 
Landor  wrote  to  Browning:  "Probably  by  this  time  you  will  have  re- 
cieved  my  Hellenic  Idyls.  I  entrusted  them  to  a  friend  who  I  believed 
would  have  attended  to  the  printing.  It  seems  he  was  too  occupied 
in  things  more  important.  Proof-sheets  were  sent  to  me  so  full  of 
Errata,  for  me  to  correct,  that  in  my  desperation,  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  I  threw  732  letters  with  every  loose  [sheet]  of  paper,  into  the 
stove,  lest  in  future  they  should  find  their  way  into  the  proofs."  C2  For 
another  three  months,  until  Landor  saw  a  copy  of  the  book,  there  was 
no  actual  break  with  Walker,  but  his  feelings  were  plainly  enough  indi- 
cated when  on  August  25  a  Dedication  to  a  new  friend  was  sent  to 
England  to  take  its  place  at  the  front  of  the  book.  It  concluded  with 
the  sentence,  "All  my  old  friends  are  dead,  let  their  place  continue  to 
be  supplied  by  Edward  Twisleton." 


Twisleton  came  to  Florence  in  April,  accompanied  by  his  American 
niece  and  nephew,  the  Parkman  children,  and  bearing  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Browning.  "He  found  me  I  will  not  say  on  my  last 
legs,"  Landor  told  Browning,  "but  really  and  truly  on  no  legs  at  all. 
These  last  three  days  I  have  been  extremely  ill,  totally  deaf  during  two 
of  them,  and  almost  insensible.  .  .  .  Today  I  feel  better — Much  so 
owing  to  this  visit."  The  younger  Walter  meanwhile  informed  the  , 
family  in  England  that  on  April  18  his  father  had  been  taken  ill  with 
a  "congestion  of  the  Brain"  and  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  attending  him. 
Less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  first  visit,  Landor  wrote  again  to  Brown- 
ing: "Two  visits  I  have  recieved  from  your  friend  Twislestone  have 
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overjoyed  me.  He  has  tolerated  my  half-deafness  and  has  nearly  cured 
the  other  half.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  find  a  well-bred  man  anywhere. 
Mr.  Twisleton  adds  good  sense  to  goodhumour  and  sound  scholarship." 
As  Landor  recovered  his  strength,  Twisleton's  calls  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  when  he  departed  on  May  23,  Landor  ventured  to  refer  to 
him  in  a  letter  to  Browning  as  "our  friend  Thisslethwait."  Only  a 
fortnight  later  he  was  pleased  and  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Twisleton 
from  London,  and  the  correspondence  continued  to  make  pleasant  the 
last  year  of  his  life.53 

On  May  22  Landor  carried  out  another  of  the  provisions  of  his  will 
of  the  preceding  December  by  shipping  off  to  Browning  a  case  of 
books — "a  variety  of  trash — among  it  you  will  find  some  latin  books 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  studious  Robert,  and  two  or  three  copies 
of  Translations  from  the  arabic  and  persian.  .  .  .  Inadvertently  I  have 
packt  up  some  letters  from  a  dear  friend  which,  being  so  innocent  you 
may  read  and  burn."  This  time  Landor  took  care  that  the  carriage 
was  prepaid.  The  shipment  was  larger  than  his  disparaging  remark 
suggests,  especially  with  respect  to  copies  of  his  own  early  works,  and 
that  Browning  was  not  ungrateful  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
he  inscribed  each  of  the  books  intended  for  his  son  as  the  gift  of 
Landor. 5i 

Probably  the  shipment  of  these  books,  and  of  the  writing  case,  are  to 
be  linked  with  the  occasion  that  arose  for  Landor  to  make  yet  another 
will.  During  the  winter  Arnold  was  stricken  with  paralysis  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  the  stroke  was  so  serious  that  for  long 
it  looked  as  if  he  might  not  survive  his  father.515  On  May  17,  therefore, 
Landor  wrote  out  on  a  scrap  of  paper  what  was  in  effect  a  codicil  to 
his  earlier  will,  with  Elizabeth  Romagnoli  as  one  witness: 
"After  my  son  Arnold's  decease  I  hereby  leave  and  bequeathe  to  my 
son  Walter  Savage  Landor  my  villa  at  St.  Domenico,  together  with  all 
its  furniture,  its  books,  plate  and  pictures,  as  also  its  gardens,  farm- 
house, and  farm,  a  sufficiency  having  in  a  jointure  of  five  hundred 
pounds  ayear  been  settled  on  their  mother.  My  son,  Walter,  in  case 
of  his  elder  brother's  death,  will  pay  to  Charles  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  leaving  to  him  all  the  other  property  now 


mine." 


This  codicil  was  registered  in  Florence  about  nine  months  after 
Arnold's  death  on  April  2,  1871,  but  was  never  executed.60  In  the 
division  of  the  property,  the  villa  went  to  Julia,  then  to  her  daughter 
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(who  married  a  Count  Negroni  in  1867),  and  was  sold  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 


By  the  latter  part  of  May,  Landor  had  regained  a  large  portion  of 
his  health  and  spirits.  "I  am  recovering  from  my  total  deafness,"  he 
told  Browning,  "and  I  can  write  a  little,  but  not  long  together,  nor 
perhaps  not  very  legibly."  The  summer  passed  without  incident  and 
left  little  record.  He  was  again  busy  with  an  old  enthusiasm:  "Latterly 
I  have  spent  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day  in  reading  the  novels  and 
romances  of  my  friend  James.  At  present  I  have  gone  thro'  scarcely  a 
third  —  for  I  believe  there  are  about  forty  volumes."  S7  He  received  a 
newspaper  from  the  younger  Charles  Brown  in  New  Zealand,  and 
renewed  his  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  had  held  the 
young  man's  father.58  Walter  frequently  took  him  out  in  his  carriage. 
"One  morning  he  drove  to  the  place  the  most  interesting  to  me  of  any 
in  Florence,"  Landor  told  Browning.  "You  may  divine  where  it  is, 
A  white  slab  commemorates  the  residence  of  Mrs  Browning."  The 
shipment  of  his  books  carried  him  back  sixty  years  and  more  to  the 
dates  of  their  composition,  and  he  explained  how  he  happened  to 
write  the  "(so-called)  translations  from  the  arabic  and  persian,"  and 
"The  Phocseans."  "Forster  very  judiciously  omitted  [the  latter]  in 
my  printed  large  volumes,  but  I  am  persuaded,  now,  that  it  is  worth 
preserving  as  a  curiosity  of  the  kind."  He  went  so  far  as  to  revise 
some  of  these  earlier  publications  in  the  summer  and  autumn.50  The 
thought  of  Forster  reminded  him  of  some  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Twisleton,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  October  7:  "I  forget,  and 
have  long  forgotten,  what  caused  my  correspondence  with  [Forster] 
to  cease.  Certainly  I  saw  reason  for  it  at  the  time,  and  he  must  also 
have  seen  it,  otherwise  he  would  have  come  to  an  explanation."00 
Twisleton  replied,  "I  know  very  little  of  Mr  Forster;  but  a  little  time 
ago  when  you  had  some  trouble,  he  spoke  in  such  a  manner  of  you 
that  I  thought  I  should  be  well  satisfied,  at  a  pinch,  to  have  an  equally 
staunch  friend.  This  was  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  you." 
For  the  moment  the  matter  rested  there.61 

The  sight  of  his  Heroic  Idyls  about  October  16  threw  Landor  into 
a  passion  so  violent  that  he  never  again  recovered  completely  his 
intellectual  balance.  There  was  something  of  a  repetition  of  the  state 
brought  on  by  his  treatment  at  the  villa  five  years  earlier:  the  mind 
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and  body  decayed  rapidly  and  together,  and  the  Indian  summer  of 
the  four  years  that  followed  Browning's  rescue  of  him  was  now  over. 
He  sent  to  Twisleton  what  appears  to  have  been  some  public  apology 
for  the  volume,  to  be  inserted  in  the  press.  He  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  another  volume,  manuscripts  for  which  he  en- 
closed, and  to  get  from  Newby  what  Newby  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
omit.  He  begged  Eliza  Linton  to  send  a  sheet  of  corrections  to  the 
publisher,  whom  he  gradually  began  to  confuse  with  the  Edinburgh 
publishers  of  Dry  Sticks  and  The  Hellenics;  and  with  these  two  books 
he  also  confused  the  title  of  his  Last  Fruit,  He  wrote  bitterly  to  Walker, 
more  than  once.  He  returned  to  the  publisher  a  corrected  copy  of 
Heroic  Idyls,  with  additions,  and  requested  that  it  be  republished 
in  the  new  form;  one  alteration  was  the  omission  of  the  poem  hon- 
oring Walker's  feats  in  the  Crimean  War,  but  some  sense  of  fairness 
made  him  reconsider  the  omission.  More  manuscripts  were  sent  to 
Twisleton:  "Dr  Walker  has  written  to  me  a  most  abuse  letter,  de- 
claring he  never  saw  the  poems  left  unprinted  in  the  volume.  Few  of 
these  I  retain,  and  you  now  see  them.  Many  are  irrecoverably  lost.  .  .  . 
Let  [the  lines  to  Walker  in  p  115]  stand.  He  told  me  his  exploits; 
if  true,  it  would  be  shabby  to  expunge  them."  Perhaps  (Landor  sug- 
gested to  Twisleton  in  November)  Forster,  "who  published  my  huge 
volumes,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  write  my  Life,  might  be 
disposed  to  collect  the  remainder  of  my  earlier  and  later  poetry, 
omitting  what  is  worthless  in  it — and  there  is  much  such."  The 
Yescombe  business  began  to  haunt  him  again:  "In  My  Life,  the  in- 
justice I  have  suffered  will  surely  be  fully  stated,  even  if  no  friendly 
hand  writes  it. — Nothing  can  be  added  to  your  honor,  which  requires 
none — mine  does  require  this  little."  By  the  middle  of  December, 
the  confusion  was  complete,  and  one  of  his  letters  to  Twisleton  wholly 
incoherent.62 

About  this  time,  Newby  was  rash  enough  to  forward  to  Landor  an 
extract  from  a  biography  of  him  which  Newby  proposed  to  pub- 
lish: whether  Walker  played  any  part  in  this  business  is  not  clear. 
"Two  days  afterward,"  Landor  wrote  to  Twisleton  on  December  13 
with  a  hand  that  could  hardly  hold  the  pen,  "I  wrote  to  Mr  Forster. 
I  have  been  extremely  ill  since."  63  On  December  14  Forster  received 
this  letter: 

"Well  do  I  know  the  friendship  you  had  for  me,  and  have  grieved 
over  its  interruption.  I  would  not  now  write  but  for  the  promise  you 
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once  held  out  to  me  that  you  might  consent  to  be  my  biographer. 
Last  week  I  received  a  most  insolent  letter  from  [Mr.  Newby],  con- 
taining a  note  from  a  person  connected  with  him  informing  me  that 
he  was  writing  my  life.  He  gave  me  a  specimen,  full  of  abuse  and 
falsehood.  This  I  communicated  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Twisleton. 
If  you  still  retain  a  thought  of  becoming  my  biographer,  I  hope  you 
will  protect  me  from  this  injustice.  How  often  have  I  known  you 
vindicate  from  unmerited  aspersions  honest  literary  men!  Unhappily 
no  friend  has  been  found  hitherto  who  takes  any  such  interest  in 
Walter  Landor.64 

By  December  20,  after  more  than  a  month's  bout  with  bronchitis, 
he  had  become  desperately  weakened  with  sciatica.  "Happy  christmas 
and  happy  new  year  and  many  such  to  you,"  he  wrote  to  Twisleton, 
"God  grant  that  I  may  not  live  to  pass  thro  many  days  and  nights  like 
the  last  seven."  cs 


The  final  chapter  of  Landor's  life  is  the  story  of  an  old  man  barely 
a  step  from  the  grave,  physically  helpless,  his  mind  much  dimmed, 
and  yet  on  the  whole  contented;  as  his  strength  diminished,  so  did 
his  power  of  anger  and  his  capacity  for  unhappiness.00  He  became  un- 
aware of  the  passing  of  time;  many  of  his  last  letters  were  badly  mis- 
dated, and  he  even  forgot  how  old  he  was.  His  memory  made  strange 
associations;  when  a  letter  from  Monckton  Milnes  (now  Lord  Hough- 
ton)  early  in  December  mentioned  both  Houghton's  happy  family  and 
his  first  visit  to  Landor  at  the  villa,  Landor  in  reply  explained  at 
some  length  why  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  in  1835,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  recent  occurrence.67  His  hearing  and  sight  were  both 
almost  gone,  and  so  he  could  take  little  pleasure  in  company,  even 
that  of  his  old  friends.  Kirkup  continued  to  visit  him,  but  as  Landor 
complained  of  the  fatigue  of  talking  to  him  on  account  of  Kirkup's 
deafness,  he  made  his  visits  short  ones  and  only  frequent  enough  to 
show  that  he  took  no  offense.68 

Charles  and  Walter  were  in  almost  constant  attendance.  In  Decem- 
ber the  old  man  was  so  helpless  that  he  was  unable  to  get  into  bed 
"without  the  laborious  help  of  two  persons,"00  one  of  whom  was 
usually  Charles.  A  visitor,  looking  in  vain  for  the  Via  Nunziatina 
(which  had  changed  its  name),  was  finally  directed  by  a  passer-by 
who  said,  "I  know  where  he  lives  for  his  son  passes  my  door  almost 
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every  day,  as  he  goes  to  visit  him."  One  or  other  of  the  two  frequently 
slept  in  the  Via  della  Chiesa  when  their  father  was  so  helpless,  be- 
cause the  old  man  was  afraid  of  their  returning  late  to  the  villa  on 
account  of  brigands.70 

He  was  still  able  to  take  pleasure  in  the  letters  he  received,  and 
his  answers  to  them,  though  short,  show  no  diminution  of  affection 
and  no  confusion  as  to  the  person  to  whom  he  was  writing.  "I  must 
once  more  express  to  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  continual  acts  of 
your  kindness  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  Henry  as  he  remembered  Henry's 
birthday.71  "Your  remembrance  is  very  delightful  to  me,"  he  told 
Lord  Houghton.  "I  did  not  congratulate  you  on  your  elevation  to 
the  peerage  —  it  elevates  others.  Believe  me,  I  am  more  gratified  by 
the  account  you  have  given  me  of  your  domestic  happiness.  How  dif- 
ferent is  yours  from  mine!"  When  Forster  accepted  the  prof  erred  rec- 
onciliation, Landor  replied:  "I  write  instantly  on  receiving  your  gen- 
erous and  manly  letter.  Severe  sciatica  has  deprived  me  both  of  loco- 
motion and  of  sleep,  but  not  of  gratitude.  I  have  been  able  to  write 
what  I  am  now  writing  with  great  difficulty.  Were  it  possible,  I  would 
answer  at  the  same  time  Browning's  ever-kind  letter.  Will  you  send 
this  to  him,  which  says  all  I  could  say.  .  .  .  May  both  of  you  enjoy 
as  many  happy  new-years  as  I  have  endured  of  unhappy  ones,  and 
may  you  ever  believe  that  no  man  is  more  affectionately  yours  than 
Walter  Landor."  72 

There  continued  to  be  trouble  with  the  landlord,  who  apparently 
wanted  to  encroach  on  Landor's  terrace  and  who  increased  the  rent, 
but  Browning's  replies,  by  their  very  assurance  that  Mrs.  Romagnoli 
was  instructed  to  follow  Landor's  slightest  wish  with  respect  to 
changing  his  lodgings,  kept  him  contented  where  he  was.73 


On  March  29,  1864,  a  twenty-six-year-old  youth  with  abundant  red 
hair  and  exuberant  enthusiasm  called  at  93  Via  della  Chiesa  bearing 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord  Houghton.  He  found  the  old  man 
too  much  weakened  and  confused  by  the  intrusion  to  comprehend  the 
introduction.  The  young  man  withdrew,  discouraged  and  depressed, 
fearing  that  he  was  too  late- 

"But  taking  heart  of  grace,"  Algernon  Swinburne  wrote  to  Houghton 
two  days  later,  "I  wrote  him  a  line  of  apology  and  explanation,  saying 
why  and  how  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  call  upon  him  after  you  had 
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furnished  me  with  an  introduction.  That  is,  expressing  (as  far  as  was 
expressible)  my  immense  admiration  and  reverence  in  the  plainest 
and  sincerest  way  I  could  manage.  To  which  missive  of  mine  came  a 
note  of  invitation  which  I  answered  by  setting  off  again  for  his  lodg- 
ing. ...  [I]  found  him  as  alert,  brilliant,,  and  altogether  delicious  as 
I  suppose  others  may  have  found  him  twenty  years  since.  ...  If 
both  or  either  of  us  die  to-morrow,  at  least  to-day  he  has  told  me  that 
my  presence  here  has  made  him  happy;  he  said  more  than  that — 
things  for  which  of  course  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  but  which  are 
not  the  less  pleasant  to  hear  from  such  a  man.  There  is  no  other  man 
living  from  whom  I  should  so  much  have  prized  any  expression  of 
acceptance  or  goodwill  in  return  for  my  homage.  ...  I  should  like 
to  throw  up  all  other  things  on  earth  and  devote  myself  to  playing 
valet  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  I  would  black  his  boots  if  he 
were  chez  moi.  He  has  given  me  the  shock  of  adoration  which  one 
feels  at  thirteen  towards  great  men."  74 

They  talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  Landor  said,  as  al- 
ways, that  he  had  no  belief  or  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject.  He 
accepted  the  dedication  of  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  and  the 
younger  man  hoped  against  hope  and  reason  that  he  would  live  to 
read  it,  but  the  book  was  half  a  year  too  late.76 

Swinburne  rose  to  go  after  half  an  hour.  Landor  presented  him 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wished  to  take  of  the  Italian  Conversation, 
Savonarola  e  il  Priore  di  San  Marco,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
the  young  man's  visit.  He  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  friend" — "let 
me  now  and  forever  call  you  so." 76  A  day  or  so  later,  the  young  man 
received  a  note  addressed  merely  to  "Swinburne,  Esq." 
"My  dear  friend 

"So  totally  am  I  exhausted  that  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen,  to 
express  my  vexation  that  I  shall  be  unable  ever  to  converse  with  you 
again.  Eyes  and  intellect  fail  me — I  can  only  say  that  I  was  much 
gratified  by  your  visit,  which  must  be  the  last,  and  that  I  remain 
ever  Your  obliged 

"W.  Landor."77 


Of  the  friends  less  known  to  fame  who  saw  Landor  in  these  last 
days,  one  was  Mrs.  West,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  dated  back 
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more  than  thirty  years.  She  stayed  for  some  weeks  in  Florence,  and 
when  she  left  in  April  he  was  too  ill  to  see  her  for  a  farewell.78 
Twisleton  came  again  early  in  May  and  carried  back  with  him  to 
Forster  a  bundle  of  papers  and  (for  the  biography)  many  of  the 
letters  Landor  had  received  since  his  return  to  Italy.79  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  the  younger  Augustus  Hare  and  his  foster  mother  were 
in  Florence,  and  Augustus  called  several  times  on  his  old  friend. 

At  first  he  had  difficulty  finding  the  street,  not  knowing  its  new 
name,  but  once  he  was  properly  directed,  he  recognized  the  house 
at  once,  by  seeing  a  number  of  pictures  on  the  wall  through  the  up- 
per windows,  just  as  he  used  to  see  them  at  Bath.  The  street  was  a 
quiet  one,  and  there  were  no  houses  opposite — only  a  wall  and  garden 
with  green  trees,  into  which  the  old  man  could  look.  The  house  im- 
pressed him  as  a  most  primitive  Italian  lodging,  over  a  shop.  The 
first  room,  barely  but  sufficiently  furnished,  was  a  sitting  room;  the 
center  room  was  a  dark,  rather  close  bedroom,  and  the  third  Hare 
thought  Landor  did  not  use.  The  three  opened  into  each  other,  so 
that  Landor  was  easily  moved  from  his  bed  to  his  chair.  An  Italian 
maid — a  rather  slipshod  girl — appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
when  Hare  first  rang,  and  said,  "He  is  probably  asleep,  but  I  will 
take  in  the  card."  Landor  was  awake,  Hare  heard  the  familiar  voice, 
and  was  led  into  the  room.  Later  a  very  nice-looking  person  appeared, 
who  seemed  to  be  English,  and  who  must  have  been  Mrs.  Romagnoli. 
"[Landor]  was  sitting  in  a  long  low  room  which  was  shabbily  fur- 
nished, but  not  uncomfortable.  A  few  second  rate  pictures  hung  to- 
gether near  him  on  the  wall,  under  them  was  a  table  with  a  few  books, 
— on  the  other  side  of  him  a  low  stand  with  pens  and  ink,  and  a 
brown  spitz  dog,  something  like  Pomero,  but  not  pretty.  But  he  looked 
— oh  so  worn, — so  changed,- — such  a  wreck, — such  a  shadow.  Very, 
very  thin,  with  trembling  hands, — his  head  bowed  very  low  upon  his 
breast.  He  looked  up  as  I  came  in  with  a  glad  eager  smile, — but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  me  he  was  glad  to  see.  I  doubt  if  he  remembered 
me  individually  at  all  that  day, — it  was  the  family  name.  *0h,'  he 
said,  'it  was  such  a  happiness  to  me  to  see  the  name, — Francis, 
Julius,  Augustus'  (he  repeated  over  and  over  again)  *I  miei  tre 
Imperatori.  They  were  the  dearest  friends  I  ever  had.  I  never  loved 
any  family  so  much  as  yours.  I  loved  Francis  most,  Julius  next  and 
Augustus  next.'  His  expression  varied  like  fitful  gleams  of  light. 
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Sometimes  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  altogether.  'Whose  son  are 
you?'  he  said.80  I  spoke  of  my  adopted  mother  being  at  Florence. 
'Then  tell  the  widow  of  Augustus  to  come  and  see  me/  he  said. 
"When  I  first  went  in,  he  told  me  he  had  quite  lost  the  power  of  speech 
and  he  retained  this  idea  throughout,  insisting  on  writing  often  his 
words  on  slips  of  paper,  which  he  was  quite  able  to  do,  though  slowly. 
He  is  however  quite  intelligible,  though  the  voice  is  very  weak 
and  he  probably  thinks  it  is  gone,  from  his  own  extreme  deafness, 
which  obliges  you  to  write  almost  everything  you  wish  him  to  under- 
stand, on  paper  yourself. 

"4I  shall  die  soon,'  he  said.  'I  have  been  very  ill,  I  am  very  weak. 
I  cannot  move  alone  from  the  bed  to  this  chair.'  He  generally  forgot 
that  he  was  talking  English  and  spoke  almost  every  other  sentence  in 
Italian.  His  mind  is  quite  clear;  he  said,  'I  remember  quite  well,  I 
can  also  read.' 

".  .  .  The  next  time  my  [foster]  mother  went  to  see  him,  and  he  was 
very  much  delighted  to  see  her.  'Do  you  remember  her?'  'To  be 
sure  I  remember  her,  who  that  has  seen  her  has  ever  forgotten  her?9 
He  showed  us  his  pictures,  and  made  us  go  into  the  bedroom  beyond, 
to  see  others  which  were  there.  He  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  quiet 
situation." 

There  must  be  little,  Hare  told  Kitty  Landor,  that  the  old  man 
could  want.  He  got  up  about  noon,  and  went  to  bed  at  six.  When 
he  was  up  he  never  moved  from  his  chair,  where  he  read  to  him- 
self. He  generally  had  a  plate  of  strawberries  by  him  on  a  high  stool. 
From  the  Val  d'Aosta  Hare  wrote  a  note  of  farewell  as  he  returned 
to  England.81 

About  the  time  Hare  and  his  mother  left  Florence,  Aubrey  de 
Vere  and  Coventry  Patmore  passed  through.  De  Vere  and  Landor 
had  corresponded,  but  never  met.  Now  he  stopped  three  times  at  the 
Via  della  Chiesa  and  succeeded  in  seeing  the  old  man  but  once.  He, 
like  Swinburne,  could  speak  of  his  "much  gratitude  for  many  happy 
hours  &  weeks9'  that  he  owed  to  Landor,  and  Landor  could  have  re- 
turned the  compliment,  for  he  had  read  often  and  with  pleasure  the 
works  of  both  De  Vere  and  Patmore.  "He  complains  .  .  .  that  his  eyes 
are  bad,"  De  Vere  told  Browning,  "but  I  found  him  with  a  book  in 
his  hand, — Dickens."  82 

A  month  later,  on  June  26,  Landor  himself  wrote  to  Browning:  "It 
is  now  several  weeks  since  I  totally  lost  my  voice  and  hearing.  My 
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last  effort  of  writing  is  being  made  now,  to  thank  you  for  your  in- 
numerable proofs  of  kindness,  and  to  say  that  I  have  ever  been  most 
justly  and  affectionately  your  obliged  Walter  Landor."83  It  was  not, 
however,  his  last  letter,  even  to  Browning.  The  last  letters  all  con- 
tained echoes  of  the  old  wrath:  weak  thunder  against  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Ellen  Duke  on  July  3,  a  bill  of  complaints  against  his 
landlord  to  Browning  on  August  18,  and  to  Forster  the  last  of  all, 
on  September  9: 

"My  dear  Forster,  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
the  letter  I  receive  from  you  to-day.  I  lost  my  senses  for  five  days 
and  nights  in  consequence  of  a  verdict  obliging  me  to  pay  so  vast  a 
sum  for  exposing  ...  I  must  leave  off.  My  head  is  splitting.  You 
will  print  what  I  sent  you." 

"My  son  Charles  undres[ses]  me,  and  I  do  not  give  any  trouble," 
he  told  Browning.  "I  dine  on  soup.  .  .  .  My  weakness  is  such  that 
rny  son  Charles  lifts  me  into  bed — I  give  no  trouble.  I  eat  but  an 
ounce  of  meat.  ...  I  hope  your  son  Robert  is  all  he  promised  to 
be."81  The  last  letter  he  received  from  Browning  brought  news  of 
"your  old  friend  Trelawny,  who  spoke  of  you  with  great  interest." 
"[I]  can  only  hope,"  it  continued,  "that  there  is  compensation  [for 
your  weakness]  in  the  permanence  of  the  intellectual  vigour,  and  that, 
come  what  will,  you  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinarily  gifted 
of  men."  Forster  insisted  that  it  was  not  to  be  believed  "that  the 
laugh  which  used  to  shake  us  all  with  mirth  is  to  be  heard  by  us 
no  more."85 


For  several  days  Landor  suffered  from  a  bad  cold.  Charles  sent  for 
a  doctor,  but  his  father  would  not  see  him.  By  the  time  he  con- 
sented to  see  an  English  physician,  the  catarrh  was  very  severe. 
On  Friday,  September  16,  he  kept  his  bed  for  the  first  time.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Walter  was  there,  and  at  eleven 
Charles  came  with  the  doctor.  A  few  minutes  afterward  Landor  said 
he  would  take  a  pill;  then  he  changed  his  mind  and  tried  to  drink, 
then  laid  down  his  head  and  died.80  The  daughter  who  had  not  seen 
him  for  five  years  came  down  from  the  villa  that  very  day  to  see 
her  father  for  the  last  time.  He  looked,  said  someone,  very  grand — 
like  a  majestic  marble  statue.  On  the  evening  of  September  19  he 
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was  buried  not  far  from  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
at  Florence,  the  service  conducted  by  the  Rev.  I.  H.  S.  Pcndletcm, 
chaplain  of  the  British  Church.  Only  his  two  younger  sons  followed 
the  body  to  the  grave.  To  his  remaining  friends  in  Florence,  it  seemed 
a  hurried  burial;  "We  should  have  kept  him  longer,  but  as  the  wcatluu 
was  very  warm,  the  body  began  to  be  offensive,"  Julia  explained  to 
Ellen.87 

Sandford  wrote  from  Bath  and  offered  to  assist  in  the  burial  of 
the  body  there,  but  Mrs.  Landor  replied  on  October  1,  "Mr.  Lander's 
wishes  for  the  last  two  years  were  to  be  buried  in  Florence  and  he 
told  my  son  Charles  that  when  he  went  out,  he  would  go  to  the 
Cemetery,  to  choose  the  spot,  where  he  would  like  to  be  buried,  there- 
fore we  think  he  may  as  well  be  left  where  he  is,  especially  as  it  was 
his  last  wish."  To  which  young  Walter  added,  "The  grave  at  Wid- 
combe  may  be  left  for  me  inasmuch  as  I  paid  for  it  and  consequcnlly 
may  consider  it  mine."  An  inscription  was  therefore  composed  by 
friends  for  a  stone  at  Widcombc,  saying  that  "Ilia  long  cherished 
desire  to  He  in  this  Churchyard  was  frustrated  by  his  death  at  Florence 
17  September  1864,"  but  if  such  memorial  was  ever  actually  creeled, 
it  has  now  disappeared. 

In  Florence,  the  upright  stone  read: 

"Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

Waller  Savage  Landor 

born  30th  day  of  January  /77/J 

died  on  the  17th  of  September  HIM, 

This  last  sad  tribute 
oj  his  wife  and  children"  8H 

The  Italian  stonecutter  is  said  to  have  boggled  the  unfamiliar  letter 
"w"  in  the  final  line  and  to  have  spelled  the  word  **coifc.M  H$t  Hut  the 
stone  was  poor,  and  the  inscription  soon  faded.  Recently,  it  hu»  been 
replaced  by  a  flat  marble  slab  which  (for  convenience  in  wading  it 
from  a  path)  lies  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  body,  and 
taking  their  hint  from  the  close  of  Forster'B  biography,  the  admirctm 
who  erected  the  new  memorial  inscribed  on  it  eight  linen  from  Swin- 
burne's poem  "In  Memory  of  Walter  Savage  Landor*" 


And  thoUy  his  Florence,  to  thy  trust 

Receive  and  keep. 
Keep  safe  his  dedicated  dust, 

His  sacred  sleep. 

So  shall  thy  lovers,  come  from  far, 

Mix  with  thy  name 
As  morning-star  with  evening-star 

His  faultless  fame. 

Ginllo  remained  for  some  weeks  with  Mrs.  Romagnoli,  then  the 
Countess  Baldolli  claimed  him.90  Landor's  will  of  1859  was  proved 
on  November  5,  1864,  Some  weeks  later  Thomas  Trollope  met  Mrs. 
Triimlor  on  the  street  and  found  her  furious  over  it,  since  it  made  no 
mention  of  any  of  his  children.  And  she  was  very  furious  against 
Browning,  who  was  an  executor  to  the  will — "it  seemed  to  me  unrea- 
sonably," Trollope  remarked.  With  some  expectation  of  such  notice 
from  Lundor's  family,  Browning  assured  the  relatives  in  England  and 
Isa  Blugden  that  he  would  not  accept  any  scrap  of  the  old  man's 
property,  excepting  any  papers  that  he  may  have  wished  Browning  to 
examine,  preserve,  or  destroy.  "T  have  been  more  than  rewarded  for 
my  poor  pains  by  being  of  use  for  five  years  to  the  grand  old  ruin  of  a 
genius,  »weh  as  T  don't  expect  to  see  again."01 

"Five  years  care  about  him,  and  now  he  is  past  me,"  wrote  Brown- 
ing. **ff«  has  written  passages  not  exceeded  in  beauty  and  subtlety 
by  any  literature  tluit  I  am  acquainted  with;  ,  *  .  he  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  nobody  else  -  -the  grand  old  solitary 
rwm,  beset  by  weaknesses  just  as,  in  his  own  words,  *lhe  elephant 
is  devoured  by  ants  in  his  inaccessible  solitudes.'  Bless  us,  if  he  had 
let  the  world  tame  him  and  strap  a  tower  on  his  broad  back,  what 
hnvoc  he  would  have  made  in  the  enemy's  ranks!~as  it  was,  they 
let  off  squibba  at  him  and  he  got  into  a  rage  and  ran  off,  topaey- 
turveying  hfa  friends  right  and  left,  .  ,  .  Poor  L  ended!*'02  "[He 
wual  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  strange  mistaking**,  and  unfortunate  hasti- 
nesses of  judgement  and  temper,  was  gifted  with  more  extraordinary 
endowment**,  aa  well  of  heart  as  of  head,  than  ever  met  in  a  man 
before,  HO  far  an  my  experience  goes.  The  weakness  is  already  past 
and  forgotten,  but  that  royalty  of  intellect  will  be  increasingly  per- 
ceived by  the  world.0  M 
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The  works  most  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Notes  are  listed  in  the  Selected  Bibliog- 
raphy beginning  on  page  615.  For  books  and  articles  less  frequently  used,  full 
information  is  given  at  the  first  reference  in  the  Notes  to  any  chapter,  and  an  abbre- 
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74.  Preface  to  Simonidea  (1806),  p.  is. 

75.  "As  round  the  parting  ray  the  busy  motes"   (1806). 

76.  "To  lanthe.  With  Petrarch's  Sonnets."   (1806). 
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80.  "Clifton,  in  vain  thy  varied  scenes  invite,"    (1806).  For  this  poem  Wheeler 
invented  the  title  "With  lanthe  at  Clifton."  More  accurately,  it  was  "Without  lanthe 
at  Clifton." 

81.  "Where  is  my  heart,  perfidious  boy?"  (1806). 

82.  "0  fond,  but  fickle  and  untrue,"  (1831). 

83.  "I  often  ask  upon  whose  arm  she  leans,"   (1806). 

84.  "lanthe!  you  resolve  to  cross  the  sea!"  (1831). 

85.  "Flow,  precious  Tears!  thus  shall  my  rival  know"   (1806). 

86.  "To  My  Watch"  (1806). 

87.  "Bid  my  bosom  cease  to  grieve!"   (1831);   "So  late  removed  from  him  she 
swore,"  (1831). 

88.  "I  sadden  while  I  view  again"  (1831). 

89.  "A  Dreamer's  Tale"  (not  published  by  Landor:  Complete  Works,  XV,  404). 

90.  From  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript  of  original.  With  the  English  version  Landor 
sent  an  Italian  translation  since  "the  English  would  be  less  proper  for  music."  Vir- 
tuosity, clearly,  was  tempering  grief. 

91.  In  1828  Landor  said  of  lanthe's  oldest  son  Godwin,  "I  never  saw  him  since 
he  was  a  baby,  but  I  hear  he  is  a  most  amiable  and  gentlemanly  person." — Morrison, 
Blessmgton  Papers,  p.  92:  W.S.L.  to  Lady  Blessmgton,  December  20. 

92.  In  1859,  after  Browning  took  the  eighty-four-year-old  Landor  under  his  wing 
in  Florence,  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  her  sister  about  the  old  man:  "He  has  never 
led  a  dissipated  life,  never  taken  wine  overmuch,  &,  with  regard  to  women,  has  had 
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~~~  CHAPTER  IV 
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London,  August  13,  1802:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

5.  Letter  to  Elizabeth  Landor  cited  above. 

6.  J.  T.  Fields,  Yesterdays  with  Authors  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1900),  p.  370; 
Field,  Atlantic,  XVII  (April  1866),  391-92. 
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7.  R.  M.  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton,  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social  (2d  ed.;  Lon- 
don, 1873),  p.  95. 

8.  See  his  sonnet,  "Festivals  have  I  seen  that  were  not  names." 

9.  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L.,  August  16,  1802:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

10.  MS  note  dated  October  30,  1863,  in  copy  of  Poetry,  by  the  Author  of  Gebir 
(1802)  owned  by  Signora  Elfrida  Mangioni-Landor;  transcribed  by  Dr.  M.  F.  Ashley 
Montagu. 

11.  Letter  to  Henry  Landor,  received  August  6,  1802;  Landor,  Poemata  et  Inscrip- 
tions (1847),  p.  349. 

12.  Letter  to  Henry  L.  cited  in  note  11. 

13.  E.  L.  Linton,  review  of  Forster's  Landor,  North  British  Review,  L  (July  1869) 
553,  557,  559-60. 

14.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  62. 

15.  It  was  listed  among  new  publications  for  September  by  the  Monthly  Magazine  of 
October  1,  1802. 

16.  T.  J.  Wise  and  S.  Wheeler,  Bibliography  of  Landor  (London:  The  Bibliographi- 
cal Society,  1919),  pp.  12-15.  The  pamphlet  has  a  prefatory  note  to  the  printer  at 
Oxford,  and  its  paper  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  erratum  leaf  in  Gebirus,  which 
Slatter  and  Munday  printed  at  Oxford  in  1803. 

17.  Gebirus,  p.  v. 

18.  The  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  which  Landor  did  most  of  his  revising  is  in  the 
Forster  Collection,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  it  contains  close  to  forty  manuscript 
notes  not  printed  in  the  second  edition. 

19.  Gebirus,  p.  vii. 

20.  Gebir  (2d  ed.;  1803),  notes  to  VI,  193,  307:  Complete  Works,  XIII,  47,  349. 

21.  Ibid.,  34546  (note  to  Gebir,  I,  100) . 

22.  Monthly  Epitome,  N.S.,  II  (February  1803),  108. 

23.  In  1803  he  wrote,  "I  would  wish,  indeed,  that  I  had  completed  writing  my  Gebir 
in  Latin,  as  I  began"  (Gebirus,  p.  vii) ;  in  1831,  "Many  parts  were  first  composed 
in  Latin;  and  I  doubted  in  which  language  to  complete  it"  (Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and 
Other  Poems9  p.  vii) ;  in  1847,  "I  began  in  our  own  language,  then  I  tried  some  parts 
in  Latin"  (Poemata  et  Inscriptions,  p.  349) ;  and  some  years  later  he  wrote  to  Forster, 
"It  was  my  practice,  as  you  know  from  Gebir,  to  try  my  hand  at  both  Latin  and 
English  where  I  had  been  contented  with  any  passage  in  one.  In  Gebir  there  are  a  few 
which  were  written  first  in  Latin.  The  Shell  was  one  of  these."  The  Shell  passage  (I, 
170-77)  was  the  best  known  in  Gebir,  and  probably  the  one  that  came  most  readily 
to  Landor's  mind  as  he  wrote  the  letter.— Forster,  I,  85n. 

24.  Forster,  I,  294. 

25.  Idyllia  Nova  Quinque  (1815),  p.  x. 

26.  Literary  Journal,  II  (December  16,  1803) ,  col.  669. 

27.  De  Quincey,  "Recollections  of  Charles  Lamb"  (1838),  Collected  Writings  (Edin- 
burgh, 1890) ,  III,  35-36. 

28.  T.  J,  Hogg,  Life  of  Shelley  (1858),  I,  201,  quoted  by  Forster,  I,  114.  Mary 
Shelley,  in  her  notes  on  Queen  Mab,  describes  Gebir  as  one  of  Shelley's  favorite  books. 
Slatter  and  Munday  distributed  his  Necessity  of  Atheism  and  printed  another  of  his 
pamphlets. 

29.  XVII,  179-82. 

30.  Works  of  Samuel  Parr,  ed.  Johnstone,  VIII,  47-48. 

31.  Forster,  I,  163-64. 

32.  Works  of  Samuel  Parr,  ed.  Johnstone,  VII,  611.  William  Lambe  as  a  young  man 
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brought  his  bride  to  Warwick  and  took  over  the  practice  of  Dr.  Landor  in  1794.  He 
and  his  wife  became  close  friends  of  Landor  and  Parr,  and  her  death  in  1804,  a  year 
after  Lambe's  removal  to  London,  is  commemorated  in  the  first  poem  in  Landor's 
Simonidea.  See  H.  Saxe  Wyndham,  William  Lambe,  M.D.  (London:  London  Vegetarian 
Society,  1940). 

33.  By  George  Dance,  R.A.  Reproduced  photographically  in  Complete  Forks,  XIII 
(Frontispiece)  ;  from  an  engraving  in  Forster,  I  (Frontispiece). 

34.  R.  R.  Madden,  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington 
(2d  ed.;  London,  1855),  II,  409. 

35.  Athenaeum.,   February   17,    1855,   pp.   200-1;    Foster,   Alumni   Oxonienses,   s.v. 
Gardiner. 

36.  Works  of  Samuel  Parr,  ed.  Johnstone,  VIII,  48. 

37.  His  objection  here,  as  in  London,  was  to  the  host  of  prostitutes  that   fre- 
quented them. — Forster,  I,  334. 

38.  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L.,  cited  in  note  3. 

39.  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L.,  received  February  5,  1805:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 
Hickin  was  a  Rugeley  attorney  in  whose  office  both  Henry  Landor  and  his  cousin 
Walter  had  been  clerks. 

40.  Forster,  I,  189-90;  Memorandum  of  R.  Landor,  ca.  1858:  MS  in  my  possession. 
Landor  gave  up  the  right  of  presentation  to  his  mother  in  1808,  when  she  sold  Tach- 
brooke  to  help  him  pay  for  Llanthony.  —  W.S.L.  to  his  mother,  June  30,  1808:  W.  N. 
Landor's  transcript;  Forster,  I.  306.  The  youngest  brother,  Robert,  also  took  orders 
in  1804,  and  was  Curate  of  Wyke  when  Wordsworth's  brother  was  shipwrecked  and 
drowned  off  Weymouth.  Robert  Landor  buried  him  there  at  Wyke.  —  R.  E.  Landor 
to  his  niece  Sophia  L.,  July  25,  1853:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

41.  WS.L.  to  Henry  L.,  cited  in  note  39.  John  Landor's  house  was  the  large  one 
on  the  market  place,  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  National  Provincial  Bank. 

42.  "Lepidus  doctus  hberalis  probus  amicis  jucundissimus." — Forster,  II,  216/1. 

43.  November  20,  1805:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

44.  Forster,  I,  194-95. 

45.  Ibid.,  I,  187. 

46.  W.S.L.  to  J.  Nichol,  ca.  October  1857,  supplying  footnote  intended  for  the  poem 
on  lanthe's  death  published  in  Dry  Sticks,  p.  118:  MS  in  Huntington  Library. 

47.  Fraser*s  Magazine,  XXXVIII    (October   1848),  429-33;    Minchin,   Last  Days, 
p.  45;  Forster,  I,  187-88. 

48.  Forster,  I,  190  and  notes. 

49.  W.S.L.  to  Birch,  late  November  1805:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

50.  Forster,  I,  190,  191-92. 

51.  Ibid.,  I,  187. 

52.  Late  November  1805:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;  see  E.  H.  R.  Tatham,  Fort- 
nightly Review,  XCIH  (February  1910),  362-63. 

53.  Letters  from  W.S.L.  to  Birch,  ca.  November  7  and  20,  1805:  W.  N.  Landor's 
transcript;     poem,    "Ipslia!    cujus    amat    condi    philomela    rubetis,"    published    in 
Simonidea  (1806),  p.  80. 

54.  "Sweet  mother,  truly  I  cannot  weave  my  web;  for  Aphrodite  has  overcome  me 
with  the  love  of  a  slender  youth." 

55.  The  articles  on  Penelope  and  Helena. 

56.  Forster,  I,  256/i. 

57.  Ibid. 
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58.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Lander's  Looks  is  the  copy  of  Simonidea 
which  he  used  in  preparing  his  next  collection  of  poetry  in  1831.  Bound  with  addi- 
tional leaves  of  note  paper,  it  contains  in  manuscript  or  revised  printed  text  many 
of  Landor's  best  loved  shorter  lyrics.  Erroneously  described  in  Sotheby,  Browning 
Collections  (Item  851),  it  has  now  been  properly  identified  and  presented  to  the  Yale 
University  Library  by  Professor  C.  B.  Tinker. 

59.  A  very  few  small  examples  must  serve  to  illustrate  his  practice,  since  there  is 
obviously  no  room  to  show  how  he  cut  up  and  garbled  and  reassembled  whole  letters. 

In  1822  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Landor,  "In  your  Simoneida,  which  I  saw  some 
years  ago  at  Mr.  Southey's  I  was  pleased  to  find  rather  an  out-of-the-way  image  in 
which  the  present  hour  is  compared  to  the  shade  on  the  dial." — MS  in  Forster  Col- 
lection, No.  624.  Forster  (II,  7-8)  printed  this,  "In  a  tract  of  yours  which  I  saw  some 
years  ago  at  Mr.  Southey's,  I  was  struck  by  a  piece  on  the  War  of  the  Titans,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  find  also  rather  an  out-of-the-way  image,"  etc. 

Again,  on  December  12,  1854,  Landor  wrote  to  Forster:  "Tennyson  is  indeed  a  true 
poet.  "What  other  could  have  written  this  verse,  worth  many  whole  volumes 

The  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break. 

There  is  much  tenderness,  much  thought,  much  imagination  in  Tennyson.  I  wish  he, 
who  is  able  to  march  with  strength  and  stateliness  (but  with  more  stateliness  than 
strength)  would  never  join  the  boys  in  hop-step-and  jump,  as  he  did  at  the  funeral 
of  Wellington."— Harlan  MS.  In  Forster  (II,  526)  this  was  dated  "Aug.  1855"  and 
read,  "I  am  delighted  with  Tennyson's  Maud.  In  this  poem  how  much  higher  and 
fresher  is  his  laurel  than  the  dipt  and  stunted  ones  of  the  old  gardeners  in  the 
same  garden!  Poetry  and  philosophy  have  rarely  met  so  cordially  before.  I  wish  he 
had  not  written  the  Wellington  ode.  He  is  indeed  a  true  poet.  What  other  could  have 
written  this  verse,  worth  many  whole  volumes:  'the  breaking  heart  that  will  not 
break'  ?  Infinite  his  tenderness,  his  thought,  his  imagination,  the  melody  and  softness 
as  well  as  the  strength  and  stateliness  of  his  verse." 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  For  an  instance  of  Forster's 
vanity,  the  reader  might  compare  what  Landor  actually  wrote  on  his  friend  Ablett's 
death  (p.  378  above)  with  Forster's  printing  of  that  letter  (II,  480) :  "His  manner 
(though  never  to  us)  often  seemed  cold:  but  even  then  there  was  a  hot  spring  gush- 
ing from  a  vast  depth  through  a  glacier." 

60.  Sijnonidea,  p.  viii. 

61.  Robert  Landor  inclined  to  think  his  brother's  early  books  were  almost  entirely 
ignored  by  the  reviews;  actually,  they  were  reviewed  far  more  than  one  might  expect 
from  the  obscurity  of  their  publishers. 

62.  Forster,  I,  255:  letter  of  December  17,  1810. 

63.  XXVI  (April  1807),  358. 

64.  Forster,  I,  204-5. 

65.  Ibid.,  I,  204. 

66.  Forster,  I,  205-6.  Nevertheless,  almost  the  same  story  is  told  of  Parr's  behavior 
toward  James  Mackintosh  a  good  many  years  earlier.— E.  H.  Barker,  Parriana  (Lon- 
don, 1828),!,  253. 

67.  Forster,  I,  164. 

68.  Ibid.,  I,  320-2171. 

69.  /Wa;  I,  416. 
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70.  R.  H.  Super,  "The  Authorship  of  Guy's  Porridge  Pot  and  The  Dun  Cow,"  The 
Library,  5th  Ser.,  V   (June  1950),  55-58. 

71.  Forster,  I,  184;  Complete  Works,  XV,  249. 

72.  Forster,  I,  195-96. 

73.  Ibid.,  I,  199. 

74.  Ibid.,  I,  207-8. 

75.  Henry  L.  to  W.S.L.,  June  30,  1853:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

76.  Forster,  I,  208. 

77.  Tatham,  Fortnightly  Review,  XCIH  (February  1910),  366,  corrected  from  W.  N. 
Landor's  transcript. 

78.  Forster,  I,  208.  Forster  dates  this  note  late  in  1807,  and  says  it  did  not  result 
in  the  meeting  which  took  place  the  following  April.  But  Southey's  only  visit  to 
Bristol  in  these  years  was  the  one  in  April  1808,  so  that  he  could  have  called  on 
Mrs.  Carrick  at  no  other  time. 

79.  Memorandum  hy  A.  Dyce  of  conversation  with  Landor,  May  6,   1850:  Dyce 
Collection,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  MS.  26  E  5,  foL  219. 

80.  C.  G.  Southey,  Robert  Southey,  IH,  138-39. 

81.  For  Southey's  other  letters  on  the  meeting,  see  ibid^  III,  142;  Selections  from 
the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  ed.  J.  ¥.  Warter  (London,  1856),  II,  55,  60,  69; 
Southey  to  Anna  Seward,  May  28,  1808:  MS  in  the  National  Library  of  Scotland.  "If 
your  occasional  neighbour  who  has  the  impudence  to  call  himself  a  Critic  &  then 
to  profane  the  word  British  by  prefixing  it  to  that  name — if  that  gentleman  had  over- 
heard our  conversation,  —  the  very  hairs  in  his  wig  would  have  stood  erect." 

82.  Southey's  letters  to  Landor  and  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  installments  of 
Kehcana  and  "Pelayo"  (Roderick)  that  he  sent  to  Landor  are  in  the  Forster  Collection, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  letters  from  Landor  to  Southey  disappeared  after 
Forster  used  them  for  his  biography  of  Landor.  Forster  wrote  of  them  (I,  210) :  "All 
[the  transcripts  of  Southey's  poems],  with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence  stretching 
uninterruptedly  over  thirty  years,  were  given  by  Landor  to  myself  in  view  of  some  such 
undertaking  as  the  present.  Southey's  were  afterwards  lent  to  his  son  and  his  son-in- 
law  for  the  selection  of  such  portions  as  they  might  desire  to  publish;  but  Landor's, 
which  he  had  himself  reclaimed  from  the  executors  of  his  friend,  were  at  his  own 
request  wholly  reserved  for  the  use  now  about  to  bade  made  of  them  [in  this  biog- 
raphy]." It  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  been  destroyed,  yet  their 
fate  is  unknown. 

83.  Forster,  I,  217. 

84.  Ibid.,  I,  219. 

85.  Ibid.,  I,  220:  "De  Caninio  dicam  quod  sentio:  nemo  enim  mortalium  tanti  est 
ut  me  mendacem  facial." 

CHAPTER  V 

1.  The  property  is  described  in  detail  in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment that  enabled  Landor  to  sell  Tachbrooke:  Collection  of  the  Local  and  Personal 
Acts,  II,  1932-36   (49  Geo.  IH,  c.  98).  Much  information  about  Uanthony  in  this 
chapter  and  the  next  is  drawn  from  the  printed  act. 

2.  S.  Wheeler,  "Landor's  Llanthony,"  Nineteenth  Century,  LXXXIX  (March  1921), 
448,  455-56;  Elwin,  Savage  Landor,  p.  125. 

3.  Maria  Arden  to  R.  E.  Landor,  January  11,  1808:  MS  owned  by  W.  N.  Landor. 

4.  Forster,  H,  129. 

5.  R.  E.  H.  Duke,  Misc.  Gen^  4th  Ser.,  V  (June  1912),  64. 
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6.  Mrs.  Landor  to  W.S.L.,  early  June  1808:  W.  N.  Lander's  transcript;  see  For- 
ster,  I,  306. 

7.  MS  owned  by  W.  N.  Landor. 

8.  J.  S.  Prout,  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Monmouthshire   (Bristol,  1838),  footnote  to 
description  of  Llanthony. 

9.  Forster,  I,  312. 

10.  George  Roberts,  "Llanthony  Priory,  Monmouthshire,"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis, 
I  (July  1846),  24445. 

11.  W.S.L.  to  his  mother,  June  16,  1808:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

12.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  111-12. 

13.  W.S.L.  to  his  mother  from  Worthing,  July  12,  1808:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

14.  Forster,  I,  220-21. 

15.  "Against   the  rocking  mast  I   stand,"   Complete    Works,   XV,   275.    Landor's 
printer  read  "My  farm  and  peace"  in  the  last  line;   Landor  in  the  margin  of  the 
proofs  wrote:  "Of  all  the  ridiculous  blunders  ever  committed  by  a  compositor,  farm 
instead  of  fame  is  the  most  ridiculous.  Pity  it  was  not  printed,  My  farm  and  peas!" — 
The  Scotsman,  September  22,   1894.  The  poems  which   allude   to   his   flight   from 
England  are  the  one  cited  here  (dated  June  1808 — somewhat  too  early — addressed  to 
"Psyche"  and  published  1838),  "From  the  Bay  of  Biscay"   (published  1858),  and 
perhaps  "I  held  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss"  (published  in  1831  among  the  poems 
to  lanthe,  who  is  not  named  in  the  poem). 

16.  Forster,  I,  225;z.,  quoting  Saunders's  News-Letter  (Dublin)  of  October  3,  1808. 

17.  Dates  and  names   of   packets  from   "Ship   News"   in    the    Times    (London), 
August  6  and  13,  1808. 

18.  Forster,  I,  228.  Landor  later  sent  Captain  Atkins  the  gift  of  a  compass  which 
the  captain  acknowledged  in  a  letter  of  November  13;  the  gift  would  remind  him  "of 
the  many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  passed  with  the  giver,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  many  adverse  gales  in  a  very  leaky  ship."  Although  the  condition  of 
the  ship  was  still  "considerably  alarming,"  he  was  under  orders  to  sail  with  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Gambier,  and  very  shortly  afterward,  according  to  Forster  (I,  228/1.) , 
lost  his  life  in  an  engagement. 

19.  Stuart's  dispatches  in  Public  Record  Office;  E.  J.  Morley,  Life  and  Times  of 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson  (London:  Dent,  1935),  pp.  50-51. 

20.  Forster,  I,  224;  Vaughan's  name  corrected  from  Rugby  School  Register. 

21.  The  Times  (London) ,  August  30, 1808,  p.  2,  col.  3;  Stuart's  dispatch  to  Foreign 
Office,  August  22,  1808  (in  Public  Record  Office). 

22.  If  the  Times  failed  to  report  Landor's  generosity,  the  Irish  newspapers  did  not: 
Landor's  letter  to  the  Governor  is  printed  in  Saunders's  News-Letter  (Dublin)   for 
October  3,  1808.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Irish  gentlemen,  but  three  years  later 
Landor  wrote  to  Southey,  'This  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  Portugal  from  a  sensible 
man  and  excellent  officer,  Walter  O'Hara" — perhaps  the  same  "Mr.  O'Hara,"  now 
serving  with  the  British  forces.  —  Forster,  I,  329. 

23.  Forster,  I,  226,  230-31,  233-34.  Though  I  follow  Forster's  account  here  for  want 
of  original  documents,  it  appears  to  me  much  more  probable  that  Landor  fancied  this 
slight  at  his  second  encounter  with  Stuart  and  the  Junta  at  Lugo,  about  a  week  later. 
Stuart's  statement  that  he  unintentionally  offended  Landor  "at  Corunna"  is  without 
weight,  since  Stuart  had  no  recollection  of  the  act  at  which  Landor  took  umbrage. 
Stuart's  movements  and  those  of  the  Junta  are  drawn  from  his  dispatches  to  the 
Foreign  Office. 

24.  Forster,  I,  231. 
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25.  Ibid.,  I,  232-33. 

26.  Landor,  Three  Letters  .  .  .  to  D.  Francisco  Riguelme  (Bath,  1809),  p.  26. 

27.  Forster,  I,  228-30. 

28.  Ibid.,  I,  226,  231-32. 

29.  Ibid.,  I,  226;  troop  movements  drawn  from  contemporary  dispatches  in  the 
Times  (London). 
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(signed)  Walter  Savage  Landor 
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Julia  Thuillier, 

Susan  Anngarth. 

Thos  Burrow." 
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120.  Southey  to  W.S.L.,  February  21,  1812:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 
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123.  Southey  to  W.S.L.,  April  16,  1812:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

124.  Forster,  I,  358n. 

125.  It  was  published  under  Stephen  Wheeler's  editorship  in  1907  but  is  one  of  the 
many  works  omitted  from  the  Welby  edition  of  Landor's  prose. 
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1.  Forster,  I,  333. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  357. 

3.  Ibid*  I,  333,  355-56. 
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5.  Southey  to  W.S.L.,  February  21,  1812:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 
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9.  Robert  Landor  to  W.S.L.,  August  1,  1812:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

10.  Forster,  I,  336,  338. 
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13.  Ibid*  I,  337. 

14.  Perhaps  "contented  himself"  is  the  wrong  expression.  Landor  wrote  to  a  bar- 
rister of  his  acquaintance  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Henry  Clifford,  and  asked  him  to  take 
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bound  to  notice  any  charge  unless  brought  before  them  by  indictment  supported  upon 
oath.— Baker-Gabb  MS. 

15.  Forster,  I,  338. 

16.  Ibid.,  I,  34041. 
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18.  Forster,  I,  339. 
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20.  S.  C  Hall,  A  Book  of  Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women  (London,  1871), 
p.  209. 
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LJanthony  (see  chap,  v,  n.  1  above).  For  Prosser,  see  W.S.L  to  Baker  Gabb,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1812:  Baker-Gabb  MS. 

22.  Betham,  House  of  Letters,  p.  270. 

23.  C.  Gabell  to  W.S.L.,  November  25,  1812;  W.S.L.  to  Baker  Gabb,  December  29 
and  November  27:  Baker-Gabb  MS. 

24.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  November  27,  1812,  to  January  17,  1813:  Baker-Gabb  MS. 

25.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  December  23,  1812:  Baker-Gabb  MS;  Forster,  I,  396/i. 

26.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  January  23-25, 1813;  W.SJL  to  C.  Betham,  July  30:  Baker-Gabb 
MS. 

27.  Forster,  I,  397,  399. 

28.  W.S.L.  to  Samuel  Church,  May  13,  1813:  Baker-Gabb  MS. 

29.  "Epistle  to  a  Barrister"  (1831) :  Complete  Works,  XVI,  51. 

30.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb  from  London,  March  19,  1813:  Baker-Gabb  MS.  It  may  have 
been  at  this  time  that  Landor  saw  Bryon:  *4I  have  seen  Byron — once  only.  It  was  at 
Smith's  the  perfumer's  in  Bond  Street.  Odd  enough — he  had  just  bought  the  very 
article  I  came  to  buy — attar  of  Roses — He  was  more  economical  than  I — he  gave 
his  one  pound,  I  gave  my  five.  Smith,  or  whoever  it  was  that  served  us,  asked  me 
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the  young  Lord  Byron.  Not  knowing  that  he  was  somewhat  lame,  I  thought  he  rolled 
about  fantastically.  He  appeared  to  me  remarkably  handsome,  altho  I  could  not  see 
his  noble  forehead." — W.  F.  Gray,  "An  Unpublished  Literary  Correspondence,"  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  N.S.,  LXI  (July  1926),  87,  corrected  from  MS  in  the  National  Library 
of  Scotland. 

31.  Forster,  I,  374;   W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  February  17,  1814,  with  Price's  itemized 
account:  Baker-Gabb  MS.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  on  May  4  and  by 
the  Lords  on  May  12,  1813,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  May  21.— Local  and 
Personal  Acts,  53  Geo.  Ill,  c.  41.  The  commissioners  named  in  the  act  (Henry  Price 
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cester Journal,  July  5,  1813. 
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32.  In  1812  William  James  paid  the  three-guinea  tax  for  a  gamekeeper's  certificate 
on  Landor's  appointment;  in  1813  his  gamekeeper  was  John  Watkins  and  the  tax 
three  and  a  half  guineas.— Gloucester  Journal,  October  5,  1812,  and  September  20, 
1813. 

33.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  January  25  and  February  8,  1813:  Baker-Gabb  MS;  Tatham, 
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35.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  December  28,  1812:  ibid. 

36.  Samuel  Church  to  W.S.L.,  May  11,  1813,   and  draft  of  Landor's  reply;    C. 
Gabell  to  W.S.L.,  November  25,  1812:  ibid. 

37.  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  April  23,  1813:  ibid. 

38.  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Landor  actually  did  go 
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39.  Southey  to  W.S.L.,  February  9,  1812:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

40.  Betham,  House  of  Letters,  pp.  168,  265. 

41.  Forster,  I,  384-85,  402-3;  draft  of  letter  from  W.S.L.  to  C.  Betham,  July  30, 
1813:  Baker-Gabb  MS.  See  also  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  early  March  1814 

42.  Betham,  House  of  Letters,  pp.  266-67;  W.S.L.  to  Gabb,  March  19  and  April  5 
and  23,  1813:  Baker-Gabb  MS. 

43.  Betham,  House  of  Letters,  p.  268.  Both  sides  published  their  contentions  in 
letters  to  the  Gloucester  Journal,  Landor  on  May  23  and  Betham  on  July  4,  after 
Landor  had  left  England.  Landor  reprinted  his  letter  as  a  handbill  at  Bath,  of  which 
Forster  made  use,  and  the  greater  part  of  Betham's  letter  was  printed  in  Betham, 
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card  which  he  left  with  her  about  the  same  time  Landor  wrote  "Casa  Medici  Torna- 
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as  by  a  first  reading  with  something  that  charmed  fa'™,  Why,  what  a  poem  this  is!  w 

69.  W.S.L.  to  Mary  Boyle,  September  12,  1841:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  5745; 
Forster,  H,  405. 

70.  See  his  poem,  "To  Francis  Hare,  Buried  at  Palermo,"  Complete  Works,  XV,  53. 

71.  Ablett  to  W.  Landor  of  Rugeley,  December  11,  1841:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS; 
draft  of  C.  Landor  to  Arnold  L.,  January  30, 1842:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript, 
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72.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  94-95,  96. 

73.  June  27,  1842:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

74.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  102. 

75.  The  latter  figure  seems  to  bear  out  Forster's  statement   (II,  230),  that  Ablett 
would  take  no  interest  on  his  loan,  though  in  November  Landor  wrote  to  his  Rugeley 
cousin,  "I  hope  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ablett  may  be  paid  the  interest  of  his  money  this 
half-year.  Unless  it  is,  I  never  can  see  him  or  write  to  him  again." — W.  N.  Landor's 
transcript.  There  may  of  course  have  been  another  loan  from  Ablett. 

76.  If  this  figure  (from  Walter  Landor's  letter  to  Henry)   is  correct,  not  all  the 
money  seems  to  have  been  at  Landor's  disposal,  for  he  continues  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  monthly  payments  of  only  £25  from  his  cousin.  In  1849  he  told  a  friend 
that  he  received  only  £300  a  year,  and  he  repeated  that  figure  in  1850.  Moreover, 
when  the  Yescombes  attached  his  annuity  in  1859  to  pay  their  damages,  the  figure  was 
again  given  as  £300. 

77.  Forster,  II,  557-59.  By  1855,  according  to  Henry  L.,  legacies  from  the  Landor 
family  had  somewhat  improved  their  situation;  by  this  means  Arnold  was  receiving 
the  interest  on  a  thousand  pounds,  Julia  had  a  hundred  a  year  to  her  exclusive  use, 
and  each  of  the  younger  sons  eighty  a  year.  Forster's  overstatement  of  the  income 
from  the  estates  and  of  the  sum  set  aside  for  the  younger  children  seriously  dis- 
turbed Charles  Willson  Landor,  who  feared  that  his  cousins  at  Fiesole  would  read 
the  biography  and  suppose  his  father   (Landor's  brother  Charles)    as  trustee  had 
misappropriated  the  money  they  never  received.  But  Forster,  very  weary  after  the 
completion  of  a  biography  that  had  taken  four  and  a  half  years  to  write,  and  that 
not  only  had  been  beset  with  difficulties  like  his  own  ill  health  and  family  bereave- 
ments but  had  proved  far  more  arduous  than  he  had  foreseen,  completely  lost  his 
temper  at  Charles's  rather  harmless  letter  of  protest  and  declined  to  answer  it. — 
W,  N.  Landor's  transcript  and  correspondence  in  my  possession. 

78.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  99-101;  Macready  Diaries,  ed. 
Toynbee,  II,  179.  Dickens  a  few  weeks  later  reported  to  Charles  Sumner:  "Landor 
is  like  forty  lions  concentrated  into  one  Poet  D'Orsay  is  confined  at  home  by  bailiffs, 
but  is  not  an  atom  the  worse  in  temper,  health,  looks,  or  spirits.  Lady  Blessington 
wears  brilliantly,  and  has  the  gloss  upon  her,  yet" — Letters  of  Dickens,  ed.  Dexter, 
1,4*59. 

79.  Letters  and  Other  Unpublished  Writings,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  108. 

80.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  102,  104,  105;  Arnold  L.  to  W. 
Landor  of  Rugeley,  September  2, 1842:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

81.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  104-7. 

82.  Daniel  Macmillan,  who  visited  Hare  a  few  weeks  later,  described  the  arch- 
deacon thus:  "He  is  about  six  feet,  not  at  all  stout,  nor  very  slender.  ...  His  eye  is 
large,  soft,  swimming,  not  dark-blue,  nor  gray,  nor  hazel,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
these.  His  hair  was  dark,  but  is  now  copiously  sprinkled  with  grey.  His  complexion  is 
rather  sallow;  his  forehead  broad  and  rather,  but  not  very,  high.  He  takes  no  care  to 
show  his  forehead,  as  his  grizzled  hair  lies  carelessly  about  his  temples.  His  expression 
is  that  of  a  very  thoughtful,  kind-hearted,  simple-minded  man,  quite  free  from  all 
self-consciousness.  I  never  met  so  humble-minded  a  man.  He  stoops  a  little,  the 
result  of  too  much  reading  I  should  think  He  is  very  frank,  and  I  felt  quite  at  ease 
with  him."— T.  Hughes,  Daniel  Macmillan,  pp.  134-35. 

83.  Forster,  II,  472  (misdated) . 

84.  Hughes,  Daniel  Macmillan,  pp.  136-37. 

85.  "The  Idyls  of  Theocritus,"  Complete  Works,  XH,  21. 
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86.  Forster,  II,  438. 

87.  Cf.  Forster,  I,  162,  with  Complete  Forks,  XI,  186.  Landor  had  set  his  sister 
to  work  looking  for  these  old  notes  in  Warwick. — Forster,  II,  433. 

88.  Landor  once  started  going  through  Shakespeare  in  this  way,  also,  and  emending 
the  text,  but  it  was  hardly  an  exercise  for  which  he  was  trained. — W.S.L.  to  Forster, 
ca.  July  13, 1838:  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library. 

89.  Complete  Forks,  XI,  222.  This  passage  was  originally  part  of  a  second  Con- 
versation between  Southey  and  Person — "no  matter  that  the  poems  [of  Mrs.  Hemans] 
were  not  published  in  Porson's  time."-— Landor  to  Lady  Blessington:  present  where- 
abouts unknown.  Landor's  love  of  "Ivan"  and  "Casabianca"  was  no  passing  whim; 
he  mentioned  them,  and  Campbell's  "Hohenlinden,"  with  the  highest  admiration  in 
letters  written  near  the  very  close  of  his  life.  ''Casabianca"  has  lived  longer  in 
parody  than  in  the  original;  it  is  the  poem  that  begins,  "The  boy  stood  on  the 
burning  deck." 

90.  British  Museum  Add  MS.  35,140,  fol.  77. 

91.  Forster,  II,  440.  "He  would  always  say  he  was  never  more  than  a  boy  in 
Greek,  though  he  grew  up  to  adolescence  in  Latin,  and  bore  a  strong  beard  in 
English.'* 

92.  Ibid.,  II,  441;  see  Complete  Works,  XII,  24.  Robert  Landor  rightly  told  his 
brother  that  the  new  poem  was  "more  like  the  sweetest  parts  of  Gebir  than  anything 
you  have  written,  and  much  more  delicate  in  its  pathos  than  any  other  person  has 
written,  since."— Forster,  II,  438. 

93.  Complete  Forks,  XH,  22. 

94.  Ibid^  XH,  59. 

95.  Ibid.,  XII,  47,  29. 

96.  Ibid^  XH,  59-60. 

97.  November  12,  1853:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

98.  W.S.L.  to  W.  Landor  of  Rugeley,  September  30  and  ca.  November  11,  1842: 
W.  N.  Landor's  transcript, 

99.  Forster,  H,  433. 

100.  S.   Longfellow,  Life   of  Henry    Fadsworth  Longfellow    (Boston,    1886),    I, 
420;  H,  9. 

101.  Letter  dated  ^Woodchester  -  Sunday  November  20"  and  note,  ca.  Christmas 
1842:  MSS  in  the  National  Library  of  Scotland;  Examiner,  February  5, 1842,  p.  82. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

1.  Robert  Landor  was  unable  to  explain  it  either;  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Walter 
of  Rugeley:  "You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Criticism  on  Wordsworth  was 
not  Walter's  first  contribution  to  Blackwood.  I  felt  no  amazement  at  this  Conver- 
sation between  Poison  &  Southey  on  Walter's  account,  but  I  cannot  understand  how 
it  happened  that  Wilson  ["Christopher  North"]  should  have  inserted  it,  as  he  was 
once  familiar  with  Wordsworth  and  as  both  are  attacked  by  Walter  in  the  same 
Satire.  Walter  sends  me  all  he  writes,  but  he  knows  that  I  suspect  his  disinterested- 
ness in  this  his  resentment  against  Wordsworth,  and  therefore  he  refuses  to  explain." 
— N.d.:  W.  N.  Lander's  transcript.  Landor  told  Lady  Blessington,  "I  was  induced,  on 
Blackwood  printing  what  I  wanted  to  publish  in  memory  of  Southey,  to  send  other 
things." — N.d.:  MS  in  the  Huntington  Library. 

2.  For  authorship,  see  Hughes,  Daniel  Macmillan,  p.  105.  Landor  reprinted  the 
couplet  in  Dry  Sticks  (1858) . 

3.  Landor  to  Lady  Blessington,  ca.  summer  1842:  present  whereabouts  unknown; 
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Landor  to  Blackwood's,  September  28,  1842,  and  ca.  Christmas:  MSS  in  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland. 

4.  Forster,  II,  415;  Hughes,  Daniel  Macmillan,  p.  106. 

5.  A  Letter  .  .  .  by  W.  S.  Landor,  ed.  E.  H.  Blakeney   (Winchester:   Privately 
printed,  1929) :  from  MS  in  the  Winchester  College  Library. 

6.  "Some  slight,  some  neglect,  perhaps  some  depreciatory  opinion,  if  not  a  better 
reason,  is  a  much  more  certain  one  than  the  injuries  endured  by  Southey.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  Wordsworth  has  ever  been  the  most  jealous  and  envious 
of  Men,  that  he  rarely  praises  while  praise  can  do  any  good,  that  he  has  sneered  at 
Southey  again  and  again,  and  that  Walter's  personal  animosity  is  sharpened  by  such 
baseness  toward  his  Friend."— Robert  L.  to  W.  Landor  of  Rugeley,  n.d.:   W.  N. 
Landor's  transcript. 

7.  Complete  Works,  V,  205-6. 

8.  MSS  in  the  Forster  Collection.  The  first  is  postmarked,  the  second  is  on  paper 
watermarked  1837,  the  third  on  paper  watermarked  1831,  with  an  insertion  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  postmarked  November  12, 1842. 

9.  He  sent,  then  withdrew,  some  verses  in  praise  of  Macaulay's  recently  published 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  even  before  he  received  proofs  of  the  "Southey  and 
Porson,"  he  sent  a  review  of  some  of  Bulwer's  more  recent  works,  "animadvert  [ing] 
with  severity"  on  the  new  inroads  "Sir  Edward  was  making,  or  could  possibly  have 
discovered,  on  our  father-land  of  morals,  politics,  philosophy,  and  grammar."  The 
editors  rejected  it  as  contrary  to  their  published  opinion  of  Bulwer;  Landor  replied, 
"I  myself  have  the  weakness  to  prefer  truth  to  consistency." — MSS  in  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland. 

10.  Robinson  and  the  Wordsworth  Circle,  ed.  Morley,  I,  476. 

11.  On  p.  532  of  this  "Conversation"  (Blackwootfs,  LIII  [April  1843])   Quillinan 
describes  a  ms.  correction  by  Landor  in  a  copy  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  which 
Landor  presented  to  a  friend.  The  copy  Landor  presented  to  Wordsworth  (now  in  the 
Berg  Collection)  has  this  correction,  though  the  hand  is  not  Landor's. 

12.  Robinson  and  the  Wordsworth  Circle,  ed.  Morley,  I,  483. 

13.  Ibid*  I,  475,  483-84. 

14.  Presentation  copies  to  Quillinan  of  Gebir  and  Count  Julian  are  dated,  not  in 
Landor's  hand,  "Bath,  1811"  and  "Bath  February  1812":  Berg  CoUection  and  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Library;  see  Wordsworth  to  Landor,  April  20,  1822.— Letters  of 
Wordsworth.  Later  Years,  ed.  De  Selincourt,  I,  69-70. 

15.  Morning  Herald,  April  6,  1843,  p.  6,  col.  1;  Morning  Post,  April  1,  1843,  pp. 
5-6;  Eclectic  Museum,  II  (July  1843) ,  311-25. 

16.  Letters  of  Wordsworth.  Later  Years,  ed.  De  Selincourt,  III,  1164. 

17.  When  Leigh  Hunt  told  Landor  that  he  was  using  The  Pentameron  "to  aid  me 
in  some  hearty  knocks  at  the  great  but  infernal  Dante,  whom  I  am  inclined  to  wor- 
ship one  minute,  and  send  to  his  own  Devil  the  next,"  Landor  replied  (November  18, 
1844) :  "Spare  Dante.  Remember,  in  your  strictures  on  him,  how  much  you  owe  and 
have  made  our  poetry  owe  him.  ...  It  was  always  my  custom  to  mark  everything 
I  found  admirable  or  defective  in  any  author  I  red.  Some  of  these  books  my  childrens 
or  more  mischievous  hands  tore  in  pieces — others  I  have  given  to  young  ladies  who 
loved  reading.  I  wish  I  had  them  all  back  again.  Latterly  it  has  cost  me  above  a 
month  to  remark  on  the  faults  of  Milton,  in  an  Imaginary  Conversation  with  Southey, 
which  our  friend  Forster  desired.  You  know  how  highly  I  venerate  the  poet  of  our 
Republic.  In  vain  do  I  attempt  to  read  any  verse  after  his.  My  ear  rejects  even 
Homer's.  Never  was  harmony  so  perfect,  excepting  in  some  passages  of  Shakspeare, 
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What  a  glorious  language  is  ours!  "—Leigh  Hunt  Correspondence,  ed.  T.  Hunt,  II, 
96,  misdated;  W.S.L.  to  Hunt,  "Monday  Eve":  MS  in  L.  A.  Brewer  Collection,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

18.  MS  in  the  National  Lihrary  of  Scotland. 

19.  J.  B.  Huhbell,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  II  (July  1943), 
296:  from  Holden's  Dollar  Magazine,  August  1849. 

20.  Forster,  U,  404-5;  A  Lander  Letter,  ed.  Blakeney;  Examiner,  March  25,  1843, 
p.  181. 

21.  Reid,  Life  of  Milnes,  I,  297-99. 

22.  Forster,  H,  406-7.  The  editing  of  Southey's  letters  was  intended  hy  Southey 
himself  to  he  carried  out  by  Henry  Taylor,  one  of  his  executors,  who  wrote  to  request 
from  Landor  whatever  of  them  he  might  be  willing  to  lend.  Ultimately,  the  dispute 
within  Southey's  family  over  this  undertaking  became  so  acrimonious  that  Taylor 
had  to  withdraw,  but  not  before  he  had  two  meetings  with  Landor  at  the  end  of 
1848.— Landor  to  Taylor,  May  13,  1848:  MS  in  the  Yale  University  Library;  Corre- 
spondence of  Henry  Taylor,  ed.  E.  Dowden  (London:  1888),  pp.  292-93. 

23.  Caroline  Southey  to  W.S.L,  August  21, 1844:  MS  in  the  Forster  CoUection. 

24.  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon,  I,  137;  M.  R.  Mitford,  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life  (New  York,  1851),  pp.  324-25. 

25.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  109-10. 

26.  Ibid^  pp.  110-13  (the  order  of  the  letters  to  be  reversed) ;  W.S.L.  to  Forster 
from  Llanbedr,  Ruthin,  n.  d.:  MS.  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library,  contem- 
porary copy  in  the  Berg  Collection.  A  letter  from  W.S.L.  to  Robert  L.  is  postmarked 
from  Warwick,  June  28,  1843:  MS  in  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University. 

27.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  113,  110,  115;   W.S.L.  to  H. 
Smith,  Colton,  July  26,  1843:  R.  E.  Peach,  "Unpublished  Letters  of  W.  S.  Landor," 
Bath  Chronicle,  January  30, 1890,  p.  6. 

28.  Forster,  II,  388. 

29.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  115-16.  "[Sir  Samuel  possesses] 
the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  of  ancient  armour,  &c.,  &c.,  of  any  in  the 
world.  It  is  more  authentic  than  that  in  the  Tower.  His  uncle  General  George  Meyrick 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  and  stood  godfather  for  Arnold  in  Como.  Meyrick  was  an 
antiquary,  like  Smith,  and  had  collaborated  with  him  on  Costume  of  the  Original  In- 
habitants of  the  British  Islands  (1815). 

30.  n,  445.  "I  would  willingly  see  printed  all  that  remain  of  my  Conversations," 
Landor  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  after  Blackwootfs  betrayed  him.  "But  I  have  an 
insuperable  objection  to  offer  them  in  any  quarter."  Nevertheless  he  was  willing  to 
propose  that  she  offer  them  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum. — MS  in  the  Huntington 
Library. 

31.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  114. 

32.  Ibid.,  pp.  118-19,  259-70;  Examiner,  August  26,  September  16  and  23,  and 
October  7,  1843. 

33.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  270,  122.  In  the  letter  to  Rose  he 
wrote  (pp.  120-21) :  "You  did  right  in  not  killing  the  grouse.  Let  men  do  these 
things  if  they  wilL  Perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it — perhaps  it  makes  them  no  crueller 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.  But  it  is  hard  to  take  away  what  we  cannot  give — and 
life  is  a  pleasant  thing — at  least  to  birds.  No  doubt  the  young  ones  say  tender  things 
to  one  another,  and  even  the  old  ones  do  not  dream  of  death." 

34.  Ibid.,  pp.  123,  120*  The  children  left  England  on  October  8.  See  Madden, 
Countess  of  Blessington,  U,  411-12. 
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35.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  127.  In  1858  Mrs.  Burton  Borough, 
daughter  of  Admiral  Gawen  of  Bath,  reminded  Landor  of  "the  poor  'Marten  Cat'  you 
used  to  amuse  me  with,  when  I  was  young."— Mangiom-Landor  MS. 

36.  It  is  regrettable  that  even  so  important  a  date  as  the  arrival  of  Pomero  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty,  Forster,  who  places  it  in  the  autumn  of  1843  (II,  425-26),  is 
probably  five  years  too  early.  It  is  true  that  Landor  wrote  to  Rose  on  December  6, 
1843,  "If  Julia  sends  me  a  yellow  can  Pomero  I  shall  just  live  long  enough  (perhaps) 
to  grieve  over  another  broken  resolution"  (the  resolution  to  have  no  more  pets  whose 
deaths  he  might  live  to  mourn)  .—Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  127. 
Other  references  to  Pomero  in  the  next  five  years  all  come  from  Forster,  who  certainly 
misdated  some  of  them  and  may  have  erred  in  all.  Outside  of  Forster,  the  earliest 
confirmation  of  Pomero's  presence  in  Bath  is  apparently  a  letter  from  young  Augustus 
Hare  to  his  foster  mother,  September  14,  1848.— A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  I,  270.  On 
December  16,  1848,  Henry  Landor  closed  a  letter  "With  my  best  remembrances  to 
that  young  Gentleman  with  a  curled  Tail."— W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

There  is  other  reason  to  suspect  that  Pomero  did  not  reach  Bath  much  before 
the  summer  of  1848.  For  though  Landor's  letters  to  Rose  through  1845  tell  of  his 
keeping  her  spaniel  at  his  house,  they  say  never  a  word  about  Pomero.  And  why, 
when  Landor  told  Rose  about  a  couple  of  dormice  he  had  as  pets  in  1846,  did  he  not 
mention  what  Pomero  thought  of  them,  if  Pomero  was  already  in  Bath?— ^ Letters, 
Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  155,  When  Pomero  died  in  February  1856  Landor 
wrote  to  Mary  Boyle,  "Seven  years  we  lived  together  in  more  than  amity." — British 
Museum  Ashley  MS.  5745. 

37.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  119, 121, 125-27. 

38.  Dickens  to  His  Oldest  Friend,  ed.  W.  Dexter  (London:  Putnam,  1932),  p.  272. 
Dickens  spent  a  few  days  in  Bath  shortly  after  the  middle  of  January  1843,  "hurried 
away  unexpectedly  ...  in  the  beginning  of  my  January  leisure,  and  .  .  .  since  «  .  . 
reposing  on  some  rheumatic  laurels  gathered  on  the  railway,"  but  he  does  not  mention 
seeing  Landor,  nor  could  the  visit  have  fallen  on  Landor's  birthday. — The  Letters  of 
Charles  Dickens,  ed.  W.  Dexter  (London:  Nonesuch  Press,  1938),  I,  505,  506. 

39.  Forster,  H,  432. 

40.  W.S.L.  to  Mary  Boyle,  April  22,  1844:   British  Museum  Ashley   MS.  5745. 
Landor's  lodginghouse  keeper  at  35  St.  James's  Square  was  William  Challen;  at  1  St. 
James's  Square,  Sidney  Ranee. 

41.  Document  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

42.  Crabb  Robinson,  On  Books,  II,  642.  Forster  seems  to  have  had  his  way.  Some 
passages,  including  a  parody  of  Wordsworth,  were  omitted  from  the  Second  Conver- 
sation of  Southey  and  Person.  When  the  plan  of  publication  was  enlarged  to  include 
all  Landor's  works,  neither  A  Satire  on  Satirists  nor  "High  and  Low  Life  in  Italy" 
was  included,  and  the  parodies  of  Wordsworth  were  omitted  from  the  essay  on  Theo- 
critus when  it  was  reprinted  in  1853. 

43.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  n.d.  (ca.  July  20, 1844) :  Harlan  MS. 

44.  Document  in  the  Forster  Collection:  Professor  J,  L.  Harlan's  transcript.  When 
Landor  collected  his  subsequent  writings  as  The  Last  Fruit  Off  an  Old  Tree  (1853) , 
Forster  acquired  the  copyright  of  that  book  also  (transcript  of  Stationers'  Register 
entry,  February  8,  1866,  supplied  by  Professor  Harlan).  But  with  several  volumes 
published  after  1853  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Criticism  of  Forster's  final  editing  of 
Landor's  works  in  1876  must  pause  to  note  that  most  of  his  omissions  at  that  time 
were  of  writings  he  had  no  legal  right  to  publish.  Whether  he  could  have  or  should 
have  obtained  that  right  from  Landor's  heirs  is  of  course  another  question.  And 
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perhaps  the  pause  need  not  be  long,  since  he  seems  to  have  used  as  much  as  he 
wanted  of  them  without  raising  any  storm. 

45.  W.SJL  to  Forster,  n.d.  (co.  July  20, 1844) :  Harlan  MS. 

46  Forster,  II,  203rc. 

47.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  "Wheeler,  pp.  144-45  (misdated),  136-37,  270-73. 

48.  October  26,  1844. 

49.  Forster,  H,  450-51. 

50.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  misdated  by  F.  <kOct.  1845":  Harlan  MS. 

51.  Madden,  Countess  of  Blessington,  II,  412-13. 

52.  W.S.L.  to  Lady  Blessington,  January  1,  1845:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS. 
5744;  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  138, 

53.  Madden,  Countess  of  Blessington,  I,  377. 

54  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  14344. 

55.  Forster,  II,  430. 

56.  Ibid. 

57.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  142. 

58.  Forster,  II,  430.  When  Landor  left  England  thirteen  years  later,  the  case  passed 
to  his  niece  Kitty  and  remained  a  family  heirloom  until  the  last  of  Charles  Landor's 
descendants  was  killed  in  action  during  the  recent  war. — Elwin,  Savage  Landor,  p.  354 
and  n.,  from  W.  N.  Landor's  information. 

59.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  or.  January  5, 1845:  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library. 

60.  Forster,  II,  466;  Complete  Forks,  VI,  37. 

61.  November  10, 1845:  Baylor  MS. 

62.  Forster,  Dickens,  II,  164ra.;  Forster,  Landor,  II,  224-25. 

63.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  January  5,  1845:  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library; 
Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning  to  R.  H.  Home,  ed.  S.  R.  T.  Mayer   (London,  1877),  I, 
137-38,  190. 

64.  November  10, 1845:  Baylor  MS;  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett,  I,  286-88. 

65.  April  15, 1846:  Baylor  MS.  To  Forster,  who  had  reviewed  the  book  splendidly  in 
the  Examiner,  April  25,  Landor  wrote:  "Browning  [is]  a  great  poet,  a  very  great 
poet  indeed,  as  the  world  will  have  to  agree  with  us  in  thinking,"  though  there  was 
in  Landor's  opinion  rather  too  much  of  argumentation  and  reflection  just  before  the 
catastrophe  of  "Luria."  "God  grant  he  may  live  to  be  much  greater  than  he  is,  high 
as  he  stands  above  most  of  the  living." — Forster,  II,  425,  misdated. 

66.  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library. 

67.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  14748;   W.S.L.  to  Henry  L., 
Budleigh,  September  22, 1845:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

68.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  150-54,  x;  Forster,  II,  447-48. 

69.  Landor  published  only  two  letters  in  the  Daily  News  under  his  friends'  editor- 
ship, both  on  the  threatened  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over 
the  Oregon  question.  The  earlier  (February  2,  1846)  was  addressed  to  Daniel  Webster 
and  recalled  their  meeting  a  few  years  before;  the  latter  appeared  on  March  5. 

70.  Two  notes,  n.d.,  in  Harlan  MSS;  Forster,  II,  450. 

71.  Forster,  H,  451.  The  first  two  volumes  of  Imaginary  Conversations  (1824)   re- 
tained the  original  dedications  to  Stopford  and  Mina  when  they  reached  a  second 
edition  two  years  later. 

72.  Forster,  H,  448. 

73.  W.S.L.  to  Lady  Blessington,  May  11, 1846:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  5744. 
74  Advertisement  in  the  Daily  News,  April  25  and  May  2  and  5. 

75.  Macready  Diaries,  ed.  Toynbee,  H,  340;   Macreadys  Reminiscences,   ed.  F. 
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Pollock  (London,  1875),  I,  272. 

76.  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett,  II,  199. 

77.  C.  G.  Duffy,  Conversations  with  Carlyle  (New  York,  1892),  p.  65. 

78.  Advertised  in  the  Daily  News,  June  3,  1846,  at  32s.  the  set.  Lady  Blessington's 
letter  of  June  9  begged  Landor  to  go  on  writing,  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  name  and 
to  posterity.  She  also  told  him  that  hoth  The  Keepsake  and  The  Book  of  Beauty 
were  coming  to  an  end  and  asked  for  contributions  for  the  final  numbers. — Madden, 
Countess  of  Blessington,  II,  372.  In  fact,  both  annuals  continued,  The  Book  of  Beauty 
in  very  altered  form,  however,  and  for  only  two  more  years. 

79.  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett,  II,  239. 

80.  W.S.L.  to  Moxon,  June  13, 1846:  MS  in  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

81.  Forster,  II,  452-53. 

82.  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett,  II,  239,  240,  307-8;  W.S.L.  to  E.  Barrett, 
July  5,  1846:   MS  in  the  W.  A.  Speck  Collection,  Yale  University  Library;    also 
W.S.L.  to  Kenyon,  ca.  July  6,  1846:  MS  in  the  Wellesley  College  Library. 

83.  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett,  II,  418,  342. 

84.  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

85.  LXXXIII    (April  1846),  486-511.  "When  I  proposed  to  write  that  article  on 
Mr.  Lander's  Conversations,"  Forster  explained  to  Macvey  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh,  "I  had  no  thought  or  wish  but  to  supply  you  with  a  short  paper  of 
general  literature  that  might  be  interesting,  and  which  no  one  but  myself  had  the 
means  of  writing  at  the  time.  As  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Landor,  I  was 
revising  the  sheets  of  his  book;  &  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  glean  from  them 
some  striking  thoughts,  and  lay  them  before  your  readers  while  as  yet  not  accessible 
elsewhere.  I  did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Landor  on  the  subject,  nor  indeed  think  of  him  in 
connection  with  it;  as  any  mere  personal  gratification  was  in  no  respect  my  object." 
The  explanation  became  necessary  when  Landor,  examining  on  June  13  Moxon's 
account  of  the  copies  charged  to  him,  discovered  Napier's  name  on  the  list.  He 
wrote  instantly  to  the  publisher,  in  a  letter  the  very  handwriting  of  which  reveals  his 
agitation  of  mind: 

"I  am  immerst  in  the  deepest  grief  at  finding  the  name  of  a  Professor  Napier 
among  those  to  whom  my  Works  were  sent.  I  know  nothing  of  this  person,  unless  it 
is  the  same  who  edits  the  Edinburgh  Review— and  of  him  I  know  nothing  in  any 
other  quality.  Pray  let  him  know  that  it  was  entirely  without  my  knowledge  that  the 
book  was  sent  to  him.  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  that  it  ever  was  printed.  What  a 
vile  scoundrel  must  these  Edinburgh  people  (altho  used  to  Scoundrels)  think  me! 
Never  did  I  think  it  possible  to  have  fallen  to  so  deep  a  humiliation.  Of  all  the 
vexations  of  my  life  this  is  the  greatest.  I  never  courted  any  Reviewer.  I  never  would 
allow  my  works  even  to  be  advertised,  while  I  had  any  powers  over  them.  Again  and 
again  I  entreat  you  to  write  a  line  to  this  gentleman  and  to  tell  him  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sending  the  book,  and  that  it  was  a  civility  of  yours.  Rage  and  wretch- 
edness quite  overpower  me  at  this  ignominy.  It  is  easy,  and  perfectly  true,  to  say  that 
there  are  other  Napiers  to  whom  I  intended  to  send  it.  It  is  only  by  mere  accident  I 
know  of  this  gentleman's  existence,  and  just  now.  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  Mr.  Moxon, 
lose  no  time  in  obviating  so  fatal  a  mistake.  I  am  fortunate  in  so  enlightened  and 
gentlemanly  a  publisher,  and  my  literary  life  would  have  closed  happily  but  for  this 
one  calamity.  Hitherto  I  had  never  soiled  my  slipper,  and  now,, with  all  my  care  and 
caution,  I  fall  flat  into  the  common  sewer." 

Moxon  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Forster,  who  feared  lest  Landor 
might  have  written  to  Napier  also.  Squirming  with  uncertainty  he  wrote  to  the 
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editor  on  June  16:  "I  have  of  course  not  seen  [Landor's  letter  to  you]  ....  Probably 
you  will  smile  at  it,  and  throw  it  behind  the  fire.  Certainly  no  stronger  emotion  is 
ever  inspired  in  those  who  know  Mr,  Landor,  by  any  intemperance  he  may  commit  . .  . 
I  cannot  delay  a  moment  in  conveying  to  you  this  expression,  however  inadequate,  of 
my  regret  and  self  reproach  in  having  unwittingly  exposed  you  to  any  such  return 
for  what  I  am  sure  was  intended  by  you,  in  opposition  to  some  of  your  own  opinions, 
as  an  act  of  liberal  fairness  and  generosity.  It  is  a  lesson  I  hope  to  profit  by."  But 
there  was  further  embarrassment.  Thomas  Longman,  perhaps  Moxon's  leading  rival 
among  the  London  publishers,  told  Napier  that  there  was  unpleasant  talk  in  trade 
circles  in  London — not  because  the  review  was  published  two  months  before  the 
book:  "Custom  appears  to  sanction  such  notices  &  I  see  no  great  objection" — but 
because  Forster  was  rumored  to  be  "the  proprietor  (some  say  only  under  Mr.  Landor's 
will)  of  the  Landor  copyrights,  and  ...  he  being  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
took  occasion  to  puff  his  own  wares."  Since  the  editor  of  a  review  cannot  altogether 
ignore  what  the  publishers  think,  Napier  passed  this  report  on  to  Forster,  who  replied 
indignantly:  "My  former  letters  (I  have  nothing  to  add  to  them)  will  have  satisfied 
yourself  of  the  motives  on  which  I  acted  in  the  late  manner.  ...  It  is  impossible  to 
withhold  from  vulgar  minds  their  chief,  perhaps  their  sole  enjoyment,  of  vulgar  & 
false  imputations.  But  I  confess  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  Mr.  Longman's  most 
improper  use  of  my  name."  Forster  was  fairly  caught,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
admitting  it.— Forster  to  Napier,  June  16  and  July  17,  1846,  and  T.  Longman  to 
Napier,  July  10:  British  Museum  Add  MS.  34,626,  fols.  228-29,  281-82,  271-72;  W.S.L. 
to  Moxon,  June  13:  MS  in  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

1.  Elizabeth  Landor  to  R.  R.  Duke,  February  9,  1846;  R.  Landor  to  Sophia  L.,  ca. 
January  30,  1844;  to  Henry  L.,  July  2,  1846;  to  Charles  L.,  September  1846;   C. 
Landor  to  Robert  L.,  September  16,  1846 :  W.  N.  Landor's  transcripts. 

2.  Robert  Landor  to  Henry  L,  July  2  and  October  (2  letters)  1846:  W.  N.  Landor's 
transcript;  see  E.  Partridge,  Robert  Eyres  Landor,  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch 
(London:  The  Fanfrohco  Press,  1927),  pp.  64-65;  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett, 
II,  557;  Forster,  II,  431  (misdated),  and  p.  174  above. 

3.  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L.,  August  18  and  September  8,  1846:  MS  in  my  possession; 
Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  154-55  ("42"  misprinted  "2") . 

4.  Forster,  H,  430. 

5.  W.S.L.  to  Lady  Blessington,  September  1,  1846:  Huntington  Library  MS.  HM 
7081. 

6.  Peach,  Historic  Houses  in  Bath,  I,  124,  148;  Madden,  Countess  of  Blessington, 
H,  414;  Forster,  II,  466. 

7.  Two  years  later  Louis  Napoleon  became  President  of  France;   and  upon  his 
sending  an  expedition  to  Civitavecchia  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  his  "perfidy  toward 
the  Roman  Republic,"  Landor  returned  the  book  to   its  author  through  Forster, 
"without  a  word." — Landor,  Mr.  Landor  Threatened  (1857),  p.  6.  Or  so  he  supposed: 
for  Forster  evaded  the  awkward  commission  by  putting  his  own  bookplate  inside  the 
front  cover  and  placing  the  volume  upon  his  own  shelf.  It  is  now  in  the  Forster 
Collection. 

8.  W.S.L.  to  Miss  Prior,  September  11,  1846:  transcribed  by  W.  T.  Spencer,  book- 
seller, London,  from  MS  now  lost. 

9.  H.  James,  William  Wetmore  Story  and  His  Fnends  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1903),  H,  27. 
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10.  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L,,  September  8,  1846:  MS  in  my  possession;  to  Henry  L., 
September  15,  and  Robert  L.  to  Charles  L.,  ca.  September  1846:   W.  N.  Landor^s 
transcript. 

11.  Letters  of  Browning  and  E.  Barrett,  II,  450,  539,  557;   Letters,  Private  and 
Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  156;  W.S.L.  to  Miss  Power,  ca.  September  27,  1846:  British 
Museum  Add.  MS.  43,688  F. 

12.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  November  1846:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection,  W.S.L. 
to  Howitt,  December  26, 1846:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889. 

13.  W.S.L.  to  Forbter  from  Warwick,  ca.  July  1846:  Harlan  MS. 

14.  Forster,  If,  454. 

15.  Ibid.,  II,  455-56. 

16.  Robinson  and  the  Wordsworth  Circle,  ed.  Morley,  II,  638.  John  Cottle  Spender 
was  Landor's  physician  from  1846  to  1853.— J.  K.  Spender,  letter  to  Bath  Chronicle 
dated  February  4,  1890.  His  son  Edward  Spender,  with  assistance  from  Robert  Landor, 
wrote  the  long  and  lively  biographical  article  on  Landor  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  April  1865.— E.  Spender  to  R.  E.  Landor,  March  31,   1865:   W.   N.   Lan- 
dor's MS. 

17.  Sentences  slightly  rearranged  from  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

18.  Ca.  January  5,  1847:  Harlan  MS. 

19.  Forster,  II,  456. 

20.  Inscription   in   the   Princeton   University   Library   copy   dated   July   1,   1847; 
"List  of  New  Books"  in  the  Athenaeum,  August  7. 

21.  Wise  and  Wheeler,  Bibliography,  p.  109. 

22.  W.S.L.  to  Thirlwall,  February-March  1851:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889; 
Milnes,  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social,  p.  148  (reprinted  from  Edinburgh  Review, 
CXXX  [July  1869],  252).  For  ThirlwalTs  assistance  to  Houghton  in  similar  circum- 
stances see  Reid,  Life  of  Milnes,  II,  140. 

23.  April  24,  1847:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

24.  Madden,  Countess  of  Blessington,  II,  414. 

25.  Letters  and  Other  Unpublished  Writings,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  114-15.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  a  copy  of  Landor's  collected  Works — "Walter  Savage  Landor,  to  his  friend 
Arthur  Walker,  February  5,  '47" — commemorates  this  meeting. 

26.  E.  L.  Lmton,  The  Broadway,  N.S.,  II  (August  1869),  558;  Fraser's  Magazine, 
LXXXU  (July  1870),  119-20;  The  Autobiography  of  Christopher  Kirkland  (London, 
1885),  1,  284-85;  Literary  Life,  pp.  4347.  In  Fraser's  the  year  of  their  meeting  is 
given  as  1847  by  an  obvious  misprint  for  1848  (when  Landor  was  73). 

27.  W.S.L.  to  Theodosia  Trollope,  Warwick,  July  12,  1848:  MS  in  the  Houghton 
Library,  Harvard  University.  "A  few  days  ago  I  was  presented  to  a  lady  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  .  .  -  [Her  noble  Romances]  filled  me  with  delight  and  wonder.  She 
is  truly  admirable  for  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  her  character.  [Though  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  bishop  and  daughter  of  a  vicar]  her  spirit,  I  suspect,  is  no  haunter  of 
churches." 

28.  Lmton,  Fraser's  Magazine,  LXXXII  (July  1870),  120;  Literary  Life,  p.  80. 

29.  North  British  Review,  L  (July  1869),  550-67;  see  Lmton,  Christopher  Kirkland, 
II,  296-97,  and  Layard,  Mrs.  Lynn  Lmton,  pp.  160-61.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  sentence  quoted  actually  appeared  in  the  article  she  sent  to  Dickens.  He  had 
commissioned  her  to  write  a  review,  and  when  she  submitted  an  article  of  reminis- 
cences that  scarcely  mentioned  Forster's  book  Dickens  returned   her   paper  with 
payment  and  wrote  his  own  review.  Hers  was  perhaps  that  published  in  The  Broad- 
way, August  1869. 
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30.  Athenaeum,  August  13,  1881,  pp.  208-9. 

31.  Swinburne  to  E.  L.  Linton,  August  11,  1881:  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library. 

32.  Her  writings  on  Landor  carried  such  conviction  that  twenty  years  after  his 
death  a  reviewer  of  one  of  her  novels  referred  to  her  as  Lander's  daughter,  meaning 
it  quite  literally.  His  family  took  the  trouble  to  deny  the  kinship  and  drew  from  her 
a  letter  to  the  press  on  her  glorious  relationship  with  the  old  man. — Morning  Post, 
December  27, 1883,  and  January  8  and  19, 1884. 

33  This  review  is  not  mentioned  in  Wise  and  Wheeler,  Bibliography,  but  Mrs. 
Linton  rightly  claimed  it  for  lam.— Athenaeum,  August  13,  1881,  p.  208.  Wheeler  later 
("Landor  and  Dante,"  Times  Literary  Supplement,  May  27,  1920,  p.  336)  attributed 
to  Landor  the  anonymous  review  of  another  book  by  one  of  his  friends,  Joseph 
Garrow's  translation  of  Dante's  Vita  nuova,  in  the  Examiner,  October  17,  1846,  pp. 
659-60.  This  does  indeed  contain  enough  echoes  of  Landor's  manner  to  suggest  that 
he  may  have  moved  Forster  to  write  it  and  may  even  have  supplied  him  with  notes, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  write  the  article  in  its  published  form. 

34.  Macready  Diaries,  ed.  Toynbee,  II,  365-66;   Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed. 
Wheeler,  pp.  160-63. 

35.  Memories  of  Old  Friends,  .  .  .  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  ed.  H.  N. 
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-—Forster,  Landor  (1876),  p.  342.  In  November  1844  Hare  married  F.  D.  Maurice's 
sister  Esther;  Hare's  nephew  the  young  Augustus  disliked  her  intensely  and  regarded 
her  as  the  worst  kind  of  shrew.-»A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  1, 178-80. 

37.  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  ed.  T. 
Sadler  (3d  ed.;  London,  1872),  H,  328. 

38.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  163   (misdated)   and  n.  Landor's 
letter  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Examiner,  July  3, 1847,  pp.  418-19. 

39.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  161,  158  (both  misdated) ;  copy 
of  Poemata  et  Inscriptions  in  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

40.  Letters,  Private  and  Public9  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  164. 

41.  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript.  For  Robert's  height,  a  memo  by  Sophia  L.  written 
at  his-  death. 

42.  W.S.L.  to  Arnold  L.,  October  6, 1847:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript 

43.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  July-August  1847:  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Library;  Forster  to  L.  Hunt,  August  11,  1847:  British  Museum  Add.  MS.  38,110, 
foL204. 

44.  September  26, 1847:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

45.  As  early  as  August  1834  Leigh  Hunfs  London  Journal  (p.  154)  had  promised 
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of  this  unfulfilled  promise  when  he  took  over  the  Monthly  Repository  in  1837,  but  in 
vain.— W.S.L.  to  a  friend  of  Hunt's,  ca.  July  1837:  MS  in  my  possession. 

46.  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library.  Note  that  the  letter  does  not  speak  of 
a  fresh  translation  of  Gebirus  as  Forster  (II,  457)  asserted. 

47.  II,  457. 

48.  Examiner,  December  11,  1847,  p.  788;  January  22,  1848,  pp.  53-54;  and  Letters, 
Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  I69nn. 

49.  Harlan  MS. 

50.  Lander's  contributions  to  Tait's,  all  in  August  1856,  are  unmentioned  in  Wise 
and  Wheeler,  Bibliography.  They  are  "The  Dream  of  Napoleon  IIP  (pp.  465-67)  and 
two  Imaginary  Conversations,  "Epicurus  and  Metrodorus"   (pp.  480-84)    and  "Men- 
ander  and  Epicurus"  (pp.  484-86) .  "The  Dream"  has  not  been  reprinted. 

51.  Vol.  XIV:  "Notes  on  W.  S.  Landor,"  pp.  18-23,  96-104;  "Orthographic  Mutineers 
(with  special  reference  to  the  Works  of  W.  S.  Landor),"  pp.  157-62;  "Milton  versus 
Southey  and  Landor,"  pp.  253-59. 

52.  "H.  A.  Page"  (A.  H.  Japp),  Thomas  De  Quincey  (New  York,  1877),  I,  346. 
This  copy  of  Poemata  was  described  in  BlackwelTs    (Oxford)    Catalogue  No.  534 
(1948),  Item  35.  The  young  ladies  were  traveling  in  the  South,  and  when  they 
reached  their  aunt's  home  at  Weston,  near  Bath,  one  of  their  first  visitors  was  Walter 
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them  some  years  later.  "She  was  fond  of  gardening,  and  had  a  very  fine  garden, 
which  Mr.  Landor  particularly  admired;  ...  On  his  noticing  some  fine  trees,  my  aunt 
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tenderness  and  beauty  should  perish  like  the  melodies  of  the  regal  Danish  boy,  be- 
cause warbled  'in  a  forgotten  tongue.'  "—Page,  I,  366,  34849. 

53.  W.S.L.  to  his  niece  Ellen,  n.d.:  MS  in  my  possession. 

54.  Ca.  January  16,  1848:  Harlan  MS;  Forster,  II,  480. 

55.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  168-69. 

56.  Ca.  November  29,  1847:  Harlan  MS;  A.  H.  Savage-Landor,  Everywhere  (New 
York:  Stokes,  1924),  I,  4-5. 

57.  Quoted  as  motto  on  title  page  of  Italics  (1848) , 

58.  Ca.  February  6, 1848:  Harlan  MS. 

59.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  170. 

60.  Madden,  Countess  of  Blessington,  I,  292;  II,  372,  436. 

61.  See  R.  H.  Super,  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  XLV1 
(First  Quarter  1952),  58-62. 

62.  Harlan  MS;  Examiner,  April  29, 1848,  p.  278. 

63.  Examiner,  April  15, 1848,  p.  244. 

64.  Forster,  II,  456.  Forster  sent  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  to  Hunt  on  May  20: 
British  Museum  Add.  MS.  38,110,  fol.  248. 
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66.  Co.  April  24, 1848:  Harlan  MS. 

67.  Macready  Diaries,  ed.  Toynbee,  II,  389. 

68.  Ca.  June  27, 1848:  Harlan  MS. 

69.  W.S.L.  to  Rosenhagen,  August  8,  1848:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript.  For  Rose's 
diary  record  of  the  visit,  see  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp    171-72^. 

70.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  171-72. 

71.  Forster,  H,  202. 

72.  Huntington  Library  MS.  HM  11,713,  printed  by  permission  of  the  library. 
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after  ten  weeks  absence,  I  find  your  valuable  present  of  Keateses  Works." — H.  E. 
Rollins,  ed.,  The  Keats  Circle  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1948),  II,  257. 

74.  Forster,  II,  426-27. 

75.  Ibid*  II,  428;  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  I,  265. 
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observation. 

77.  Trollope,  What  I  Remember,  II,  247;  E.  L.  Linton,  '"Eccentricities  of  Speech 
of  Landor,"  Notes  &  Queries,  7th  Ser,  V  (March  31, 1888) ,  246. 
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derings,  p.  163. 

80.  W.S.L.  to  Lady  Blessington,  January  4,   1849:   MS  in  the  Berg  Collection; 
Forster,  II,  460;  Forster  to  L.  Hunt,  February  3,  1849:  British  Museum  Add.  MS. 
38,110,  foL  300. 

81.  Linton,  Literary  Life,  pp.  55-56. 

82.  Ibid.,  p.  53;  Linton,  Fraser9s  Magazine,  LXXXH  (July  1870) ,  116. 

83.  Forster,  II,  463-64  (facsimile) :  original  in  Harlan  MS. 

84.  Ca.  January  22, 1849:  Harlan  MS. 

85.  Forster,  I,  10. 

86.  James,  W.  W.  Story,  II,  27-28. 
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560. 

90.  Forster,  H,  483. 

91.  Ibid.,  II,  427-28. 

92.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  173-74. 
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Museum  Ashley  MS.  5744. 

96.  M.   Sadleir,  Blessmgton-D'Orsay,   a  Masquerade    (London:    Constable,   1933), 
pp.  342-43,  351. 

97.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  June  8, 1849:  Harlan  MS. 

98.  Letters  and  Other  Unpublished  Writings,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  113.  "I  detest  latin 
epitaphs,  but  obey,"  he  -wrote  to  Rose.  'Death  commits  a  sacrilege  when  he  breaks 
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99.  Athenaeum,  January  12,  1850,  p.  45;  Complete  Works,  XII,  152-53. 

100.  Madden,  Countess  of  Blessington,  I,  389. 
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13.  Examiner,  July  21,  1849,  p.  452;  reprinted  in  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed. 
Wheeler,  pp.  307-8. 

14.  Examiner,  November  25,  1848,  p.  755;  reprinted  in  Letters,  Private  and  Public, 
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16.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  174. 

17.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  I,  267-68. 

18.  Henry  L.  to  W.S.L.,  June  3, 1849:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

19.  July  8,  1848:  Harlan  MS. 

20.  Obituary  in  The  Staffordshire  Advertiser,  July  16,  1849:  W.  N.  Landor's  notes. 
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impression  one  gets  from  the  few  of  his  letters  which  have  survived  is  not  merely 
of  neglected,  but  of  decayed  talents.  Of  Lander's  three  brothers,  the  one  who  shows 
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is  Henry,  the  man  of  business;  it  was  to  Henry  that  all  the  brothers  turned  for 
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23.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  176. 

24.  December  29, 1849:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript 
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literature  of  the  romantic  period.— Complete  Works,  XII,  154-60. 

26.  letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  177-78;  "To  Luisina  de  Sodre," 
Complete  Works,  XV,  407. 

27.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  January  27, 1850:  Harlan  MS. 

28.  Forster,  H,  481-82. 

29.  Crabb  Robinson,  On  Books,  II,  697. 

30.  Forster,  Dickens,  II,  454n. 

31.  Forster,  Landor,  II,  470. 

32.  Co.  August  3,  1850:  Harlan  MS.  Fox  disappeared  altogether  from  the  letter 
when  Forster  printed  it  (II,  470-71) :  "Poor  Rogers!  I  think  of  him  much  in  that 
sad  and  silent  captivity  of  his  bedroom.  When  he  goes,  if  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
will  not  have  set,  a  bright  lamp  at  the  dinner-table  will  have  gone  out  No  man  told 
a  story  better,  or  loved  art  so  welL" 

33.  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

34.  H.  Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  a  Memoir  (London,  1897),  II,  379;  R. 
Garnett,  The  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox  (London:  Lane,  1910) ,  p.  201. 

35.  The  Reverend  J.  W.  Sharp,  Vicar  of  Knowle  (1937) ,  has  kindly  supplied  me 
with  a  transcript  of  the  marriage  register. 

36.  R.  Landor  to  Sophia  L.,  June  27, 1850:  W,  N.  Landor's  transcript 

37.  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

38.  J.  A.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle  (London,  1884),  II,  50;  T.  Carlyle,  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  (New  York,  1883),  I,  288.  J.  R.  Lowell  two  years 
later  found  the  whole  available  wall  space  of  Landor's  sitting  room  covered  with 
pictures,  nearly  all  early  Italian  and  "nearly  all  aggressively  bad.  They  were  small,  so 
that  the  offense  of  each  was  trifling,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  were  hard  to  bear." — 
Century,  XXXV  (February  1888),  514.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  who  called  on  Landor  early  in  May  1854,  estimated  the  number  at  "some 
hundred  and  fifty,  .  .  .  each  of  which  he  thinks  the  finest  specimen  of  the  finest 
Master,  and  has  a  long  story  about,  how  he  got  it,  when,  etc."-^ Letters  of  Edward 
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Browning,"  Harpers,  CXXXII  (March  1916),  535-36;  also  New  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  ed.  A.  Carlyle  (London:  Lane,  1904),  II,  99-100.  After  breakfast  next  morning, 
the  omnibus  was  to  stop  and  take  Carlyle  to  the  9:15  train  for  Bristol.  "For  some 
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I  shall  never  forget  him;  the  old  man  felt  that  I  was  his  guest,  and  he  would  carry 
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when  he  describes  Landor:  "one  Savage  Landor,  an  honourable,  angry-tempered  old 
literary  gentleman,"  "a  proud  and  high  old  man,"  "gigantesque,  explosive,  but  es- 
sentially chivalrous  and  almost  heroic,"  "a  proud,  irascible,  trenchant,  yet  generous, 
veracious,  and  very  dignified  old  man;  quite  a  ducal  or  royal  man  in  the  temper  of 
him;  .  .  .  [with!  a  fund  of  Welsh  choler."  (Carlyle  was  not  the  only  one  of  Landor's 
friends  who  seemed  to  think  he  was  a  Welshman.) 

40.  Field,  Atlantic,  XVII  (June  1866),  686. 

41.  Correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  ed.  Norton,  II,  194.  When  Margaret 
Fuller  passed  through  England  at  the  end  of  1846  Carlyle  had  to  report  to  Emerson 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  show  Landor  to  her,  but  would  try  to  do  so  when  she 
returned.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  succeeded,  but  in  1852  when  Landor 
read  of  her  death  by  drowning  and  published  a  poem  in  her  memory,  Emerson  wrote 
to  Carlyle:  "She  had  such  reverence  and  love  for  Landor  that  I  do  not  know  but 
at  any  moment  in  her  natural  life  she  would  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  for  an  ode  from 
him;  and  now  this  most  propitious  cake  is  offered  to  her  Manes." — Ibid.,  Supple- 
mentary Letters  (1886),  pp.  63,  65. 

42.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  August  3,  1850:  Harlan  MS;  W.S.L.  to  ?LoweU,  "Bath 
July  5"  (1850?)  :  MS  in  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University;  review  of  The 
Works  of   Walter  Savage  Landor,  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,   II    (December 
1848),  63-77. 

43.  MS  in  the  Yale  University  Library,  published  by  permission  of  the  library. 
Landor  expected  English  to  become  the  language  of  all  the  nations  on  the  American 
continent,  and  supposed  that  immigration  would  continue  unrestricted;   hence  the 
"200,000,000." 

44.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  n.d.:  Harlan  MS.  Since  the  final  Book  of  Beauty  in  which 
the  scene  might  have  been  used  was  that  published  in  October  1846,  it  presumably 
was  sent  to  Forster  before  that  date,  and  probably  well  before.  Yet  it  never  appeared 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  chance  Landor  meant  The  Keepsake,  the  letter  may 
be  dated  any  time  before  Lady  Blessington's  departure  for  France  in  1849. 

45.  Forster,  II,  494. 

46.  Landor's  draft  of  letter  to  Hunt,  ca.  November  26,  1850:  MS  in  the  Forster 
Collection. 

47.  Harlan  MSS. 

48.  W.S.L.  to  Hunt,  ca.  December  1, 1850:  Huntington  Library  MS.  HM  11,716. 

49.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  October  13  and  n.d.:  Harlan  MS. 

50.  W.S.L.  to  Hunt,  ca.  December  1,  1850:  Huntington  Library  MS.  HM  11,716, 
with  poem  "Gale  of  the  night  our  fathers  calTd  thee,  bird!  "—Complete  Works,  XV, 
179. 

51.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca,  December  23, 1850:  Harlan  MS. 

52.  To  Forster,  ca.  October  13, 1850:  Harlan  MS. 

53.  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

54.  Harlan  MS.  The  first  part  is  in  Landor's  hand,  the  rest  in  a  contemporary  copy. 
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55.  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection;  see  Brewer,  My  Leigh  Hunt  Library.  The  Holo- 
graph Letters,  p.  238. 

56.  W.S.L.  to  Hunt,  ca,  November  26,  1850,  and  Hunt  to  W.S.L:  MSS  in  the 
Forster  Collection. 

57.  For  its  dates,  see  L,  A.  Brewer,  My  Leigh  Hunt  Library.  The  First  Editions 
(Cedar  Rapids,  la.:  Privately  printed,  1932),  p.  247. 

58.  J.  McCabe,  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (London:  Watts,  1908), 
1, 163;  W.  J.  Linton,  Memories  (London,  1895),  pp.  122-23. 

59.  Mrs.  Crosse,  Temple  Bar,  XCH  (June  1891),  198.  Landor  published  a  review 
of  the  young  poet  Thomas  Westwood's  Burden  of  the  Bell  in  the  Examiner,  December 
7,  1850,  pp.  782-83.  Westwood  was  the  son  of  Charles  Lamb's  close  friend,  and  his 
book  carried  some  lines  of  Lander's  on  the  title  page.  On  October  31  Landor  wrote 
to  Westwood:  "This  morning  I  have  finished  the  second  reading  of  your  poems,  and 
with  quite  as  great  pleasure  as  the  first.  Before  night  I  shall  embody  my  opinions  in 
a  Criticism  of  some  extent,  and  I  shall  send  it  either  to  the  Examiner  or  the  Leader 
before  three  days  are  over." — MS  presented  by  Colonel  C.  H.  Wilkinson  to  the 
Trinity  College  Library,  Oxford. 

60.  Forster   (H,  491-92)    suggests  that  the  pamphlet  grew  out  of  some  friendly 
correspondence  between  Landor  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  of  St.  David's  over  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Llanthony  living,  but  the  pamphlet  was  published  on  February  1  and 
the  correspondence  began  on  February  26. — British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889. 

61.  Complete  Works*  XII,  95.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  English  publication,  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields  reprinted  it  in  Boston  in  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies,  Professor 
William  Charvat  informs  me. 

62.  Harlan  MS. 

63.  Examiner,  November  22, 1851,  p.  743. 

64.  See  chap,  xvii,  notes  26  and  29,  above. 

65.  Linton,  The  Broadway,  N.S.,  II  (August  1869),  553,  557;  Fraser's  Magazine, 
LXXXH  (July  1870),  113;  North  British  Review,  L  (July  1869),  564. 

66.  Fraser's  Magazine,  LXXXH  (July  1870),  116. 

67.  Ibid^  p.  119. 

68.  Review  of  Forster's  Landor,  North  British  Review,  L  (July  1869) ,  565-66. 

69.  Crabb  Robinson,  On  Books,  H,  713;  Linton,  Fraser's  Magazine,  LXXXII  (July 
1870),  117-18. 

70.  Linton,  The  Broadway,  N.S.,  II   (August  1869),  556-57;  Fraser's  Magazine, 
LXXXH  (July  1870),  118. 

71.  Linton,  Fraser's  Magazine,  LXXXII  (July  1870),  115;  Notes  &  Queries,  7th 
Sear.,  V  (March  31, 1888),  246. 

72.  Crabb  Robinson,  On  Books,  H,  717. 

73.  Review  of  Forster's  Landor,  AU  the  Year  Round,  N.S.,  II   (July  24,  1869) , 
181-85. 

74.  J.  T.  Fields,  Yesterdays  with  Authors  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1900),  p.  371; 
Linton,  Literary  Life,  p.  73;  Fraser9s  Magazine,  LXXXII  (July  1870) ,  114. 

75.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  April  27  and  ca.  May  12,  1851:  Harlan  MS;  F.  Pollock, 
Personal  Remembrances  (London,  1887) ,  1,  294.  Pollock  remarked  that  there  was  "a 
wicked  story  in  circulation  of  a  cabman  who  drove  Forster  and  a  friend,  and  after 
setting  down  Forster  asked  of  the  other,  'Do  you  know  that  gentleman's  name?  I 
drive  him  very  often.  He's  a  harbitrary  cove,' " 

76.  Foister,  II,  470. 
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77.  Ibid.,  II,  483. 

78.  W.S.L  to  Forster,  n.d.:  Harlan  MS. 

79.  Crabb  Robinson,  On  Books,  II,  710   (September  7,  1851).  Browning  also  ap- 
peared, with  Procter,  the  former  "more  agreeable  as  well  as  more  healthy  than  ever." 
William  Allingham,  an  Irish  poet  whose  works  Landor  had  received  from  their 
author  a  year  before,  was  likewise  in  London  and  met  Landor  for  the  first  time. — 
Letters  to  William  Allingham,  ed.  H.  Allingham  and  E.  B.  Williams  (London:  Long- 
mans, 1911),  pp.  47,218, 

80.  W.S.L.  to  Rosenhagen,  December  31,  1851:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript  Crabb 
Robinson  found  Landor  in  Bath  on  October  3.— On  Books,  II,  713. 

81.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  January  15  and  ca.  March  7,  1852:  Harlan  MS.  "It  has 
always  been  my  custom  to  avoid  the  books  that  relate  to  what,  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion, I  propose  to  write." 

82.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  "Dec.  9"  (1852) :  Harlan  MS;  Letters,  Private  and  Public, 
ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  185-86. 

83.  An  advance  copy  of  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Greek  and  Roman  with  pre- 
sentation inscription  to  Mrs.  Hare  dated  July  19,  1852,  is  in  the  Houghton  Library, 
Harvard  University.  Because  Landor  contributed  several  things  to  Fraser's  Magazine 
about  this  time,  an  anonymous  article  in  the  February  number  (1852)   called  "Dia- 
logue between  John  Dryden  &  Henry  Purcell"  has  been  attributed  to  him  and  has 
even  found  its  way  into  the  Complete  Works,  (IX,  100-7).  T.  J.  Wise  and  Stephen 
Wheeler  find  in  it  a  "similarity  of  style"  to  Landor's  work  and  claim  "good  authority" 
for  attributing  it  to  him. — Bibliography,  p.  333;  the  "good  authority"  was  Landor's 
grand  nephew  F.  G.  R.  Duke,  who  was  the  unacknowledged  source  of  most  of 
Wheeler's  information  about  Landor's  periodical  publications.  But  the  "Dialogue"  was 
certainly  not  Landor's:  it  is  made  up  largely  of  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Dryden  and  Puree!!,  a  method  Landor  never  used;  nor  did  he  ordinarily  write  a 
Conversation  on  a  single  circumscribed  subject  like  this.  Finally,  had  he  written  it, 
he  would  have  called  it  an  'Imaginary  Conversation,"  not  a  "Dialogue."  He  had  no 
reason  for  anonymity  or  obfuscation. 

84  Fields,  Yesterdays  with  Authors,  pp.  369-72;  James  T.  Fields,  Biographical 
Notes,  p.  47;  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon,  H,  78. 

85.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  182;  see  note  83  above, 

86.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Memorials,  H,  350;  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler, 
p.  183. 

87.  "Written  at  Herstmonceux,  on  Reading  a  Poem  of  Wordsworth's,"  Examiner, 
July  31,  1852,  p.  485.  The  animosity  toward  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  vanished  with 
Wordsworth's  death,  and  though  Landor  continued  to  consider  his  genius  bounded  by 
narrow  limits,  he  nevertheless  restored  him  posthumously  to  a  high  place  in  his 
hierarchy  of  English  poets.  The  publication  of  The  Prelude  especially  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  Landor:  "0  si  sic  omnia  scripsisset!  Frequently  there  are  solid  knolls  in 
the  midst  of  his  plashy  morasses— but  never  did  I  think  of  coming  upon  anything  so 
elevated.  Here  the  waggoner's  frock  shows  the  coat  of  mail  under  it— here  is  heart 
and  soul—here  is  the  €IKCOV  pcccriXtKn  of  Poetry."— W.SX.  to  Forster,  ca.  October  13, 
1850:  Harlan  MS;  cf.  Complete  Works,  VI,  24-25,  for  an  instance  of  Landor's  con- 
verting the  subject  of  a  letter  into  an  Imaginary  Conversation. 

88.  Complete  Works,  VI,  30. 

89.  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon,  II,  78;  Pollock,  Personal  Remembrances, 
11,9. 
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90.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  182-83.  "The  world  will  never 
more  see  united  such  graceful  minds,  so  much  genius  and  pleasantry,  as  I  have  met, 
year  after  year,  under  her  roof.  Since  she  was  intercepted  from  me  by  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  never  have  enjoyed  society,  and  have  rarely  and  reluctantly  entered  it.  Age 
has  perhaps  something  to  do  in  this  change  of  temperament  and  disposition,  but 
not  much."  "I  have  never  ventured  to  turn  my  eyes  toward  Gower  House  since  we 
met  there,"  Landor  told  Lady   Blessington's  niece:    "they  would  have   filled   with 
tears  "—August  26, 1852:  MS  in  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

91.  W.S.L.  to  Rosenhagen,  September  7  and   October  4,   1852:   W.  N.  Lander's 
transcript;   Mrs.  Crosse,  Temple  Bar,  XCII    (June   1891),  200;    Forster  II,   202rc. 
(misdated) . 

92.  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

Dickens  professed  to  admire  the  painting  but  not  the  engraving:  ''From  the  [latter], 

93.  Lowell,  Century,  XXXV  (February  1888) ,  513-14. 

94.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  October  30  and  December  9,  1852:  Harlan  MS;  Letters, 
Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  186. 

95.  The  original  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
the  arms  and  hands  are  omitted.  In  the  picture,  they  are,  as  they  were  in  nature, 
indispensable  to  a  correct  reading  of  the  vigorous  face.  The  arms  were  very  peculiar. 
They  were  rather  short,  and  were  curiously  restrained  and  checked  in  their  action 
at  the  elbows;  in  the  action  of  the  hands,  even  when  separately  clenched,  there  was 
the  same  kind  of  pause,  and  a  noticeable  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
thumb.  Let  the  face  be  never  so  intense  or  fierce,  there  was  a  commentary  of  gentle- 
ness in  the  hands,  essential  to  be  taken  along  with  it;  ...  when  they  were  open, 
and  the  handsome  old  gentleman  would  wave  them  with  a  little  courtly  flourish 
that  sat  well  upon  him,  as  he  recalled  some  classic  compliment  that  he  had  rendered 
to  some  reigning  Beauty,  there  was  a  chivalrous  grace  about  them  such  as  pervades 
his  softer  verses."— All  the  Year  Round,  N.S.,  II  (July  24, 1869),  181-82. 

96.  Advertised  in  the  Athenaeum,  April  30, 1853,  price  105.  6d. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

1.  Most  of  the  prose  pieces  were  *'Letters  to  the  Editor,"  but  there  were  also  some 
Imaginary  Conversations  on  political  subjects.  The  poems  were  frequently   pretty 
compliments  to  Landor's  friends,  and  not  always  such  as  would  interest  the  public, 
but  he  nevertheless  expected  Forster  to  insert  them  in  the  Examiner  and  to  supply 
him  with  slips  or  offprints  for  presentation  to  the  friends  they  honored. 

2.  In  the  Examiner,  February  19,  1853,  pp.   115-16,  he  published  an  Imaginary 
Conversation,  "Archbishop  of  Florence  and  Francesco  Madiai,"  which  was  reprinted 
in  Meyler's  Bath  Herald* 

3.  W.SJL  to  Mackenzie,  April  and  May  1853:  MSS  in  the  Yale  University  Library. 

4.  Like  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Romans.,  this  book  was  published 
at  10$.  6d.  by  Moxon,  who  in  1853  also  reprinted  the  collected  Works  of  1846.  These 
were  Moxon's  last  publications  for  Landor. 

5.  November  8,  1853:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

6.  November  12,  1853:  ibid. 

7.  November  7, 1853:  MS  in  my  possession. 

8.  W.S.L.  to  Mackenzie,  November  13  and  15,  ca.  December  4,  1853:  MSS  in  the 
Yale  University  Library. 

9.  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  February  1857,  and  Forster's  scribbled  comment  on  the 
letter:  Harlan  MS.  Forster  (II,  29571.)   later  modified  his  judgment  and  referred  to 
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"My  old  friend  Mr.  Hillard  of  Boston,  who  published  in  that  city  a  dozen  years  ago 
a  volume  of  'Selections  from  Landor.'  " 

Forster  by  this  time  had  in  his  possession  the  letters  of  a  good  many  of  Landor's 
friends  "He  professed  that  he  would  write  my  life;  and  I  furnished  him  with  such 
materials  as  I  could  decorously."— W.S.L.  to  Mackenzie,  ca.  April  16,  1853:  MS  in 
the  Yale  University  Library.  When  Lady  Blessmgton's  biographer  R.  R.  Madden 
applied  to  Landor  for  assistance,  Landor  replied:  "No  letters  of  my  lamented  friend 
Lady  Blessington  remain  m  my  possession.  Soon  after  her  decease  I  placed  them  in 
the  hands  of  John  Forster  of  Lincolns  Inn." — March  2,  1853:  stenographic  transcript 
of  MS  formerly  in  possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symington.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Forster:  "There  is  not  a  single  letter  of  mine  to  Lady  Blessington,  or  to  any  other 
person,  worth  printing.  You  must  judge  whether  any  of  hers  to  me  are." — Ca.  March 
6,  1853:  MS  in  Brewer  Collection,  University  of  Iowa.  The  few  letters  from  Lady 
Blessington  to  Landor  which  Madden  published,  then,  he  must  have  borrowed  from 
Forster. 

10.  June  8, 1853.  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

11.  Letters  to  William  Alhngham,  ed.  H.  Allingham  and  E.  B.  Williams  (London: 
Longmans,  1911),  p.  219;  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L.,  July  6,  1853:  W.  N.  Landor's  tran- 
script; Forster,  II,  477. 

12.  W.S.L.  to  Rosenhagen,  June  8,  1853,  and  to  Henry  L.,  received  July  9:  W.  N. 
Landor's  transcript;  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  186-87. 

13.  Elizabeth  L.  to  Rashleigh  and  EUen  Duke,  August  20,  1853:  W.  N.  Landor's 
MS;  Forster,  I,  10-11. 

14.  September  20, 1853:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection 

15.  Ibid.,  Examiner,  September  10,  1853,  p.  579. 

16.  Forster,  Dickens,  III,  83;  Letters  of  Dickens,  ed.  Hogarth  and  M.  Dickens,  I, 
366-67,  394. 

17.  Carlyle  to  W.S.L.,  October  12  and  15,  1853:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection;  T. 
Cooper,  The  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper  (London,  1872),  pp.  34748. 

18.  Examiner,  January  8,  1853,  p.  22,  and  July  23,  p.  469;  W.  J.  Linton,  Memories 
(London:  1895),  pp.  125-26. 

19.  Two  trifling  original  contributions  have  never  been  recorded:   a  letter  from 
W.S.L.  to  Linton  accompanying  "The  Death  of  Blake,"  English  Republic,  III  (June 
1854),  230,  and  epigram,  "Mitchel  and  Meagher!"  ibid.,  Ill  (September  1854),  344 

20.  February  24,  p.  5. 

21.  Copy  in  possession  of  Landor's  granddaughter:  Dr.  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu's 
transcript. 

22.  Milnes  to  C.  Brown  Jr.,  January  29,  1854:  MS  in  the  Keats  House  Museum, 
Hampstead. 

23.  April  4,  1854,  p.  4,  col.  6. 

24.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  189.  The  review  of  Last  Fruit  (pp. 
74-85)   was  written,  Professor  A.  L.  Strout  tells  me,  by  William  Henry  Smith,  who 
had  previously  written  the  long  article  on  Landor  m  the  Quarterly  Review,  LVIII 
(February  1837),  108-47. 

25.  Forster,  II,  484. 

26.  W.S.L.  to  Ellen  Duke,  December  19, 1853:  MS  in  my  possession. 

27.  W.S.L.  to  Kitty  L.,  January  6,  1854:  ibid. 

28.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  188-89;  W.  Allingham,  By  the 
Way  (London:  Longmans,  1912),  p.  6. 

29.  Forster,  II,  48485. 
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30.  Henry  L.  to  W.S.L.,  February  8,  1854;  Robert  L.  to  Sophia  L.,  March  7,  1854; 
Sophia  L's  memorandum:  W.  N.  Lander's  transcript;  Forster,  II,  485. 

31.  Henry  L.  to  W.S.L.,  July  21  and  March  16,  1854;  R.  Landor  to  Sophia  L., 
June  28:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcripts, 

32.  Henry  L.  to  W.S.L.,  May  31  and  July  21, 1854:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

33.  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

34.  Forster,  II,  485-86. 

35.  Examiner,  March  18,  p.  165,  and  April  22,  p.  246;  Parsons,  "Epistle  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor,"  Poems  (Boston,  1854) ,  pp.  3843. 

36.  The  Dedication  of  this  pamphlet  to  W.  E.  Gladstone  was  taken  from  a  tract 
on  "The  Causes  of  Revolutions"  which  Landor  published  earlier  in  the  year  in  the 
Morning  Advertiser  (March  29;  also  April  3  and  4).  Letters  of  an  American  has 
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24,  1854,  p.  403. 
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Hare,  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  which  I  had  engaged  to  do  in  the  present  month,  but 
the  vis  inertiae  holds  me  down."— W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

40.  Harlan  MS. 

41.  Co.  October  29, 1854:  Harlan  MS. 

42.  W.S.L.  to  unnamed  correspondent,  n.d.,  and  to  K.  Mackenzie:  MSS  in  the 
Berg  Collection, 

43.  Harlan  MS. 

44.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  190;  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed. 
Kenyon,  H,  186;  Mrs.  Crosse,  Temple  Bar,  LXXXVIII  (April  1890),  493. 
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46.  Forster,  H,  488. 
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58.  Forster,  II,  478;  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca,  July  11,  1855:  MS  in  the  Forster  Col- 
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59.  Henry  L.  to  W.S.L.,  March  11  and  April  8,  1854:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 
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61.  Forster,  II,  504,  512;  B.  H.  Blackwell  (Oxford)   Catalogue  No.  534,  Item  79 
(1948). 

62.  W.S.L.  to  Mary  Boyle,  ca.  March  1856:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  5745; 
W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  March  9, 1856:  Harlan  MS. 
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69.  The  Times,  March  24,  1856,  pp.  7,  6. 

70.  Kossuth  to  W.S.L.,  March  24,  1856,  with  draft  of  Landor's  reply,  March  27: 
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71.  Kossuth  in  the  Times,  March  28,  1856,  p.  7;  Landor  in  the  Examiner,  April  5, 
p.  212. 

72.  Swinburne,  for  whom  Landor  could  do  no  wrong,  nearly  twenty  years  later  was 
stirred  by  the  circumstances  of  this  dedication:  "It  was  when  Kossuth  had  fallen 
most  out  of  favour  with  the  crowd  in  this  country,  which  once  had  wellnigh  wor- 
shipped him,  that  Mr.  Landor,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  for  a  too  hastily  gen- 
erous attempt  to  serve  him  in  the  way  of  money,  .  .  .  laid  'at  his  gate'  the  noblest 
words  of  dedication  known  in  our  language,  or  in  any.  It  is,  or  it  should  be,  I  think, 
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of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,   ed.   T.   Hake   and  A.   Compton-Ricket    (London: 
Murray,  1918),  p.  130. 

73.  Letters  of  C.  Dickens,  ed.  Hogarth  and  M.  Dickens,  I,  518-20;  Complete  Works, 
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75.  Complete  Works,  XII,  192,  195-96.  Forster  was  away  on  his  honeymoon  when 
Landor  wrote  this  Letter  late  in  the  summer;  being  unable  to  send  it  to  him  for 
publication,  Landor  ordered  100  copies  of  it  printed  by  Hayward  &  Payne,  printers 
of  the  Bath  Express,  and  presented  the  edition  "to  a  clever  woman  who  is  a  bookseller 
here,  reserving  for  you  the  copyright  at  my  death."— W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  November 
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8,  1856:  Harlan  MS.  The  woman  was  Miss  Eliza  Williams,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  title  page  as  publisher,  and  whose  circulating  library  at  42  Milsom  Street  was 
well  known  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Bath  radicals  (see  chap,  xv,  n.  52,  above). 
The  book  was  of  little  value  to  her,  since  most  of  the  copies  were  given  away  to 
Landor's  friends;  a  few  reached  the  newspapers  and  journals  for  review. 

76.  Robert  L.  to  Kitty  L.,  March  31, 1856:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

77.  Complete  Works,  XII,  196. 

78.  Forster,  II,  467-68;  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  March  21, 1858:  Harlan  MS. 

79.  Complete  Works,  XII,  203.  The  radical  printer  G.  J.  Holyoake  asserted  that 
the  letter  had  been  printed  in  the  Atlas,  but  in  fact  the  newspaper  printing  has  not 
been  found. — Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life  (London,  1892) ,  1, 101. 

80.  Ca.  November  4,  1856:  Harlan  MS.  A  young  man  who  visited  him  about  this 
time  recalled  many  years  later  s'the  stern  ferocity  with  which  [Landor]  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Naples,  of  whom  he  said,  in  tones  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
that  if  he  were  in  the  same  room  with  his  Majesty  he  would  grasp  him  by  the 
throat  and  fling  him  out  of  the  window." — E.  Walford,  "Eccentricities  of  Speech  of 
Landor,"  Notes  &  Queries,  7th  Ser.,  V  (May  19,  1888),  393.  For  Manin's  view  of 
assassination,  see  H.  W.  Rudman,  Italian  Nationalism  and  English  Letters  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1940) ,  p.  114. 

81.  H.  A.  Bruce,  Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier  (London,  1864),  II,  405. 

82.  Co.  August  24,  1856:  Harlan  MS. 

83.  For  a  detailed  and  documented  account  of  the  Yescombe  affair,  see  R.  H.  Super, 
"Extraordinary  Action  for  Libel.— Yescombe  v.  Landor,"  PMLA   (September  1941), 
736-55. 

84.  Though  Yescombe  similarly  insisted  upon  his  title  to  Reverence,  the  student 
will  look  in  vain  for  his  name  in  the  Clergy  List  or  Crockford's  Clerical  Directory:  he 
was  not  a  practicing  preacher. 

85.  Complete  Works,  XVI,  300.  One  of  Landor's  first  letters  to  Forster  after  Forster's 
marriage  enclosed  these  verses  as  a  rather  curious  present  for  Forster's  wife   (ca. 
November  4,  1856:  Harlan  MS). 

86.  Bnckmann  to  W.S.L.,  September  13,  1858:  MS  in  the  possession  of  Signora 
E.  Mangioni-Landor. 

87.  Contemporary  copy  of  W.S.L.  to  Mrs.  Yescombe,  November  17,  1856,  in  my 
possession, 

88.  The  state  of  Landor's  mind  may  be  judged  from  the  pathetic  squib  upon  the 
names  of  Koch  and  Roche  which  he  sent  for  publication  in  the  Bath  Herald  by  way 
of  "a  little  fun,"  and  to  which  he  was  "not  ashamed  or  afraid"  of  appending  his 
name: 

"See  here,  0  ye  Paddies  on  Avon  who  poach! 
What  'a  kettle  of  fish9  has  been  made  of  a  Roach. 

"Among  the  soubriquets  on  Bath  Characters,  a  recent  event  has  produced,  to  designate 
a  certain  family,  'The  Cockroaches.'99 — MS  in  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

89.  December  15, 1856:  MS  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

CHAPTER  XX 

1.  March  20,    ?1857:   MS  in  the   Charles   A.   Brown   Collection,   University    of 
Rochester. 

2.  Letters  and  Other  Unpublished  Writings,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  118-19. 
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3.  Forster,  1, 104rc.;  W.S.L.  to  Forster,  ca.  February  1857:  Harlan  MS. 

4.  W.S.L.  to  unnamed  correspondent,  January  3,  ?1857:  MS  in  the  Berg  Collection; 
"T.  J.  Powys"  (Thomas  Jones  of  LJanerchrogog) ,  Poems  (London,  1891),  facsimile 
frontispiece;  W.S.L.  to  W.  C.  Bennett,  August  4,  1857:  MS  in  the  Rutgers  University 
Library. 

5.  Forster,  II,  54647. 

6.  Co.  February  1857:  Harlan  MS. 

7.  Landor,  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Yescombe  (Bath,  1857), 
pp.  2-3,  5.  This  pamphlet  is  the  basis  of  the  next  seven  paragraphs,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

8.  Ca.  March  8  and  20, 1857;  MS  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Library. 

9.  Anonymous  contemporary  MS  account  of  the  affair  in  my  possession. 

10.  "Yescombe  and  Another  v.  Landor,"  The  Times,  August  24, 1858,  p.  9. 

11.  Among  other  bits  of  tradesmen's  gossip,  the  shoemaker  Banks,  of  Union  Street, 
made  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  Landor  and  Captain  Brickmann  that  Mrs.  Yescombe 
had  stolen  seven  shillings  from  his  counter  about  three  years  before,  and  Jolly,  "a 
rich  and  respectable  tradesman,"  showed  Landor  a  bill  on  which  the  Yescombes  had 
erased  part  of  a  "6"  or  a  "9"  to  forge  a  cipher  and  reduce  the  amount  due. — Landor, 
WS2,.  &  Mrs.  Yescombe,  p.  13 ;  Mr.  Landor 's  Remarks  (London,  1859) ,  p.  3. 

12.  Mrs.  Paynter  to  Kitty  Landor,  July  30,  1857:  W.  N.  Lander's  MS.  The  letter 
asserts  that  the  advertisement  was  in  "the  last  Bath  Express.93 

13.  R.  H.  Super  and  R.  F.  Metzdorf,  "Extraordinary  Action  for  LibeL — Yescombe  v. 
Landor,"  PMLA,  LVI  (September  1941),  756,  744. 

14.  The  Yescombe  quarrel  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  Landor's  making  a  new 
will,  since  in  March  1857  he  had  made  one  that  named  his  "highly  esteemed  friend 
the  Revd.  Morris  Yescombe"  as  sole  executor. — Anonymous  MS  in  my  possession.  He 
therefore  made  up  a  new  one  and  forwarded  it  to  Henry  as  "the  last  of  my  family," 
quite  forgetting  Robert,  whom  Henry  was  visiting  at  the  time.   "Philosophy  has 
taught  me,"  the  letter  said,  "what  Christianity  has  failed  to  teach  others,  to  suppress 
both  malignity  and  anger.  Nobody  has  seen  me  angry  these  twenty  years,  nor  malig- 
nant ever." — W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;  also  Robert  L.  to  W.  Landor  of  Rugeley, 
June  5,  1857. 

The  will  was  a  generous  and  amiable  document,  and  though  it  was  subsequently 
supplanted  by  another,  its  provisions  for  his  burial  remained  Landor's  constant  wish, 
and  the  impossibility  of  then*  fulfillment  became  one  of  the  greatest  griefs  of  his 
subsequent  exile.  After  making  the  usual  disposition  of  his  property  to  his  family 
and  placing  his  writings  and  letters  at  the  disposal  of  Forster,  he  bequeathed  nearly 
fifty  guineas  to  four  Bath  charities  and  left  "ten  shillings  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
most  studious  boy  of  good  conduct,  in  the  school  at  Tachbrook,  Warwicks."  Then 
he  remarked: 

"As  I  never  indulged  in  maskerades  or  other  such  buffooneries,  so  I  desire  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  may  be  exhibited  about  me  at  the  close  of  life.  Let  there  be  no 
magpie  colors  of  black  and  white  upon  my  coffin;  no  rogues  with  staves  at  the  side 
of  it.  Death  having  been  beforehand  in  the  business,  they  cannot  stave  him  off.  Let 
the  children  play  about  me  as  they  used  to  do:  and  let  six  chairmen  carry  me,  on 
tressel  or  otherwise,  and  each  receive  ten  shillings  for  his  trouble,  which  will  not  be 
much,  as  1  order  that  the  coffin  have  no  lead  in  it.  I  would  lie  near  the  tower  of 
Widcombe  Church,  facing  Prior  Park.  We  all  go  in  the  same  Omnibus  to  the  same 
Terminus:  We  ought  all  to  have  the  same  accommodation,  and  pay  the  same  fare." — 
W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 
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15.  Robert  L.  to  Sophia  L.,  "Wednesday"  (ecu  June  1857) :  W.  N.  Landor's  tran- 
script. 

16.  Ibid.;  The  Times,  August  24, 1858,  p.  9, 

17.  Forster  to  Peter  Cunningham,  July  21,  1857:  Harian  MS;   John  Taylor  to 
W.S.L.,  ca.  Octoher  1858:  Mangiom-Landor  MS.  A  year  later  those  ten  words  cost 
Landor  £250  on  a  count  for  breach  of  agreement  and  may  also  have  cost  him  the 
£750  he  lost  at  the  same  trial  for  libeL  Taylor  and  Forster  tried  to  put  the  blame  on 
each  other  for  the  retractation,  but  Forster  was  quite  right  in  telling  Landor  that  he 
had  not  consented  to  the  addition. — Letter  of  September  25,  1858:  Mangioni-Landor 
MS.  It  is  some  indication  of  Taylor's  acuteness  that  in  the  very  letter  which  aimed 
to  prove  that  he  had  acted  with  Forster's  prior  knowledge,  he  quoted  this  passage 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Forster  on  July  30,  1857:  "I  am  happy  to  inform  you  this 
action  is  settled — we  got  Mr.  Slack  to  agree  to  some  words  being  added,  stating  that 
Mr.  Landor  would  not  at  any  time  hereafter  repeat  the  publication  of  the  statements 
made  by  him,  instead  of  the  words  I  telegraphed  to  you,  and  I  think  the  alteration 
does  not  look  so  much  like  an  apology." — Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

18.  Offprint  of  newspaper  notice  in  my  possession. 

19.  MS  in  the  Brewer  Collection,  University  of  Iowa  Library:  Professor  Rhodes 
Dunlap's  transcript.  Mrs.  Paynter's  comment  to  Kitty    (August   10)    was:    "I   am 
sincerely  rejoiced  that  the  odious  affair  between  my  dear  old  friend  &  those  Yes- 
combes  is  at  an  end  &  I  hope  sincerely  nothing  may  arise  to  renew  the  contest  in  any 
way,  &  that  your  Uncles  mind  will  quiet  down  &  turn  to  other  subjects.  Between 
ourselves  I  feel  rather  angry  with  Mr.  Foster  for  having  worded  the  apology  in  the 
way  he  has— I  think  he  should  have  been  satisfied  with  saying  it  was  given  up  for 
want  of  Legal  Evidence — and  as  to  Mr.  Slacks  letter  I  think  it  most  abominable. 
However  it  is  all  over  now  &  I  hope  for  ever  &  never  by  word  or  hint  would  I  tell 
your  Uncle  what  I  have  said  to  you — I  think  that  abominable  Girl  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all  &  I  dare  say  it  was  to  save  her  that  Mr.  Landor  was  induced  from  first  to  last 
to  act  as  he  did.  I  only  hope  he  will  never  see  her  again."— W.  N.  Landor's  MS. 

20.  Landor,  Mr.  Landor's  Remarks,  pp.  4-5. 

21.  N.(L  (autumn  1857) :  Harian  MS. 

22.  The  Times,  August  24, 1858,  p.  9;  John  Bull,  XXXVIII  (August  28,  1858),  557. 
The  Bath  antiquary  R.  K  Peach  claims  to  have  seen  "letters  and  verses,  which,  in 
grossness  and  indelicacy,  are  almost  sickening,"  but  he  does  not  explain  how  he 
knew  they  were  Landor's.— Historic  Houses  in  Bath,  I,  127.  "When  the  suit  was  re- 
newed in  the  summer  of  1858  Sophy  Landor  wrote  to  her  sister  Ellen,  "The  cause 
of  this  prosecution  is  some  most  vile,  annonymous  verses  recently  sent  to  Mrs.  Yes- 
combe,  apparently  in  Uncle  Walter's  writing.  He  owns  to  the  authorship,  but  declares 
the  writing  is  not  his  &  that  he  never  intended  her  to  have  them."— July  21:  W.  N. 
Landor's  MS.  Even  this  is  not  a  clear  admission,  since  Landor  did  not  know  what 
verses  he  was  being  accused  of  writing.  His  friends  in  Bath  apparently  had  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Landor  did  not  write  the  anonymous  letters  which  Yescombe 
claimed  to  have  received  from  t"™T 

23.  The  Times,  August  24, 1858,  p.  9. 

24.  In  the  Huntington  Library,  along  with  many  of  the  MSS  from  which  the  book 
was  printed. 

25.  W.S.L.  to  Eliza  Lynn,  December  31,  1857:  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

26.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  204-5. 

27.  Forster,  II,  550. 
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28.  Ibid.,  II,  552. 

29.  Copy  in  the  Berg  Collection. 

30.  The  Times,  August  24,  1858,  p.  9.  Wheeler  has  gathered  Lander's  abusive 
epigrams  under  the  heading  "Senilia"  at  the  close  of  his  final  volume.— Complete 
Works,  XVT,  300-3. 

31.  Forster,  II,  468;  W.SL.  to  Eliza  Lynn:  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library;  to 
unnamed  correspondent:  MS  in  the  Berg  Collection.  The  Daily  News,  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  politically  sympathetic  with  Lander's  view  of  tyrannicide,  on  March 
17  published  an  anonymous  poem  called  "A  Reply  from  the  Den,"  warning  that  there 
were  assassins  on  thrones  as  well  as  in  the  mob.  Some  years  later  this  poem  was 
printed  on  a  separate  leaf,  apparently  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and  circulated  as  a  work 
of  Landor's.  (Three  copies  were  sold  with  other  properties  of  Holyoake  at  Hodgson's, 
June  7,  1928.)  Though  the  sentiment  was  certainly  Landor's,  the  poem  probably  was 
not. 

32.  S.  C.  Hall,  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life  (New  York,  1883) ,  p.  334. 

33.  Ca.  March  20, 1858:  Harlan  MS;  Forster,  II,  467-68. 

34.  Letter  to  the  Times,  ca.  Februaiy  17,  1858,  intercepted  by  Forster:  Harlan  MS. 

35.  XXXVIII  (February  13, 1858),  105. 

36.  The  Times,  March  15, 1858,  p.  10. 

37.  Harlan  MS. 

38.  December  31, 1857:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

39.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  217,  218, 

40.  W.S.L.  to  Gaskell,  January  12,  1858:  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  Eng. 
MS.  727/3;  sheet  of  notes  on  Macaulay,  January  6:  MS  in  the  Rutgers  University 
Library. 

41.  Layard,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  p.  98;  W.S.L.  to  Eliza  Lynn,  n.d.:  Harlan  MS  (among 
Landor's  letters  to  Forster). 

42.  W.SX.  to  Eliza  Lynn,  February  2  and  March  18:  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library. 

43.  MS  in  the  Berg  Collection. 

44.  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

45.  Forster,  II,  553-54;  Kitty  Landor's  notes  on  the  inside  of  an  envelope  in  pos- 
session of  W.  N.  Landor;  Robert  L.  to  Kitty  L,  March  29  and  May  12,  1858:  W.  N. 
Landor's  transcript 

46.  In  my  possession. 

47.  Mrs.  Charles  Willson  L.  to  Kitty  L.,  April  10,  1858:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS; 
Robert  L.  to  Kitty  L.,  May  12,  and  to  Sophia  L.,  May  12:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript; 
Kitty  L.  to  Ellen  Duke,  April  20,  1888:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS.  "Uncle  never  took  much 
care  of  furniture  so  Mrs.  Bishop  the  Mistress  of  the  House  did  not  give  him  any 
thing  handsome — simply  what  was  necessary.  Pomero  was  always  permitted  to  sit 
or  lie  where  he  pleased  so  no  matter  how  handsome  a  chair  might  be  the  Dog 
occupied  it  if  he  liked." 

48.  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  April  11  and  15,  May  29,  1858:  MS  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library;  Forster,  II,  537,  554-55  (misdated) ;  fragment  of  letter  from  W.SX. 
to  Forster  on  Swift,  in  the  Forster  Collection. 

49.  The  Times,  August  24, 1858,  p.  9. 

50.  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

51.  For  a  number  of  years  Landor  had  been  receiving  £100  more  than  this  by  an 
arrangement  which  is  not  clear  and  which  the  trustees  did  not  feel  obliged  to  dis- 
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close  to  the  Yes  combes*  attorneys.  The  account  here  given  of  these  events  in  Bath, 
London,  and  Boulogne  is  based,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  a  series  of  twenty 
letters  from  Sophia  and  Kitty  L.  to  each  other  and  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
July  14-August  23,  1858:  W.  N.  Lander's  MS;  and  on  John  Taylor  to  W.S.L.,  Sep- 
tember 14:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

52.  Forster,  II,  556. 

53.  "The  deed  of  transfer,  as  I  well  knew,  was  little  likely  to  stand  against  resolute 
and  determined  efforts  to  overthrow  it"— Forster,  II,  559. 

54.  Mangioni-Landor  MS.   UI   agree  with  you  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your 
defence  was  conducted  by  Messrs  Taylor  &  Williams— but  when  you  say  that  'your 
friends  have  caused  you  worse  misery  than  your  enemies,'  you  must  permit  me  at 
least  strongly  to  reject  for  myself  any  share  in  that  imputation. — Until  the  day  when 
you  suddenly  presented  yourself  with  your  niece  in  Montagu  Square,  /  knew  nothing 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  Messrs  Taylor  &  Williams  had  resolved— and  I  have 
been  no  party  since,  to  any  one  step  that  has  been  taken;  have  not  even  given  an 
opinion  in  any  one  stage  of  the  preparations  for  the  trial." 

55.  Forster,  II,  556;  Letters  of  C.  Dickens,  ed.  Hogarth  &  M.  Dickens,  II,  77. 

56.  Books  must  be  sorted  and  either  given  away  or  sent  after  him,  as  Landor 
might  instruct.  The  pictures  must  be  separated  and  packed;  Empson  undertook  to 
see  to  the  sale  of  those  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  they  realized  £109  by  auction 
in  Manchester.  There  was  a  manuscript  translation  of  "Catillus  and  Salia" — Sophy 
was  not  sure  whether  that  should  be  sent  to  her  uncle  or  to  Forster.  She  canceled  the 
subscriptions  to  Punch,  Household  Words,  the  National  Magazine,  and  the  Art  Union. 
She  removed  to  3  Belmont  two  busts  (presumably  of  Julia  and  of  Landor  himself), 
two  desks,  an  old  writing  case,  a  "Scymeter"  ("a  short  sword  in  a  wooden  case,  he 
must  remember  it,"  she  explained  to  Kitty  when  Kitty  could  not  read  the  word) ,  and 
Pomero's  tail,  "beautifully  preserved."  Landor  had  left  no  clothes  except  a  pair  of 
boots  and  an  old  hat.  The  preserves  Sophy  divided  with  Mrs.  Bishop;  the  wine — five 
bottles  of  port,  six  of  sherry,  and  forty-one  of  brandy — she  removed,  but  later  at 
Landor's  request  presented  the  landlady  with  a  dozen  of  the  last. 

There  were  few  bills  to  be  paid.  Mrs.  Bishop  at  first  consented  to  release  Landor's 
paintings  if  he  paid  his  rent  only  to  Michaelmas,  and  an  additional  ten  pounds  to 
repair  the  damage  to  the  walls  caused  by  the  pictures;  but  her  generous  impulses 
gave  way  to  more  prudent  second  thoughts:  she  claimed  rent  up  to  Christmas  and  was 
paid  the  full  fifty  pounds.  Hill,  the  gilder  and  picture  framer,  had  a  small  claim,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  others  which  together  would  not  amount  to  ten  pounds.  A 
blind  man  named  James  Hall,  who  said  Landor  had  helped  get  him  into  St.  George's 
Hospital  and  had  promised  him  a  pound  to  start  him  in  business  when  he  came  out, 
having  learned  the  basket  trade,  was  paid  his  pound.  Landor's  account  at  Stuckey's 
Bank  was  closed  and  the  balance  forwarded  to  him  partly  at  Boulogne  and  partly 
at  Genoa,  according  to  his  instructions. 

57.  John  Nichol  to  W.S.L,  July  19, 1858:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

58.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  pp.  219-20. 

59.  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript 

60.  W.S.L.  n  to  Kitty  L.,  August  16  and  31,  1858:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript; 
W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  August  30:  MS  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

61.  August  6,  1858:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS;   Brickmann  to  W.S.L,   August  25: 
Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

62.  Saturday  Review,  VI   (August  28,  1858),  204.  The  account  of  the  trial  itself 
is  based  chiefly  on  the  Times,  August  24,  1858,  p.  9. 
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63.  Sophia  L.  to  Robert  L,  May  7,  1861:  W.  N.  Lander's  transcript.  The  proceedings 
before  the  Rolls  Court  by  which  the  trustees  were  enjoined  from  paying  Landor  his 
rents  are  reported  in  C.  Beavan,  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Rolls  Court,  XXVIII:  1860  (London,  1861),  80-87. 

64.  John  Bull,  XXXVIII   (August  28,  1858),  549,  and   (September  4),  569;   see 
Athenaeum,  August  28,  p.  269;  Critic,  XVII  (August  28  and  September  4),  511,  534. 

65.  Saturday  Review,  VI  (August  28,  1858) ,  203. 

66.  Layard,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  p.  116. 

67.  N.S.,  I  (August  28, 1858),  272. 

68.  August  27,  1858:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

69.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  II,  111. 

70.  Letters  of  R.  Browning,  ed.  Hood,  p.  51. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

1.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  II,  92. 

2.  W.S.L.  to  Kitty  L.,  September  4,  1858:  MS  in  my  possession.  The  plan  for 
removal  into  Florence  is  mentioned  also  in  letters  of  September  12  and  20. 

3.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  220. 

4.  W.S.L.  to  Brickmann,  September  3,  1858:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889. 

5.  Swifte,  Wdhelm's  Wanderings,  p.  172. 

6.  November  16,  1858:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889. 

7.  W.S.L.  to  W.  Linton,  October  27,  1858:  MS  in  the  Yale  University  Library; 
family  records   supplied   by   W.   N.   Landor.   Arnold   also,   though  unmarried,   was 
father  of  a  four-year-old  daughter,  Mary  Isabella  Julia  Landor. 

8.  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  August  30,  1858:  Morgan  MS. 

9.  Kirkup  to  W.S.L.,  October  24,  1858:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

10.  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  August  30,  1858:  Morgan  MS. 

11.  Nichol  to  W.S.L.,  September  16  and  17,  1858,  and  to  Mrs.  West,  April  22, 
1859;  Forster  to  W.S.L.,  September  25,  1858:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

12.  W.S.L.  to  Kitty  L,  January  27,  1859:  MS  in  my  possession;  letters  to  W.S.L.: 
Mangioni-Landor  MSS. 

13.  W.S.L.  to  Sandford,  November  16,  1858:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889;  to 
Kitty  L.,  December  31 :  MS  in  my  possession. 

14.  MS  in  the  Yale  University  Library. 

15.  December  15, 1858,  and  a  few  days  later:  Baylor  MS. 

16.  December  30,   1858:  Kitty  Landor's  transcript    (from  a  newspaper?)    in  my 
possession.  The  letter  was  printed  in  LitteU's  Living  Age,  LXI  (April  9,  1859),  128, 
and  in  a  number  of  English  newspapers,  always  as  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  but 
I  do  not  find  it  in  that  journal. 

17.  W.S.L.  II  to  Kitty  L.,  December  11,  1858:  W.  N.  Lander's  MS;   W.S.L.  to 
Kitty  L.,  December  31:  MS  in  my  possession. 

18.  Contemporary  copies  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  S.  Mayfield;  see  Holyoake, 
Sixty  Years,  II,  11-13. 

19.  Office  copy  given  by  Colonel  C.  H.  Wilkinson  to  the  Trinity  College  Library, 
Oxford. 

20.  Holyoake,  Sixty  Years,  II,  10-11.  Holyoake's  recollection  of  these  events  is  not 
quite  accurate. 

21.  Ashurst  to  Holyoake,  April  19,  1859:  MS  given  by  Colonel  Wilkinson  to  the 
Trinity  College  Library,  Oxford. 

22.  N.d.:  one  MS  given  by  Colonel  Wilkinson  to  the  Trinity  College  Library, 
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Oxford,  the  other  in  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  Unhersity. 

23.  For  descriptions  of  the  title  page,  see  Wise  and  Wheeler,  Bibliography,  pp.  189- 
90  and  facsimile.  Landor  acknowledged  word  of  the  distribution  of  the  pamphlets  in 
a  letter  to  Austin  Holyoake,  June  1,  1859:  MS  in  the  Berg  Collection. 

24.  Holyoake,  Sixty  Years,  II,  11;  Mrs,  Paynter  to  Sophia  L.,  August  2,  1859: 
W.  N.  Lander's  MS. 

25.  Late  May  1859:  Morgan  MS. 

26.  His  letter  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Paynter  to  Kitty  L.,  "Thursday"   (n.d.) :  W.  N. 
Landor's  MS. 

27.  W.S.L,  to  Kitty  L.,  c&  January  27,  1859,  and  to  R.  R.  Duke,  February  5:  MS 
in  my  possession;  Sandford  to  W.S.L.,  January  22,  1863:  Mangiom-Landor  MS. 

28.  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  May  30, 1859:  Morgan  MS. 

29.  W.S.L.  H  to  Kitty  L.,  December  11,  1858,  and  June  7,  1859:  W.  N.  Landor's 
MS;  T.  A.  TroUope  to  K.  Field,  December  25,  1864:  Boston  Public  Library,  MS. 
KF710. 

30.  Baylor  MS;  see  copy  of  Gebir  (1798)  in  the  Berg  Collection. 

31.  W.S.L.  H  to  Kitty  L.,  July  18,  1859:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS;  W.S.L.  to  Walker, 
February  23,  1860:  MS  in  my  possession;   W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  January  1862: 
Morgan  MS.  When  young  Walter  wrote  his  father  had  been  gone  a  week. 

32.  Forster,  H,  561-62;  W.  W.  Story,  Conversations  in  a  Studio   (Boston,  1890), 
II,  436;  E.  Peruzzi  de*  Medici,  "Walter  Savage  Landor,"  Cornhill  Magazine,  N.S., 
XXXVIH  (April  1915),  490;  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchae,  Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
Browning  (New  York,  1892),  p.  186.  Forster  replied  that  Landor's  relatives  in  Eng- 
land had  all  been  under  the  delusion  that  the  Fiesole  people  used  the  greatest 
kindness  to  Landor,  spared  no  effort  to  make  him  at  his  ease,  etc. — James,   W.  W, 
Story  n,  11.  This  statement  is  obviously  contrary  to  his  story  in  the  biography   (H, 
560-62)   that  Landor  had  left  his  villa  three  times  previously,  and  that  each  time, 
while  the  English  relatives  were  consulting  about  what  provision  might  best  be  made 
for  him,  he  had  returned.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Landor  actually  tried  to  escape 
from  his  villa  before  this  final  break  in  June  1859;  at  the  time  Forster  claims  first 
to  have  heard  from  hi™  in  Florence  (rather  than  Fiesole),  mid-December  1858,  he 
was  far  too  ill  to  have  made  such  an  attempt. 

33.  Peruzzi  de'  Medici,  Cornhill,  N.S.,  XXXVIII  (April  1915),  489-90. 

34.  James,  W.  W.  Story,  n,  14. 

35.  July  18, 1859:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS. 

36.  October  12, 1864:  ibid. 

37.  James,  W.  W.  Story,  H,  10-11. 

38.  Ibid.,  II,  17-21;  Peruzzi  de'  Medici,  Cornhill,  N.S.,  XXXVIII    (April  1915), 
491-93. 

39.  Baylor  MS, 

40.  James,  W.  W.  Storyf  II,  7-9;  Peruzzi  de'  Medici,  Cornhill,  N.S.,  XXXVIII  (April 
1915),  491-92;  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  July  27,  1859:  Baylor  MS. 

41.  James,  W.  W.  Story,  II,  9. 

42.  Forster,  H,  562. 

43.  Browning  to  I.  Blagden,  August  7, 1859:  Baylor  MS. 

44.  Trollope,  What  I  Remember,  II,  184;  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon, 
11,324. 

45.  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  CCL  September  1859:  Morgan  MS. 

46.  MS  in  my  possession.  The  copy  in  the  Ashley  Library,  British  Museum,  is 
dated  August  13, 1859. 
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47.  Browning  to  K.  Field,  August  21,  1859:  Boston  Public  Library,  MS.  KF  72. 

48.  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon,  II,  343;  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  Memories 
of  a  Hostess  (Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1922),  p.  260. 

49.  James,  W.  W.  Story,  II,  15. 

50.  Peruzzi  de'  Medici,  Cornhill,  N.S.,  XXXVIII  (April  1915),  493-94.  There  were 
frequent  guests   at  the  Villa  Belevedere   and    (when  Mrs.  Browning  became  well 
enough)  at  the  Villa  Alberti  also.  Among  the  former  was  the  artist  Hamilton  Wilde, 
who  painted  a  picture  of  the  Story  family  group,  with  the  Brownings,  their  son  Pen, 
and  Landor,  gathered  around  the  tea  table  in  their  garden — a  painting  that  unfortun- 
ately perished  some  years  later  in  a  fire  in  Boston.  Story  himself  made  at  least  four 
pencil  sketches  of  Landor  that  survive,  three  in  the  Yale  University  Library  and  one 
in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

51.  Trollope,  What  I  Remember,  II,  183. 

52.  Mrs.  Paynter  to  Kitty  Landor,  September  1,  1859,  and  W.S.L.  II  to  Kitty  L., 
August  11:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS;  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  July  27,  1859:  Baylor  MS; 
Letters  of  R.  Browning,  ed.  Hood,  pp.  52-53. 

53.  Forster,  II,  563;  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  ca.  September  1859:  Morgan  MS.  The 
exact  source  of  the  money  cannot  now  be  determined.  Forster  and  Browning  believed 
that  the  allowance  was  the  outright  gift  of  Robert  and  Henry  Landor,  and  Henry  is 
said  to  have  canceled  a  legacy  of  £2,000  which  he  intended  for  Julia,  because  of  her 
treatment  of  her  father.— letters  of  R.  Browning,  ed.  Hood,  p.  108. 

54.  Forster,  II,  563-64. 

55.  Ibid.,  II,  568-69;   W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  late  December  1859:   Morgan  MS. 
About  a  year  before  Landor's  death,  the  name  of  his  street  became  the  Via  della 
Chiesa  and  his  house  was  given  the  number  93.  Even  in  his  day  it  was  by  no  means 
the  best  part  of  Florence,  and  it  is  now  far  less  attractive.  More  recent  building 
has  cut  off  any  view  of  what  remains  of  the  garden  of  the  Carmine,  though  there  is 
still  a  little  green  behind  the  house,  not  visible  from  any  street. 

56.  Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon,  II,  343,  353;   Forster,  II,  565.  Mrs. 
Browning  was  less  optimistic  than  her  husband:  "[Landor]  has  excellent,  generous, 
affectionate  impulses,  but  the  impulses  of  the  tiger  every  now  and  then.  Nothing  co- 
heres in  him,  either  in  his  opinions,  or  I  fear,  affections.  It  isn't  age;  he  is  precisely 
the  man  of  his  youth,  I  must  believe.  Still,  his  genius  gives  him  the  right  of  gratitude 
on  all  artists  at  least,  and  I  must  say  that  my  Robert  has  generously  paid  the  debt. 
Robert  always  said  that  he  owed  more  as  a  writer  to  Landor  than  to  any  contempor- 
ary." "And  think  of  the  effect  of  a  goodness  which  can  quote  at  every  turn  of  a 
phrase  something  from  an  author's  book!"  she  told  another  friend  respecting  her 
husband's  kindness  to  Landor.  "Isn't  it  more  bewitching  than  other  goodness?" — 
Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,  ed.  Kenyon,  II,  350,  353-54. 

57.  Forster,  II,  566;  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Browning, 
revised  by  F.  G.  Kenyon  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1908),  p.  221.  "Poor  Landor, 
with  his  white  beard;  with  his  strong  old  heart!  "  wrote  Carlyle  to  Forster  when 
he  heard  of  this  addition.  "If  you  ever  write  to  him,  say  I  am  still  true  (backed  by 
my  Wife) ;  and  know  better  than  the  rumouring  Newspapers  and  barking  Doggery 
of  this  world!  "—New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  ed.  A.  Carlyle   (London:  Lane, 
1904),  II,  205. 

58.  James,  W.  W.  Story,  II,  12. 

59.  Now  filed  in  the  Archivio  Notarile,  Florence:  Anno  1864,  No.  76. 
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32.  W.S.L.  to  E.  L.  Linton,  December  1,  1862:  Morgan  MS.  Mrs.  Linton  published 
several  accounts  of  this  transaction,  all  of  them  very  misleading.  In  the  Morning  Post 
of  January  19,  1884,  for  example,  she  wrote:  "After  [Landor's]  death  Mr.  Browning, 
the  poet,  wrote  to  tell  me  that  a  box  of  pictures  left  to  me  by  Mr.  Landor  was  lying 
for  me  at  the  Custom  House;  but  that,  as  certain  members  of  the  family  had  in- 
curred expense  for  him  in  his  last  illness,  he  thought  I  ought  not  to  accept,  but  to 
forego,  for  their  benefit,  this,  to  me,  priceless  legacy.  With  the  consent  of  my  husband, 
always  generous  and  ready  to  give  to  others,  I  forewent  the  bequest.  But  I  confess  I 
think  scant  courtesy  has  been  shown  me  in  this  matter,  for  I  never  received  one 
word  of  acknowledgment,  still  less  of  thanks;  and  to  this  hour  I  do  not  know  which 
of  the  family  received  those  pictures.  And  I  think  now  that  I  should  have  been  more 
wisely  advised  had  I  been  obedient  to  my  dear  old  friend's  last  wishes  instead  of 
being  Quixotically  generous  to  people  I  did  not  know,  on  a  mere  dictum  of  abstract 
morals."  In  none  of  the  wills  be  wrote  did  Landor  ever  mention  Eliza  Lynn  Linton. 
Her  writing  about  him,  abundant  and  frequently  illuminating,  was  nevertheless  al- 
ways a  rich  mixture  of  spleen,  sentimentality,  and  self-importance. 

33.  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  May  25, 1862:  Baylor  MS. 

34.  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  August  30,  1862:  Baylor  MS;  see  S.  M.  Ellis,  The  Solitary 
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Horseman  (Kensington:  Cayme  Press,  1927),  p.  249. 

35.  R.  Browning,  Dearest  ha.  Letters  to  Isabella  Blagden,  ed.   E.   C.   McAleer 
(Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1951),  p.  114.  Browning  disliked  Walker,  but 
in  fairness  to  the  latter  a  few  sentences  might  be  quoted  from  Robert  Lytton's  letter 
to  Landor  on  October  12,  1860:  "I  hear  that  Arthur  Walker  is  with  you.  If  so,  may 
I  ask  you  to  give  him  my  best  &  truest  love?  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  him  as  a 
friend,  &  the  sincerest  respect  for  him  as  a  man.  I  have  often  envied  him,  but  never 
so  much  as  when  I  heard  that  he  was  at  Florence,  &  with  you."— -Mangioni-Landor 
MS. 

36.  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  November  10,  1862:  Baylor  MS. 

37.  S.  Wheeler,  "Walter  Savage  Landor.  His  Early  Life  and  Lost  Writings,"  Book- 
man (London),  L  (July  1916),  100,  with  facsimile;  Letters  of  R.  Browning,  ed.  Hood, 
p.  350. 

38.  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  December  24, 1862:  Baylor  MS. 

39.  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  227. 

40.  S.  Wheeler,  "Rose  Aylmer's  Grave,"  Bookman    (London)    LXXVII    (January 
1930),  231,  with  facsimile. 

41.  February  1, 1863:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  4889. 

42.  Baylor  MS. 

43.  British  Museum  Add.  MS.  35,140,  fol.  97;  Letters  and  Other  Unpublished 
Writings,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  129. 

44.  MS  formerly  in  the  R.  B.  Adam  Collection,  University  of  Rochester  Library. 

45.  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

46.  April  22,  1863:  W.  N.  Lander's  transcript. 

47.  W.SL.  to  Walker,  ca.  June  1863:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  3546;   Field, 
Atlantic,  XVII  (June  1866),  702. 

48.  Countess  Baldelli  to  Walker,  May  17,  1863:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript.  There 
were  many  attempts  to  bring  Landor  to  the  spiritual  light  before  he  should  die,  but 
probably  no  argument  quite  equaled  that  used  by  the  Hon.  Caroline  Courtenay  Boyle 
in  the  autumn  of  1858,  after  the  Yescombe  business.  She  begged  Landor  to  pray 
for  power  to  forgive  the  Yescombes,  to  acknowledge  to  God  that  he  himself  did  wrong 
by  writing  "those  obscene  (by  all  accounts)   Verses,"  and  to  repeat  thrice  daily  a 
twenty-four  word  prayer  she  prescribed,  because  "You  who  love  the  Divine  the  beauti- 
ful the  pure  you  who  I  never  heard  say  one  word  to  shock  taste  or  principle  you  of 
all  ...  would  be  so  happy  in  a  pure  world  where  you  can  not  dwell  unless  you  look 
to  J.  Christ  as  your  Divine  Saviour." — Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

49.  W.S.L.  to  Countess  Baldelli,  May  15,  1863:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;    to 
Walker,  ca.  June,  and  May  27:  British  Museum  Ashley  MSS.  3546,  4688. 

50.  May  15,  1863:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;  May  27:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS. 
4888. 

51.  Ca.  June  1863:  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  3546;  Letters  and  Other  Unpub- 
lished Writings,  ed.  Wheeler,  p.  128. 

52.  Baylor  MS. 

53.  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  April  27  and  May  7  and  24,  1863:  Baylor  MS;  W.SJL.  II 
to  Kitty  K,  April  20:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;  W.S.L.  to  Twisleton,  June  8:  MS 
in  the  Houghton  Library, 

54.  W.S.L.  to  Browning,  May  22,  1863:  Baylor  MS;  Sotheby,  Browning  Collections, 
passim.  There  were  about  twenty-five  copies  of  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
(1800). 
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55.  Julia  L.  to  Ellen  Duke,  October  12, 1864:  W.  N.  Landor's  MS. 

56.  Archivio  Notarile,  Florence,  Anno  1872,  No.  11.  The  entire  property  at  Fiesole 
passed  from  Landor  to  his  son  Arnold  on  June  15,  1839.  Conceivably  the  deed  of 
transfer  provided  for  its  reversion  to  the  father  if  his  son  should  predecease  him,  or 
left  Landor  with  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  property  after  his  son's  death. 
More  probably,  this  will  was  a  vain  attempt  of  Landor's  to  assert  control  over  a 
property  which  was  no  longer  his  or  an  equally  vain  attempt  of  Walter's  to  get  the 
property  for  himself.  After  his  father's  death  Walter  made  some  fantastic  efforts  to 
collect  and  keep  the  English  rents  that  belonged  to  his  brother  Arnold. 

57.  "What  wonderful  fertility   of  invention  I   what   prodigious   depth  of  thought. 
In  this  he  is  far  beyond  the  best  novelists  his  contemporaries."— W.S.L.  to  Browning, 
May  24  and  July  12, 1863:  Baylor  MS. 

58.  July  16, 1863:  MS  in  the  Keats  House  Museum,  Hampstead. 

59.  W.SX.  to  Browning,  July  12,  1863:  Baylor  MS;  copy  of  Poetry  (1802)   with 
MS  revisions  in  possession  of  Signora  Mangioni-Landor. 

60.  MS  in  the  Houghton  Library. 

61.  October  19,  1863:  Mangioni-Landor  MS.  Among  Landor's  correspondents  in 
these  last  years,  apart  from  Browning,  Twisleton  and  Sandford  stand  out  for  their 
generosity,  tact,  and  good  sense.  Sandford's  last  letter   (September  10,  1863)    told 
Landor  that,  a  subscription  having  been  raised  for  the  support  of  the  sister  of 
Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  part  of  his  contri- 
bution as  if  it  came  from  Landor — "though  the  sum  was  small  compared  to  what  your 
munificent  disposition  would  have  prompted  you  to  send.  .  .  .  You  have  so  often 
spoken  in  warm  terms  of  admiration  of  the  noble  character  of  the  late  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  and  of  his  generosity  and  charity,  that  I  felt  instinctively  you  would  pardon 
my  making  this  use  of  your  name."  Landor  had  been  invited  to  write  Smith's  epitaph 
in  Latin,  also. — Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

62.  W.S.L.  to  Twisleton,  October-December  1863:  MSS  in  the  Houghton  Library; 
to  E.  L.  Linton,  ca.  October  1863:  Morgan  MS. 

63.  MS  in  the  Houghton  Library. 

64.  Forster,  II,  587-88. 

65.  MS  in  the  Houghton  Library;  see  W.SJL  to  E.  L  Linton,  December  12,  1863: 
Morgan  MS. 

66.  When  Landor's  niece  Kitty  asked  one  visitor  in  his  last  days  about  her  uncle's 
spirits,  he  replied,  "Your  dear  old  Uncle  is  in  apparently  such  extreme  old  age,  so 
fading,  so  near — I  thought — to  passing  away,  that  I  think  we  can  no  longer  think  of 
him  as  having  spirits.  He  is  happy,  I  think,  in  a  quiet  gentle  way.  There  is  a  look 
of  repose  in  his  venerable  face,  and  his  folded  hands,  and  a  sweetness  in  his  expres- 
sion, which  he  never  had  formerly."— A.  J.  C.  Hare  to  Kitty  L,  June  25,  1864:  W.  N. 
Landor's  transcript. 

67.  Reid,  Life  of  Milnes,  II,  110-11.  In  a  letter  to  A.  Vogue,  "August  1"  (for  July 

I,  1864),  Landor  describes  himself  as  "halfway  to  my  eightysecond  year." — Morgan 
MS. 

68.  Forster,  E,  590-91;  W.S.L.  to  Henry  L,  January  20,  1864:  W.  N.  Landor's 
transcript. 

69.  Reid,  Life  of  Milnes,  H,  111. 

70.  A.  J.  C.  Hare  to  Kitty  L,  June  3,  1864:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;  Forster, 

II,  591. 

71.  January  20,  1864:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript. 

72.  Reid,  Life  of  Milnes,  H,  110-11;  Forster,  H,  588. 
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73.  Browning  to  W.S.L.,  February  2, 1864:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

74.  Swinburne  Letters,  ed.  Gosse  and  Wise,  I,  19-23.  "I  told  him,  as  we  were 
talking  of  poems  and  such  things,  that  his  poems  had  first  given  me  inexplicable 
pleasure  and  a  sort  of  blind  relief  when  I  was  a  small  fellow  of  twelve.  My  first  re- 
collection of  them  is  The  Song  of  the  Hours  in  the  Iphigenia  [i.e.,  'The  Shades  of 
Agamemnon  and  Iphigeneia'].  Apart  from  their  executive  perfection,  all  those  Greek 
poems  of  his  always  fitted  on  to  my  own  way  of  feeling  and  thought  infinitely  more 
than  even  Tennyson's  modern  versions  do  now.  I  am  more  than  ever  sure  that  the 
Hamadryad  is  a  purer  and  better  piece  of  work,  from  the  highest  point  of  view  that 
art  can  take,  than  such  magnificent  hashes  and  stews  of  old  and  new  with  a  sharp 
sauce  of  personality  as  Oenone  and  Ulysses.  Not  that  I  am  disloyal  to  Tennyson,  into 
whose  church  we  were  all  in  my  time  born  and  baptized  as  far  back  as  we  can  re- 
member at  all.  But  he  is  not  a  Greek  nor  a  heathen,  and  I  imagine  does  not  want  to 
be.  I  greatly  fear  he  believes  it  possible  to  be  something  better;  an  absurdity  which 
should  be  left  to  the  Brownings  and  other  blatant  creatures  begotten  on  the  slime 
of  the  modern  chaos."  For  correct  date,  see  James  Pope-Hennessy,  Monckton  Milnes. 
The  Flight  of  Youth,  1851*1885  (London:  Constable,  1951),  p.  152,  n.  2. 

75.  Ibid*  I,  142,  31. 

76.  Ibid.,  I, 141;  II,  47.  One  of  these  copies  is  now  in  the  Huntington  Library. 

77.  British  Museum  Ashley  MS.  3547.  The  well-known  story  of  Landor's  forcing  a 
worthless  "Correggio"  on  Swinburne  is  discredited  by  R.  H.  Super,  "A  Grain  of 
Truth  about  Wordsworth  and  Browning,  Landor  and  Swinburne,"  Modern  Language 
Notes,  LXVII  (June  1952) ,  420-21. 

No  one  has  ever  written  so  abundantly  and  so  enthusiastically  about  Landor  as 
Swinburne,  from  the  Dedication  in  English  prose  and  Greek  verse  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  to  the  ambitious  "Song  for  the  Centenary  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  a  long 
critical  ode  in  irregular  strophes  dedicated  to  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  with  whom  Swin- 
burne was  drawn  into  a  correspondence  because  of  their  mutual  admiration  of  the  old 
man.  Swinburne  was  long  ambitious  to  write  a  critical  biography  of  Landor,  but 
Forster  had  the  materials  and  Swinburne  did  not  dare  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition. 
When  the  opportunity  for  shorter  biographical  sketches  came,  in  the  "English  Men 
of  Letters"  series  and  in  Humphry  Ward's  English  Poets,  the  tasks  were  assigned  to 
Sidney  Colvin  and  to  Lord  Houghton.  To  Swinburne  fell  the  writing  of  the  article 
on  Landor  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  1882,  a  worthy 
expression  of  his  admiration  and  study. 

78.  Mrs.  West  to  W.S.L.,  April  16, 1864:  Mangioni-Landor  MS. 

79.  Forster,  II,  589. 

80.  Young  Augustus  was  the  son  of  Francis  but  was  adopted  in  infancy  by  the 
widow  of  the  older  Augustus.  Francis*  widow  died  just  about  the  time  Hare  was  in 
Florence. 

81.  Hare  to  Kitty  Landor,  June  3  and  25,  1864:  W.  N.  Landor's  transcript;  Hare  to 
W.S.L.,  June  3:  Mangioni-Landor  MS;  see  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  My  Life,  II,  407-9. 

82.  A.  de  Vere  to  W.S.L.,  May  26,  1864,  and  to  Browning,  June  14:  Mangioni- 
Landor  MS;  Field,  Atlantic,  XVII  (June  1866),  689-90;  G.  E.  Wall,  "Stray  Words 
from  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  Critic  (New  York),  XXXVHI  (March  1901),  238-40. 

83.  MS  in  the  Berg  Collection. 

84.  W.S.L.  to  Ellen  Duke,  July  3,  1864:  contemporary  copy  in  my  possession;  to 
Browning,  August  18:  Baylor  MS;  Forster,  H,  589. 

85.  Browning  to  W.S.L.,  August  23,  1864;  Forster  to  W.S.L.,  September  5,  1864: 
Mangioni-Landor  MS.  Forster's  letter  recalled  the  old  days  at  Gore  House  and  spoke  of 
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Carlyle's  and  Dickens*  work — the  latter  bade  him  say  that  the  very  first  person  to 
whom  his  completed  book  would  be  sent  was  his  "honoured  and  dear  friend  Landor." 

86.  Julia  L.  to  Ellen  Duke,  October  12,  1864:  W.  N.  Lander's  MS.  Isa  Blagden  said 
that  he  died  in  a  fit  of  coughing  and  Forster  added  that  he  had  weakened  himself  by 
abstaining  from  food  for  three  days.— Field,  Atlantic,  XVII  (June  1866),  704;  Forster, 
II,  592.  Kate  Field's  "friend  in  Florence"  is  identified  as  Isa  Blagden  by  T.  Trollope, 
letter  to  K.  Field,  December  25,  1864:  Boston  Public  Library,  MS.  KF  710. 

87.  Field,  Atlantic,  XVII   (June  1866),  704;  Julia  L.  to  Ellen  Duke,  October  12, 
1864:  W.  N.  Lander's  MS;  burial  certificate  filed  with  the  will,  Archivio  Notarile, 
Florence,  Anno  1864,  No.  76. 

88.  Memoranda  by  W.  Sandford  in  W.  N.  Landor's  possession. 

89.  Forster,  II,  592. 

90.  T.  Trollope  to  K.  Field,  December  25,  1864:  Boston  Public  Library,  MS.  KF 
710;  Luigi  Ugolini,  "Gli  ultimi  giorni  di  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  in  an  unidentified 
Italian  journal    (article  extracted  and  filed  under  "Landor"  in  New  York  Public 
Library) .  Ugolini  adds  that  Giallo  lived  another  eight  years,  blind  in  the  end  and  his 
hair  fallen  out,  and  died  November  29,  1872.  "Poor  Dog!  I  miss  his  tender  faithful- 
ness," the  Countess  wrote  to  Walker,  and  erected  a  tombstone  at  her  villa  to  "The 
last  dog  of  Walter  Savage  Landor." 

91.  Browning,  Dearest  Isa,  ed.  McAleer,  p.  195. 

92.  Robert  Browning  and  Julia  Wedgwood,  a  Broken  Friendship  as  Revealed  by 
Their  Letters,  ed.  R.  Curie  (New  York:  Stokes,  1937),  pp.  78-79. 

93.  Browning  to  R.  Landor,  November  28, 1864:  MS  in  the  Yale  University  Library. 
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604 

Mr.  Landor  Threatened  (  1857  1  ,  443 
Moral  Epistle,  Respectfully  Dedicated  to 
Earl  Stanhope   (1795  »,  22,  27 

Ode  ad  Gustaium  Regem.  Ode  ad  Gusta- 
vum  Exulem  (1810),  94-95 

On  Kossuth's  Voyage  to  America  Q851), 
392,  589 

Pentameron  and  Pentalogia  (  1837)  ,  261, 

273-74,  281-85,  287,  296,  298,  305, 

338,  353,  566-67,  579 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  (1836),  245,  251, 

254,  261-64,  271-74,  284,  296,  353, 

364-65,     542,     558-59,     562,     564, 

566 
Poche  Osservazioni  sullo  Stato  Attuale  di 

Que*  Popoli,  Che  Vogliono  Goier- 

narsi  per  Mezzo  delle  Rappresen- 

tanze  (1821)  ,  153-54,  538 
Poemata  et  Inscriptions  (1847),  41,  146, 

369-71,  375,  378,  522,  585,  587 
Poems    from    the    Arabic    and    Persian 

(1800),  13,  4849,  51,  66,  232,  445, 

499-500,  611 
Poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  (1795), 

22-28,  137,  347 
Poetry,  by  the  Author  of  Gebir   (1800- 

1802),   4647,   49-52,   66,   97,   500, 

522 
Popery,  British  and  Foreign  (1851)  ,  402- 

3,  408,  413-14,  592 

Satire  on  Satirists    (1836"),  273,  275-77, 

282,  317,  341,  565,  578,  581 
Savagius  Landor  Lamartino    (  1848)  ,  380 
Savonarola   e   il  Priore    di   San   Marco 

(1860),  483,  504,  608 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter 

Savage  Landor    (1855),  364,  414, 

595 
Simonidea  (1806),  10,  59,  72,  74-76,  128, 

137,  186,  339,  518,  523-24,  527,  546 
Sponsalta  Polyxenae  (1819),  146 
Statement   of    Occurrences   at   Llanbedr 

(1849),  394-95 


Terry  Hogan  (1836),  121,  269,  566 
Three  Letters,  Written  in  Spain,   to  Dr 
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W 'alter  Savage  Landor 

Francisco  Riguelme  <1809),  92,  Walter  Saiage  Landor  ami  the  Honorable 

527  Mrs.  Yescombe  <1857),  44143 

To  the  Burgesses  of  Warwick  (17971,39,  Forks  1 1846 1,  164,  166,  200-1,  348-49, 

222-23  351-56,  358-66,  369,  374,  377,  397, 

Tvranmade   <1851),  392,  589  412-14,501,583,594 


Individual  Writings  Not  Separately  Published 

The  Imaginary  Con\ersations  are  indicated  by  (1C). 


Abbe  Delille  and  Walter  Landor    (1C), 
34, 149,  169 

Abelard  and  Heloise  <IC>,  471 

Abelard  to  Eloise,  25 

Abertawy,  37 

Achilles  and  Helena  on  Ida,  445,  449 

Aeon  and  Rhodope,  366 

Ad  Amicum,  25-26 

Addison  and  Lord  Somers<  1C, destroyed), 
159 

Address  to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
Oxford,  24,  4749,  515 

Ad  Gustatum  Regem  Suedorum,  146 

A  Dreamer's  Tale,  61 

Ad  Senectam,  445 

"Again,  my  Soul,  sustain  the  mournful 
page!"  74,  523 

"Against  the  rocking  mast  I  stand,"  85, 
526 

A  Heavy  Fall,  14 

Alcibiades  and  Xenophon  (1C) ,  407 

Alexander  and  Ponzs  (1C,  projected) ,  174 

Alfieri  and  Metastasio  (1C),  428 

Algernon  Sydney,  Russell,  and  Lady  Ra- 
chel (1C,  projected),  174 

Anacreon  and  Polycrates  (1C),  319,  574 

*6An  Angel  from  his  Paradise  drove  Ad- 
am," 100,  472 

Andrew  Hoffer,  Count  Metternich  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  (1C) ,  234 

Andrew  Marvel  and  Bishop  Parker  (1C) , 
561-62 

"And    thou    too,    Nancy! — why    should 
Heaven  remove,"  32,  74 

A  plea  for  M.  Kossuth  (open  letter),  429- 
30 

Apology  for  Gebir,  38 

Apology  for  Satire,  25,  27 

Appendix  to  Hellenics,  1859  ("A  heartier 

age  will  come"),  477 
Archbishop   of  Florence   and   Francesco 
Madrai  (1C),  594 


Archdeacon    Hare    and    Walter    Landor 

(1C>,  298,409 

•'Arnold!  thou  wert  a  lovely  child!"  296 
**Ask  me  not  .  .  a  voice  strvere,"  61 
"As   round    the    parting   ray   the    busy 

motes,"  59 
"A  voice  in  sleep  hung  over  me,"  314,  561 

"Beauty's  pure  native  gems,  ye  quivering 

hairs!"  33 

"Bid  my  bosom  cease  to  grieve!"  61 
Bishop  Burnet  and  Humphrey  Hardcastle 

(IC),149,161,170,  54243 
Black  Prince  and  the  King  of  France  (1C, 

projected),  174 
Bossuet  and  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges 

(1C),  567 
'%  that  dejected  city,  Arno  runs,"  343 

Canada,  567 

Canidia  and  Caina,  453, 460 

Canis  Urna,  429 

Cardinal-Legate  Albani  and  Picture-Deal- 
ers (1C),  199,  219-20,  225-26,  554 

Catillus  et  Saha,  149,  602 

Catullus,  The  Poems  of,  336-38,  341,  413 

Cavaliere  Puntomichmo  and  Mr.  Denis 
Eusebius  Talcranagh  (1C),  173,  183, 
543 

Charlemagne  and  The  Pope  (1C,  project- 
ed), 174 

Charles  the  Second  and  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour (1C,  projected),  174 

''Cities  but  rarely  are  the  haunts  of  men," 
312 

"Clifton,  in  vain  thy  varied  scenes  invite," 
60,521 

"Conservative  Epistles  on  the  Church," 
264 

Coresus  et  Callirhoe,  94,  478 

Cornelia  and  Gaius  Gracchus  (1C,  pro- 
jected), 174 
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Landor:  Individual  Writings 


Crysaor,  49,  51,  353,  519,  524 
Cupido  et  Pan,  451 

"Darling  Shell,  where  hast  thou  been," 
59-60,  521 

De  Cultu  atque  Usu  Latini  Sermonis,  151 

De  Fontanges  and  Louis  XIV  (1C,  pro- 
jected), 567 

De  Morte  Bodonu,  138 

Demosthenes  and  Eubulides  (1C),  163 

Diogenes  and  Plato  (1C),  302 

"Directed  by  the  hand  of  fate,"  316 

Dorothea,  28 

Dream  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  314,  561 

Dream  of  Gnomon  of  Priene  (Dream  of 
Petrarca) ,  273 

Duke  de  Richelieu,  Sir  Fire  Coats,  and 
Lady  Glengrin  (1C) ,  175 

"Dum  per  Biltonios  errabam*'  5 

Dying  Speech  of  an  Old  Philosopher,  385- 
86,  413 

Eldon  and  Encombe  (1C),  272,  531,  564 

Eldon  and  the  King,  531 

Emperor    Alexander    and    Capo    dlstria 

(1C) ,  148,  187 

Epictetus  and  Seneca  (1C),  174-75 
Epicurus  and  Metrodorus  (1C) ,  587 
Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Ternissa  (1C), 

302 

Epistle  to  a  Barrister,  117 
Epitaph  on  Lady  Blessington,  390 
Essex  and  Bacon,  285 
Essex  and  Spenser  (1C),  246 

Fenelon  and  Bossuet  (1C,  projected),  174 

Ferrante  and  Giulio  (drama,  never  pub- 
lished), 95,  97,  103,  152 

Five  Scenes  (Beatrice  Cenci),  399-402, 
413,  591 

"Flow,  precious  Tears  I  thus  shall  my 
rival  know,"  61 

For  an  Epitaph  at  Fiesole,  213,  223 

For  Miss  Wordsworth's  Album,  at  Words- 
worth's Desire,  227-28 

Francesco  Petrarca,  338-40,  349,  413 

Francis  I  and  Leonardo  (1C,  projected), 
174 

From  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  526 

"From  you  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass," 
62 

"Gale  of  the  night  our  fathers  call'd  thee, 
bird  I"  400,  591 

Garibaldi  and  Bosco  (1C),  483 

Garibaldi  and  the  President  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Senate  (1C) ,  483 


General  Lacy  and  Cura  Merino  ( 1C  1 ,  154 
Giovanna  of  Naples  and  the  Pope    (1C, 

projected) ,  570 
Grenville  and  Burke  (1C,  destroyed'!,  47, 

158,  163-64 

"Guilford!  it  was  not  I  who  broke,"  187 
Gunlaug  and  Helga,  72,  74.  223 

Hamadryad,  The,  337-38,  353,  366,  578, 

613 
"Hark!    'tis   the    laugh    of    Spring — she 

comes,"  31 

Harold,  and  Am>raone  (review),  373 
Harrington    and    Penn    (1C,    destroyed), 

174-75 
"Here  lies  our  honest  friend  Sam  Parr," 

53 

Hexameters,  422 
High  and  Low  Life  in  Italy,  224-26,  242, 

290,  550,  566,  568,  581 
Hints  to  a  Junta  (never  published  > ,  94 

4klanthe!  you  resolve  to  cross  the  seal"  61 

"If  the  De\il,  a  mighty  old  Omnibus  driv- 
er," 367 

"'I  held  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss,'* 
526 

"In  Clementina's  artless  mien/'  15 

Ines  de  Castro,  152,  301 

"In  every  hour,  in  every  mood,"  4 

Ingratitude,  472,  604 

"In  vain,  0  Love,  my  steps  you  guide," 
61,  521 

"I  often  ask  upon  whose  arm  she  leans," 
61 

Ippolito  di  Este,  103,  152 

Ipslial  Cujus  amat  condi  philomela  rube- 
tis,"  74 

Isaac  Walton,  Cotton,  and  William  Old- 
ways  (1C),  13,  174-75 

"I  sadden  while  I  view  again,"  61 

King  Henry  IV  and  Sir  Arnold  Savage 
(10,148,158,537 

Landor,  English  Visitor,  and  Florentine 
Visitor  (1C),  150,  156,  173,  531 

Leofric  and  Godiva  (1C),  543 

Letter  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  to 
Waldo  Emerson,  489 

Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (perhaps 
never  published) ,  94 

Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1C), 
169-70,  542 

Lord  Brougham's  Opinions  (etc.),  309- 
10,  312 

Lord  Mountjoy  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald (1C),  322,  551 
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Walter  Savage  Landor 


Lucullus  and  Caesar  (1C),  202.  302 
Lunacy  in  Vales  (open  letter),  348 

Macchiavelli  and  Michel-Angelo  Buonar- 
roti <ICl,  201 

Mahomet  and  Sergius  <IC),  174-75 

March  24,  418-19 

Marchese  Pallavicini  and  Walter  Landor 
<  10,  142,  149 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  His  Brother 
Quinctus  HO,  xvi,  166,  541-42 

"'Maria!  I  have  said  adieu,"  223 

Menander  and  Epicurus  (1C),  428.  587 

Middleton  and  Magliabechi  <IC),  164, 
166-67,  173,  183,  541 

~Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet," 
132,  535 

Mr.  CTConnell's  Imprisonment  (open  let- 
ter), 352 

"Mitcbel  and  Meagher!"  595 

Monument  to  Southey  (open  letter) ,  346- 
47 

"Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel,"T  74, 
523 

"My  little  Myrtle,  teU  me  why,"  60 

'"My  pictures  blacken  in  their  frames," 
420 

Nineteen  Audiences  Granted  by  the  Em- 
peror of  China  to  Tsing-ti,  273-74 
"Xon  posteris*  sed  posterionbus"  9 

Ode  to  a  Friend,  251 

Ode  to  General  "Washington,  26 

Ode  to  Sicily,  379 

Odysseus,  Tersitza,  Acrive,  and  Trelawny 

*(IC>,  202 

"0  fond,  but  fickle  and  untrue/*  60 
Oliver  Cromwel  and  Walter  Noble  (1C), 

164,  170 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell 

(1C),  343 

On  Drawing  Lots,  36 
On  Seeing  a  Hair  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  178 
On  the  Dead,  29 
On  the  Death  of  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  233- 

34 
On  the  Death  of  M.  D'Ossoli  and  His 

Wife  Margaret  Fuller,  591 
On  the  Death  of  Southey,  345 
On  the  Statue  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  417 
Orestes  at  Delphos  (The  Prayer  of  Ores- 
tes), 273 

"0  thou  whose  happy  pencil  strays,"  91 
Ovid  and  a  Prince  of  the  Getae    (1C), 

174-75 
Pan  et  Pitys,  451 


Parable  of  Asabel,  261 

"Past  ruin'd  Ilion  Helen  lives,5'  62 

Pericles  and  Sophocles  (1C),  169 

Peter    Leopold    and    President    du   Paty 

i 1C),  156 

Phocaeans,  17.  49-52,  68,  515 
"Pleasures,  as  with  light  wing  they  go," 

212 
Post-Script  to  Gebir,  27,  4041,  4647,  49, 

52,  194 

Pudons  Ara,  74-75,  128 
P\ramis  and  Thisbe,  25 

Queen  Anne  and  Harley  (1C,  projected), 

174 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  (1C,  lost),  174-75 

Record  of  the  Pyramids,  by  J.  E.  Reade 

(renew) ,  341 
Reflections  on  Athens  at  the  Decease  of 

Pericles,  264 

Rose  Aylmer,  37,  74,  223,  232,  517 
Rose  Aylmer's  Hair,  37 

St.  Clair,  October  5th,  1796,  516 

St.  Louis  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1C, 
projected),  174 

Samuel  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke  (1C), 
254,  287 

Sandt  and  Kotzebue  (1C),  343 

Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  Phaon,  479 

"Say  ye,  that  years  roll  on  and  ne'er  re- 
turn?" 223 

Sergeant  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill  (open 
letter) ,  309 

Sertorius  and  the  Ambassadors  of  Mithri- 
dates  (1C,  projected),  174,  365 

Sextus  Pompeius,  Octavius,  and  Antonius 
(1C,  projected),  174 

CtSo  late  removed  from  him  she  swore,"  61 

"Sometimes,  as  boys  will  do,  I  play'd  at 
love,"  30 

"Soon,  lanthe,  life  is  o'er,"  81 

Southey  and  Landor  (1C),  337,  355,  358, 
579 

Southey  and  Person  (ICs) ,  148,  160,  163, 
167,  34142,  345,  518,  578-79,  581 

"Stand  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set,"  223- 
24 

Steele  and  Addison  (1C),  558 

Swift  and  Sir  William  Temple  (1C,  de- 
stroyed), 158-59 

Tasso  and  Cornelia  (1C) ,  343 

Ten  Letters  Addressed  to  ...  Cardinal 

Wiseman,  413 
The  Altar  of  Modesty,  74 
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Landor:  Individual  Writings 


The  Archbishop  of  Taranto  Sent  by  the 

Pope  to  Reside  at  Naples,  194 
The  Birth  of  Poesy,  14,  25-26 
The  Causes  of  Revolutions,  596 
The    Charitable    Dowager     (never    pub- 
lished),  121-22,  533 
The  Claims  of  Authors  to  an  Extension  of 

Copyright,  288,  309 
"The  day  returns,  my  natal  day/'  280 
The  Death  of  Blake,  595 
The  Death  of  Clytemnestra,  268,  285,  302, 

377,  563 

The  Death  of  Hofer,  234,  242 
The  Descent  of  Orpheus,  368 
The  Dream  of  Napoleon  III,  587 
The  French  Villagers,  25 
The  Last  of  Ulysses,  126,  137-38 
"The  leaves  are  falling;  so  am  I,"  331 
Thelymnia  and  Euthymedes  (1C,  project- 
ed), 567 

The  Madness  of  Orestes,  285,  377 
The  Modern  Idyl,  447 
The  Mother,  435,  447,  598 
Theocritus,  the  Idyls  of,  336-38,  413,  581 
The  Parents  of  Luther,  285 
The  Pilfered  to  the  Pilferer,  453,  460 
"The  Piper's  music  fills  the  street,"  194 
"The  reign  of  justice  is  returned  again," 

341 

The  Resurrection  of  Sicily,  483 
The  Shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphige- 
neia,  263-64,  268,  377,  563,  613 

The  Siege  of  Ancona,  353 
The  Trial  of  Aeschylus,  476 
The  Triumph  of  Death  (from  Petrarca), 
339-40 

M.  Thiers  and  M.  Lamartine  (1C),  380 

"Thy  greatest  man  from  earth  had  past," 
415 

Tiberius  and  Vipsania  (1C),  173-75,  301 

To  a  Bride,  359 

To  a  Friend's  Remonstrance,  393 

To  a  Lady  Lately  Married,  10 

To  Antinoe  in  Paris,  1802,  66 

To  Barry  Cornwall,  313 

To  Caina,  453,  460 

To  Charles  Dickens,  194,  352 

To  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P.   (open 
letter)   299 

To  Eliza  Lynn,  373 

To  Emma  Isola,  231 

To  Fisher,  the  Artist,  297 

To  Francis  Hare,  Buried  at  Palermo,  576 

To  Friend  Jonathan,  399 

To  General  Andrew  Jackson,  245 

To   lanthe    ("lanthe!    since  our  parting 
day"),  290 


To  lanthe.  With  Petrarch's  Sonnets,  59 

To  John  Forster,  360 

To  Julius  Hare,  190 

To  Lamartine,  380 

To  Lord  Dudley  C.  Stuart,  with  the 
abo\e,  392 

To  Luisina  de  Sodre,  396 

To  My  Child,  Carlmo,  283 

"To  my  ninth  decad  I  ha\e  tottered  on,v 
423' 

To  My  Watch,  61 

To  Naeara,  30-31 

To  Robert  Browning,  292,  357 

To  Robert  Southey.  242 

To  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  on  the  Massacre 
at  Milan,  379 

To  Sir  Roderic  Murcheson,  131,  139 

To  Southey,  531 

To  the  Author  of  "The  Plaint  of  Free- 
dom,* 417 

To  the  City  of  New  York,  on  its  Recep- 
tion of  Kossuth,  392 

To  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  354 

To  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
391 

To  the  Reverend  Cuthbert  Southey  (open 
letter),  590 

To  the  Reverend  Cuthbert  Southey  (po- 
em), 102 

To  Wordsworth,  242,  246 

TJ  agedie  di  Alfieri  (review) ,  78 

Two  Birthdays,  289 

"Vale  6  Magister,  6  Jamesii,  ave  et  vale" 

10 

Virgil  and  Horace  (1C),  483-84 
Voyage  to  St  Ives,  Cornwall,  from  Port- 

Einon,  Glamorgan,  1794,  30,  515 

Walter  Tyrrell  and  William  Rufus,  285 
Washington  and  Franklin  (1C) ,  166 
What  News,  311 
''When  Helen  first  saw  wrinkles  in  her 

face,"  223 

''Where  is  my  heart,  perfidious  boy?"  60 
''Where  Malvern's  verdant  ridges  gleam," 

52,  321 

"While  the  winds  whistle  round  my  cheer- 
less room,"  33 

"Who  would  believe  it  e'er  could  be,"  301 
"Why,  who  now  in  the  world  is  this?"  388 
"Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend," 

293 

"Will  you  not  come,  my  little  girl!"  59 
Windham  and  Sheridan  (1C),  89 
Written  at  Herstmonceux,  on  Reading  a 
Poem  of  Wordsworth's,  409 


Walter  Saiage  Landor 


Written  at  Larn»%  36 
Written  at  Mahern,  June  1799.  52 
Written    at    Mr.    Raivsnn*?,    Was-Water 
Lake,  228 


Written  in  1793,  30 

and  Artabanus 


,  408 


Life  and  Character 


Lite  ( Chronological; 
Birth  and  baptism,  2 
ChiMhond  ailments,  3 
Schooling,  at  Knowle,  3 

at  Rugby,  3-10,  12-14 

at  Ashbourne,  13-15,  25 
Youth  in  London,  13,  22,  27-28,  470 
l"m\er&ity  education,  14-21, 136 
Expulsion  fiorn  Oxford,  18-20 
Lea\es  home,  21 

Early  visits  to  South  Wales,  21,  29-38 
Love  affairs  14-15,  21,  28-34,  66 
Declines  to  follow  a  profession,  21,  27, 

240 

Income  provided  by  father,  28-29,  34-35 
Illegitimate  child,  34 
Early  political  activity,  in  Warwick,  11-12, 

38-39 

in  London,  54-55.  76-77 
Young   manhood    in    Bath    and    Clifton, 

57-62,  69-70,  72-75,  77,  79-80,  84,  91, 

191, 248 
Love  for  "lanAe,"  58-62,  72,  75,  81,  90-91, 

248 

Visits  Paris,  1802,  63-66,  70,  328,  575 
Inherits  father's  estate,  71 
Purchases  Llanthony,  79,  83-84 
Meets  Southey,  79-80 
Finances  at  Llanthony,  83-84,  103,  118-19, 

122-25 
Expedition  to  Spain,  84-90,  92,  122,  153, 

296,  312,  496 

Merino  sheep  for  Llanthony,  88-89,  411 
Marriage  and  honeymoon,  81,  90-92,  94, 

97-100,  278 
Improvements  at  Llanthony,  91-96,  100-1 

108-10,  115,  118,  123 

Quarrel  with  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  93-94 
Building  a  house,  92,  95-96,  98,  100-2, 

118,  122 
Seeks  principal  tenant  for  Llanthony,  103, 

108, 114-15 

Plans  to  set  up  printing  press,  107 
Litigation   at  Llanthony,  109-11,  115-21, 
124 


Quarrel  -with  Duke  of  Beaufort,  111-13 
Fails  to  be  appointed  justice  of  the  peace, 

111-12 

Attempts  to  make  Llanthony  pay,  114-18 
Enclosure  bill,  108,  115,  117-18,  122 
Bankruptcy,  118-19.  122-25,  439 
Trusteeship  established  for  estates,   121, 

125,  131,  133 

Goeb  into  exile.  110,  121,  124-30 
First  separation  from  wife,  128-30,  258 
Reconciliation,  131-32 
At  Tours,  130-34,  418 
Journey  into  Italy,  134-35 
Financial  arrangements  abroad,  125,  134, 
155,  183-84,  211,  222,  249,  533-34,  552 
Births  of  children,  140,  150,  160,  185,  580 
U  Como,  135-42 
At  Genoa,  142,  145 
At  Pisa,  145-46,  149-56,  203 
At  Pistoia,  146-49 

Encounters  with  Italian  authorities,  141- 
42,  149,  155,  157-58,  189,  197-99,  240- 
41,  538-39 

Early  years  in  Florence,  149,  156-76 
Begins  Imaginary  Conversations,  153,  158- 

59 

Publishes  first  edition  of  Imaginary  Con- 
versations, 159-70 
Quarrel  with  publisher,  181-84 
Publishes  second  edition  and  new  series, 
172-76,  181,  184,  187-88,  190,  195-96, 
199-201 

Visits  Rome  and  Naples,  186-89,  193-95 
Serious  illness  of  family,  193,  195-96,  239 
Middle  years  in  Florence,  177-207 
Banishment  from  Tuscany,  198-99,  203-7, 

220,  550-51 

Purchases  villa  near  Fiesole,  208-10 
Inherits  mother's  estate,  210-11 
Plans  burial  at  villa,  213,  229,  388,  463-64, 

552 
Discord  with  wife,  221,  226,  235,  238-40, 

247 
Revisits  England,  225-32 
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Returns  through  Germany,  232-35 
Longing  for  England,  250-51,  255 
Second  separation  from  -wife,  251-61,  560- 

62 
New  financial  arrangements,  255,  258,  274, 

323,  333-34,  564,  577 
Lodgings  in  Clifton,  262,  269,  273-75,  280- 

81,  283 
Attempts  at  reconciliation  with  wife,  258- 

59,  271,  277-80,  283,  296,  314-15 
Resolves  to  support  self  by  writing,  262, 

273-74 
New  friends  in  England,  259,  265-69,  282, 

294,  315 

Journey  to  Germany,  269-73 
Resolves   to  cease    publishing,   274,  281, 

285,  303 

Settles  in  Bath,  284 

Renewed   work  on  Imaginary   Conversa- 
tions, 287-89,  313,  348-49,  351,  580 
Sprains  ankle  and  writes  tiagedies,  299- 

306,  313,  322-24,  570 
Visits  from  children,  319-20,  326-30,  333- 

35,  340,  347-48,  350,  394-95,  574,  580 
Visits  Paris,  1841,  326-28 
Writes  for  Blackwood's,  340-45,  578-79 
Edition  of  collected  writings,  348-49,  351- 

56,  358-64 

Collects  Latin  works,  360,  369-71 
Final  family  gathering  at  Warwick,  375- 

76 

Revolutions  of  1848,  378-80 
Insulted  by  barrister  at  Exeter,  381-83 
Writes  Lady  Blessington's  epitaph,   389- 

90 
New  collections  of  recent  writings,  412-14, 

445-47 
Political  writings  of  the  1850's,  374,  392, 

402-3,  416-17,  421,  423-24,  431-33,  447- 

49 

New  trustees  for  estate,  419-20 
Personal   quarrels   in  Bath,  372,  434-36, 

438-45,  598 
Lawsuit  and  public  scandal,  433,  453-54, 

459-62,  466,  600 
Flight  from  Bath,  454-59,  602 
Financial  arrangements  in  last  years,  450, 

454-56,  458,  460,  468,  474-75,  481,  489- 

90,  601,  605 
Unsuccessful  attempt  to  live  with  family, 

463-64,  466,  468-69,  603-4 
Cared  for  by  Browning,  468-75,  489-90, 

495,  509,  607 
Enthusiasm  for  liberation  of  Italy,  467, 

473,  482-84 

Attempts  at  public  vindication,  402,  464- 
67,  475-77,  480 


Final   publications,   480-81.    483,    491-93, 

496-98,  51)0-1 
Pii\*ical  and  mental  decline,  489-90,  496, 

498,  500-7 
Death,  507,  614 

Character  and  Opinions 
Absence  of  mind,  135,  300,  322,  326,  335, 

352,  381,  397,  404,  410,  415,  445,  457, 

502,  599,  612 
Animals  and  birds,  love  of,  3,  7,  59,  70, 

74,  145,  180,  208,  214-15,  240,  275,  312, 

468,  494,  521.  533,  580 
Appearance,  195,  216,  265,  268,  295,  297, 

308,  372,  376,  384-85,  404,  424,  450, 

475,  487,  491,  543,  548,  563,  569,  594, 

605,  607,  612 
Arithmetic,  6 
Auctions  of  pictures,  125,  256,  262-63,  270, 

419,  439,  456,  493,  602,  610 
Balls  and  parties,  1445,  18,  69-70,  185, 

189-91,  226,  248,  267,  289,  306,  321, 

350,  354,  359 
Biography  and  autobiography,  248-49,  386- 

87,  424,  497,  501-2,  505,  595,  613 
Birthdays,  132,  251,  280-81,  287,  351,  354- 

55,  385-86,  396,  418,  422-23,  428,  449- 

50,  476-77,  491,  496,  567 
Books,  5,  7,  12-13,  17,  26,  53,  72,  79,  101, 

125,  139,  178,  201,  204,  213,  236,  253, 

326,  355,  404,  409,  419,  422,  452,  471, 

479,  481-82,  486-88,  495,  499-500,  602 
British  Government  representatives  abroad, 

86-89,  156-57,  160,  169,  192,  196,  205, 

240-41,  254,  464,  494,  540,  545 
Carriages,  84,  91,  102,  134-35,  186,  214, 

226,  254,  334,  367,  405 
Charities,  76,  80,  122,  347-48,  352,  378, 

405,  412,  414,  422,  434,  571,  575,  599, 

602,  612 
Children,  90,  98,  104,  138-40,  147,  155, 

166,  171,  184-87,  189,  193,  195,  200, 

204-6,  214-15,  217,  221-22,  226,  239, 

256-59,    269-71,    277-80,    283,    319-20, 

326-30,  333-35,  340,  347-48,  350,  394, 

404,  425,  470,  521,  544 
Clothes,  178,  284,  295,  321,  327,  372,  381- 

82,  384,  387-88,  404,  415,  424,  454,  471, 

491,  494,  554,  569,  596,  607 
Comedies,  121-22,  313,  533 
Composition,  method  of,  40,  95-96,  135, 

165-66,  172-74,  224,  244,  262,  273,  282, 

288-89,  302-3,  310,  333,  345,  349,  353- 

54,  379-80,  399-400,  404,  409,  470,  528, 

530,  541,  543-44,  563,  579,  593 
Consistency,  67,  100,  170,  542-43,  579 
Continence,  7,  367,  521 
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Conversation,  178,  190,  192,  216-18,  227- 

28,  232,  235-38,  275,  317-18,  326,  336, 

361,  375,  384,  409,  411,  470-71,  481, 

504,  506,  563,  572-73 
Copyright,  184,  244,  246,  287-88,  309,  351, 

363,  368,  414,  581-82,  584,  597 
Correspondence,  94,  138,  146,  230,  261, 

272,  479,  497-99,  503,  525,  536,  541, 

559,  595,  612 
Courtesy,  178-79,  192,  235,  241,  249,  253, 

265,  294,  371-72,  384,  388-89,  404-5, 

594 
Critical  judgments,  12,  26,  41, 151-52, 160, 

247,  284-85,  298-99,  337,  344,  409,  431, 

579-80 

Dancing,  6,  147,  172,  326 
Death,  expectation  of,  130,  213,  249,  280, 

331,  354,  359,  370,  374,  378,  385-86, 

396,  413.  418,  423,  428,  446,  451,  475, 

491,  494,  502,  506,  552,  606 
Debts,  22-23,  71,  83,  92-93,  103,  118-19, 

123-25,  133-35,  208,  211,  249,  258,  333- 

34,  420,  490,  534,  538,  552,  577 
Democratic  opinions,  7-8,  65,  159,  431-32, 

449 
Dogs,  180,  215,  240,  253,  330,  350,  383-85, 

387-89,  398,  404,  407,  428-29,  451,  464, 

479-81,  485,  488,  497,  505,  509,  561, 

581,  601,  605,  614 
Dramatic  writings,  51,  95-97,  103-6,  121- 

22,  152, 159,  166,  170, 174-75,  261,  263- 

64,  268,  273,  282-83,  285,  288,  301-6, 

312-13,  322-24,  351,  353,  377,  399402, 

426-28,  563,  570 
Dueling  and  marksmanship,  156-57,  219- 

20,538 
Education  of  children,  141,  147,  171-72, 

184-85,  211,  214,  217,  221-22,  240,  249- 

50,  255,  257,  557 
Encouragement  of  other  -writers,  73,  80-81, 

94,  96,  138,  179,  202,  216,  237,  242-43, 

245,  272,  277,  290,  310-13,  318,  357-58, 

366,  417,  438,  482,  576 

Epigrams,  37,  61-62,  74,  81, 132, 178,  194, 
212,  224,  228,  280,  289,  297,  313,  331, 

367,  386,  420,  423,  492 

Epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  53,  71,  213, 
335-36,  346-47,  390,  429,  490,  494-95, 
523,  589,  612 

Extravagance,  13,  21-22,  27-28,  57,  65,  70- 
71,  73,  77,  79,  84,  91,  95-98,  100,  107, 
113,  122-23,  155,  178-180,  184,  195-96, 
236,  239,  244,  266,  294,  336,  361,  374, 
384,  405-6,  488,  493,  496,  540,  548,  559, 
563,  583-84,  598,  607 

Eyesight,  148,  167,  224,  253,  381,  445-46, 
491,  502,  543 


Fishing  and  boating,  4-5,  7,  17,  113 
Flowers.  lo\e  of,  35,  65,  101,  214-15,  218- 
19,  294,  296,  354,  367,  396,  404-5,  428, 
450,  486,  488,  552 

Food.  135,  137,  215,  235,  239,  275,  306, 

S29,  335,  367,  375,  384,  387-88,  422, 

428.  435,  472-73,  482,  485,  491,  507, 

561,  607 

French,  knowledge  of,  22,  28,  86, 133,  145, 

149,  172,  184-85,  327 
Fruit,  love  of,  142,  375,  506 
Gamekeeping   and   shooting,    17-18,    115, 

118,  124,  532-33,  580 

Gardening  and  viticulture,  3,  147-48,  208- 
10,  213-15,  217-19,  235,  250,  415,  463, 
560 

Generosity,  7-8,  71,  73,  80-81,  86,  89,  94, 
96    119,  147,  150,  217,  249,  290,  342, 
378,  392,  405,  434-36,  439-40,  450,  483- 
84,  486,  488,  493-94,  547,  612 
German,  knowledge  of,  148,  233-34,  271 
Greek  studies  and  composition,  5-6,  14, 
17,  22,  172,  185-86,  275,  450,  480,  578 
Handwriting,  40,  106,  162,  165,  198,  283, 
349,  369,  404,  450,  452,  466,  478,  490, 
500,  583 

Health,  3-4,  7,  57,  73-74,  93,  129-30,  132, 
134,  147,  149,  167,  175,  185,  191,  201, 
206,  221,  235,  270-71,  299-300,  350, 
353-54,  370-71,  376,  389,  418,  420-24, 
428,  436,  438,  446,  449-52,  463,  465, 
468,  479,  489,  491,  494,  496,  498,  500, 
502-3,  505-7,  540,  564 
Hellenics  and  Heroic  Idyls  (Latin  and 
English),  40-41,  49,  68,  74-75,  94,  126, 
137-38,  149,  151,  261,  264,  268,  273, 
285,  306,  337,  353,  366,  369,  376-77, 
411,  451,  478,  578,  586-87,  613 
History  writing,  53,  95,  263,  303,  309-10, 

450,  572 

Homes  and  lodgings,  2-3,  11,  22,  70,  83- 
84,  92,  94,  96,  101,  122-23,  130,  133, 
136-37,  142,  145,  157-58,  171,  185-86, 
189,  193,  197-98,  201,  204,  208-10,  214- 
15,  230,  262,  273,  284,  289,  351,  358, 
366,  370,  385,  387,  398,  429,  452,  459, 
463-64,  468,  471-72,  474-75,  482,  4S5, 
489-90,  502-3,  505,  513,  536,  539,  543, 
546,  549,  566,  581,  602,  605 
Horses,  72,  79,  84,  91,  130,  226,  240,  265 
Humor  and  wit,  117,  122,  168,  170,  224- 
26,  237-38,  244,  247,  264,  272,  299, 
341,  356 

Imaginary  Conversations,  25,  47, 122,  142, 
148-50, 153-54, 156, 158-70, 172-76, 178, 
181-84,  187-90,  192,  195-96,  199-202, 
205,  217,  219-20,  224-27,  234,  242,  244, 
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246-47,  251,  254,  261,  263,  272,  284, 
287-89,  298,  301,  313,  322,  337,  342-43, 
348-49,  351,  353,  355,  360,  372,  380, 
399-400,  406-9,  411-12,  428,  462,  471, 
483,  488,  540-45,  555,  557-59,  567,  570, 
580,  593-94 

Inheritance,  1-2,  10-11,  34-35,  57,  71,  74, 
79,  83,  210-11,  249 

Italian,  knowledge  of,  13,  22,  28,  34,  73, 
136,  137,  142,  149,  152-53,  172,  185, 
218,  303,  374,  384,  483,  506,  521,  537, 
608 

Language,  theories  of,  147,  214,  228,  254, 
337,  341,  398 

Latmists,  modern,  14,  17,  26,  82,  146,  151, 
336,  369 

Latin  studies  and  composition,  5-9,  14, 
16-17,  26,  43,  49,  51-52,  56,  66-68,  71, 
73-75,  81-82,  94-95,  126,  132,  137-38, 
141,  146,  149-53,  172,  185,  248,  271, 
335-37,  360,  369-70,  382-83,  390-92,  398, 
424,  451,  456,  472-73,  477,  480,  486, 
497,  517,  522,  578,  587,  589 

Laughter,  134,  139,  178,  185,  197,  213, 
227-28,  238,  243,  293-94,  296,  299,  318, 
361-62,  404,  407,  411,  482,  507,  563 

Libelous  language,  55,  106-7,  116,  120-21, 
141,  157,  163,  169,  173,  189,  198-99, 
205,  301,  395,  402,  435,  442-47,  449, 
453,  466-67,  477,  492,  532,  542 

Literature,  opinions  of,  12,  26,  41,  81, 
131-32,  145,  148,  151,  160,  167,  169, 
179,  217,  236-37,  251,  284-86,  290,  294, 
310,  324-25,  337,  342,  355,  374,  398, 
431,  438,  452,  470-71,  488,  556,  567, 
578,  582,  609-10,  612 

Litigation,  109-11, 115-21, 124,  218-20, 436, 
44345,  453-55,  459-60,  468-69,  532-33, 
602-3 

Love  poems,  14-15,  29-31,  59-62,  74,  85, 
100 

Manuscripts,  103-4,  165-66,  175,  224,  244, 
262,  302-3,  349,  355,  358,  413,  419,  445, 
464,  466,  470,  492,  497,  516,  524,  533, 
543,  567 

Marketing,  133-34,  387-88,  404 

Monuments,  274-75,  346,  352,  417 

Music,  love  of,  185,  190,  194,  221,  240, 
313,  326,  328,  331,  333-34,  350,  359, 
388-89,  396,  458 

Nightingales,  59,  70,  74,  101,  208,  214-15, 
312,  494 

Oriental  literature,  13,  40,  48-49,  232 

Orthography,  67,  254,  287,  360,  407-8,  414 

Own  writings  and  reputation,  opinion  of, 
27,  41,  45,  4849,  52,  66-67,  76,  81,  97, 
153,  166,  224,  226,  244,  246,  251,  263- 


64,  282-83,  288,  298,  302,  312,  338,  345, 
351,  353-56,  366,  377,  396,  399-401,  411, 
540,  555 

Paintings,  lo\e  oi,  53,  63-64,  72-73.  79, 
112,  157,  178-82,  184,  187,  196,  198-99, 
201,  204,  218,  230,  233-36,  239-40,  J53, 
275,  293,  313,  328,  347,  376.  390,  398, 
416,  419-20,  435-36,  456,  463-64,  481. 
483,  490,  505-6,  534,  545,  557,  590 

Parents,  relation  to,  1,  7,  12-13,  15,  20-21, 
27-29,  35,  56,  65-66,  71,  73-74,  83-84. 
91-92,  98,  124,  148.  150,  155.  167,  210, 
470,  533-34 

Pets,  180,  215,  240,  253,  283,  329-30,  340, 
350,  383-85,  387-89,  398,  404,  407,  428- 

29,  464,  468,  479-81,  485.  488,  497,  505, 
509,  576,  581,  601,  614 

Politics,  11,  16,  38-39,  43,  51,  53-55,  63, 

65,  67,   73,  76-78,   94,   106-7,   113-14, 
126-27,  132,  154,  159,  161,  163,  165-66, 
172,  187,  217-18,  222-23,  228,  237,  244, 
263-64,  266,  293-94,  299.  309,  322,  329- 

30,  335,  349-50,  353,  369,  374,  378,  384, 
391-94,  402-3,  416-17,  421,  423,  431-33, 
438,  44749,  467,  473,  479,  482-84,  489, 
495,  512,  520,  594 

Portraits,  69,  200,  295,  297-98,  322-23, 
389-90,  408,  410-11,  414-15,  428,  485-86, 
523,  54849,  569-70,  588,  594,  596, 
602,  605,  608 

Proofreading,  40,  103-4,  108,  132,  150- 
51,  165,  247,  283,  304,  351,  358,  360, 
369,  408,  413-14,  445,  447,  457,  464-65, 
492,  496-98,  559,  579,  608-9 

Religious  beliefs,  43, 164, 173,  24344, 247, 
266,  284,  325,  336,  482,  497,  504,  575, 
599,  611 

Republicanism,  16,  153,  166,  248,  287, 
422-23,  431-32,  449 

Reviews  of  writings,  24,  42,  4546,  48,  51, 
69,  76,  78,  94,  1045,  151,  167-69,  247, 
263,  272,  274,  298,  304,  356,  362-63, 
371,  377,  379,  403,  413,  421,  477,  524, 
530,  544,  562,  564,  567,  569,  583-84, 
595 

Revolutions,  support  of,  11-12,  16,  25-26, 
4344,  51,  67,  84-90,  92,  109,  153-54, 
170,  188,  194,  222,  233-34,  237,  349-50, 
378-81,  391-94,  396,  421-22,  432-33, 
467,  473,  482-84,  608 

Rudeness,  1,  8-9,  12,  21,  93-94,  111-12, 
14142,  149,  203,  205,  233,  248,  252, 
382-83,  405,  466,  514-15 

Senescence,  300,  374-75,  414,  421,  428 

Senility,  433-36,  438,  44546,  452-53,  456- 
57,  460,  466,  472-73,  475,  500-7 

Slavery  in  America,  399,  489 
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Speech,  peculiarities  of,  15,  98,  384,  405, 

488 

Sports,  4-5,  17-18,  147 
"Stormy  mountain  pine/*  178,  544 
bub*criptions,  346.  352,  392,  423,  429-30, 

432-33 
Temper,   1,  58-59,  84,  86-899  93-94,  97, 

111-12, 128-30,  133-37,  153,  155-58,  178. 

182-83,  197-99,  214-15,  217,  235.  239- 

40,  243,  248,  252-53,  257-58,  270,  276, 

278,  301,  308,  324,  333-34,  345,  382-84. 

472-73,  475,  478,  482,  507,  546,  552, 

561,  569,  571-72,  599,  605,  607 
Theater,  opinion  of,  70,  97,  303,  313,  373- 

74,  381,  523,  538 
Trees.  3,  92-93,  100-1,  112-13,  115,  117-18, 

120-2L  145,  218-19,  366,  513,  534,  587 
Tributes   to   from  other  writers,  45,   96, 

202,  216,  237,  281,  319.  357,  446,  504, 

508-9 


Tyrannicide,  advocacy  of,  92,  244,  379, 

*  ,381,  392-94,  432-33,  447-49,  601 
\ilias   near   Florence,    171,   173,    185-86, 

193,  208-10,  213-15,  217-20,  543,  546 
\  otes.  113-14,  576 
\S  alking,  love  of,  17,  35,  57,  70,  95,  177, 

180,  187,  208,  229,  296,  300,  302,  313, 

320-21,  326,  354,  368,  371,  375,  398, 

404,  409,  420,  468-70,  472,  481,  485, 

489 
\Vills  and  testaments,  452-53,  475,  495-96, 

499-500,  509,  599,  610,  612 
Vine,  18,  22,  91,  123-25,  134,  213,  217-18, 

302,  367-68,  371,  381,  398,  450,  521, 

602 
'ft  omen,   literary  treatment  of,   42,   105, 

288,  302,  304-5,  314-15,  325,  362,  399- 

400,  426,  530 
Writing  desks   and   furniture,    125,    158, 

355,  495,  497,  582,  601 


